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INTRODUCTION  ♦ 

\Le  Lyn  <lnn$  In  Vnllh  was  bojnm  in  the  Rrvue  de  Paris. 
XovcmlKT-Dccciiibcr.  IS.?."!.     It  wjis  not  finished,  fr.r  misntH 
which  need  not   Ih-  (h'tnilpd.  nnd  thi'  I'riur  hroujrht  Huit  to 
coiniM'I    Balzac   ti>  allow    it    tu  j»id)lii-h   tin-  (•oiiclnsion    («•«• 
QJurrrs    Dinrsrs.    Vol.    XXII.).     The    coiiiplcto    work,    uc- 
conipanicd  Uy  an  account  of  the  suit  won  by  Halzac,  appeared 
in  two  volunicri  in  18;j(;.  The  three  divisions  of  llie  main  narra- 
tive have  U-en  supprcHsed,  aw  well  as  the  date   l«v'T,  which 
indicated  the  time  at  which  Feli.x  de  Vandenesse  was  sup- 
posed to  be  writing'  his  memoirs.     Another  edition,  with  a 
new  preface,  appeared  in   1h:{!>;  in   1«44  the  story  was  in- 
cluded anionj;  the"Sc6nes  do  la  Vie  de  Province"  of  the  "Com- 
edy."    Lovenjoul  remarks  that  it  is  known  "that  Balzar  is 
thought  to  have  wished  to  take  up  again  in  this  l)ook  the 
theme  of  Sainte-Beuve's  work,  Volupie."    With  regard  to  the 
characters  it  is  almost  needless  to  recall  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  seen  much  of  F^lix  do  Vandeness   in   "Tne   Fille 
d'Eve"  and  of  his  brother  Charles  in  "La  Femrae  de  Trente 
Ans."    Natalie  de  Manerville  is,  of  course,  the  heroine  of 
"Le    Contrat    de    Mariage."    The    Abbe    Birotteau    recalls 
the  "Cure  de  Tours,"  and  Lady  Brandon,  "La  Grenadiere" 
—a  habitation  which  is  mentioned  in  this  novel.     Ix)rd  and 
Lady  Dudley  have  already  been  encountered  in  several  stories. 
as  have  also  the  Listomeres,  especially  in  "fitude  de  Femrae." 
The  Duke  de  lienoncourt  is  not  infrequently  mentioned,  but 
the  Ducho.«s,  Mme.  de  Mortsauf's  mother,  does  not  reappear. 
The  Mortsaufs  themselves  play  no  further  part  in  the  "Com- 
edy,' save  ^ladeleine,  who  marries  the  Duke  de  I^noncourt- 


•  Copyright,  1900,  by  Thomas  Y.  CioweU  &  Company. 
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Givry  (see  "M^moires  de  Deux  Jounes  Mariees"  and  "Splen- 
dours et  Miseres"). 

La  Maison  Nucingen  appeared  first,  along  with  "La 
Femme  Superieuro"  ("Les  Employes")  and  "La  Torpille" 
("Splendeurs  et  Miceres,"  Part  L),  in  two  volumes,  in  1838. 
In  1844  it  entered  the  Parisian  Scenes  of  the  "Comedy." 
The  four  interlocutors,  Bixiou,  Blondet,  Finot,  and  Couture, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  save  the  latter,  who 
has  been  met  in  "Beatri;.,"  and  will  be  used  again  in  "Les 
Petits  Bourgeois."  Of  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  talkers, 
Rastignac,  the  origins  of  whose  fortune  are  here  described, 
Nucingen,  who  is  sometimes  identified  with  one  of  the  early 
Rothschilds,  Desroches,  Taillefer,  and  du  Tillet  are  already 
familiar.  Beaudenord  has  been  made  slight  use  of  in  "Le 
Bal  de  Sceaux"  and  "Illusions  Perdues."  Claparon  was  met 
in  "Melmoth  Reconcilie"  and  will  be  seen  again  in  "Cesar 
Birotteau,"  and  elsewhere.  Cointet  recalls  the  third  part  of 
"Illusions  Perdues,"  and  Matifat,  the  second  part  of  the 
same.  The  Aldriggers  play  no  further  part  in  the  "Com- 
edy.] 


"Le  Lys  dans  la  ValI6e"  has  probably  repelled  more  readers 
than  any  other  of  Balzac's  stories.  A  distinguished  French 
critic  of  our  own  day,  M.  Faguet,  has  spoken  of  it  as  the 
"worst  novel  we  know."  Even  M.  Barriere,  whose  admira- 
tion for  Balzac  knows  scarcely  any  limits,  feels  bound  to 
make  strictures  upon  it.  Yet  its  author  regarded  it  as  one 
of  his  greatest  performances,  and  several  critics,  while  not 
blind  to  its  defects,  have  claimed  for  it  many  merits.  In 
view  of  these  divergent  judgments,  it  may  be  well  to  let 
Balzac  explain  his  own  purposes  quite  fully  before  we  under- 
take to  formulate  our  own  opinions. 

On  March  11,  1835,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  Hanska:  "I  am 
preparing  a  great  and  beautiful  work  entitled  'Le  Lys  dans 
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la  Valine.'"    He  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  contain  the 
portrait  of  a  charming  woman,  full  of  soul,  and  virtuous  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  a  most  disagreeable  husband. 
fc.he  18  to  represent  "terrestrial  perfection  as  Seraphita  is  to 
be  celestial  perfection."    In  October  he  is  working  hard  and 
hopes  that  "Le   Lys,"   "Seraphita,"  and  the  new  "Louis 
Lambert    will  be  the  culminating  points  of  his  literary  life 
thus  far.     Yet  he  had  already  written  and  published  "Eu- 
genie Grandet"  and  "Pere  Goriot."    A  little  later  he  wrote: 
But  The  Lily' !     If  The  Lily'  is  not  a  breviary  for  women, 
1  am  nothing.     In  it  virtue  is  sublime  and  not  at  all  weari- 
some."    In  November  he  announces  that  the  publication  of 
the  first  part  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  had  produced  the  sensa- 
tion he  expected;  and  he  writes  the  next  spring  that  the 
critics   with  whose  judgment  he  agrees,  think  that  the  work 
will  be  more  perfect  in  style  than  anything  else  he  haB 
written,  with  the  exception  of  "Seraphita"  and  "Louis  Lam- 
bert.      In  May  (1836)  he  declares  that  "The  Lily"  is  "the 
poetic  pendant  of  'The  Country  Doctor"'-not  seeming  to 
perceive  that  its  heroine  is  the  romantic  pendant  of  Eugenie 
Grandet,  as  some  modem  critics  claim.     A  few  weeks  later 
he  maintains  that  M.  de  Mortsauf,  rather  than  his  wife   is 
the  most  conspicuous  figure,  and  adds,  seemingly  with  more 
critical   acumen,   that  in   this  character   he  has   assembled 
al     he  characteristics  of  the  ^migr6  noble  returned  to  his 
estate     He   has   "erected   the   statue   of   the   Emigration." 
In  July  he  writes  that  his  old  friend  Mme.  de  Berny  is  dead 
and  that  m  her  last  letter  she  had  declared  that  "Le  Lys'' 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  in  the  French  language 
Later  in  the  same  letter  he  confessed  that  Mme.  de  Mortsauf 
had  been  modeled  on  Mme.  de  Berny,  but  added  that  he 
would  make  Mme.  Hanska  the  heiress  of  the  latter  lady 

It  IS  needless  to  make  further  citations  from  his  correspond- 
ence in  order  to  show  how  highly  Balzac  regarded  "Le 
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Lys  dans  la  Vallee"  and  what  were  his  main  purposes  in 
writing  the  book.  He  iiiteiidiKl  to  subject  a  beautiful  woman 
to  great  temptations,  to  des^cribe  her  struggles  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  virtue,  and  to  render  liis  picture  of  triumphant 
feminine  virtue  eminently  attractive.  His  intention  to 
give  an  accurate  portrait  of  tlie  emigre  noiile  was  doubtless 
a  secondary  one.  Perhaps  lie  may  have  had  an  equally 
secondary  desire  to  write  an  idyll  wliich  should  contain  an 
elaborate  description  of  rural  life  in  his  beloved  Touraine. 
How  far,  now,  did  he  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  purposes? 

Probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that 
ninety-nine  Knglish  readers  out  of  a  hundred  will  conclude 
that  he  failed  dismally  in  carrying  out  his  main  purpose. 
They  will  hardly  understand  why,  if  Mnu'.  de  Mortsauf  was 
a  really  virtuous  woman,  and  if,  as  she  afterwards  confessed, 
Felix's  kisses  at  the  ball  stimulated  her  hitherto  sleeping 
passions,  she  should  have  kept  him  dangling  about  her  for 
months.  Waiving  the  question  wlietiier  Felix  ought  to  have 
attracted  any  woman,  they  will  ask  how  a  virtuous  woman 
could  have  deliberately  subjected  herself  to  temptation,  and 
have  satisfied  her  conscience  by  planning  to  marry  her  young 
adorer  to  her  daughter.  But  Anglo-S^xon  ideas  of  feminine 
decorum  differ  from  French  ideas.  Balzac  was  used  to  seeing 
young  men  dangling  about  married  women  older  than  them- 
selves— he  had  done  such  dangling  himself — and  he  doubt- 
less thought  that  virtue  in  a  state  of  constant  1em])tation 
is  more  dramatically  effective  than  virtue  that  shuns  a  con- 
flict. On  this  point  he  was  right,  but  he  forgot  to  make  his 
novel  dramatic,  and  forgot  also  to  put  his  heroine  in  a 
situation  of  danger  from  which  she  could  not  have  extri- 
cated herself,  and  in  which  she  had  to  fight  to  preserve  her 
virtue.  In  such  a  situation  Mme.  de  Mortsauf's  struggles 
might  have  deserved  sympathy  if  not  admiration.  As  it  is, 
they  seem  to  deserve  neither. 
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We  conclude  therefore  that  tlie  central  defect  of  "I,e 
Lys  dans  la  Vallee"  is  that  it  presents  us  with  a  pseudo- 
noble  rather  than  with  a  truly  uohle  ideal.  It  is  steeped 
in  that  glamour  of  romantic  sentiment,  from  which  Balzac 
himself  never  escaped,  but  wiiich  now,  fortunately,  affects 
fewer  readers  disastrously  than  it  did  two  generations  ago. 
Hennette  de  Mortsauf  is  very  far  from  representing  terres- 
trial perfection,  but  it  is  more  to  the  i)oint  to  ouserve  that 
she  would  not  be  a  thoroughly  charming  heroine  to-dav  even 
if  she  had  been  all  that  Halzac  intended  to  make  her. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  adverse  criticisms  that 
may  be  passed  upon  the  novel.     Its  hero,  Felix  de  Vande- 
nesse,  is  far  from  being  attractive,  and  one  wonders  why  Mme. 
de  Mortsauf,  who  saw  so  much  of  him,  should  not  have 
analyzed  his  character  as  clearly  as  Natalie  did  alter  she 
had  read  his  own  account  of  his  life.     Whether  Balzac  him- 
self liked  Felix  is  doubtful,  but  he  certainly  admired  Alme. 
de  Mortsauf,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  should  have  known 
that   readers   would   hold   her   accountable    for   giving    her 
heart  to  such  an  unpleasant  young  man.     Then  a?ain,  Balzac 
should  have  remembered  his  intention  to  make  his  story  in 
part  at  least  dramatic.     In  his  forgetfulness  he  has  made'it  a 
long  drawn  out  novel  of  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  • 
but  few  readers  care  to  keep  Lent  by  reading  such  books! 
We  may  pass  over  the  question  raised  by  Mme.  de  Berny, 
whether  the  scenes  about  Mme.  de  Mortsauf 's  death  bed  are 
not  too  horrible,  for  the  answer  to  it  will  depend  upon  our 
ability  to  contemplate  the  painful,  whether  in  actual  life  or  in 
fiction.     To  some  persons  these  scenes  are  most  impressive 
proofs  of  Balzac's  genius.     We  may  forbear  als,  to  eminent 
upon    Balzac-s   notions   with   regard    to    Kngli.^h    women   or 
upon  the  propriety  of  his  attributing  oriental  characteristics 
to  Lady  Dudley,  who  is  nevertheless  a  s-triking  personage. 
But  it  would  be  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  that  a  novel 
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written  by  Balzac  in  his  prime  is  lacking  in  great  merits.  Even 
if  we  conclude  that  he  failed  in  his  main  purpose,  we  must 
admit  that  he  accomplished  his  Bt-condary  purposes.  The 
character  of  M.  de  Mortsuuf  is  superbly  drawn,  and  Balzac 
is  doubtless  right  in  believing  that  he  succeeded  in  de  rib- 
ing  the  emigre  noble  to  tiie  lile.  The  hypochondriac  is  not 
a  pleasant  personage,  nor  are  the  sickly  children— victims  -f 
his  youthful  excesses— attractive  to  most  readers;  but  these 
facts  need  not  blind  us  to  the  skill  with  which  Balzac  has  set 
the  rural  family  before  us.  He  displays  equal  or  greater  art 
in  setting  the  valley  of  the  Indre  before  us,  in  unfolding  once 
more  those  beautiful  landscapes  of  Touraine  that  had  im- 
parted needed  charm  to  "La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans"  and  "La 
Grenadiere."  These  landscape  descriptions  and  the  pages 
devoted  to  rural  topics,  such  as  the  vintage  in  which  Felix 
and  the  children  take  part,  would  alone  make  "Le  Lys  dans 
la  Vallee"  worth  reading.  They  suggest  '-Obermann"— a 
book  which  seems  to  have  appealed  to  Balzac,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  passage  in  "Illusions  Perdues"— and  yet  critics 
have  been  found  to  declare  that  Balzac's  descriptions  of  na- 
ture are  factitious  !* 

But  this  novel  has  other  and  greater  claims  to  distinction. 
However  nmch  Balzac  may  have  failed  to  do  what  he  in- 
tended, it  is  quite  clear  that,  as  so  often  happens  in  literary 
hist(iry  and  in  life,  he  did  something  important  of  which 
perhaps  he  never  dreamed.  This  sentimental  idyll,  which 
really  seems  to  be  a  "Scene"  of  private  rather  than  of  pro- 
vincial life,  has  not  only  suggested  the  writing  of  many  novels 
giving  a  minute  picture  of  rural  life,  but  it  has  also  served 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  psychological  novelists  who 
are  so  nmch  in  evidence  to-day.  As  M.  Brunetiere  has  well 
said,  "Let  us  recognize  that  in  all  novels  called  'psychological' 

♦It  i8  worth  uotiiig  that  the  Frepesle  at  which  Fehx  stayed  wm  the  borne  of 
Mme.  Zulma  rarraud,  at  which  Balzac  was  a  welcome  visitor. 
(Vol.  XVU) 
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there  is  a  memory  of  'Le  Lvs  dans  la  Yallcc.'"  Porhapa 
many  a  contemporary  writer  of  fiction  might  truly  say  that 
he  had  written  psydioloirical  novels  before  he  ever  heard  of 
"Le  Lys" ;  but  he  could  hardly  deny  that  he  hud  road  other 
novelists  who  had  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear 
that  Balzac  iiimself  was  not  uiiinllueneed  in  writing  this 
■  novel — only  it  was  by  the  youthful  Balzac.  In  his  curious 
romance  entitled  "Wanu-C'hlore"  he  had  drawn  a  preter- 
naturally  selfish  mother  much  like  Felix's,  and  had  adopted 
the  expedient  of  making  his  hero  write  a  long  account  of  his 
previous  love  affairs  to  the  woman  he  was  honoring  with 
his  latest  attentions. 

Space  is  wanting  for  an  extended  discussion  of  details,  al- 
though there  is  no  want  of  topics.  The  verl)al  style  of  the 
story  should  be  noted,  especially  in  the  pages  that,  in  de- 
scribing the  bouquets  of  Felix,  give  us  (according  to  Pro- 
fessor Wells),  "vertiginous  gamuts  of  odor."  We  may  notice 
also  that  Felix  does  not  desire  M.  de  ^lortsauf's  death  any 
more  than  Balzac  did  -M.  Hanski's,  and  may  wonder  how  far 
the  novelist's  relations  with  the  Polish  lady  influenced  his 
Bentimental  romance.  Finally,  we  may  wonder  why  Balzac 
should  have  thought  Mme.  de  Mortsauf's  letter  of  advice 
to  Felix  such  a  masterpiece,  and  we  may  compare  the  char- 
acter of  Madeleine  with  that  of  Helen  in  "La  Femme  de 
Trente  Ans." 

"Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallec,"  while  not  a  great  book,  could  not 
have  been  written  by  any  but  a  great  novelist;  perliaps  this 
judgment  applies  as  well  to  the  novelette  entitled  "La 
Maison  Xucingen."  No  one  not  a  great  novelist,  indeed  no 
one  but  Balzac,  could  have  carried  on  such  a  discussion  about 
business  matters  without  becoming  labored  and  perhaps 
prosaic  to  the  last  degree.  Even  he  does  not  make  a  very 
notable  success  of  his  undertaking,  but  he  ought  to  have  the 
credit  of  his  courage  and  of  his  almost  unique  knowledge  of  the 

(Vol.  XVH) 
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ommorriiil  world  an.!  ifs  literary  possibilitios.  Whothor  or  lu.t 
the  average  reader  cares  for  the  sketch,  the  student  of  the 
"Comedy"  reogiiiz-s  its  value,  for  it  throws  needed  light 
upon  the  careers  of  such  important  characters  as  Nucingen 
and  liastignac.  Besides,  as  always  with  Balzac,  it  contains 
pages  that  are  interesting  in  themselves,  as  for  example  those 
that  sketch  the  career  of  Heaudenord  and  those  that  describe 
the  curious  Aldrigger  family.  The  student  will,  perhaps, 
collate  the  master's  remarks  about  the  English  with  his 
disquisitions  in  the  novel  we  have  just  disrn:^.=od,  and  even 
the  general  reader,  whether  or  not  he  shares  Mr.  Kipling's 
belief  in  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  British  Empire,  can 
affonl  to  smile  at  Hixiou's  quip:  "Thanks  to  the  Improper. 
we  shall  some  day  find  London  and  its  inhabitants  petrified."' 

W.  P.  Trent. 


(Vol.  XVII) 
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To  Monsieur  J.  B.  Nacqmrt 
•Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 

the  ?/  '"r:-"^'-^  '"  '"'''  «^  *»>«  --*  •^'^'^ly  wrought  stone,  of 
he  second  story  of  a  l.torary  ed.flee  that  ,s  being  slow.,  and 
abortously  constructe<,;  I  wish  to  set  your  nan>e  here,  as  nauch 

to  the  friend  of  every  dav  ^ 

''  De  Balzac. 

To  Madame  la  Comtesse  Natalie  de  ManervUle 

ment  make  us  forget  the  law   of  gTod  ^^^^^  ^'l  ^^^  "^^ 
wortTirlT^T        .f",""""  "  contradiction  «i<ldeiis--we 

with   +>,«  „    A     X   "^v-ause  X  lau  silent .-'    Could  you  not  olav 

"1?  h":'^:  °'2  r'r  "■*°"'  ■»»-"«  tE 

Jsjrror«„X:---j 
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overshadowed  l)y  a  phantom;  it  asserts  itself  vaguely  at  the 
least  word  that  evokes  it;  it  often  liovers  over  nie  unbidden. 
I  have,  buried  within  my  soul,  astounding  memories,  like 
those  marine  growtlis  wliieh  may  be  seen  in  ealm  waters,  and 
which  tlie  surges  of  tlie  storm  fling  in  fragments  on  the  shore. 

"Though  tlie  tnivail  needed  (or  the  utterance  of  ideas  has 
controlled  the  old  emotions  which  hurt  me  so  much  when  they 
are  suddenly  aroused,  if  there  should  be  in  this  confession 
any  outbreaks  that  offend  you,  remember  that  you  threatened 
me  in  case  of  disobedience,  and  do  not  punish  me  for  having 
obliged  you. 

"I  only  wish  my  confidence  might  increase  your  tenderness 
twofold. 

"Till  this  evening.  Felix." 

To  what  genius  fed  on  tears  may  we  some  day  owe  the 
most  touching  elegy — the  picture  of  the  tortures  suffered  in 
silence  by  souls  whose  roots,  while  still  tender,  find  nothing 
but  hard  pebbles  in  the  soil  of  home,  whose  earliest  blossoms 
are  rent  by  the  hands  of  hate,  whose  flowers  are  frost-bitten 
as  soon  as  they  open?  What  poet  will  tell  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  child  whose  lips  suck  the  milk  of  bitterness,  whose  smiles 
are  checked  by  the  scorching  fire  of  a  stern  eye  ?  The  fiction 
that  should  depict  these  poor  crushed  hearts  downtrodden 
by  those  who  are  placed  about  them  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  their  feelings,  would  be  the  true  story  of  my  child- 
hood. 

What  vanities  could  I,  a  new-born  babe,  have  fretted? 
What  moral  or  physical  deformity  earned  me  my  mother's 
coldness  ?  Was  I  the  offspring  of  duty,  a  child  whose  birth  is 
fortuitous,  or  one  whose  existence  is  a  standing  reproach  ? 

Sent  to  be  nursed  in  the  country  and  forgotten  by  my 
parents  for  three  years,  when  I  returned  to  my  father's  house 
I  counted  for  so  little  that  I  had  to  endure  the  pity  of  the 
servants.  I  know  not  to  what  feeling  nor  to  what  happy 
chance  I  owed  it  that  I  was  able  to  rally  after  this  first  dis- 
aster; as  a  child  1  did  not  understand,  and  as  a  man  I  do  not 
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know.    My  brother  and  my  two  sisters,  far  from  mitigating 
my  fate,  amused  themselves  by  tormenting  me.    The  mutual 
compact,  in  virtue  of  which  children  hide  each  other's  pecca- 
dilloes and  learn  an  infant  code  of  honor,  was  null  and  void 
as  regarded  me;  nay,  more,  I  often  found  myself  in  disgrace 
for  my  brother's  misdeeds,  with  no  power  of  appeal  against 
the  injustice;  was  it  that  insidious  self-interest,  of  which  a 
germ  exists  even  in  children,  prompted  them  to  add  to  the 
persecution  that  weighed  on  me,  so  as  to  win  the  good  graces 
of  the  mother  whom  they  feared  no  less  ?    Was  it  the  result 
of  their  imitative  instinct?     Was  it  a  desire  to  try  their 
power,  or  a  lack  of  fellow-feeling?    All  these  causes  combined 
perhaps  to  deprive  me  of  the  comfort  of  brotherly  kindness. 
Cut  off  already  from  all  affection,  I  could  love  nothing,  and 
Nature  had  made  me  loving!    Is  there  an  angel  who  collects 
the  sighs  of  such  ever-repressed  feeling?    If  misprized  senti- 
ments turn  to  hatred  in  some  souls,  in  mine  they  became  con- 
centrated, and  wore  a  channel  from  whence  at  a  later  date 
they  gushed  into  my  life.    In  some  characters  the  habit  of 
shrinking  relaxes  every  fibre,  and  gives  rise  to  fear;  and  fear 
reduces  ns  to  perpetual  subjection.    Hence  proceeds  a  weak- 
ness which  debases  a  man  and  gives  him  an  indescribable 
taint  of  servility. 

But  this  constant  torment  gave  me  the  habit  of  exerting 
ft  force  which  increased  with  exercise,  and  predisposed  my 
soul  to  moral  fortitude.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  some  new 
misery,  as  martyrs  expect  a  fresh  blow,  my  whole  being  must 
have  expressed  a  gloomy  dejection  which  stifled  all  the  graces 
and  impulses  of  childhood,  a  condition  which  was  regarded 
as  a  symptom  of  idiocy,  justifying  my  mother's  ominous  prog- 
nostics. A  sense  of  this  injustice  gave  rise  in  my  spirit  to  a 
premature  feeling  of  pride,  the  outcome  of  reason,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  a  check  on  the  evil  disposition  fostered  by  such  a 
manner  of  education. 

Though  completely  neglected  by  my  mother,  I  was  occa- 
sionally the  cause  of  some  scruples  in  her  mind ;  she  sometimes 
talked  of  my  learning  something,  and  expressed  a  purpose 
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of  teachiriR  me;  tlu-n  I  sliiKlilcml  tiiistT.ibly  ut  the  thougl 
of  tho  anguish  of  dnily  toiitatl  with  her.  I  blewscd  my  tl 
fiortt'd  ioiu'Iiiicss,  and  was  happy  in  boing  left  in  the  gardt 
to  i)lay  with  pobbles,  watch  the  insects,  and  gaze  at  the  bli 
sky. 

Though  isolation  made  me  dreamy,  my  love  of  meditatic 
had  its  rise  in  an  incidf-nt  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  ni 
first  woes.  I  wa.s  so  entirely  overlooked  that  the  governei 
often  forgot  to  put  me  to  bed.  One  evening,  peacefully  sittin 
under  a  fig-tree,  I  was  looking  at  a  star  with  the  passional 
curiosity  known  to  children,  to  which,  in  me,  precocious  me 
ancholy  gave  a  sort  of  sentimental  intuition.  My  sisters  wei 
playing  and  shouting;  I  heard  the  remote  clatter  like  an  a< 
companiment  of  my  thoughts.  The  noise  presently  ceased 
night  fell.  By  chance  my  mother  noticed  my  absence.  T 
avert  a  scolding,  our  governess,  a  certain  terrible  Madi 
moiselle  Caroline,  ju.«*tiried  my  mother's  affected  fears  by  d( 
daring  that  I  had  a  horror  of  home;  that  if  she  had  nt 
watched  mo  narrowly,  I  should  have  run  away  before  then 
that  I  was  not  weak  of  intellect,  but  sly;  that  of  all  the  chi 
dren  she  had  ever  had  care  of,  she  had  never  known  one  whoj 
disposition  was  so  vile  as  mine. 

She  then  pretended  to  search  for  me,  and  called  me; 
replied  ;  bhe  came  to  the  fig-tree  where  she  k-new  that  I  was. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  was  looking  at  a  star." 

"You  were  not  looking  at  a  star,"  cried  my  mother,  wh 
was  listening  from  her  balcony,  "as  if  a  child  of  your  ag 
could  know  anything  of  astronomy !" 

"Oh,  madame,"  cried  JIademioselle  Caroline,  "he  tumei 
on  the  tap  of  the  cistern,  the  garden  is  flooded !" 

There  was  a  great  commotion.  My  sisters  had  amusei 
themselves  with  turning  'he  tap  to  see  the  water  flow;  bu 
startled  by  a  spurt  sideways  that  had  wetted  them  all  ovei 
they  lost  their  head,  and  fled  without  turning  the  water  ol 
again.  Accused  and  convicted  of  having  devised  this  pieo 
of  mischief,  and  of  lying  when  I  asserted  my  innocence,  I  wa 
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spvcroly  puni><lu'il.  But,  worst  of  nil.  I  hmh  morkcd  nt  for  my 
love  of  stiir-yazing,  aiul  my  mother  forbado  my  «tayinj?  in 
tli(>  panlcn  in  tlic  evening. 

Tyniiinif.il  prolijbitions  give  zest  to  a  passion,  ovon  moro 
m  eliildrrn  tliari  in  mt-n :  cliildrcn  have  the  advantajre  of 
thinliing  of  nothing  <'Isi'  h\it  the  forbidden  thing,  wliii  h  thin 
becomes  irrsistibly  fascinating.  So  I  was  often  raned  for 
my  star.  I'nalile  to  eoiifide  my  woes  to  any  hninan  bi-in',', 
I  told  my  griefs  to  the  star  in  that  exfjuisite  internal  warbling 
by  which  n  child  lisps  its  first  ideas  as  he  has  alreadv  lisped 
his  first  words.  .\t  the  age  of  twelve,  a  boy  at  school.  I  still 
contem|)lated  it  with  a  M-iise  of  iins|H'akable  rapture,  so  deep 
are  the  marks  set  on  tlie  heart  by  tlic  ijnprcssions  received  in 
the  dawn  of  life. 

My  brother  f'harle.s.  five  years  my  senior,  was  not  le<s  hand- 
some as  a  child  than  he  i.s  as  a  man  ;  he  was  my  father's  favor- 
ite, my  mother's  darling,  the  hoj)*-  of  the  family,  and  eonse- 
quently  the  king  of  the  honsehold.     Well  made  and  strong, 
he  had  a  tutor.    \.  frail  and  sickly,  was  .sent,  at  the  age  of  five, 
to  a  day-school  in  the  town,  whither  I  was  taken  in  the  nam- 
ing by  my  father's  valet,  who  fetclied  me  home  in  the  after- 
noon.   I  took  my  midday  meal  in  a  basket  but  scantilv  fi"    ' 
while  my  comrades  brought  ample  supplies.     Tliis  con. 
of  my  necessity  with  their  abundance  wa.s  the  source  of  mt.n 
suffering.    The  famous  rilletles  and  rillons  of  Tours  (a  kind 
of  .sausage   meat)    formed   the  larger   part   of  our   midday 
luncheon,  between  breakfast  in  the  morning  and  late  dinner 
at  the  hour  of  our  return  home.     This  preparation,  highly 
prizpd  by  somo  epicures,  is  rarely  seen  at  Tours  on  anv  genteel 
table ;  though  I  may  have  heard  of  it  Iwfore  going  to  school, 
I  had  never  been  so  happy  as  to  sec  the  brown  confection 
spread  on  a  slice  of  bread  for  my  own  eating;  but  even  if  it 
had  not  been  a  fashionable  dainty  at  school,  mv  longing  f  )r 
it  would  have  been  no  less  eager,  for  it  had  become"  a  fixed 
idea  in  my  brain,  just  as  the  stews  concocted  bv  her  porter's 
wife  inspired  a  longing  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Paris 
duchesses,  who,  being  a  woman,  gratified  her  fancy. 
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Chihlron  cnii  nwl  suph  a  lon>rin^r  in  oaoh  othorV  pvm  jti*t 
an  you  can  road  love;  theiic-forth  1  was  astaivliiig  laujrhjnK- 
Btock  Mv  sclinol-f.Uows  almost  aM  of  tli.'  r.hoi)kf(>p«'r  cla»«. 
would  rome  to  dUplny  tlu-ir  cxcllmt  rUHIen.  and  n«k  me 
if  I  know  how  th.'v  w.t.>  umh'.  wIhto  tlvy  w.t.'  sold,  and 
whv  I  had  none.  Thov  would  smack  tlieir  lifw  as  they  praised 
thJir  rillon><,  frannu-iits  of  pork  friod  in  their  own  fat  and 
looking  like  hoiled  trutlles;  they  took  stock  of  my  basket,  and 
finding  onlv  Olivet  theeses  or  dried  fruit,  struck  me  dumb 
bv  sayinp.  "Whv.  vou  have  nothing  at  all!"  in  a  way  that 
taupht  mc  to  estimate  the  dilTereuce  nuide  bi'tween  my  brother 

and  myself.  ,  #  _* 

This  comparison  of  my  own  misery  witli  the  jjood  foi^unc 
of  others  dashed  the  rosea  of  my  childhood  and  blighted  my 
blossoming  youth.  The  first  time  that  I,  taken  in  by  a  sem- 
blance of  jrenerositv,  put  out  my  hand  to  take  the  lonired-f..r 
treat  from  a  hypocrite  -/ho  cTered  it,  the  boy  snatched  it 
away,  raising  a 'shout  of  laughter  among  the  others  who  were 
aware  of  the  practical  joke. 

If  the  loftiest  minds  are  accessible  to  vanity,  we  may  surely 
pardon  a  child  for  crying  when  he  finds  himself  despised  and 
made  game  of.  Treated  thus,  most  children  would  become 
greedy,  sneakinjr.  and  mean.  To  avoid  persecution.  I  foutrht 
my  foes ;  the  courage  of  despair  made  me  formidable,  but  I 
was  detested,  and  remained  without  defence  against  treach- 
ery. One  evening,  as  I  left  school,  a  handkerchief,  tightly 
rolled  and  full  of  stones,  struck  me  on  the  back.  When  the 
valet,  who  avenged  me  amply,  told  my  mother  about  it.  she 

only  said :  .         i.      ui 

"That  dreadful  child  will  never  be  anything  but  a  trouble 

I  then  suffered  the  most  miserable  distrust  of  myself,  dis- 
cerning at  school  the  same  repulsion  as  was  felt  for  me  by  my 
family.  I  was  thrown  in  on  myself  at  school  and  at  home. 
A  second  fall  of  snow  checked  the  blossoming  of  the  germs 
sown  in  my  ?oul.  Those  who  were  loved  were,  I  siiw,  sturdy 
rascals;  with  this  1  comforted  my  pride,  and  I  dwelt  alone. 
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Thus  thoro  was  no  end  to  tho  impossibilit,-  of  pouring  out 
tho  fwlin^'H  which  Kwellod  rtiy  poor  litth'  Vart.  SwiriK  me 
alua)«  Hlon.s  hated  and  dejected,  the  mastc-  confirmed  my 
parents'  unjust  notions  as  to  my  evil  nature. 

As  soon  as  I  could  read  and  write,  my  mother  had  mo  exiled 
to     ont-le-\  oy.  a  school  managed  hv  Oratorians,  who  recived 
children  of  my  age  into  a  class  desi^r„att,|  as  that  of  the 
J  ax  lahns  (Latin  steps),  which  als.)  included  scholars  whose 
defective  intelligence  had  precluded  the  rudiments.     There 
I   remained  for  eight  years,  seeing  no  one,  and  leading  the 
life  of  a  Pariah.    And  this  was  why     I  had  but  three  francs 
a  month  for  pocket-money,  a  sum  which  bnrelv  sufficed  for 
the  pens,  knives,  rulers,  ink  and  paper,  with  which  we  had  to 
provide  ourselves.     And  so,  being  unahle  to  buv  stilts    or 
ropes,  or  any  of  the  things  needed  for  school-bov  amusement.. 
I  was  banished  from  every  game;  to  gain  admittance  I  must 
•Mther  have  toadied  the  rich  or  have  flattered  the  strong  bovs 
m  my  division.    Now  the  least  idea  of  such  meanness,  which 
children  so  often  drift  intr  raised  my  gorge 

I  used  to  sit  under  a  .,  n-ading  the  books  given  out  to 
«8  once  a  month  by  the  :..rarian.  How  much  anguish  lav 
m hlcri  ,n  the  depths  of  this  unnatural  isolation,  what  mis  ry 
this  desertion  caused  me!  Imagine  what  mv  tender  soul 
must  have  felt  when,  at  the  first  distribution  of  prizes,  I  was 
awarded  the  two  most  an.xiously  looked  for-that  for  ompo! 
.s.tion  and  that  for  translation !    When  I  went  up  to  the  St- 

1  h.id  neither  father  nor  mother  to  rejoice  with  me    while 

ho  room  was  full  of  my  comrades'  parents.    Instead  cifki.! 

ng  the  visitor  who  distributed  the  prizes,  as  was  usual.  I 

threw  myself  on  his  breast  and  molted  into  tears.     In    he 

evomng  I  burnt  my  laurel  crowns  in  the  stove.     The  other 

bovs  parents  stayed  in  the  to^-n  during  tho  week  of  exam  na- 

z:!n:tr  *''•  ^""rr'  -^  ^^"^  -^  schooSws 

were  onK       f  ""T"'"^  '"  ^'''^  '^'''"'  "'"'^^  ^'  ^^^^^  P«^"t« 
Uutrc-men,    a  name  given  to  boys  whose  families  lived  in 
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the  islands  or  abroad.  In  the  ovoning,  wlulo  prayors  wern 
road,  the  barbarous  little  wretches  would  boast  of  the  good 
dinners  they  had  had  at  home. 

You  wilfsee  that  my  misfortunes  went  on  growing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  circumference  of  the  social  spheres  in  which 
I  moved.  How  many  efforts  havo  I  not  made  to  invalidate 
the  sentence  which  condemned  me  to  live  in  myself  alone! 
Ilow  many  hopes  long  cherished,  with  a  thousand  smil-felt 
aspiration.*,  have  Ixx'n  destroyed  in  a  single  day!  To  induce 
my  parcTUs  to  come  to  the  school,  I  wrote  them  letters  full  of 
feeling,  rather  emphatically  worded  perhaps — but  should 
these  lett.Ts  have  drawn  down  on  me  my  mother's  reproaclies 
and  ironical  comments  on  my  style?  Still,  not  discouraged, 
I  promised  to  do  all  my  parents  insisted  on  a.s  the  conditions 
of  a  visit ;  I  implored  my  sisters'  aid,  writing  to  them  on  their 
name-days  and  birthdays  with  the  i)imctuality  of  a  hapless, 
deserted  child— but  with  vain  persistency. 

As  the  da>  for  prize-giving  approached,  I  made  my  en- 
treaties more  urgent,  and  wrote  of  my  hopes  of  success.  De- 
ceived by  my  parents'  silence,  I  expected  them  with  exultant 
hopes,  telling  my  school-fellows  that  they  were  coming;  and 
when,  as  family  pi.-ties  began  to  arrive,  the  old  porter's  stop 
echoed  along  the  passages,  1  felt  sick  with  anticipation.  But 
the  old  man  never  uttered  my  name. 

One  dav  when  T  confessed  that  I  had  curse',  my  existence, 
the  priest  spoke  to  me  of  Heaven,  where  the  palm  branch 
grows  that  the  Saviour  promised  to  the  Bead  qui  hujent.  So 
in  preparing  for  my  first  communion.  T  threw  myself  into  the 
mvstic  gulf  of  prayer,  bewitched  by  religious  notions,  whose 
spiritual  fairy  dreams  enchant  the  youthful  mind.  Fired 
with  eager  faith.  T  hosought  God  to  renew  in  my  favor  the 
fascinating  miracles  of  which  I  read  in  the  history  of  martyrs. 
At  five  I  had  gone  foith  to  a  star:  at  twelve  I  was  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  My  ecstasy  gave  rise  to  unut- 
terable divanis  whicli  siij>|ilird  my  imagination,  gave  fervor  to 
my  tenderness,  and  strengthened  my  thinking  powers.  I 
often  ascribi  <!  these  sublime  visions  to  angels  charged  with 
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fashioning  n,y  soul  „.  divin,.  ends,  and  they  gave  my  eyes 
the  power  of  seeing  tiie  inn.ost  soul  of  thing.;;  they  prepared 
n^- heart  for  t  .■  magie  winch  n.akes  the  poet 'wretched  Sn 
he  has  the  fatal  power  of  comparing  what  he  feels  with  ^hat 
txi.ts,  he  great  things  he  craves  after  with  what  he  ob- 
ta  ns;  they  wrote  in  my  brain  a  book  in  which  I  have  read 

l^l^r-r;';!'^^';'^''''''  ''^'^  ^^"^'"'^  "^^  "p«  -'^^  the 

"-<-     ^i    >..^    'Ill jiriji  iMltute. 

My  father  having  conceived  some  doubts  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  (  ratonan  toacbing,  can.e  to  fetch  me  from  Pont-le- 
N  0.  a  Id  place.l  mo  in  a  boarding-l.ouse  for  bovs  in  Paris 
situa  e  .„  the  Marais.  I  .as  now  fifteen.  On  examinatbS 
as  to  the  r(.(,uirenients,  the  pupil  fn.m  Pont-le-Vov  wis 
ju.  ge^lcapable  of  entering  tlj  tliird  das.  TbeUSri.^" 
had  endured  at  borne,  at  day-school,  and  at  Pont-le-Vov  were 

Upitre.     M\  fatlK-r  gave  me  no  money.     When  mv  parents 

I  ?in  TrTV'f  '  r''  '^  '^^'  ^''^^^-^'  crammi,    w?t 
Latin,  and   stufled  with  (Jreek,   that  was  enough.     In  the 

v^hole  course  of  my  career  at  school  and  college,  I  have  known 
perhaps  a  thousand  fellow-students,  and  I  fek^r  heard  ofl^ 
case  of  such  utter  indifferer.ce 

Monsieur  Lepitre,  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  Bourbons 
b'-.-I    nen  thro^^•n  in  my  father's  wav  at  the  time  when  some 

m  tin    lemple;  they  had  since  renewe.l  their  acquaintance 

■nee  Monsieur  Lepitre  conceived  it  bis  duty  to  ^emedv  my 

at     rs  oversight;  but  the  sum  he  allowed  nie  monthh-  was 

M.  J^epttre  occupied  a  fine  old  house,  the  Hotel  Joveuse 
.hero  as  in  all  the  ancient  residences  of  the  nobilitv!  tS 
«M>  a  lod.^e  for  a  gate-porter.    During  the  hour  of  recV;atlon 

port  r  named  Doisy.     Monsieur  Lepitre  either  knew  no  hinjr 
of  l;o...y  s  business,  or  lie  winked  at  it.    The  man  was  a  per^ 
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feet  smuggler,  made  much  of  by  the  boys  in  their  own  in- 
terest ;  he  was  the  screen  for  all  our  mischief,  our  confidant 
when  we  stole  in  after  hours,  our  go-betwoen  with  the  lending 
library  for  prohibited  books.  Breakfast  with  a  cup  of  coflEoe 
was  in  the  most  aristocratic  taste,  in  cousequcnce  of  the 
exorbitant  price  to  which  colonial  products  rose  under  Na- 
poleon. If  the  use  of  coffee  and  of  sugar  was  a  luxury  to  our 
parents, in  us  it  vras  a  sign  of  such  arrogant  siiperiority  as  was 
enough  to  give  us  a  passion  for  it,  if  tho  tendency  to  imita- 
tion, greediness,  and  the  infection  of  fashion  had  not  been 
enough.  Doisy  gave  us  credit ;  he  supposed  that  every  school- 
boy must  have  sisters  or  aunts  who  would  uphold  his  honor 
and  pay  his  debts. 

For  a  long  time  I  resisted  the  blandishments  of  the  coffee- 
bar.  If  my  judges  could  have  known  the  force  of  temptation, 
the  heroic  efforts  of  my  soul  to  attain  to  such  stoicism,  and 
the  suppressed  rages  of  my  ':'<ng  resistance,  they  would  have 
dried  away  my  tears  instead  of  provoking  them  to  flow.  But, 
boy  as  I  was,  could  I  have  acquired  the  magnanimity  which 
leads  us  to  scorn  the  scorn  of  others?  And  I  was  also  feeling 
perhaps  the  temptations  of  various  social  vices  whose  power 
was  increased  by  my  longing. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  my  father  and  mother  came 
to  Paris.  The  day  of  their  arrival  was  announced  to  me  by 
my  brother;  he  wf.s  living  in  Paris,  but  had  not  paid  me  a 
single  visit.  My  sisters  were  to  come  too,  and  we  were  all 
to  see  Paris  together.  The  first  day  we  were  to  dine  at  the 
Palais-Koyal  to  be  close  to  the  Theatre-Frangais.  In  spite 
of  the  intoxicating  delight  of  such  a  programme  of  unhoped- 
for joys,  my  glee  was  mitigated  by  the  sense  of  a  coming 
storm,  which  so  easily  blights  those  who  are  inured  to  trou- 
bles. I  had  to  confess  a  debt  of  a  hundred  francs  to  the  Sieur 
Doisy,  who  threatened  to  apply  to  my  parents  for  the  money. 
I  determined  to  make  use  of  my  brother  as  Doisv's  dragoman, 
to  plead  my  repentance  and  mediate  for  forgiveness.  My 
father  was  in  favor  of  mercy ;  but  my  mother  was  relentless ; 
her  dark-blue  eye  petrified  me,  and  she  fulminated  terrible 
forecasts. 
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Whan«     ,?      ^"*/  "!"  ""'"^^  "f  ""=  """"•J-  r  «.,t  them' 
Marat  was  ,m  a,i»,.|  a,  romparii  to  me  ^ 

hi'l::  r,''r "- '° "- »'  '"«■  'o/a';:;r,UdCnS 

came  again   to  escort  me  back       .\    mri   ^  *-  ^^"7^^'''^' and 
watclied  with  le«s  care  thm  1       \F      T"^"^  ^^^^  ^««^ 

talks  of  lovers,  a  youth  of  wcm^o"        '  '"'  '  ^^''^  ^^^^^ 

But   in    Paris  at   that   time   the   conversation   nt   f.u 
students  was  tinged  bv  the  Oriental  and  S^.taHke lo^'i":, 
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the  Palais-Koval.  The  Palais-Royal  was  an  Eldorado  of  love 
Acre  U.ls  ,;.ady  coi.u-d  were  current  ..very  eve.nng  \  irgm 
double  ^■•iherJ  enlightened,  and  there  our  eun„..ty  nnght 
fillUi^eation.  Th^  I'alais-Koyal  an.l  1  were  asymptote., 
..v...-  tcndin-  to  nurt,  but  never  meeting.  ,     ,  .   , 

"  Ti-;;'  Lv  tat.  ,i,w,.m.a  „,y  iM... .  iiy  '■■';-,;;. -'j°- 

'  ■  .,n\llt  -l»v,s  ,....1  called  for  ,„.  ,.,>  tl-', -/^J"™ - 
,0  ovoiiin"  A  WKi-'ular  t..nii  of  rcmMlioi.:  The  Marquise 
ie  IWo  Se  »as  a  verv  eeremonious  fmc  la.ly.  to  whom  it 
tvert"  r'ed  to  .nak..'  ..e  a  pro^-nt  of  a  erown-p.ece  A. 
^1.  u«r!.atl,e,lr„l,  as  ...ucl,  painted  a.  a  „..,„at„re,  and  raag- 
r  „.k.  ,1ro«.J  «lif  lived  in  lier  mansion  jnst  as  tliougl^ 
LirxV  ""e  "iU  "live,  seeing  none  but  old  ladies  and 

gentl^t^n   a  eon.pany  of  fossils  "-"«  «'™",  „  tw  no 
*'        .  i  _.     x',^  t\no  i>v(>r  snoke  to  nie,  anu  i  u""  ""i- 

tl  X-ed  of  W  youth,  which  was  so  annoying  to  all  the 

''Y  h^ped  for  the  success  of  an  escapade  Imsed  on  their  in- 

me.    Jean  her  man  .  tr        ,  unfortunately, 

K:  intnt;.:'';;;'/ ufe  ':i.,nit,  „r  t,.  ja,.  o.  the 

-trs"i:^°rin"rrS.r:;nir;;L..n,ad.ota. 

rM:;;;:i:Xpi:;:^s^*>n...osL..;d.i>evvo.|.n^ 
"*"i  ;:,.;;'uJ:;n.n:nhep:rais-ilo  :i  ."o;.  pa^dise 

T  '  .  n      e  dav  .hen,  ashamed  of  being  so  ig- 

IS;::;  al-i-  .»entj,  1  determined  to  defy  ever,  penl 
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to  pain  my  end — at  the  ven,'  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
evade  Monsieur  Lepitre  as  he  got  into  a  hackney  coach  (a 
ditlicult  matter,  for  he  had  a  club  foot,  and  was  as  stout  as 
Louis  XVIII.) — who  should  appear  but  my  mother,  arriving 
in  a  post-chaise.  I  was  riveted  by  her  eye,  and  stood  like  a 
bird  fascinated  by  a  serpent. 

Wiiat  ciiance  had  led  to  this  meeting?  Nothing  could  be 
simpler.  Napoleon  was  making  a  last  etfort.  My  father,  fore- 
seeing the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  had  come  to  explain  mat- 
ters to  my  brotlier,  who  was  already  embarked  in  diplomacy 
under  tlie  Imperial  rule,  lie  had  come  from  Tours  with  my 
mother.  My  mother  had  undertaken  to  convey  me  home,  to 
remove  me  from  the  dangers  which,  to  those  who  were  keen 
enough  to  follow  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  capital.  Thus,  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  snatched  from 
Paris,  just  as  my  residence  there  would  have  proved  fateful. 
The  torments  of  an  imagination  for  ever  agitated  by 
thwarted  desires,  and  the  weariness  of  a  life  saddened  by  con- 
stant privations,  had  thrown  me  into  study,  just  as  in  former 
times  men  weary  of  life  shut  themselves  u|)  in  cloisters.  Study 
had  become  a  passion  with  me,  which  might  have  blighted  me 
utterly  by  imprisoning  me  at  an  age  when  young  men  ought  to 
be  free  to  enjoy  the  activities  of  their  natural  springtime. 

This  slight  sketch  of  my  early  years,  in  which  you  can 
imagine  much  sadness,  was  necessary  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  effect  of  that  training  on  my  later  life."  Bearing  the 
stamp  of  so  many  adverse  influences,  at  the  aae  of  twenty  I 
was  stunted,  thin,  and  pale.  Mv  spirit,  full  of  cravin'^s 
struggled  with  a  body  which  was  frail  indeed  in  appearance, 
but  which— as  an  old  doctor  of  Tours  was  wont  to  say— was 
going  through  the  last  annealing  process  of  an  iron  tempera- 
ment. Young  in  body  and  old  in  mind.  I  had  read  and 
thought  so  much,  that  I  was  metaphysirallv  familiar  with  life 
in  its  hitrhcst  summits,  just  when  I  was  about  to  exidore  the 
tortuous  ditTicuUies  of  its  narrow  pa.«ses  and  tlic  sandv  ways 
of  its  plains.    Exceptional  chances  had  kept  me  late  in  that 


It 
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(Idi^lilfiil  pliasc  when  the  soul  is  conscious  of  its  first  njritn- 
tion,  wlicii  it  is  opcninfr  to  its  first  raptures,  wIumi  everything 
is  fresh  and  full  of  savor.  I  was  standin;,'  between  boyhood 
prolonged  by  study,  and  inanlinid  late  in  sliouing  its  green 
shoots.  Xo  young  man  was  ever  more  fully  prepared  than  I 
to  feel  and  to  love. 

Tu  fully  understand  my  uarralivc,  think  of  me  at  the 
eharming  age  when  the  lips  are  pure  from  falsehood,  when 
the  eyes  are  honest  though  veiled  by  lids  weiglied  down  by 
shyness  in  conflict  with  desire,  when  the  spirit  is  not  yet  ab- 
ject before  Jesuitical  woridliness,  and  when  the  heart  is  as 
timid  as  its  iirst  impulses  are  vehemently  generous, 

I  need  say  nothing  of  my  journey  from  Paris  to  Tours 
with  my  mother.  Her  cold  demeanor  crushed  the  effusiveness 
of  my  affection.  As  we  started  afresh  after  each  relay,  I  re- 
solved to  talk  to  her;  but  a  look  or  a  word  scared  away  the 
j)hrases  I  had  composed  as  a  beginning.  At  Orleans,  where 
we  were  to  sleep,  my  mother  reproached  me  for  my  silence. 
I  fell  at  her  knees  and  clasped  them,  shedding  hot  tears;  I 
poured  out  my  heart  to  her,  bursting  with  affection;  I  tried 
to  soften  her  by  the  eloquence  of  my  pleading;  starving  for 
love,  my  wurds  might  have  stirred  the  soul  of  a  stepmother. 
My  mother  told  me  I  was  acting  a  farce.  I  complained  of 
her  neglect ;  she  calk"^.  me  an  unnatural  son.  There  was  such 
a  cold  grip  about  my  heart  that  at  Blois  I  went  out  on  the 
bridge  to  throw  myself  into  the  Loire.  I  was  put  off  from  sui- 
cide simply  by  the  height  of  the  parapet. 

On  my  arrival,  my  two  sisters,  who  scarcely  knew  me, 
showed  more  surprise  than  warmth;  later,  however,  by  com- 
parison they  seemed  to  me  full  of  kindliness.  I  was  given  a 
bedroom  on  the  third  floor.  You  will  understand  the  extent 
of  my  wretchedness  when  I  tell  you  that  my  mother  left  me, 
a  grown  man,  with  no  linen  but  my  shabby  college  outfit,  and 
no  wardrobe  but  what  I  had  brought  from  Paris. 

When  I  flew  from  one  end  of  the  drawing-room  to  the 
other  to  pick  up  her  handkerchief,  she  gave  me  thanks  as 
cold  as  she  might  have  granted  to  a  servant.    Watching  her 
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anxiously  as  I  did,  to  discover  whether  thoro  wore  in  her 
luiirt  .1  friable  sjmt  where  I  could  insert  some  Imds  of  afTec- 
tiun.  1  saw  her  a  tail,  parclied,  thin  woman,  a  <rambler,  selfish 
and  insolent — like  all  the  Listomeres,  in  whom  impertinence 
is  part  of  their  dower.  Slie  saw  nothinji  in  life  hut  duties 
to  be  performed ;  every  cold-hearted  woman  I  liave  ever  met 
has  made  duty  her  religion,  as  she  did;  slie  accepted  our 
adoration  as  a  priest  accepts  incense  at  mass;  my  elder 
brother  seemed  to  have  absorbed  the  modicum  of  maternal 
feeling  her  heart  could  contain.  8he  was  constantly  inflicting 
small  stings  of  biting  irony,  the  weapon  of  heartless  people, 
which  she  freely  u.<ed  on  us  who  could  n.)t  retort. 

In  spite  of  all  these  thorny  barriers,  instinctive  feeling  is 
held  by  so  many  roots,  the  pious  terror  inspired  l)y  a  mother 
includes  so  many  ties— indeed,  to  give  her  up  as  hopeless  is 
too  cruel  a  shock — that  the  sublime  blunder  of  loving  her 
lasted  till  a  day  when  at  a  riper  age  we  judged  her  truly. 
Then  began  her  children's  reprisals.  Their  indifference,  re- 
sulting from  the  dismchantment  of  the  past,  enhanced  by  the 
slimy  wreckage  they  have  rescued  from  it,  overflows  her  tomb 
even. 

This  frightful  despotism  drove  out  the  voluptuous  dreams 
I  had  madly  hoped  to  realize  at  Tours.  I  flung  myself  des- 
perately into  my  father's  library,  where  I  read'^ill  the  books 
I  did  not  already  know.  My  long  hours  of  study  spared  me 
all  contact  with  my  mother;  but  they  left  me,  morally,  worse 
off  than  ever.  My  eldest  sister,  who  has  since  married  our 
cousin  the  Marquis  de  Listomere,  sometime?  tried  to  comfort 
me  without  being  able  to  soothe  the  irritation  from  which  1 
suffered.    I  longed  for  death. 

Great  events,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  were  then  in  the 
air.  The  Due  d'Angouleme,  having  left  Bordeaux  to  join 
Louis  XVIII.  in  Paris,  was  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  ovations 
prepared  by  the  enthusiasm  that  possessed  France  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons.  Touraine  in  a  ferment  round  its  legit- 
imate princes,  the  town  [■;  a  turmoil,  the  windou-s  iiung  with 
flags,  the  residents  all  in  their  best,  the  preparations  for  the 
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fet",  the  i'-.dcfinablc  s<)iii('thin«r  in  the  air  which  mounted  to 
mv  iu'aa.  ail  made  m.'  long  t<.  Ik-  pn-scnt  at  tlio  ball  that  was 
to' be  givon  to  tho  Prince.    Whon.  greatly  daring,  I  expressed 
this  wish  to  inv  mother— at  that  time  too  ill  to  go  out— she 
was  extremely  wroth.     Had  1  dropiu-d  frojn  the  Congo,  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  wiint  was  going  on?     How  could  I    imagine 
that  the  familv  would  not  be  fitly  rei)resented  at  the  ball ?    In 
the  aiisence  of  mv  ffither  and  brother,  of  course  it  would  be 
my  part  to  go.    Had  I  no  mother?  Did  she  never  think  of  her 
children's   happiness?— In  a  moment  the  almost   disowned 
son   had   become  a  person  of  importance.    I   was  as  much 
amazed  1)V  finding  mvself  of  consequence  as  by  the  dehige  of 
ironical  reasoning  with  which  my  mother  received  my  request. 
1  (luestioned  mv  sisters,  and  heard  that  my  mother,  who 
liked  theatrical  suVprises,  had  necessarily  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  mv  dress.    T!ie  tailors  of  Tours,  in  the  sudden  rush  of 
customers,  could  none  of  them  undertake  to  fit  me  out.     So 
my  mother  had  sent  for  a  needlewoman,  who,  as  usual  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  cverj-  Kind  of 
sewing.    A  blue  coat  was  secretly  made  for  me,  more  or  less 
successfullv.    Silk  stocking  and  new  pumps  were  easily  pro- 
cured ;  meii  wore  their  waistcoats  short,  and  I  could  have  one 
of  my  father's;  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  donned  a  shirt 
with'a  goffered  frill  that  gave  importance  to  my  figure  and 
was  lost  in  the  folds  of  my  cravat.    When  I  was  dressed,  I  was 
so  little  like  mvsdf  that  my  sisters'  compliments  gave  me 
courage  to  make  my  appearance  before  the  whole  of  assembled 

Touraine. 

It  was  a  formidable  enterpri5.e !  But  too  many  were  called 
to  this  festivity  to  allow  of  there  being  many  elect.  Thanks 
to  my  slender  :;gure,  I  w^as  able  to  creep  into  a  tent  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Maison  Papion,  and  got  close  to  the  armchair 
in  which  the  Prince  was  enthroned.  In  an  instant  I  was 
stifled  bv  the  heat,  dazzl.nl  by  the  lisrhts,  by  the  crimson  hang- 
ings, the  gilt  ornaments,  the  dresses  and  the  diamonds  of  the 
first 'pu^»'i<'  fiiiiotion  I  had  ever  attended.  I  was  pushed  about 
by  a  throng  uf  men  aud  wo:.aen,  all  hustling  and  crowding 
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onch  othor  in  a  cloiid  of  dust.    The  blatant  brass  and  Bourbon 
ttrains  of  tlic  inilitarv  band  were  drownt'd  by  shouts  of: 

"JIurrah  for  tlic  Due  d"Auf,'()uk'ine !  Long  live  the  King! 
Hurrah  for  the  Bourlwns  I" 

The  fete  was  an  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  in  which  every 
one  vied  with  the  rest  in  his  vehement  eaperness  to  hail  the 
rising  sun  of  the  Bourlxms.  a  dis[)Ia\-  of  party  selfishness  that 
left  me  cold,  made  me  feel  small,  and  slirink  into  myself. 

Carried  away  like  a  straw  in  a  whirlpool.  I  was  childishly 
wishing  tliat  I  were  the  Due  dWnjroulemc.  and  could  mingle 
with  the.<e  Princes  thus  made  a  show  of  to  the  staring  crowd. 
This  silly  provincial  fancy  gave  rise  to  an  ambition  dignified 
by  my  character  and  by  circumstances.  Who  might  not  have 
coveted  this  worship,  rei)eated  on  a  more  splendid  scale  a  few 
months  later  when  all  Paris  rushed  to  greet  the  Emperor  on 
his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba?  This  supreme  power 
over  the  masses,  whose  feelings  and  vitality  discharge  them- 
.selvcs  into  one  soul,  made  me  a  sudden  devotee  to  (Jlory,  the 
goddess  who  puts  the  French  to  the  sword  nowadavs,  as  the 
Druidess  of  old  sacrificed  the  (Jauls. 

And  then,  as  suddenly.  I  saw  the  woman  who  was  fated  to 
goad  perpetually  my  ambitious  hopes  and  to  crown  them  by 
throwing  me  into  contact  with  Royalty. 

Too  shy  to  ask  any  one  to  dance' with  me,  and  fearing,  too, 
that  I  might  make  confusion  in  the  figures,  I  naturally  felt 
very  awkward,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  myself.  "^  Just 
when  I  was  most  conscious  of  the  fatigue  of  constantly  mov- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  an  ofhcer  trod  'on  my 
feet,  which  were  swollen  by  the  pressure  of  my  shoes  and  by 
the  heat.  This  crowning  annoyance  disgusted  me  with  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  impossible  to  get  away,  and  I  took  refuge 
in  a  corner  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  vacant  bench,  where  I  sat 
down,  my  gaze  fixed,  motionless,  and  sulkv.  A  woman,  mis- 
led by  my  delicate  looks,  took  me  for  a  boy  half  asleep  while 
awaiting  my  mother's  pleasure,  and  seated  hc-sdf  by  me  with 
the  light  movement  of  a  bird  settling  on  its  n.'st.  "  I  was  at 
oace  aware  oi:  a  Itminiiie  fragrance  which  flashed  upon  my 
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soul  as  Orifutal  poetry  has  flashed  upon  it  sinrc.  I  looked  at 
my  neiulilxir,  and  was  more  dazzled  by  her  thau  I  had  been 
by  the  ball. 

If  you  have  at  all  entered  into  my  previous  life,  you  can 
guess  the  emotions  that  swelled  my  heart.  My  (^yes  were  sud- 
denly fascinated  by  white  rounded  sho\iIders  that  made  mo 
lonj^  to  bury  my  face  in  them,  shoulders  faintly  pink,  as  if 
they  were  blushin;:  to  find  themselves  bare  for  the  first  time, 
ba.shful  slioulders  with  a  soul  of  their  own  and  a  satin  skin 
shining  in  the  light  like  a  silken  fabric.  Betveen  these  shoul- 
ders ran  a  furrow  which  my  eyes,  bolder  than  my  hand,  glided 
into.  Mv  heart  beat  as  I  stood  up  to  look  over  them,  and  I 
was  entirely  captivated  by  a  bosom  modestly  covered  with 
gauze,  perfect  in  roundness,  and  bluely  veined  as  it  lay  softly 
bedded  in  lace  frills.  The  least  details  of  the  charming  head 
were  allurements  stirring  me  to  endless  delight:  the  sheen 
of  the  hair  knotted  above  a  neck  as  peach-like  as  a  little  girl's, 
the  white  partings  made  by  the  comb  along  which  my  imagi- 
nation played  as  in  a  new-made  path — everything  together 
turned  my  brain. 

Looking  round  to  make  sure  that  no  one  saw  me,  I  buried 
my  face  in  that  back  as  a  baby  hides  in  its  mother's  breast, 
and  kissed  tho.se  shoulders  all  over,  rubbing  my  cheek  against 
them.  The  lady  gave  a  piercing  cry,  inaudible  above  the  mu- 
sic; she  turned  sharply  around,  saw  me,  and  said,  "Mon- 


sieur 


If  she  had  said,  "My  good  boy,  what  possesses  you?"  I 
should  perhaps  have  killed  her;  but  this  word  Monsieur 
brought  hot  tears  to  my  eyes. 

I  was  ])etrified  by  a  look  fired  with  righteous  anger,  and 
an  exquisite  face  crowned  with  a  plait  of  fair  brown  hair,  in 
harmony  with  those  adorable  shoulders.  The  crimson  of  of- 
fended modesty  flamed  in  her  face,  which  was  already  soft- 
ening with  a  woman's  forgiveness  for  a  mad  act  when  she  is 
the  cause  of  it,  and  when  she  sees  a  passion  of  worship  in  the 
tears  of  repentance.  She  rose  and  walked  away  with  the 
dignity  of  a  queen. 
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-nd^n;"  Un  tn  UdtThatf  "'"'1  ^"^  '">'  '-«''--  '»>-. 
monkey.       wa,  ashamed  T.t  ''^'""'  '"'^'  "  •^"^•">'»"1'- 

ing  the  apple  I  had'Sn  oT  "'  ^'"'^'^  "^"f^""-^"  '•^''i«h- 
the  blood  I  hL  "tnted  \^  "^  ""  "'-'  "'"  •''•'  '^""'"h  «' 
with  my  eye,  thrS  Tn  ;  r^Tr"'.""''  '"""'^'"'^ 
overpowered  bv  this  firJ  .7         .         ^'■"™  '"*"«''""■     Then, 

without  findin,  the  unkno:^  -i     ^      ^^'^  "J  «  '^-rt. 
bed,  an  altered  creature  ^  "°"'®  "^'^  ^o 

.iu\i:hir:t%7v"f::^::i;::'r,"'  ""^•,''"" "-'  ■"  '>"y 

nothing  of  love  I  had  fflii«„  ."^'™^>-    '^"dch-nly.  knowing 

tion  o?  the  mos     nton^  feo'linr'"-     ''  ""*  ^'''^  «"*  '«-? 
stranpe  thine'    I  had  m!/      ^  *  '"'"  ^-""  "^"""^  «  very 

draw^g.^^;  tL  lai  ;ridr;E:nr  i"'--^  ^"-^'"^ 

on  me.    Is  there  an  li„„r  .  L  ,       ''iSMcat  impression 

all  other  womer^h  oh  .™  ,   '''■  '  '""^'•-"'"''  •"""«"  •>«" 

When  p   i„  i„;,:5:\-';,  p-;n  a,  »'r'«  "  '^'  - 

have  never  sinee  ^S'vM  ;,LXre"  ""  "■  ""^  '"^  "^"O  ' 

1  hough  mentally  I  was  in  ecsfn,,.' Tc„„  j.  . 
-y  mother  was  at' once  all  da"  u  rerr^efu?  7^  '"•' 
mals  aware  of  approaching  distemper  I  I'u''  ^'^'  '»"'■ 
corner  of  the  garden  to  dr^am  of^fe  kisseTl  h„dT,  '^*°  f 
few  day«  after  the  memorable  bal  mv  Ithert '  ?'  ^ 
cribe  my  neglect  of  studv   n,v  m  i.ff  '^^^^  *°  a*- 

looks.  my  hefdlcssnL  tr  Lm  a^^^^^^  *?  '"  T'^'^'"^ 
0  the  natural  development  o  a  gn,t  I'^an  r'  't'*'"''' 
the  universal  remedv  for  everv  malad  of  wv"  k  ""^'^  ''''' 
give  no  account,  wa^reirirded  ./?r  ?  .  ^"^'^  ''''^°<*  can 
of  my  apathy.  M^Xtc  id  UnT'lTr'  ''"'"^  ^^ 
days  at  Prape.e,  a  chateau  o^V i^^: ^^I^^J^ 
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and  Azay-k'-T^i(lcaii,  witli  a  frieml  of  Iuts,  to  whom,  no  donb'f, 
slie  gave  her  private  instructions. 

On  the  (lay  wlion  I  was  thus  givon  the  key  of  tlio  fields,  I 
had  plunged"^  so  deeply  into  tlie  ocean  of  lovo  that  I  had 
crossed  it.  I  knew  not"  my  fair  one's  name;  what  could  I  call 
her  or  where  could  1  find  lier?  To  whom  indeed  could  I  speak 
of  her?  My  natural  sliyness  increased  the  unaccountal)Ie  ter- 
rors which  possess  a  young  heart  at  the  first  flutter  of  love, 
and  made  me  hegin  with  the  melancholy  which  is  the  end  of 
a  hopeless  passion.  I  was  (piite  content  to  come  and  go  and 
wander  about  the  country,  with  the  childlike  spirit  that  is 
ready  for  anything  and  has  a  certain  tinge  of  chivalry;  I  was 
prepared  to  hunt  through  all  the  country-houses  of  Touraine, 
wandering  on  foot,  and  saying  at  each  pretty  turret,  "It  will 
be  there !" 

So  one  Thursday  morning  I  left  Tours  by  tlie  Saint-Eloy 
gate,  I  crossed  the  bridges  of  Saint-Sauvcur,  1  reached  Pon- 
eher.  my  nose  in  the  air  in  front  of  every  house  I  passed,  and 
was  on  the  road  to  (Miinon.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
could  rest  under  a  tree,  walk  fast  or  slowly  as  I  list,  without 
being  called  to  account  by  any  one.  To  a  poor  creature  so 
utterly  cnished  by  the  various  despotisms  which  weigh  more 
or  less  on  every  yming  life,  the  first  taste  of  freedom,  though 
exerted    in    trilles,    brought    unspeakable   expansion    to    my 

soul. 

Several  reasons  combined  to  make  that  a  high  day  full  of 
delights.  In  my  childhood  my  walks  had  never  taken  me 
more  than  a  league  out  of  the  town.  My  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pont-le-Voy  and  the  walks  I  had  taken  in 
Paris  had  not  surfeited  me  with  rural  beauty.  Neverthelesf , 
I  had  retained  from  the  earliest  impressions  of  my  life  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  beauty  inherent  in  the  scenery  round 
Tours,  with,  which  I  was  familiar.  Thus,  though  T  was  new 
to  what  constitutes  the  poetry  of  a  site,  T  was  unconsciously 
exacting,  as  men  are  who  hav(>  conceived  of  the  ideal  of  an  art 
without  ever  having  practised  it. 
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To  po  to  tho  chhtoau  of  Frapo^lp.  those  who  walk  or  ride 
shorton  tho  way  by  crossing  tho  coiuiiion  known  as  the  Landes 
de  Charloma.imc.  a  waste-  lyin^^  at  the  top  of  tlio  phitoau  which 
divides  the  valley  oi  the  Cher  from  that  of  the  Jndre    and 
which  IS  reached  by  a  cross-road  from  Champy.   This  flat  and 
sandy  down,  depressin.rr  ..non^rh  for  about  a  league,  ends  in  a 
coppice  ad.|o,nin<r  the  rord  to  Sacbe.  the  villape  nearest  to 
l^rapesle      This  country  iine.  Iradinir  into  the  Chinon  road 
at  some  distance  bey  nd  ?.,'!„».  ski/ts  an  undulating  plain 
devoid  of  remarkable  '  .m:ns  as  far  ■..  the  hamlet  of  Artanne. 
Thence  a  valley  opens  J.uwn  to  the  ].oire,  from  Montvazon  at 
the  head:  the  bills  seem  to  rebound  under  the  countrv-houses 
on  each  range  of  slopes;  it  is  n  glorious  emerald  ba^in,  and 
at  the  bottom  the  Indre  winds  in  serpentine  curves.     I  was 

liTal-  Wri  'T  '  "P'"''""'  astonishment  for  which 
the  dulncss  of  the  Landes  or  the  fatigue  of  mv  walk  had  pre- 
pared me:-If  this  woman,  the  flower  of  her  se.x,  inhabi  s  a 
spot  on  earth.  It  must  be  this! 

At  the  thought  I  leaned  against  a  walnut-tree;  and  now 
whenever  I  revisit  that  beloved  vallev,  I  go  to  rest  under  its' 
boughs.    Under  that  tree,  the  confidant  of  all  mv  though  si 
examine  myself  as  to  the  changes  that  mav  have  taken  pla'c 
dunng  the  time  that  has  elap.sed  since  last  'l  left  it 

tbP^firl^^^"^  7*  ^"':f'^  ""''■  '*  '''''  *'''"^  that 'she  dwelt; 
lomf  w?  T  \T^^  '"^  ""  ^  '^'^^  «^  the  down  was  her 
sun  strn^L  f  V""°  u"''"  '"•^'  -alnut-tree,  the  noondav 

sun  struck  sparks  from  the  slates  of  her  roof  and  the  glass 
panes  of  her  windows.    Her  cambric  dress  was  the  white  sp 
I  could  see  among  some  vines  under  a  pleached  allev.     She 

trLiw\b"'v  n"'^-V'""^^  «^  '-''  •-"  '^--  -thin.' 
w   h    ilf  ^«"7' ^here  she  grew  for  heaven,  filling  i 

finite  love  with  nothing  to  keep  it  alive  but  an  object  only 
once  seen,  m  the  long  watery  ribband  which  glistenr  n  the 

deck  hat  vale  of  love  with  moving  traoerv,  in  tho  oak  woods 
thrust  forward  between  the  vineyards  on  the  hillsides  rounded 
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bv  the  rivor  into  constant  varioty.  and  in  the  soft  outlines 
crossing  cacli  other  and  fading  to  tlu>  horizon. 

If  you  wish  to  sco  Xaturo  fair  and  virginal  as  a  brido.  go 
tbithcr  some  s])ring  day.  if  yon  want  to  solace  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  your  heart,  return  in  the  late  days  of  autumn.  In 
spring  Love  flutters  his  wings  under  the  open  sky;  in  autumn 
we  dream  of  those  who  are  no  more.  Weak  lungs  inbale  a 
healins:  freshness,  the  eye  finds  rest  on  goldon-hucd  groves 
from  which  the  soul  liorrows  sweet  peace. 

At  the  moment  when  I  looked  down  on  the  valley  of  the 
Indre,  the  mills  on  its  falls  gave  voice  to  the  murmuring  vale; 
the  poplars  laughed  as  they  swayed ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky;  the  birds  sang,  the  grasshoppers  chirped,  everything 
was  melody.  Never  ask  me  again  why  I  love  Touraine !  I  do 
not  love  it  as  we  love  our  childhood's  home,  nor  as  we  love 
an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  I  love  it  as  an  artist  loves  art.  I  love 
it  less  than  I  love  you:  still,  but  for  Touraine,  perhaps  I 
should  not  now  be  alive. 

Without  knowing  why.  my  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  white 
spot,  to  the  woman  who  shone  in  that  garden  as  the  Ml  of  a 
convolvulus  shines  among  shrubs  and  is  blighted  by  a  touch. 
My  soul  deeply  stirred,  I  went  down  into  this  bower,  and 
presentlv  saw  a  village,  whi'^h  to  my  highly-strung  poetic 
mood  seemed  matchless.     Picture  to  yourself  three   mills, 
charmingly  situated  among  pretty  islets  with  imbayed  banks, 
and  crowned  with  clumps  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow 
of  water;  for  what  other  name  can  I  give  to  the  aquatic  vege- 
tation, so  brightly  tinted,  which  ?arpets  the  stream,  floats  on 
its  surface,  follows  its  eddies,  yields  to  its  caprices,  and  bends 
to  the  turmoil  of  waters  lashed  by  the  mill-wheels.    Here  and 
there  rise  shoals  of  pebbles  on  which  the  river  breaks  in  a 
fringe  of  surf  reflecting  the  sun.     Amaryllis,  water-lilies, 
whit'e  and  yellow,  reeds,  and  phlox  dress  the  banks  with  glo- 
rious hues.     A  crumbling  bridge  of  rotten  timbers,  its  piles 
hung  with  flowers,  its  balustrade  covered  with  herbage  and 
velvety  mosses,  and  hanging  over  the  stream,  but  not  yet 
fallen ;  time-worn  boats,  fishing-net",  tlie  monotonous  song  of 
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.1  Phophord.  (lucks  paddlinp  from  islo  to  islo.  or  prooning  them- 
selves on  tlio  slioals-/r  jard,  as  the  coarse  -ravel  deposited 
hy  tlio  I^iire  is  called :  niiiler-s  m.'n.  a  cap  over  one  ear,  load- 
ing their  mul.^:  every  derail  made  the  scene  strikingly  art- 
less.    Then,  1,  vond  the  brid-e.  inuiginc  two  or  three  farms 
a  dove-cote,  sundry  turrets,  thirty  hous(>s  or  more,  standing 
apart  in  gardens  divided  by  hed.ires  of  honeysuckle,  jessamine 
an(    clematis;  heaps  of  manure  in  front  of  every  door   and 
cocks  and  hens  in  the  road— and  you  see  the  village  of  Pont- 
du-liuan,  a  pretty  hamlet  crowned  with  an  old  church  of 
characteristic  style,  a  church  of  the  time  of  the  Crusade,  such 
as  painters  love  for  their  i.ictures.     Set  it  all  in  the  midst 
of  ancient  walnut-trees,  of  young  poplars  with  their  pale  gold 
foliage,  ad.l  some  elegant  dwellings  rising  from  broad  mead- 
ows where  the  eye  loses  itself  under  the  warm  misty  s'  y  and 

counTn        "'  '""''  ''^''  ""^  '^'  ^''""''"'^  ^'""^^'^  «^  this  bvely 
I  followed  the  lane  to  Sache  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  noting  the  details  of  the  hills  that  broke  the  line  of  the 
opposite  shore.     At  last  I  reached  a  park  of  venerabr  rees 
which  showed  me  that  I  was  at  Frapesle.     I  arrived  e.xac  v 
as  the  bell  was  ringing  for  late  breakfast.     After  this  Tea 
my  host,  never  suspecting  that  I  had  come  from  Tours  on  foot 
took  me  all  over  Ins  grounds,  and  from  every  part  of  them 
I  could  .see  the  valley  under  various  aspects;  here  through  a 
v.sta,  and  there  spread  out  before  me.'  In  manv  ptc  fmy 
m^  .^s  attracted  to  the  horizon  by  the  broad 'gouLTtkle 
of  he  Loire,  where  between  the  rolling  hills  sails  showed  the 
fantastic  shapes  flying  before  the  wind.    As  I  climbed  a  ridl 
I  could  admire  for  the  first  time  the  chateau  0    Azay  a  d^f 
mon,i  .,th  a  thousand  facets,  with  the  Indre  for  a  ;ettfng 
nd  perched  on  piles  buried  in  flowers.    There  in  a  dell  I    a^ 
h    roinantic  mass  of  the  chateau  of  «ache,  a  melancholy  sr 
ful    of  harmonies  too  sad  for  superficial  minds,  but  dear  to 
poets  whose  spirit  is  stricken.     I  n.vself  at  a  !at;r  timeloved 
Its  silence,  its  huge  hoary  trees,  and  the  mysten    h  He  n^!^ 
to  hang  over  that  deserted  hollow  !-And 'still;  each  t  m^l 
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cau-'lit  sight.  ..n  tlio  shonldor  of  the  next  liill.  of  the  pretty 
little  chatoiui  I  had  seen  and  cho^^en  at  a  first  glance,  iny  eye 
lingered  on  it  with  delight. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  my  host,  reading  in  my  eyes  an  eager  d' 
such  as  a  youth  of  iiiy  age  oxpres^s  without  guile,  "you  s     at 
a  i)rettv  woman  from  afar  as  a  dog  seents  game." 

I  did  not  like  the  tone  of  this  remark,  but  I  asked  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  owner. 

"It  is  Clochegourde,"  said  he,  "a  pretty  house  belonging  to 
the  Comte  de  Mortsauf,  the  representative  of  a  family  noted 
in  the  historv  of  Touraine,  whose  fortune  dates  from  the  time 
of  Louis  .\l',  and  whose  name  reveals  the  adventure  to  which 
he  owes  his  arms  and  his  fame.  He  is  descended  from  a 
man  who  survived  hanging.  The  arms  borne  by  the  Mort- 
saufs  are  .—Or,  on  a  cross  juitent  and  counter  potent,  sable,  a 
fleur-de-lys  rooted,  of  the  field,     ilotto,  Dieu  saulve  le  Rot 

notre  Sire. 

"The  Count  came  to  settle  here  on  the  return  of  the 
emigres.  The  house  of  Lenoncourt-Givry  becomes  extinct  in 
his  wife,  who  was  a  Demoiselle  de  Lenoncourt;  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  is  an  only  child.  The  small  wealth  of  this  family 
is  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  splendor  of  their  names  that 
from  pride— or'perhaps  from  necessity— they  always  live  at 
Clochegourde.  and  see  no  one.  Hitherto  their  devotion  to 
the  Bourbons  may  have  justified  their  isolation;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  King's  return  will  change  their  way  of  living. 
When  I  settled  here  last  year  I  paid  them  a  call  of  politeness; 
they  returned  it,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Then  the  winter 
kept  us  apart  for  some  months,  and  political  events  delayed 
our  return,  for  I  have  only  lately  come  home  to  Frapesle. 
Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  a  woman  who  might  take  the  first 
place  anywhere." 

"Does  she  often  go  to  Tours?" 

"She  never  goes  there.  Yes,"  he  added,  correcting  himself, 
"she  went  there  quite  lately,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Due 
d'Angouleine  passed  through  and  was  very  gracious  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortsauf." 
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"It  is  she !"  I  cried. 
"Sli>  ■    Who  ?"• 

"A  woman  with  lieautiful  shouldors." 
"You  will  find  many  women  with  hoautiful  shoulders  in 
Touraino."  said  iio,  laii<jhinj,':  "hut  if  you  are  not  tired,  we 
can  cross  the  river  and  go  up  to  Clochegourde,  where  you  may 
possibly  recognize  your  fine  shoulders." 

I  agreed,  not  without  reddening  from  pleasure  and  shvness. 
By  about  four  o'elof  k  we  reached  the  house  on  which  mv  eves 
had  so  fondly  lingered.   This  little  chateau,  which  looke>  well 
in  the  landscape,  is, in  fact, a  modest  building.   It  ha.^  five  win- 
dows in  front:  that  at  each  end  of  the  south  front  projects  bv 
about  two  yards,  giving  the  effect  of  wings,  and  addin^  to  the 
importance  of  the  house.     The  middle  window  serves  as  the 
door,  whence  double  stej.s  lead  to  a  garden  extendin-  in  ter- 
races down  to  a  meadow  bordering  the  Indre.     Thou^rh  this 
meadow  ,s  divided  by  a  lane  from  the  lowest  terrace  "shaded 
by  a  row  of  ailantus  and  acacia  trees,  it  looks  like  part  of 
the  grounds,  for  the  lane  is  sunk  between  the  terrace  on  one 
side  and  a  thick  hedge  on  the  other.    The  slope  between  the 
house  and  the  river  is  taken  advantage  of  to  avoid  the  incon- 
vemence  of  being  .so  near  the  water  without  losing  the  pretty 
effect.     Under  the  dwelling-house   are   the   stables,   coach- 
houses, storerooms,  and  kitchens,  with  doors  under  archways 
wiLa/7    "  Pl^asinply  curved  at  the  angles,  the  dorm'er 
windows  have  carved  mullions,  and  finials  of  lead  over  the 
gables.     The  slates,  neglected  no  doubt  during  the  Revolu- 
lon,  are  covered  with  the  rust-colored  and  orange  elingincr 

Ifn      /r^^r  ^""'*^'  ^''"""  '^'  ^•'"th.    The  glass  door 

at  the  top  of  the  steps  has  above  it  a  little  campanile  on  which 

may  be  seen  the  achievement  of  the  Blamont-Chauvrvs ;  quar- 

crly  gules  a  pale  vair  between  two  hands  proper,  end  or  two 

ances  sable  in  chevron.     The   motto,  sl.   Mi   touch  J 

truek  me  strangely.    The  supporters,  a  griffin  and  a  dragon 

ehamed  or,  had  a  good  effect  in  sculpture.     The  RevoE 

v:rtt:Z'  *^%'^"-:T"^^  '^"^    '''  "^■'*-  «  ^^"^^^-^ 
vert  fruited  or.    Senart,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
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lie  Safety,  wa^  I'.ailiir  of  Sadie  till  K81,  which  aornunts  for 
this  (k'stniction. 

The  (U'corativo  character  pivi-s  an  eloirnnt  appearance  to 
this  count rv-housc,  as  <h'licatcly  finished  as  a  tlower,  and 
liardiv  seeiiiinir  to  weijxh  on  the  }.Toim<l.  Seen  from  the  val- 
ley, tiie  ".'round  tloor  looks  as  if  it  were  the  first  tloor;  but  on 
the  side  towards  the  courtyard  it  is  on  tlie  same  level  as  a 
wide  path  end  in-.'  in  a  lawn  graced  with  raised  flower-beds. 
To  right  and  left  vineyards,  orchards,  and  some  arable  land 
dotted  with  walnut-trees  slope  away  steeply,  surrounding  the 
house  with  verdure  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  wliich  is 
bordered  on  this  side  with  eluiups  of  trees  whose  various  tints 
of  green  have  been  groii^ied  by  the  hand  of  Xature. 

As  I  mounted  the  winding  road  to  Clochegourde,  I  admired 
these  well-assorted  masses,  and  breathed  an  atmosphere  redo- 
lent of  happiness.  Has  our  moral  nature,  like  physical  na- 
ture, electric  discharges  and  swift  changes  of  temperature? 
Mv  heart  throbbed  in  anticipation  of  the  secret  events  which 
were  about  to  transforin  it  opeo  for  all,  as  animals  grow 
s])ortive  before  fine  weather.  This,  the  most  important  day 
in  mv  life,  was  not  devoid  of  any  circumstance  that  could  con- 
tribute to  sanctify  it.  Nature  had  dressed  her.self  like  a 
maiden  going  forth  to  meet  her  beloved:  my  soul  had  heard 
her  voice  for  the  first  time,  my  eyes  had  admired  her,  as  fruit- 
ful, as  various  as  my  imagination  had  painted  her  in  those 
da v-d reams  at  school  of  which  I  have  told  you  something, 
but  too  little  to  explain  their  influence  over  me.  for  they  were 
as  an  apocalypse  figuratively  predicting  my  life:  every  inci- 
dent of  it.  happy  or  sad.  is  connected  with  them  by  some 
whimsical  image,  by  ti.s  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  soul. 

We  crossed  an  outer  court,  enclosed  by  the  outbuildings  of 
a  rural  habitation — a  granary,  a  winepress,  cow-houses,  and 
stables.  A  servant,  warned  by  the  barking  of  a  watchdog, 
came  out  to  meet  us.  and  told  us  that  Monsieur  le  Comte.  who 
had  L'ono  to  .\zay  in  the  morning,  would  presently  return  no 
doubt,  and  that  Madame  la  Tomtesse  was  at  home.  My  host 
looked  at  me.    I  trembled  io  think  that  he  might  not  choose  to 
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oiill  on  Madame  do  Mortfiaiif  in  lior  liu.-lKiiur.s  absoneo,  Imt  he 
Lid  ilio  j'tTvant  to  announce  our  names. 

I»rivon  by  childish  eagorncjis,  1  hurried  into  the  long  ante- 
rriom  which  ran  across  the  house. 

"Coiiio  in,  pray,"  said  a  golden  voice. 

.Mthough  M  idame  de  Mortsauf  had  spoken  hut  one  word  at 
the  I)all,  I  recognizee!  lier  voice,  which  sank  into  my  soul,  and 
filled  it  as  a  sunbeam  fills  and  gilds  a  prisoner's  cell.  Then, 
reflecting  that  she  might  recognize  me,  I  longed  to  fly;  it  was 
too  late;  she  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  our  eves 
met.  Which  of  ns  reddened  most  deeply  I  do  not  know.  She 
returned  to  her  seat  in  frotit  of  an  endjroidery  frame.  <he  ser- 
vant having  pushed  f(.rward  two  chairs;  she  finislicd  drawing 
her  needle  through  as  an  excuse  for  her  silence,  counted  two 
or  three  stitches,  and  then  raised  her  head,  that  was  at  once 
proud  and  gentle,  to  ask  Monsieur  de  Chessel  to  what  happy 
chance  she  owed  the  pleasure  of  his  visit. 

Though  curious  to  know  the  truth  as  to  my  appearance 
there,  she  did  not  look  at  either  of  us;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  river;  but  from  the  way  she  listened,  it  might  have  been 
suppo.^ied  that  she  had  the  ifaculty  of  the  blind,  and  knew  all 
the  agitations  of  my  soul  by  the  least  accent  of  speech.  And 
this  was  the  fact. 

Monsieur  de  ('h<^'ssel  mentioned  my  name  and  sketched  my 
biography.  I  had  come  to  Tours  some  few  months  since  with 
my  parents,  who  had  brought  me  home  when  the  war  threat- 
ened Paris.  She  saw  in  me  a  son  of  Touraine,  to  whom  the 
])rovince  was  unknown,  a  young  man  exhausted  bv  excessive 
work,  sent  to  Frapesle  to  rest  and  amuse  myself,  and  to  whom 
he  !iad  shown  his  estate,  as  it  was  my  first  visit.  I  had  told 
him,  only  on  reaching  the  bottom  "of  the  hi'],  that  I  had 
walked  from  Tours  that  morning;  and  fearing  overfatigue, 
as  my  health  was  feeble,  he  had  ventured  to  call  at  Cloche- 
gourde,  thinking  she  would  allow  me  to  rest  there.  Monsieur 
de  Chessel  spoke  the  exact  truth.  But  a  genuinely  happy 
chance  seems  so  elaborate  an  invention,  that  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  wi-s  still  distrustful;  <hr  l.:uked  at  me  with  eves  so 
cold  and  stern,  that  I  lowered  mine,  as  much  from  a  vague 
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sense  of  liuiiiiliation  as  to  hide  tlic  toars  I  witlihoL  from  fall- 
intf.  Tlu'  liau'ditv  ladv  saw  tliat  inv  l)ro\v  was  moist  with 
sweat;  perliaps.  too,  slie  |,MH'ssotl  the  tears,  for  slie  offered  me 
any  rcfreslnin'iil  I  inif^lit  need  witli  a  comforting  kindnesa 
whieli  rfstdicd  mv  jtowers  of  speeeh. 

I  bhisiied  like  a  ;,'irl  eau^dit  in  the  wrong,  and  in  a  voice 
quavering  like  an  old  man's,  I  rejjlied  with  thanks,  but  de- 
clining anytiiing. 

"All  I  wisli.""  I  said,  raising  my  eyes,  which  met  hers  for 
the  second  time,  but  for  an  instant  as  short  as  a  lightning- 
Uasli,  "is  lliat  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  here;  I  am  so  stiff 
with  fatigue  that  I  cannot  walk." 

"How  can  you  doubt  the  hospitality  of  our  lovely  prov- 
ince?" said  she.  "You  will  perhaps  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  dinner  at  Clochegourde?"'  she  added  to  her 
neighbor. 

I  flashed  a  look  at  my  friend,  a  look  so  full  of  entreaty,  that 
he  beat  about  the  bush  a  little  to  accept  this  invitation,  which, 
by  its  form,  required  a  refusal. 

Though  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled  Monsieur  de  Ches- 
sel  to  distinguish  so  subtle  a  shade,  an  inexperienced  youth 
believes  so  firmly  in  the  identity  of  word  and  thought  in  a 
handsome  woman,  that  I  was  immensely  surprised  when,  as 
we  went  home  in  the  evening,  my  host  said  to  me : 

"I  stayed  because  you  were  dying  to  do  so ;  but  if  you  can- 
not patch  matters  up,  I  may  be  in  a  scrape  with  my  neigh- 
bors." 

This  "if  you  cannot  patch  matters  up"  gave  me  matter  for 
thought.  If  Madame  de  Mortsauf  liked  me,  she  could  not  be 
annoyed  with  the  man  who  had  introduced  me  to  her.  So 
^lonsieur  de  f'hessel  thought  I  might  be  able  to  interest  her — 
was  not  this  enough  to  give  me  the  power?  This  solution 
confirmed  my  hopes  at  a  moment  when  I  ne^^ded  such  support. 

"That  is  hardly  possible,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Chessel,  "my 
wife  expects  us." 

"She  has  you  every  day,"  replied  the  Countess,  "and  we 
can  send  her  a  message.    Is  she  alone?" 
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"Sho  liiis  flu.  .\l;l.c'  (Ic  gueliis  Willi  her  " 

din?^tl"u!l" '"■"'"  '"''*  '•"'  ''''"^  '"  ''°^  "^^  ^^"'  >"  ^'U 

J!Zo.!T  L^^'r'""'  '''  r''^''^'^^''  ^''""Sht  ^'''  «i°«ere,  and 
ga\c  1110  fi  look  of  toii^rrjituliaiun 

tin..  n.of,  I  felt  as  if  Kcrnity  were  mine.     To  many  an  un 
|a,.py  ..vreteh  to-,norrow  is  a  w.,nl  d.-voi,!  of  n,ean2  and  a 

;:j:^i:;:?ra;:reirt.!r  ^^  ^^"  '-^  ^^-^ '  -^-'^'  ^ 

Madame  de  Mortsauf  then  began  to  talk  of  the  country  of 
e  crops   of  the  yines-sul.jects  to  which  I  was  a  "traLr 
In  the  mistress  of  a  house  this  behayior  argues  want  of  bntd 
2;  -  e  -  contempt  for  the  person  she  th'us    h  1  "  ou    o    tt 

all.>u-..d  Monsieur  de  Chessel'to  inS^ln'h^^  ^^;i;S 
was  done  for  him;  within  a  i,^-  months  I  knew  all    hat  f 
I  at  once  tried  to  sit  at  my  ease  in  mv  chair-  fhn^  t 

have  I  allowed  my   ?f   o       uViu';     iT  T'"' =  I""  ''''^ 
.>ttii  to  DC  unjustly  blamed,  merely  to  hear 
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that  music  of  tlu-  liinnaii  vuicr.  i..  Un-nlhv  V  air  tliat  came 
from  luT  lip.,  .M,  full  „f  her  soul.  I..  (.Ia.|,  il.at  spokc-ii  light 
with  as  iiiutli  anl..r  as  1  ,„i,l<l  have  thrown  into  pressin.'  the 
Countos  to  my  luart  !  What  u  sun-,  as  of  some  jovful  swal- 
low, wlu-n  she  coiil.j  la.i-h  ;  hut  what  a  rin-.  as  of  a  swan  call- 
ing to  Its  lcllow-.swaii>.  when  slii-  spola-  of  hor  sorrows! 

The  Coiintrx-  inati.nti.Mi  to  me  .illowcd  mo  to  study  her 
My  c-ycs  traMcd  as  th.y  -az.d  at  tl,..  lovdv  spt-aiciT;  thoy  em- 
hnard  h.T  lorn,,  ki^.d  hov  f.rt.  p!ay.<l  with  thf  rin-lcts  of 
her  liair.    An.l  all  tlu-  tinu.  1  was  a  prcv  to  tho  terror  which 
only  those  can  umlcistan.l  who  haw.  ,„  the  course  of  their 
lives,  known  tJie  imm..asurahle  joys  of  i  -cnuine  passion      I 
was  alraid  Ic.t  she  should  detect  my  -aze  fixed  on  tho  spot  be- 
tween  her  shoulders  which  I  luul  kissed  so  ardently.    My  fear 
whetted  the  temptation,  and  1  yid.lcd  to  it.     I  "looked    rav 
eye  rent  the  stuff  of  her  .Iress.  and  1  saw  a  molo  that  ma'rkod 
the  top  of  the  pretty  line  hetween  her  shoulders,  a  speck  lyinff 
on  nulk ;  this,  ever  since  the  hall,  had  hhued  out  of  the  dark- 
ness in  which  the  sleep  of  youths  ..eems  to  lloat  when  their 
imagination  is  ardent  and  their  life  chaste. 

I  can  sketch  for  you  the  princii)al  features  which  would 
everywhere  have  attracted  attention  to  the  Countess;  but  the 
most  exact  drawing,  the  wannest  glow  of  color,  would  express 
nothing  of  it.  Her  face  is  one  of  those  of  which  no  one  could 
give  a  true  portrait  but  the  impossible  artist  whose  hand  can 
paint  the  glow  of  inward  firos.and  render  tho  luminous  essence 
which  science  denies,  which  language  has  no  word  for    but 
which  a  lover  sees.    Her  mass  of  fine  fair  h;  r  often  gave  her 
headaches,  caused  no  doubt  by  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.     Her  rounded   forehead,  prominent  like  that  of  La 
Inoronda, oomod  to  be  full  of  unspoken  ideas,  of  suppressed 
Jcelings— flowers  drowned  in  bitter  waters.     Her  eves  were 
greenish,  with  spots  of  hazel,  and  always  pale  in  color:  but 
wlien  her  children  were  concerned,  or  if  she  were  betraved 
into  any  vehement  emotion  of  joy  or  grief,  rare  in  the  life 
of  a  resigiuH    wif(>.  her  eye  could  fla.sh  with  a  subtle  flame 
which  seemed  to  have  derived  its  fire  from  the  deepest  springs 
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nor  from  tlip  roundness  tlnf   .,,..,1.  -r.ic  of  lur  fi^rure, 

charaotorofti„sp..i.tJ:;:  \;  ::;;;:;;'';;^-'^''- 

<'"n  rvifh  the  „„p,,r  „n„  of  fl...  ,l  ,        ■  "  ""'  •'""^- 

^vif.lu.,I  n,o   tlHTo  col,,  "-  '"'""'"  "'"^  ''■•"J  ^■ 

wluTo  hor  h  .      wa  .  ;  .f :"  '  '""•  "  '?"'<'"-     ".r  throat. 

slH.^v.,|  no  .ord.,  an.l  .vorv  lino  „,,'      ,    :;'t;,-,   '"  '''•'^'■'^« 
'li-'tnict  n<r  to  the  cvp  •.-  /r.  +i  •    '",    '"  ^^'">  <'  J^rraco  as 

-tohin, the  ii.ht  with  ':t  hi:  ;:'"'' "' '''"■  ""^'^' 

and  shapolv-tho  oars  of  a  shv.      ,  '  „f  '  '  T  ^"7  ■^"•"" 
to  sav.     Lator    when   I  ,]    ol  .  ""'^''"'  ■^'"'  "«ed 

wh..n   I  c.o,.hl  as  yot  hoar  not   .^r'r    XV",'  ''""^   ^'^''^^' 
n.arkablv  koon.     Hor  arms  w.t    T     V  '""'''''""  ''^  "^ 

ti-  nosh  as  in  antic[,"stl^;;r  "  '""^''  '^"•'  ^''^'  "«*'«  -t  into 

«.!:':£  t!Tf-^':^trt;;:;"f 

-  -."  imperious.  wTlfn  .Jn  ["^ t*.  '  '""""?  "'"''  '^"-^  ''""* 
AV.„non  who  aro  flat!  L  "  ;  '  '•t'!:  ;"^'"7  ^''^  bonder. 
rifi.in.^  f„!l  of  rofinomont   and  in  I  f  ''""*'■''"•'■•  ''^'^'^ac- 

aro  -norothorou,h  "w  n"'n  Z  T  '"  '"'''/"^holy;  they 
a  f.^n  one  is  ri.ld  "and  oa  ou.^  w"!"  t-n"''  T'  ^^^ 
«f'apo  she  had.    She  had  the  fnof  nf     ^•  7        ^  ^''^'  '^''"'^  of 

poops  from  under  the  potti^oat  "        '^'^  "^^^  '^^^n  it 
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Though  she  uns  tin'  iiiolhtT  of  two  childrfii,  I  have  never 
met  with  niiy  .voiiiiiii  more  p-niiiiu'ly  maiih-nly.  Her  oxpros- 
sion  was  so  <.'irli.«h,  and  at  the  samo  tiinf  ainazod  and  dreamy, 
that  it  brought  the  eye  hack  to  {raze,  as  a  painter  invites  it 
back  to  a  face  in  which  his  genius  has  emlMxlied  a  worUl  of 
feelings.  Her  visible  (pialities  indeed  can  only  be  expressed 
by  comparisons.  Do  you  rctneniber  the  wild,  austere  fra- 
grance of  a  heath  we  plucked  on  our  way  home  from  the  Villa 
Diodati,  a  flower  you  adiiiirod  so  much  for  its  coloring  of  pink 
and  black, — then  you  will  understand  how  this  woman  could 
be  elegant  enough  so  far  from  the  world,  natural  in  her  ex- 
pressions, refining  all  that  came  to  behold  her — pink  and 
black.  Her  frame  had  the  green  tenderness  we  admire  in 
leaves  but  just  opened,  her  mind  had  the  intense  concentra- 
tion of  a  savage's,  she  was  a  child  in  feeling  .sobered  by  grief, 
the  mistn  is  of  the  house,  and  an  unwedded  .soul. 

She  was  charming  without  artifice  in  her  way  of  sitting 
down,  of  rising,  of  being  silent,  or  of  throwing  out  a  remark. 
Habitually  reserved,  and  vigilant  as  the  sentinel  on  whom  the 
safety  of  all  depends,  ever  on  the  watch  for  disaster,  she  some- 
times smiled  in  a  way  that  betrayed  a  laughing  spirit  buried 
under  the  demeanor  required  by  her  mode  of  life.  Iler  wo- 
manly vanity  had  become  a  my.stery;  she  inspired  romance  in- 
stead of  the  gallant  attentions  which  most  women  love;  she 
revealed  her  genuine  self,  her  living  fire,  her  blue  dreams,  as 
the  sky  shows  between  parting  clouds.  This  involuntary  self- 
betrayal  made  a  man  thoughtful,  unless  indeed  he  were  con- 
scious of  an  unshed  tear,  dried  by  the  fire  of  his  passion. 

The  rareness  of  her  movements,  and  yet  more  of  her  looks — 
for  she  never  looked  at  anybody  but  her  children — gave  in- 
credible solemnity  to  all  she  did  and  said,  when  she  did  or  said 
a  thing  with  that  manner  which  a  woiuan  can  assume  if  she  is 
compromising  her  dignity  by  an  avowal. 

Madame  de  Mortsauf  was,  on  that  day.  wearing  a  cambric 
gown  with  fine  pink  stripes,  a  collar  with  a  broad  hem,  a  black 
sash  and  black  boots.  Her  hair  was  simply  t>nsted  into  a  knot 
and  held  by  a  tortoise-shell  comb. 


THK  r.rr.Y  of  thk  valley  g, 

of  fuT  spirit  o,;  all  who  w.r  :    |,out  L      .   T  "      """""''^'» 

t'«l  natur...  Iht  atti.n.lo  in  sorvuvZZTh'rlf'     '  " '''*'°" 
^t..nn.  all  tiu-  .luunvs  .,f  life  Jhh  .'.,'.  '"''^'""^T  '«  * 

t'lK  was  paneled  thrm.crKnn;         ,  "'  ^'^"'iti'^^-^  was  sit- 

«™,.  o,„„'.  ;;„"  ,rr,r; :;:  ,r;:;.u':' r^  '"""^^  -' 

ho^'nnv  case  snrmounff.!  Kv  o%  ?      "  '^'"^'^  '"  »  ma- 

On  tho  console  v  «  lamV  int"'^'*^  '"''^  ^'"''^  ^^^^^^1 
gammon  boanl.  Thick  cotton  T  1  ^''^'^'^'P'^^^  a  back- 
white  calico  curtain,  wfthou  am  ?''  "^'^  '^"''^'  '^'  P'^'n 
bound  with  ,rccn  ,ai:o:t7 <^^:nrL  V'""'  T"' 
worsted  work  stretched  on  the  Cn  I  .  ''^^'"'  ""*^  ^^e 
reveal.1  the  reason  for  so  cL  f.  11  -j  !?  /T'  "''^'^°"^ 
simplicity  was  really  diCTifiedvi"^*^'*;^" '""'*"'•«•  This 
sin.....  has  ever  filled  „,c«^h„;  u^  T"'  ""^  «"  ^  ^ave  seen 

Jions  as  I  then  feu'c   Vd    /o"n  nfe  i^  h!!  f^-^"*  '^P^^^' 
Cloche^rou.  Je^a  room  as  still  and  r  "*  ^^awing-room  at 

If  telling  of  the  n«c  rJ^,S7 
»I'-t  of  my  ide.s,  even  rnv  mosr  daHnl  fl     hf^occupations. 
•n  politico,  have  lad  the  ilWrfh  fh     ^  ^'^^^!  '"  '''^°««  "»• 
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From  tho  wiiidowthe  view  extendedover  the  valley  from  the 
hill  wiiere  I'oiit-.l.-Himn  lies  scattered,  to  the  chateau  of  Azav 
and  the  eye  could  follow  the  curves  of  the  opposite  downs' 
varied  by  the  turrets  of  Frapcsle,  the  church,  the  vilJage,  and 
manor-hoiL^e  of  Sache  towerinf?  above  the  meadow  land   '  The 
scene,  in  harmony  with  a  peaceful  existence,  unvaned  bv  any 
emotions  but  tho.se  of  family  life,  breathed  peace  into  the  soul 
If  I  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time  here,  between  the  Comte 
de  Mortsauf  mid  lier  children,  instead  of  discovering  her  in 
he  splendor  of  Iht  ball  dress,  I  could  not  have  stolen  that  de- 
irious  kiss,  for  which  at  this  moment  I  felt  some  remorse 
believin^r  (hat  it  .night  wreck  the  future  prospects  of  mv  pas- 
sion      No,  in  the  gloomy  temper  begotten  of  mv  sad  life   I 
should  have  knelt  before  her,  have  kissed  her  little  boots,  have 
dropped  some  tears  on  them,  and  have  thrown  myself  into  the 
Indre. 

But,  having  breathed  the  jessamine  freshness  of  her  skin 
and  tasted  the  milk  in  that  cup  of  love,  my  soul  was  filled  with 
longing  and  hope  for  human  joys;  I  would  live,  I  would  wait 
for  the  hour  of  fulfilment  as  a  savage  looks  out  for  the  mo- 
ment of  revenge.     I  longed  to  swing  from  the  branches,  to 

Z^7^"f,  '';■'"'''  ^^  ^'"""^  '°  ^^''  ^"^^--^^  "^y  companions 
should  bo  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  languor  of  living,  the 

hea  of  the  sun,  that  I  might  eat  at  my  leisure  the  delicious 
apple  I  had  bitten  into.  If  .he  had  asked  me  for  the  singing- 
flower  or  the  riches  buried  by  Morgan  the  Destroyer,  I  would 
have  found  them  for  her  only  to  obtain  the  real  riches,  the 
speechless  blossom  that  I  longed  for. 

When  I  roused  my.self  from  the' dream  into  which  I  had 
been  thrown  by  contemplating  my  idol,  during  which  a  ser- 
vant had  come  in  to  speak  to  her,  I  heard  her  talking  of  the 

to  her  husband.  The  thought  made  my  brain  reel.  I  felt  a 
fierce  but  dreary  curiosity  to  see  the  possessor  of  this  treasure. 
Tv.0  feeling,  were  uppern.ost-hatred  and  fear ;  hatred,  which 
rm,.n,..l  no  obstacle  ami  measured  everv  diffieultv  ^ithon^ 
dna,!^  f...i,-.  vague  ind.ed  in,f  ...uninc-.  of  the  comin-r  strug- 
gle, of  Its  result,  and,  above  all,  of  Her.     A  prey  To  indl 
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af»,„sl  winch  the  (i  mo.    wi     i,  h,?r  ."'""r  ''''«™"«' 
feared  Ihe  iKiiver  of  tn^H.      i    '' .•"•""e'l  '"i  blunted;  I 

life  of  the  LZt:TZ'.:t^t  Z  """  ""'  *"*''  ""'"I 

",I  Bup„„.od,  Who  cl,l.  in" '';^,«'''-  °'  »^"'  -^  .«a-  old 
Here  is  mv  fatlier  ■' 

?he''ifr''^"T'''^^''^^'^'-'""^her. 
ine  cniJi    ^ave  her  h'ln^l  «,>  ^f 

held  out  hi,,  .„d  looked  I^t  1  rT"  "'''  ''''«'«■'  "h™  he 
•onished  little  eou«e°v  ''"'"'  """'  """"'«'  ™  «- 

-i?or';.:,n'tt"' ""'■''" ''™''^ ••• -i"'«--r  ,,e  Che,. 

A  question  from  Monsieur  flo  Pho     i  .       , 
that  Madeleine  was  nine   ."ar    old  Th  '"f*  "^'  ^^'^  ^^ 
at  my  mistake,  and  nn-  aston    hJ^/uf^'Tl^  ^^""'^  ^"'Triso 
mother's  brow.     Mv  friend  "hofn  ^'^'j^  '  ^'""^^  ^«  the 

whieh  n,en  of  the  wor  d  alve  u    .'0""'/^^""  '"""^^  ^v 
«-«..  no  doubt,  a  mother's  wourd  wV  ,      '^  education.     Thi. 
or  ton.hed.    A  frail  creat ,  0  ^'th  ^    ^i"^'^^''  ""''  ''  "P^"^^^ 
^h.te  as  porcelain   liffhterf^m   ^  ?v    '  '^^  '"^'  '-^  ^^'^'i"  ^^ 
prohal.Iynothavelived    nthe,^,:f'"'   ''^'^^'^'"^  -^"''l 
and  th..  care  with  which  L?      \\  ""^  ^  ^'^^^     Country  air 
kept  the  flame  aliveTn  a  b  d.  aTdc^    ""'"^  ^^"  h^'  ^ad 
a  hothouse  in  defiance  of  hesevcrl     oft^  '  ^^t""'  '^''^  '" 
Tho,„rh  ,he  was  not  at  nil  Hi        •        ^^"^  northern  climate 
have  her  mother's  spiri     ad  that       ?''■'''''  ''''  ^^^^'^  to 
Wack  hair,  her  sunS Vef  1  o,    rl^'T'  ,''^''-     "^'^  *^-. 
narrow  chest  told  of  a  sSi  ^  '^'1?,  '^'^^  «''"'^^-  and 
-eeasin,  duel  in  which  the^Sl'^irhaV'Jlti  'S '.^ 
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torious.  Tlic  child  made  an  effort  to  bo  gay,  no  doubt  to 
spare  her  mother  suffering;  for  now  and  again,  when  she 
was  unobserved,  she  languished  like  a  weeping  willow.  You 
might  have  taken  her  for  a  gypsy  child  suffering  from  hunger, 
who  had  begged  her  way  across  country,  exhausted  but  brave, 
and  dressed  for  her  public. 

"Where  did  you  leave  Jacques?"  asked  her  mother,  kissing 
her  on  the  white  line  that  parted  her  hair  into  two  bands  like 
a  raven's  wings. 

"He  is  coming  with  my  father." 

The  Count  at  this  moment  came  in,  leading  his  little  boy 
by  the  hand.  Jacques,  the  very  image  of  his  sister,  showed  the 
same  signs  of  weakliness.  Seeing  these  two  fragile  children 
by  the  side  of  such  a  magnificently  handsome  mother,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  grief  which 
gave  pathos  to  the  Countess'  brow  and  made  her  silent  as  to 
the  thoughts  which  are  confided  to  God  alone, but  which  stamp 
terrible  meaning  on  the  forehead.  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf,  as 
he  bowed  to  me,  gave  me  a  glance  not  so  much  of  inquiry  as 
of  the  awkward  uneasiness  of  a  man  whose  distrust  arises 
from  his  want  of  practical  observation  and  analysis. 

After  mentioning  my  name,  and  what  had  brought  me 
thither,  his  wife  gave  him  her  seat  and  left  the  room.  The 
children,  whose  eyes  centered  in  their  mother's  as  if  they  de- 
rived their  light  from  her,  wanted  to  go  with  her:  she  said, 
"Stay  here,  my  darlings,"  and  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

They  obeyed,  but  they  looked  sad. 

Oh  !  To  hear  that  word  "darling."  what  task  might  one  not 
have  undertaken?  Like  the  children,  I  felt  chilled  when  she 
was  no  longer  there. 

My  name  changed  the  Count's  impulses  with  regard  to  me. 
From  being  cold  and  supercilious,  he  became,  if  not  affection- 
ate, at  least  politely  pressing,  showed  me  every  mark  of  con- 
sideration, and  seemed  happy  to  see  me.  Long  ago  my 
father  had  devoted  himself  to  play  a  noble  but  inconspicuous 
part  for  our  sovereigns,  full  of  danger,  hut  possiblv  useful. 
When  all  was  lost,  and  Napoleon  had  climbed  to  the  highest 
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pinnaclo,  like  many  secret  conspirators,  he  had  taken  refuge 
n    I.o  p,,uo  of  a  provincial  life  and  quiet  home,  bowir/bf! 

f.  r .  acousa  ,ons  a.  cruel  as  they  were  unmerited-the^nevi- 
hC  rowan!  0   gan.blcrs  who  stake  all  for  all  or  nothiL  and 

o)la,v,.  after  hav.ng  been  the  pivot  of  the  political  machfne 

I.  knowinjr  nothing  of  the  fortunes,  the  antecedents  or  fW 
prospects  of  my  own  familv,  was  equally  Vgnoran'  of  be 
details  of  this  forgotten  histor>^  whieh^foL  rdrAfortsau? 
remembered  How.vor,  if  the  antiquitv  of  mv  name  in  hi 
eyes  the  ,„ost  precious  hallmark  a  man  could 'po44'  miii 

Bation  was  fairly  started  amon<r„    three  V!^i  T"""": 

her  head  fron,  under  her  father'    haj'lianbl'''' 

ehar::St^^::^;:fiS^L;^/T^:  -' ''- 

to  go  no  further  than  a  supertS  el  '  inZn  ^^^^^      '"'T^ 
nance.    Though  he  was  no  more  than  fi^anHortv  h/rk  'i 

tution  is  undermined,  wl^e  di4/on  i  tT  ""^.T  '"°^*'- 
vitiate.1  bv  early  disease  Hr«fl  1  ?  •  1^'  *"^  ^'^  ^'««d 
face  thatVnded^nrp'int  w..  I'rl"^'  '''  ^^^  ^^  * 
distances,  the  result  of  f;;;;  „  "l  fel J'":  1  """'"'^' 
tual  labors,  of  constant  ill-fo'tu  nd  "t  oT  h"/  tlUT 
defy  u^  His  cheek-bones,  high  and  unhurt  wile'thf  *? 
of  his  face  was  sallow  showed  tb«f  hi.  ,  "'^'  ^""^  ^"^  rest 
built  as  to  promise  a  long  lite  ^"^  '"  '^^^^^^ 
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ITis  brisrlit,  tawny,  hard  .  yo  Ml  on  yon  like  winter  sun- 
shine, luininons  witlioiit  heat,  ri'stless  without  thought,  dis- 
trustful without  purpose.  His  mouth  was  coarse  and  domi- 
neering,  his  chin  lon^  and  flat. 

He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman  who  relies 
on  a  conventional  standard  of  worth,  who  feels  himself  su- 
perior to  his  nei<rlil)or  by  right,  inferior  in  fact.  The  easy- 
going hahits  of  a  country  life  made  him  neglectful  of  his  per- 
son This  clothes  were  those  of  a  countn,'  proprietor,  regarded 
alike  hy  the  peasants  and  by  his  neighbors  as  merely  repre- 
senting a  landed  estate.  His  brown,  sinewy  hands  showed 
that  he  never  wore  gloves,  unless  for  riding,  or  on  Sunday 
to  go  to  church.    His  shoes  were  clumsy. 

Although  ten  years  of  exile,  and  ten  of  agricultural  life, 
had  thus  alfected  his  appearance,  he  still  bore  traces  of  noble 
birth.  The  most  rancorous  Liberal — a  word  not  then  coined — 
would  at  once  have  discerned  in  him  the  chivalrous  loyalty, 
the  unfading  convictions  of  a  constant  reader  of  the  Quotidi- 
enne,  and  have  admired  him  as  a  religious  man,  devoted  to 
his  party,  frank  as  to  his  political  antipathies,  incapable  of 
being  personally  serviceable  to  his  side,  very  capable  of 
ruining  it,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  France.  The 
Count  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  upright  men  who  yield  not 
a  jot,  and  obstinately  bar  all  progress,  valuable  to  die  weapon 
in  hand  at  the  post  assigned  to  them,  but  stingy  enough  to 
give  their  life  rather  than  their  money. 

During  dinner  I  detected  in  the  hollows  of  his  faded  cheeks, 
and  in  the  glances  he  stole  at  his  children,  the  traces  of  cer- 
tain importunate  thoughts  which  came  to  die  on  the  surface. 
Who  that  saw  him  could  fail  to  understand  him?  Who 
would  not  have  accused  him  of  having  transmitted  to  his  chil- 
dren their  lack  of  ''italityl  But  even  if  he  blamed  himself, 
he  allowed  no  one  else  the  right  of  condemning  him.  He  was 
as  bitter  as  an  authority  cor^ciously  at  fault,  but  without  suf- 
ficient magnanimity  or  charm  to  make  uj)  for  the  quota  of 
suffering  he  had  thrown  into  the  scale;  and  that  his  private 
life  must  be  full  of  harshness  could  be  seen  in  his  hard  feat- 
ures and  ever-watchful  eyes. 
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Thus,  when  his  wif,.  canio  back,  with  the  two  children 
clin-inj^  to  her,  I  approhondcd  disaster,  as  when  walking  over 
the  vaults  of  a  cellar  the  foot  has  a  sort  of  sense  of  the  depths 
bc-low.  Looking  at  these  four  ,K>rsons  together,  looking  at 
then.,  as  1  did,  each  in  turn,  studying  their  faces  and  their 
attitude  towards  each  other,  thoughts  of  inelancholv  fell  upon 
my  heart  as  fine  gray  rain  throws  a  mist  over  a' fair  land- 
scape after  a  bright  sunrise. 

\\'hen  the  immediate  subject  of  conversation  wa..  exhausted 
the  (ount  again  spoke  of  me,  overlooking  .Monsieur  ,le  fhes- 
se  and  telhng  his  wife  various  facts  relating  to  mv  family 
wluch  «ere  perfectly  unknown  to  n,e.  Ho  aske.l  n,e  how  old 
I  was.  When  I  told  hin,  the  Countess  repeated  n>v  start  of 
surprise  at  hearing  the  age  of  her  little  girl.  She  thou-dit  me 
perliap.s  about    ourteen.     This,  as  I  afterwards  learned^  wa   a 

£m'"  vT  '  '"•?"''  "■"'  '■""""''  ^"'■■^'''t^-n^-'l  t'v  a  late  sun- 
beam which  gave  her  a  hope.  On  seeing  me  at  past  twentv  "o 
ragile  and  yet  so  wiry,  a  voice  whispered  to^.er  p  rh  ' 
They  will  live  I'  She  looked  at  me  in' .uisitivelv,  and  S 
at  the  moment  that  much  ice  was  melted  between  us  She 
seemed  to  have  a  thousand  questions  to  a.k,  but  reserN-ed  them 

vaJw  wl"!  ZZJZ.^^''^'-'"  ^^'  ''-'  "^^^  -  «^  - 
^    ''Modern  education  is  fatal  to  children."  the  Count  said 
\e  cram  them  with  mathematics,  we  beat  them  with  ha^ 

1  mu  ;  r  Tr^'f  ''-'''  ^•'-"  -t  before  their  time.      You 
mu.t  re>t  here,'  he  went  on.     "You  are  crushed  under  the 
avalanche  of  ideas  that  has  been  hurle.l  down  oirvou     WW 
an  age  must  we  look  forward  to  after  all  this  tea  bin  "bro^h 
do«.,  to  the  meanest  capacity,  unless  we  can  forefend  the  evi 

|bj^rlae.ng  education  once  more  in  the  hands  of  reli^ou] 

IdaJat  r'"f  7"'  ''""t'^  ^^'  forerunner  of  what  he  said  one 
day  at  an  election  when  refusing  to  vote  for  a  man  who^e 
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talents  might  havo  done  good  service  to  the  royalist  cause:  "I 
never  trust  a  cIovit  man,"  said  ho  to  the  registrar  of  votes. 

He  now  proposed  to  take  us  round  the  gardens,  and  rose. 

"Monsieur "  said  the  Countess. 

"Well,  my  dear^'  he  replied,  turning  round  with  a  rough 
haughtiness  that  .-howcd  how  unieh  he  wished  to  be  master  in 
his  own  house,  and  how  little  he  was  so  at  this  time. 

"Monsieur  wiilked  from  Tours  this  morning;  Monsieur  de 
Chessel  (lid  not  know  it,  and  took  him  for  a  walk  in  Frapesle." 

"You  were  very  rash,"  said  he  to  me,  "though  at  your 
.^g(> /'  and  he  wagged  his  head  in  token  of  regret. 

The  conversation  was  then  resumed.  I  very  soon  found  out 
how  perverse  his  IJoyalism  was,  and  what  caution  was  neces- 
sary to  swim  in  his  waters  without  collisions.  The  servant, 
now  arrayed  in  livery,  announced  dinner.  Monsieur  de  Ches- 
sel gave  his  arm  to  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  and  the  Count  gaily 
put  his  hand  in  mine  to  go  to  the  dining-room,  which  was  at 
the  opposite  end  to  the  drawing-room,  on  the  same  floor. 

This  room,  floored  with  white  tiles  made  in  the  country, 
and  wainscoted  waist  high,  was  hung  with  a  satin  paper  di- 
vided into  large  panels  framed  with  borders  of  fruit  and 
flowers ;  the  window-curtains  were  of  cotton  stuff,  bound  with 
red ;  the  sideboards  were  old  Boule  inlay,  and  the  woodwork 
of  the  chairs,  upholstered  with  needlework,  was  of  carved 
oak.  The  table,  though  abundantly  spread,  was  not  luxuri- 
ous ;  there  was  old  family  plate  of  various  dates  and  patterns, 
Dresden  china — not  yet  in  fashion  again — octagonal  water- 
bottles,  agate-handled  knives,  and  bottle-stands  of  Chinese 
lacquer.  But  there  were  flowers  in  varnished  tubs,  with 
notched  and  gilt  rims.  I  was  delighted  with  these  old- 
fashioned  things,  and  I  thought  the  Reveillon  paper,  with  its 
flowered  border,  superb. 

The  glee  that  filled  all  my  sails  hindered  me  from  dis- 
cerning the  insuperable  obstacles  placed  between  her  and  me 
by  this  imperturbable  life  of  solitude  in  the  country.  I  sat 
by  her.  at  her  right.  T  poured  out  her  wine  and  water.  Yes ! 
Unhoped  for  joy !    I  could  touch  her  gown,  I  ate  her  bread. 
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Only  three  hours  had  gone  by,  and  my  life  was  minglinp  with 
hers !  And  we  were  bound  together,  too,  by  that  terrible  kisa, 
a  sort  of  secret  which  filled  us  alike  with  shame. 

I  was  defiantly  base;  I  devoted  myself  to  pleasing  the 
Count,  "vho  met  all  my  civilities  half-way;  I  would  have 
fondled  the  dog,  have  been  subservient  to  the  children's  least 
whim;  I  would  have  bought  them  hoops  or  marbles,  have 
been  their  horse  to  drive;  I  was  only  vexed  that  they  had  not 
already  taken  possession  of  me  as  a  thing  of  their  own.  Love 
has  its  intuition  as  genius  has,  and  I  dimly  perceived  that  his 
violence  and  surliness  and  hostility  would  be  the  ruin  of  my 
hopes.  This  dinner  was  to  me  a  time  of  exquisite  raptures. 
Finding  myself  under  her  roof,  I  forgot  her  real  coldness,  and 
the  indifference  that  lay  beneath  the  Count's  politeness.  In 
love,  as  in  life,  there  is  a  period  of  full  growth  where  it  is  self- 
sufficient.  I  made  some  blundering  answers,  in  keeping  with 
the  secret  tumult  of  m^  passions ;  but  no  one  could  guess  this, 
much  less  she  who  knew  nothing  of  love.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  as  a  dream. 

This  beautiful  dream  came  to  an  end  when,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  in  the  hot  fragrant  night,  I  again  crossed  the  Indre 
amid  the  white  visions  that  hung  over  the  fields  and  shore  and 
hills,  hearing  the  thin,  monotonous  call  on  one  note,  melan- 
choly and  incessant,  at  equal  intervals,  uttered  by  some  tree- 
frog  of  which  I  know  not  the  scientific  name,  but  which,  since 
that  fateful  day,  I  never  hear  but  with  extreme  delight. 

Here,  again,  though  rather  late,  I  discerned,  as  elsewhere, 
the  stony  insensibility  against  which  all  my  feelings  had 
hitlierto  been  blunted ;  I  wondered  whether  it  would  be  always 
thus;  I  believed  myself  to  be  under  some  fatal  influence;  the 
gloomy  incidents  of  my  past  life  struggled  with  the  purely 
personal  joys  I  had  just  experienced. 

Before  re-entering  Frapesle,  I  looked  back  at  Clochegourde 
and  saw  below  a  boat,  a  punt  such  as  in  Touraine  is  called  a 
ioue,  moored  to  an  ash-tree,  and  rocking  in  the  stream.  This 
boat  belonged  to  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf,  who  used  it  for  fish- 
ing. 
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"\V(H,"  siiid  Monsieur  do  Clipsso],  when  there  was  no  dan- 
gfi-  of  uiir  \)v\ng  overheard,  'i  need  not  ask  you  if  yon  have 
found  the  liid.v  with  the  l>eaiitifnl  shoulders.  You  may  be 
conirnituliited  on  the  weleonie  yon  received  from  Monsieur  de 
Mortsiiiif.  The  denee !  Wliy,  you  have  taken  the  citadel  at 
a  blow."' 

This  speech,  followed  up  by  the  renuirks  I  Ix'foro  mentioned, 
revived  my  downcast  spirit.  I  had  not  spoken  a  word  since 
leavin^r  Cioche^ounle,  and  my  host  ascribed  my  silence  to  hap- 
piness. 

"How  soy  said  I,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  which  might 
have  .seemed  to  be  the  outcome  of  restrained  passion. 
"He  never  in  his  life  received  any  one  so  civilly." 
"I  may  confess  that  I  was  myself  astounded  at'his  polite- 
ness," said  I.  feelin^r  what  bitterness  lay  behind  his  words. 

Thoufih  J  was  too    iuich  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  th« 
world  to  understand  the  cau.se  of  .Monsieur  de  Chcsscl's  ani- 
mus, I  was  stnuk  by  the  tone  which  betraved  it.     My  host 
wa.s  so  unlucky  as  lo  be  named  Durand,  and'he  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  renouncinjr  his  father's  name— that  of  a  noted 
manufacturer  who  had  made  an  immense  fortune  during  the 
Revolution,  and  whose  wifi'  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Ches- 
eel  family,  an  old  connection  of  lawyers  risen  from  the  citi- 
zen class  under  Henry  IX.,  like  most'of  the  Paris  magistracy. 
Monsieur  de  riiessol,  ambitious  of  the  hijrhcst  flight,  wished 
to  kdl   the  primitive   Durand   to  attain  to   the  realms  he 
dreamed  of.     He  first  called  himself  Durand  de  Chessel,  then 
D.  de  Chessel,  then  he    was  Monsieur  do  Chessel.    After  the 
Restoration  he  endowed  an  entail  with  the  title  of  Count  un- 
der letters-patent  -ranted  hv  Louis  XVIII.     His  children 
culled  the  fruits  of  iiis  audacity  without  knowing  its  magni- 
tude.   A  speech  made  by  a  certain  satirical  prince  long  clung 
to  his  he..!.:     "Monsieur  de  Chessel  generallv  has  something 
of  the  Durand  about  him."  said  His  Highness.     And  thil 
witticism  uas  long  a  joy  in  Touraine. 

Parven',1^  are  like  monk.ys.  and  not  less  dexterous      Seen 
trom  abov..  we  admire  their  agility  in  climbing;  but  when 
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they  have  reached  the  top,  nothing  is  to  be  rou  but  their  more 
Bhanieful  side.    The  wrong  side  of  my  entertainer  was  made 
of  meanness  puffed  up  with  envy.     He  and  a  peera.'e  are  to 
this  day  points  that  cannot  meet.    To  be  pretentiou.  and  jus- 
tify It  18  the  insolence  of  strengtli;  but  a  man  who  is  beneath 
he  pretensions  he  owns  to  is  in  a  constantly  ridiculous  posi- 
tion  which  affords  a  feast  to  petty  minds.      Xow,  Monsieur 
de  Chessel  has  never  walked  in  the  straight  path  of  a  strong 
man;  he  has  twice  been  elected  deputv,  twice  rejected  of  the 
electors;  one  day  Director-CJeneral,  the  next  nothing  at  all 
not  ever  Pr^fet ;  and  his  successes  and  defeats  have  spoiled  his' 
temper  and  given  him  the  acrid  greed  of  an  ambitious  failure. 
Though  a  fine  fellow,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  high  achieve- 
ment, the  spirit  of  envy  perhaps-which  gives  zest  to  exist- 
ence in  Touraine,  where  the  natives  waste  their  brains  in 
jcjilous  spite-was  fatal  to  him  in  the  higher  social  spheres, 
^^hero  faces  that  frown  at  others'  fortune  are  rarely  popular 
or  f "Iky  lips  unready  to  pay  compliments  but  apt  at  sarcasm' 
I   he  had  wished  for  less,  he  might  perhaps  have  gained  more; 
bu    he,  unfortunately,  was  always  proud  enough  to  insist  on 
walking  upright. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  Monsieur  de  Chessel  was  in  the 
dawn  of  his  ambition,  Royalism  smiled  on  him.    He  affected 
grand  airs  perhaps,  but  to  me  he  was  the  perfection  of  kind- 
ness.   I  hked  him,  too,  for  a  very  simple  reason:  under  his 
roof  I  found  peace  for  the  first  time  in  mv  life.    The  interest 
he  took  in  me-little  enough  I  dare  sav-seemed  to  me   the 
hapless  outcast  of  my  family,  a  modefof  paternal  affeclion. 
I  he  attentions  of  hospitality  formed  such  a  contrast  with  the 
indifference  that  had  hitherto  crushed   me,  that  I  showed 
culdlike  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to  live  unfettered  and 
almost  petted.     The  owners  of  Fraposle  are  indeed  .0  inti- 
mately part  of  the  dawn  of  my  happiness,  that  tliev  dwell  in 
my  mind  with  the  memories  I  love  to  live  in.    At  a  later  time 
in  the  very  matter  of  the  King's  letters-patent,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  mv  host  some  little  service 
Monsieur  de  Chessel"  spent  his  fortune  with  an  amount  of 
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display  that  a}r>,'rit'Vt'(l  some  of  liis  neighbors;  he  coald  buy 
fine  horses  and  smart  nirriugcs;  liis  wife  dressed  handsomely; 
he  entertained  splendidly;  iiis  servants  were  more  numerous 
than  the  manners  of  the  cDiintrv  demand;  he  affected  the 
princely.    Tlie  estate  of  Frapesle  is  vast. 

So,  as  compared  with  his  nei<,dibor,  and  in  the  face  of  all 
this  magnificeiice,  the  ("omte  de  Mortsauf,  reduced  to  the 
family  coach,  which  in  Touraine  is  a  cross  between  a  mail- 
cart  and  a  post-chaise,  compelled  too  by  his  lack  of  fortune  to 
make  Clochegourde  pay.  uas  a  Toiirangeau,  a  mere  gentleman 
farmer,  till  the  day  when  royal  favor  restored  his  family  to 
unhoped-for  dignity.  The  welcome  he  had  extended  to  me, 
the  younger  son  of  an  impoverished  family,  whose  coat-of- 
arnis  dates  from  the  Crusades,  had  been  calculated  to  throw 
contempt  on  the  wealth,  the  woods,  the  farms  and  meadows 
of  his  neighbor,  a  man  of  no  bin' 

Monsieur  de  Chessel  had  quite  understood  the  Coimt.  In- 
deed, their  intercourse  had  always  been  polite,  but  without 
the  daily  exchange,  the  friendly  intimacy  which  might  have 
existed  between  Clochegourde  and  Frapesle,  two  domains  di- 
vided only  by  the  river,  and  whose  mistresses  could  signal  to 
each  otiier  from  their  windows. 

Jealousy,  however,  was  not  the  only  reason  for  the  Comte 
de  Mortsauf's  solitary  life.     His  early  education  had  been 
that  given  to  most  boys  of  good  family— an  insufficient  and 
superficial  smattering,  on  which  were  grafted  the  lessons  of 
the  world,  Court  manners,  and  the  exercise  of  High  Court 
functions  or  some  position  of  dignity.    Monsieur  de  Mortsauf 
had  emigrated  just  when  this  second  education  should  have 
begun,  and  so  missed  it.   He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  in 
the  early  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  France ;  in  this  con- 
viction he  had  spent  the  years  of  exile  in  lamentable  idleness. 
Then,  wlien  Condi's  army  was  broken  up,  after  the  Count's 
courage  liad  marked  him  as  one  of  its  most  devoted  soldiers, 
he  still  counted  on  returning  ere  long  with  the  white  standard' 
and  never  attempted,  like  many  of  the  emu^res,  to  lead  an  in- 
dustrious life.     Perhaps  he  could  not  bear  to  renounce  his 
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name  in  order  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  toil  he 

(l«'^*j)i!^l'd. 

His  hopes,  always  held  over  till  the  morrow,  and  a  sense  of 
honor  too,  kept  him  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power. 

Suffering  undermined  his  strength.     Long  expeditions  on 
foot  without  sufficient  !om\,  and  hopos  for  ever  doceivwl,  in- 
jured his  health  and  discouraged  his  spirit.     Bv  degrees'  his 
poverty  became  extreme.     Though  to  some  men  misfortune 
IS  a  tonic,  there  aR'  others  to  whom  it  is  destruction,  and  the 
('..tint  was  one  of  these.    Wiien  I  think  of  this  unhappy  gen- 
tlciiijin  of  Tourainc,  wandering  and  sleeping  on  the  highroads 
in  Hungary,  sharing  a  quarter  of  a  sheep  with  Prince  E.ster- 
liazy's  shepherds— from  whom  the  traveler  could  beg  a  loaf 
which  the  gentleman  would  not  have  accepted  from  their 
inoster,  and  which  he  many  a  time  refused  at  the  hands  of 
th(^  foes  of  Franct^— I  could  never  harbor  a  bitter  feeling 
against  the  imiyre,  not  even  when  I  saw  him  ridiculous  in 
his  <lay  of  triumph. 

Monsieur  de  Mortsauf's  white  hair  had  spoken  to  me  of 
terrible  sufferings,  and  I  sympathize  with  all  exiles  too 
strongly  to  condemn  them.  The  Count's  cheerfulnes.s— 
Frenchman  and  Tourangeau  as  he  was— <]uite  broke  down- 
he  k'came  gloomy,  fell  ill,  and  was  nursed  out  of  charity  in 
some  German  asylum.  His  malady  was  inflammation  of  the 
niesenter}',  which  often  proves  fatal,  and  which,  if  cured, 
brings  in  its  train  a  capricious  temper,  and  almost  always 
hyi.oohondria.  His  amours,  buried  in  the  most  secret  depths 
of  his  soul,  where  I  alone  ever  unearthed  them,  were  of  a 
debasing  character,  and  not  only  marred  his  life  at  the  time 
but  mined  it  for  the  future.  ' 

After  twelve  years'  misery,  he  came  back  to  France,  whither 
Napoleon's  decree  enabled  him  to  return.  When,  as  he 
crosr^ed  the  Rhine  on  foot,  he  saw  the  steeple  of  Strasbourg 
one    fine    summer    evening,  he    fainted    awav.—"  Trance ' 

<^r"u'''.,^"'^^'  '™'   •'   ^'■*"^^''  «s  a  child   cries  out! 
Mother !'  when  it  is  hurt,"  he  told  me. 
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Bom  to  rifln's,  he  was  now  pour;  Imrii  to  lead  a  rojrimont 
or  ffovcm  tlic  State,  he  liad  im  aiitliority,  no  prospt'cts ;  horn 
hculthy  and  mljiist,  he  came  hnmi'  sick  and  worn  out.  Bereft 
of  education  in  a  conntrv  where  men  and  thinj.'!*  had  Ix'en 
fjrowin^',  without  interest  of  any  kind,  he  found  himself  des- 
titute even  of  ])hysi(al  and  moral  stn.n^rth.  His  want  of  for- 
tune nuule  his  name  a  hnrden  to  him.  His  unshaken  con- 
victions, his  former  attachiiK  lit  to  Conde,  his  w(«>s,  his  memo- 
ries, his  ruined  health,  had  ;;iven  him  a  toueliy  susceptihility, 
which  was  'ikely  to  flnil  small  mercy  in  France,  the  land  of 
banter.  Half  dead,  he  ;.'ot  as  far  as  le  Maine,  where,  by  some 
acciilent,  duo  perhaps  to  tiie  civil  war,  the  n-volutionary  gov- 
ernment had  for^rotten  to  sell  a  farm  of  (onsiderahle  extent, 
which  the  farmer  in  possession  liad  clung  to,  declaring  that  it 
was  his  own. 

When  the  licnonconrt  family,  living  at  Givr)'.  a  ohfttcau 
not  far  from  this  farm,  heard  that  the  Comte  de  Mortsauf 
had  come  hack,  the  Due  de  Leiioncourt  went  to  offer  him  shel- 
ter at  (livry  till  he  should  have  time  to  arran<,'e  his  residence. 
The  Lenoncourts  were  s])lendidly  generous  to  the  Count,  who 
recovered  his  strength  through  several  months'  stay  with 
them,  making  every  effort  to  disguise  his  sulferings  during 
this  first  interval  of  peace.  The  Lenoncourts  had  lost  their 
enormous  possessions.  So  far  as  name  was  concerned,  the 
Comte  de  Mortsauf  was  a  suitable  match  for  their  daughter; 
and  Ma<lemoiselle  de  Ijenoncourt,  far  from  Uing  averse  to 
nuirrying  a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  old  and  ailing  for  his  age, 
seemed  quite  content.  Her  marriage  would  allow  her  to  live 
with  her  aunt,  the  Duches.se  de  Verneuil  (sister  to  the  Prince 
de  Blamont-Chauvr\'),  who  was  a  second  mother  to  the  girl. 

As  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Duehesso  ile  Bourbon,  Ma- 
dame de  Verneuil  was  one  of  a  saintly  circle  who.'^e  soul  was 
Monsieur  de  Saint-Martin,  horn  in  Tonraiue,  and  known  as 
le  I'hilosophp  inconnu  (the  unrecognized  philosopher).  The 
disciples  "f  this  philosopher  practised  the  virtues  inculcated 
by  the  lofty  speculations  of  mystical  Illuiuinism.  This  doc- 
trine gives  a  key  to  the  supernal  worlds,  accounts  for  life  by 
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ri  sorii's  of  transmigrations,  through  which  niftn  makes  hi« 
u.iv  fo  <iilthmc  (Jostinii'8,  Mqahvs  chitv  from  its  iK'jrnulation 
hv  th.'  hiw.  views  the  woos  of  life  with  tlir  placid  fortitudo 
of  the  (Quaker,  and  enjoins  contempt  of  pain,  l.v  infusing  a 
invstcrious  maternal  regard  for  the  angel  within  us  which 
we  nui>t  k'ar  up  to  Uenvvn.  It  is  Stoicism  looking  for  a 
future  life.  Karnest  prayer  ami  pure  love  are  the  elements 
"f  this  creed,  wliich.  horn  in  the  ('atlioli.ism  of  the  Roman 
•  'Iiurch.  n verts  to  the  hosoui  of  Primitive  Chri^tianitv. 

Ma.I  moisclle  de  I^'noncoiirt  remained  attac!ie<l,  lunvever, 
to  the  Apostolic  Church.  t(»  which  her  aunt  Wius  eciually  faith- 
ful. Cruelly  tried  hy  the  storms  of  the  Hevohitifm.  the  Ihich- 
'•SS4'  de  \'crneuil  had,  towards  the  Hose  of  her  life,  assumed 
a  hue  of  impassioned  piety  which  overflowed  into  the  soul  of 
her  heioved  niece  with  "the  light  of  heavenlv  love  and  the 
<'il  (d  .spiritual  joy,"  to  use  the  words  of  Saint-Martin.  This 
"lan  of  peace  and  virtuous  learning  was  8<'veral  times  the 
<'ounti>«8'  guest  at  Clochegourde  after  her  aunt's  death;  to 
!i.T  he  had  been  a  constant  visitor.  When  staving  at  Clwhe- 
gniinle,  Saint-Martin  could  superintend  the  printing  of  his 
latest  works  by  I>'tourney  of  Tours. 

-Madame  de  Verneuil,  Vith  the  inspiration  of  wisdom  that 
eomes  to  old  women  who  have  e.xperienced  the  storms  of  life, 
gave  Clochegourde  to  the  young  wife  that  she  might  have  a 
home  of  her  own.  With  the  good  grace  of  old  peopk--whieh, 
when  they  are  gracious,  is  jx-rfection— she  surrendered  the 
whole  house  to  her  niece,  reserving  onlv  one  room,  over  that 
she  had  formerly  used,  which  was  taken  bv  the  Countess. 
Iter  almost  sudden  death  cast  a  shroud  over  the  jovg  of  the 
unite.!  household,  and  left  a  permanent  tinge  of  sadness  on 
Clochegourde  as  well  as  on  the  young  wife's  superstitious 
soul.  The  early  days  of  her  married  life  in  Touraine  were 
to  the  Countess  the  only  period,  not  indeed  of  happiness,  but 
of  light-heartedness  in  all  her  life. 

After  the  mi.«eries  of  his  life  in  e.\ile,  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
i^auf.  thankful  to  foresee  a  sheltered  existence  in  the  future, 
went  through  a  sort  of  healing  of  the  spirit;  he  inhaled  in 
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this  valley  the  intoxicating  fragrance  of  hlossoming  hope. 
Being  oblig(Hl  to  consider  ways  and  moans,  he  threw  himself 
into  agricultural  ontor])rise,  and  at  first  found  some  delight 
in  it ;  but  Jacques'  birth  came  like  a  lightning  stroke,  blight- 
ing the  present  and  the  future;  the  physician  pronounced 
that  the  child  could  not  live.  The  Count  carefully  concealed 
this  sentence  of  doom  from  his  wife;  then  he  himself  con- 
sulted a  doctor,  and  had  none  but  crushing  answers,  confirmed 
as  to  their  purport  by  Madeleine's  birth. 

These  two  events,  and  a  sort  of  inward  conviction  as  to  the 
inevitable  end,  added  to  the  Count's  ill-health.  His  name 
extinct ;  his  young  wife,  pure  and  blameless  but  unhappy  in 
her  marriage,  doomed  to  the  anxieties  of  motherhood  without 
knowing  its  joys, — all  this  humus  of  his  past  life,  filled  with 
the  germs  of  fresh  sufferings,  fell  on  his  heart  and  crowned 
his  misery. 

The  Countess  read  the  past  in  the  present,  and  foresaw 
the  future.  Though  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  make 
a  man  happy  who  feels  where  he  has  failed,  the  Countess 
attempted  the  task  worthy  of  an  angel.  In  one  day  she  be- 
came a  Stoic.  After  descending  into  the  abyss  whence  she 
could  still  see  the  heavens,  she  devoted  herself,  for  one  man, 
to  the  mission  which  a  Sister  of  Charity  undertakes  for  the 
sake  of  all;  and  to  reconcile  him  with  himself,  she  forgave 
him  what  he  could  not  forgive  himself.  The  Count  grew 
avaricious,  she  accepted  the  consequent  privations ;  he  dreaded 
being  imposed  upon,  as  men  do  whose  knowledge  of  the 
world  has  filled  thoni  with  repulsions,  and  she  resigned  herself 
to  solitude  and  to  his  distrust  of  men  without  a  murmur; 
she  used  all  a  woman's  wiles  to  make  him  wish  for  what  was 
right,  and  he  thus  credited  himself  with  ideas,  and  enjoyed  in 
his  home  the  pleasures  of  superiority  which  he  could  not  have 
known  elsewhere. 

Finally,  having  inured  herself  to  the  path  of  married  life, 
she  detoriiiined  never  to  leave  her  home  at  Clochegourde ;  for 
she  perceived  in  her  hueb.i]id  a  hysterical  nature  whose  eccen- 
tricities, iu  a  neighborhood  so  full  of  envy  and  gossip,  might 
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be  interpreted  to  the  injury  of  their  children.  Thus  nobody 
Iiad  a  suspicion  of  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf's  incapacity  and 
aberrations;  she  had  clothed  the  ruin  with  a  thick  hanging 
nf  i\7.  The  Count's  uncertain  temper,  not  so  much  discon- 
tented as  malcontent,  found  in  his  wife  a  soft  and  soothing 
bed  on  which  it  might  repose,  its  secret  sufferings  alleviated 
by  cooling  dews. 

This  sketch  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  facts  repeated  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Chcssel  under  the  promptings  of  private  spite.  His 
e.xpcriencc  of  the  world  had  enabled  him  to  unravel  some  of 
the  mysteries  lurking  at  Clochegourde.  But  though  Madame 
de  Mortsauf's  sublime  attitude  might  deceive  the  world,  it 
could  not  cheat  the  alert  wits  of  love. 

When  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  little  bedroom,  an  in- 
tuition of  the  truth  made  me  start  up  in  bed.  I  could  not 
endure  to  be  at  Frapesle  when  I  might  be  gazing  at  the  win- 
dows of  her  room.  I  dressed  myself,  stole  downstairs,  and 
got  out  of  the  house  by  a  side  door  in  a  tower  where  there  was 
a  s})iral  stair.  The  fresh  night  air  composed  my  spirit.  I 
crossed  the  Indre  by  the  Moulin-Rouge  bridge,  and  presently 
got  into  the  heaven-sent  little  boat  opposite  Clochegourde, 
wlierc  a  light  shone  in  the  <^'nd  window  towards  Azay. 

Here  I  fell  back  on  my  •  dreams,  but  peaceful  now,  and 
soothed  by  the  warbling  of  the  songster  of  lovers'  nights  and 
the  single  note  of  the  reed  warbler.  Iiltas  stole  through  my 
brain  like  ghosts,  sweeping  away  the  clouds  which  till  now 
had  darkened  the  future.  Jly  mind  and  senses  alike  were 
under  the  spell.  With  what  passion  did  my  longing  go  forth 
to  hor !  How  many  times  did  I  repeat,  like  a  madman,  "Will 
she  be  mine?" 

If.  during  the  last  few  days,  the  universe  had  expanded 
before  me,  now,  in  one  night,  it  gained  a  centre.  x\ll  my  will, 
all  my  ambitions  were  bound  up  in  her;  I  longed  to  be  all  I 
might  for  her  sake,  and  to  fill  and  heal  her  aching  heart. 
How  lovely  was  that  night  spent  below  her  window,  in  the 
midst  of  murmurous  waters,  plashing  over  the  mill-wheels, 
and  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  clock  at  Sach^  as  it  told  the 
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hours.  In  that  night,  so  full  of  radiance,  when  that  starry 
flower  illuinined  my  life,  I  i)liglit((l  my  :^oul  to  her  with  tho 
faith  of  the  hapless  fastilinn  Knight  whom  we  laugh  at  in 
Cervante.s — the  faith  of  the  heginnings  of  love. 

At  the  first  aUv^ik  of  dawn  in  the  sky,  the  first  piping  bird, 
I  fled  to  the  i)ark  of  Frapt'sle;  no  early  country  yokel  saw  me, 
no  one  suspected  my  esca])ade,  and  I  slept  till  the  bell  rang  for 
breakfast. 


Notwithstanding  the  heat,  when  breakfast  was  over  I  went 
down  lo  tlie  meadow  to  see  tho  Indre  and  its  islets  once  more, 
the  valley  and  its  downs  of  which  I  professed  mj'self  an 
ardent  admirer;  but,  witii  a  swiftness  of  foot  which  might 
defy  that  of  a  runaway  horse,  I  went  hack  to  my  boat,  my  wil- 
lows, and  my  Clochegourde.  All  was  still  and  quivering,  as 
the  country  is  at  noon.  The  motionless  foliage  was  darkly 
defined  against  the  blue  sky;  such  insects  as  live  in  sunshine 
— green  dragon-flies  and  iridescent  flies — liovered  round  the 
ash-trees  and  over  tho  reeds;  the  herds  chewed  tho  cud  in 
the  shade,  the  red  earth  glowed  in  the  vineyards,  and  snakes 
wriggled  over  the  banks.  What  a  change  in  the  landscape 
that  I  had  left  so  cool  and  coy  before  going  to  sleep ! 

On  a  sudden  I  leaped  out  of  the  punt,  and  went  up  the  road 
to  come  down  behind  Clochegourde,  for  I  fancied  I  had  seen 
the  Count  come  out.  I  was  not  mistaken ;  he  was  skirting  a 
hedge,  going  no  doubt  towards  a  gate  opening  on  the  Azay 
road  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

"How  are  you  this  morning,  Monsieur  le  Comte?" 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  pleased  expression.     He  did  not 
often  hear  himself  thus  addressed. 

"Quite  well."  said  he.  "You  must  be  very  fond  of  the  coun- 
try to  walk  out  in  this  heat?" 

"Was  1  not  sent  here  to  live  in  the  open  air?" 

"Well,  tlien,  will  you  come  and  see  them  reaping  my  rye?" 

"With  pleasure,"  .said  T.     "But  I  am,  I  must  confess  to 

you,  depliirnltly  ignorant.     T  do  not  know  rye  from  wheat, 

or  a  popl.v  from  an  aspen;  1  know  nothing  of  field-work,  or 

of  the  ways  of  tilling  the  land." 
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"W^ell.  then,  come  along,"  said  he  gleefully,  turning  back 
by  the  hedge.     "Come  by  the  little  upper  gate." 

He  walked  along  inside  the  hedge,  and  I  outside. 

"You  will  never  loam  anything  from  Monsieur  de  Chcssel," 
said  he;  "he  is  mudi  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  trouble  himself 
beyond  looking  through  his  steward'.s  account.-?." 

So  he  showed  me  his  yards  and  outbuildings,  his  flower- 
garden,  orchards,  and  kitchen-gardens.  Finally,  he  led  me 
along  the  avenue  of  acacias  and  ailantus  on  the  river  bank, 
where,  at  the  further  end,  I  saw  Madame  de  Mortsauf  and  the 
two  children. 

A  woman  looks  charming  under  the  play  of  the  frittered, 
(luivcring  tracery  of  loaves.  Somewhat  surprised,  no  doubt! 
by  my  early  visit,  she  did  not  move,  knowing  that  we  should' 
go  to  her.  The  Count  bid  mo  admire  the  view  of  the  vallev, 
which,  from  thence,  wore  quite  a  different  aspect  from  any  I 
had  soon  from  the  heights.  You  might  have  thought  yourself 
in  a  corner  of  Switzerland.  The  meadow-land,  channeled  by 
the  brooks  that  tumble  into  the  Indre,  stretches  far  into 
the  distance,  and  is  lost  in  mist.  On  the  side  towards  Mont- 
baznn  spreads  a  wide  extent  of  verdure ;  everywhere  else  the 
eye  is  checked  by  hills,  clumps  of  trees,  and  rocks. 

We  hastened  our  steps  to  greet  ^fadame  de  Mortsauf,  who 
suddenly  dropped  the  book  in  which  Madeleine  was  read- 
ing and  took  Jacques  on  her  knee,  in  a  fit  of  spasmodic  cough- 

"Whv,  wha.^  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Count,  turning  pale. 

'He  has  a  rela.xed  throat,"  said  the  mother,  who  did  not 
seem  to  see  me ;  "it  will  be  nothing." 

She  was  supporting  his  head  and  his  back,  and  from  her 
eyes  shot  two  rays  that  infused  life  into  the  poor  feeble  bov. 

"You  are  extraordinarily  rash,"  said  the  Count  sharply; 
"you  expose  him  to  a  chill  from  the  river,  and  let  him  sit  on"  a 
stone  bench !" 

"Rut,  father,  the  bench  is  burning,"  cried  Madeleine 

"They  were  stifling  up  above,"  said  the  Countess. 
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"Women  will  always  be  in  the  right !"  said  he,  turning  to 

me. 

To  avoid  encouraging  or  offending  him  by  a  look,  T  gazed 
at  Jacques,  who  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  throat,  and  his 
mother  carried  him  away.  As  she  went,  she  could  hear  her 
husband  say : 

"When  a  mother  has  such  sickly  children,  she  ought  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  them." 

Hideously  unjust,  hut  his  self-conceit  prompted  him  to  jus- 
tify himself  at  his  wife's  expense. 

The  Countess  flew  on,  up  slopes  and  steps;  she  disappeared 
through  the  glass  door. 

Monsieur  do  ^lortsauf  had  seated  himself  on  the  bench,  his 
head  bent,  lost  in  thought  my  position  was  intolerable;  he 
neither  looked  at  me  nor  spoke.  Good-bye  to  the  walk  during 
which  I  meant  to  make  such  way  in  his  good  graces.  I  cannot 
remember  ever  in  my  life  to  have  spent  a  more  horrible  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.    I  was  bathed  in  perspiration  as  I  considered — 

"Shall  I  leave  him?    Shall  I  stay?" 

How  many  gloomy  t'l  ughts  must  have  filled  his  brain 
to  make  him  forget  to  go  and  inquire  how  Jacques  was !  Sud- 
denly he  rose  and  came  up  to  me.  We  turned  together  to  look 
at  the  smiling  scene. 

"We  will  put  off  out  walk  till  another  day,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  I  said  gently. 

"Nay,  let  us  go,"  said  ho.  "I  am,  unfortunately,  used  to 
see  such  attacks — and  I  would  give  my  life  without  a  regret 
to  save  the  child's." 

"Jacques  is  better  now,  my  dear:  he  is  asleep,"  said  the 
golden  voice.  Madame  de  ^lortsauf  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  walk;  she  had  come  back  without  rancor  or  bitterness, 
and  she  returned  by  dow.  "I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  like 
Clochepoiirde,"  she  said  to  me. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  go  on  horseback  to  fetch  Monsieur 
Deslandos.  my  dear?"  said  he,  with  an  evident  desire  to  win 
forgiveni'js  for  his  injustice. 

"Do  not  be  anxious,"  replied  she.    "Jacques  did  not  sleep 
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last  night,  that  is  all.  The  child  is  very  nervous;  he  had  a 
bad  dream,  and  I  s|)ent  the  time  telling  him  stories  to  send 
him  to  sleep  again.  His  cough  is  entirely  nervous.  I  have 
soothed  it  with  a  gum  lozenge,  and  he  has  fallen  asleep." 

''Poor  dear!"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
looking  at  her  with  moistened  eyes.    "I  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"Why  worry  you  about  trifles?     Go  and  look  at  your  rye. 
1  know  that  if  you  are  not  on  the  sjjot,  the  farmers  will  let 
gleaners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  place  clear  the  fields  before 
the  .slioavcs  are  carried." 

"I  am  going  to  take  my  first  lesson  in  farming,  madame," 
>iaid  I. 

"You  have  come  to  a  good  master,"  replied  she,  looking  at 
tlie  Count,  whose  lips  v.-cre  pursed  into  the  prim  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction commonly  known  as  la  bouche  en  coeur. 

Not  till  two  months  later  did  I  know  that  she  had  spent 
that  night  in  dreadful  anxiety,  fearing  that  her  son  had  the 
croup.  And  I  was  in  the  punt,  softly  lulled  by  dreams  of  love, 
fancying  that  from  her  window  she  might  sec  mo  adoring  the 
lij,'lit  of  the  taper  which  shone  on  her  brow  furrowed  by  mortal 
fears. 

.\s  we  reached  the  gate,  the  Count  said  in  a  voice  full  of 
tmotio'  .  "Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  an  angel  I" 

Thf  wrds  staggered  me.  I  knew  the  family  but  slightly  as 
yet.  and  the  natural  remorse  that  comes  over  a  youthful  soul 
in  .><r.eh  circumstances  cried  out  to  me : 

"What  right  have  you  to  disturb  this  perfect  peace?" 

Tho  Count,  enchanted  to  have  for  his  audience  a  youth 
over  whom  he  could  so  cheaply  triumph,  began  talking  of  the 
future  i)ro>pects  of  France  under  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
Wv  cliatted  discursively,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
striiiii:e]y  childish  things  ho  said.  He  wa^  ignorant  of  facts 
as  well  proven  as  geometry;  he  was  suspicious  of  well- 
inforinid  persons ;  he  had  no  belief  in  superiority ;  he  laughed 
at  progress,  not  perhaps  without  reason ;  and  I  found  in  him 
a  vast  number  of  sensitive  chords  compelling  me  to  take  so 
mucli  care  not  to  wound  him  that  a  long  conversation  was  a 
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labor  to  the  mind.  When  I  had  thus  laid  a  finger  on  his 
failing's,  I  felt  n.y  way  with  as  n.ucli  pliancy  as  the  ^""ntesa 
showed  in  coaxing  then,.  At  a  UUer  stage  of  my  life  I  should 
undoubtodlv  have  fretted  him;  hut  I  was  as  timid  as  a  child, 
and  thinking  that  I  myself  knew  nothing,  or  that  men  of  ex- 
T,crience  knew  everything,  I  was  amazed  at  the  wonders 
worked  at  Clochegounle  by  this  patient  husbandman.  I  heard 
his  plans  with  admiration.  Finally,-a  piece  of  involuntary 
flattery  which  won  me  the  good  gentleman's  affections,—! 
envied  him  this  pretty  estate  so  beautifully  situated,  as  an 
earthly  |)aradise  far  superior  to  Frapesle.  ^  ,  ^,    , 

"Frapesle,"  said  I,  "is  a  massive  piece  of  plate,  but  Lloctie- 
gourde  is  a  casket  of  precious  gems." 

A  speech  he  constantly  repeated,  quoting  me  as  the  author. 

"Well  "  said  he,  "before  we  came  here  it  was  a  wilderness. 

I  was  all  ears  when  he  talked  of  his  crops  and  nursery  plan- 
tations \ew  to  a  country  life,  I  overwhelmed  him  with  ques- 
tions as  to  the  price  of  things  and  the  processes  of  agriculture, 
and  he  seemed  delighted  to  have  to  tell  me  so  much. 

"What  on  earth  do  they  teach  you  ?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

And  that  very  first  day,  on  going  in,  he  said  to  his  wife: 

"Monsieur  Felix  is  a  charming  young  fellow." 
In  the  afternoon  I  wrote  to  my  mother  to  tell  her  1 
should  remain  at  Frapesle,  and  begged  her  to  send  me  clothes 

and  linen. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  great  revolution  that  was  going  on, 
and  of  the  influence  it  was  to  exert  over  my  destinies,  I  sup- 
posed that  I  should  return  to  Paris  to  finish  my  studies,  and 
the  law-schools  would  not  re-open  till  early  in  November;  so 
I  had  two  months  and  a  half  before  me. 

During  the  first  da;s  of  my  stay  I  tried  in  vain  to  attach 
myself  to  the  Count,  and  it  was  a  time  of  painful  shocks.  I 
detected  in  this  man  a  causeless  irritability  and  a  swiftness 
to  act  in  <ases  that  were  hopeless  which  frightened  me.  Now 
and  then  there  were  sudden  resuscitations  of  the  brave  gentle- 
man who  liad  fought  so  well  under  Conde.  parabolic  flashes 
of  a  will  which,  in  a  day  of  critical  moment,  might  tear 
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through  policy  like  a  bursting  shell,  and  which  in  some  oppor- 
tunity for  resolution  and  courage  may  make  an  Elbee,  a  Bon- 
cliainp,  a  Charette  of  a  man  condemned  to  live  on  his  acres. 
The  mere  mention  of  certain  possibilities  would  make  his  nose 
quiver  and  his  brow  clear,  while  his  eyes  flashed  lightnings 
that  at  once  died  out.  I  feared  lest  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf, 
if  ho  should  read  the  language  of  my  eyes,  might  kill  me  on 
the  sj)ot. 

At  this  j)eriod  of  my  life  I  was  only  tender;  will,  which 
afTects  a  man  so  strangely,  was  but  just  dawning  in  me.  My 
vehement  longing  had  given  me  a  swiftly  responsive  sensitive- 
ness that  was  like  a  tiirill  of  fear.  I  did  not  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  a  struggle,  but  I  did  not  want  to  die  till  I  had 
known  the  happiness  of  reciprocated  love.  My  difficulties  and 
my  desires  grew  in  parallel  lines. 

IIow  can  I  describe  my  feelings?  I  was  a  prey  to  heart- 
rending perplexities.  I  hoped  for  a  chance,  I  watched  for  it; 
I  made  friends  with  the  children,  and  won  them  to  love  me; 
I  tried  to  identify  myself  with  the  interests  of  the  household. 

By  degrees  the  Count  was  less  on  his  guard  in  my  presence ; 
then  I  learned  to  know  his  sudden  clianges  of  temper,  his  fits  of 
utter,  causeless  dejection,  his  gusts  of  rebelliousness,  his  bitter 
and  harsh  complaining,his  impulses  of  controlled  madness,hi8 
childish  whining,  his  groans  as  of  a  man  in  despair,  his  unex- 
pected rages.  Moral  nature  differs  from  physical  nature,  in- 
asmuch as  nothing  in  it  is  final.  The  intensity  of  effect  is 
in  proportion  to  the  character  acted  on,  or  to  the  ideas  that 
may  be  associated  with  an  action.  My  continuing  at  Cloche- 
gourde,  my  whole  future  life  depended  on  this  fantastic  will. 

I  could  never  express  to  you  the  anguish  that  weighed  on 
my  soul — as  ready  at  that  time  to  expand  as  to  shrink — when 
on  going  in  I  said  to  myself,  "How  will  ho  receive  me?"  What 
anxious  fears  crushed  my  heart  when  I  descried  a  storm  low- 
ering on  that  snow-crowned  brow  I  T  was  perpetually  on  the 
alert.  Thus  I  was  a  slave  to  this  man's  tyranny,  and  my  own 
torments  enabled  me  to  understand  those  of  Madame  de 
Mortsauf. 
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We  began  to  exchange  glances  of  intelligence,  and  my  tears 
would  sometimes  rise  when  she  repressed  hers.  Thus  the 
Countess  and  I  tested  each  other  through  sorrow.  I  made 
many  discoveries  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  weeks— forty 
days' of  real  annoyance,  of  silent  joys,  of  hopes  now  engulfed 
and  now  rising  to  the  top. 

One  evening  1  found  lier  piously  meditative  as  she  looked 
at  a  sunset,  which  crinisonod  the  liei-rhts  with  so  voluptuous 
a  blush,  the  valley  spread  below  it  like  a  bed,  that  it  was  im- 
posvsible  not  to  understand  the  voice  of  this  eternal  Song  of 
Songs  by  which  Xatnre  bids  her  creatures  love.  Was  the  girl 
dreaming  of  illusions  now  ilown  ?  Was  the  woman  feeling  the 
pangs  of  some  secret  comparison?  I  fancied  I  saw  in  her 
languid  attitude  a  favorable  opening  for  a  first  avowal.  I  said 
to  her : 

"Some  days  are  so  hard  to  live  through." 
"You  have  read  my  mind,"  replied  she.  "But  how?" 
"We  have  so  many  points  of  contact,"  said  I.  "Are  we  not 
both  of  the  privile-Ied  few,  keen  to  suffer  and  to  enjoy— in 
whom  every  sensitive  fibre  thrills  in  unison  to  produce  an 
echoing  chord  of  feeling,  and  whose  nervous  system  dwells 
in  constant  harmony  with  the  first  principle  of  things?  Such 
beings,  placed  in  a  discordant  medium,  suffer  torture,  just  as 
their  enjoyment  rises  to  ecstasy  when  they  meet  with  ideaa, 
sensations,  or  persons  that  they  find  sympathetic. 

"And  for  us  there  is  a  third  condition,  of  which  the  woes 
are  known  only  to  souls  suffering  from  the  same  malady,  and 
endowed  with  brotherly  intelligence.  We  are  capable  of  hav- 
ing impressions  that  are  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Then  an 
expressive  instrument,  gifted  with  life,  is  stirred  in  a  void 
within  us,  is  impassioned  without  an  object,  gives  forth 
sounds  without  melody,  utters  words  that  die  in  the  silence — 
a  dreadful  contradiction  in  souls  that  rebel  against  the  use- 
lessness  of  a  vacuum ;  a  terrible  sport  in  which  all  our  power  is 
spent  without  nutrition,  like  blood  from  -iine  internal  wound. 
Our  emotion  flows  in  torn^nts,  leaving  tis  unutterably  weak, 
in  a  speeehless  dejection  for  which  the  confessional  has  no 
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car, — Have  I  not  expressed  the  sufferings  we  both  are  familiar 
with?" 

She  shivered,  and  still  gazinj;  at  the  sunset,  she  replied: 

"How  do  you,  who  are  so  young,  know  these  things  ?  Were 
you  once  a  woman  ?" 

"Ah !"  said  I,  with  some  agitation,  "my  childhood  was  like 
one  long  illness!" 

"I  hear  Madeleine  coughing,"  said  she,  hastily  leaving  me. 

The  Countess  had  seen  me  constant  in  my  attentions  to  her, 
without  taking  offence,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  as  pure  as  a  child,  and  her  thoughts  never  wandered 
U>  evil.  And  then  I  amused  the  Count ;  I  was  food  for  this 
lion  without  claws  or  mane.  For  I  had  hit  on  a  pretext  for 
my  visits  which  was  plausible  to  all.  I  could  not  play  back- 
^rnmiiion;  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  offered  to  teach  me,  and  I 
accepted. 

At  the  moment  when  this  bargain  was  made,  the  Countesa 
could  not  help  giving  me  a  pitying  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Well,  you  are  rushing  into  the  wolf's  jaws !" 

If  I  had  failed  to  understand  this  at  first,  by  the  third  day 
I  knew  to  what  I  had  committed  myself.  My  patience,  which 
as  a  result  of  my  child-life  is  inexhaustible,  was  matured 
•luring  this  time  of  discipline.  To  the  Count  it  was  a  real 
joy  to  be  cruelly  sarcastic  when  I  failed  to  practise  some 
rule  or  principle  he  had  explained  to  me;  if  I  paused  to 
reflect,  he  complained  of  my  slow  play ;  if  I  played  quickly, 
he  hated  to  be  hurried ;  if  I  left  blots,  while  taking  advantage 
of  it,  he  said  I  was  too  hasty.  It  was  the  despotism  of  a 
schoolmaster,  the  bullying  of  the  cane,  of  which  I  can  only 
give  you  a  notion  by  comparing  myself  to  Epictetus  made  a 
slave  to  a  malicious  child. 

When  we  played  for  money,  his  constant  winnings  gave 
him  mean  and  degrading  joy ;  then  a  word  from  his  wife  made 
"])  to  me  for  everything,  and  brought  him  back  to  a  .sense  of 
decency  and  politeness.  But  ere  long  I  fell  into  the  torments 
of  a  fiery  furnace  I  had  not  foreseen :  at  this  rate  my  pocket- 
money  was  melting. 
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Though  the  Count  always  n^nmincd  between  his  wife  and 
Tue  till  1  took  Tiiy  liavt",  sonictitncs  at  a  late  hour,  I  always 
hoped  to  find  a  iiioirifiit  when  I  nii<.dit  steal  into  her  heart; 
but  in  order  to  attain  that  hour,  watched  for  with  the  painful 
patience  of  a  sportsinan.  I  saw  that  I  must  persevere  in  these 
weariful  games,  through  which  1  endured  mental  misery,  and 
which  were  winning  nway  all  my  money! 

Many  a  time  had  we  sat  in  silence,  watching  an  effect  of 
the  sun  on  the  meadows,  of  the  clouds  in  a  gray  sky,  the  blue 
misty  hills,  or  the  quivering  moonbeams  on  the  gera-like  play 
of  the  river,  without  uttering  a  word  beyond: 

"What  a  beautiful  night!" 

"Madame,  the  night  is  a  woman." 

"And  what  peace !" 

"Yes;  it  is  imiiossible  to  be  altogether  unhappy  here." 

At  this  reply  she  returned  to  her  worsted-work.  I  had  in 
fact  understood  tlu^  yearnings  of  her  inmost  self  stirred  by  an 
affection  that  insisted  on  its  rights. 

Without  money  niy  evenings  were  at  an  end.  I  wrote  to 
my  mother  to  send  mv  some ;  my  mother  scolded  me  and  would 
give  me  none  for  a  week.  To  whom  could  I  apply?  And  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me! 

Thus  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  first  great  happiness  I 
again  felt  the  sufferings  which  had  always  pursued  me;  in 
Paris,  at  school,  I  had  evaded  them  by  melancholy  absti- 
nence, my  woes  were  only  negative;  at  Frapesle  they  were 
active;  I  now  knew  that  longing  to  steal,  those  dreamed-of 
crimes  and  horrible  frenzies  which  blast  the  soul,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  stifle  or  lo.se  all  self-respect.  My  remem- 
brance of  the  miserable  reflections,  the  an'.ruish  inflicted  on 
me  by  my  n\other's  i)arsimony,  have  given  me  that  holy  in- 
dulgenee  for  young  men  which  those  must  feel  who,  without 
having  fallen,  have  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf  and  sounded 
the  aby-^s.  Though  my  honesty,  watered  with  cold  sweats, 
stood  firm  at  those  moments  when  the  waters  of  life  part  and 
show  the  stony  depths  of  its  bed,  whenever  human  justice 
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draws  her  terrible  sword  on  a  man's  nock-,  I  say  to  myself, 
"IVnal  laws  were  made  by  those  who  nevtr  knew  want." 

In  this  dire  extremity  I  found  in  MoL-icur  de  Chessel's 
library  a  treatise  on  backgammon,  and  Miis  I  studied;  then 
my  host  was  good  .'nougli  to  give  me  a  few  lessons.  Under 
milder  tuition  I  made  some  progress,  and  could  apply  tho 
rules  ,.id  calculations  which  1  learned  by  heart.  In  a  few 
days  I  was  able  to  beat  my  nuister.  But  when  I  won  he  waxel 
fur;ou3;  his  eyes  glared  like  a  tiger's,  his  face  twitched,  bis 
brows  worked  as  1  never  saw  any  otherV  work.  His  i'rae- 
tiousness  was  like  that  of  a  spoilt  ciiild.  Sometimes  lie  would 
fling  the  dice  across  (iie  room,  rge  ami  -^tainp.  bite  the  diee- 
bo.x,  and  abuse  me.  But  this  violence  h,,  1  to  be  stopped.  As 
soon  as  I  could  play  a  good  game.  I  disporv.l  of  the  battle 
as  I  pleased.  I  arranged  it  .<o  that  we  should  come  out  nearly 
even  at  the  end,  allowing  him  *o  win  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening,  and  restoring  the  bala.ice  in  the  later  games. 

The  end  of  the  world  would  iiave  amazed  the  Count  less 
than  his  pupil's  sudden  proficiency;  but,  in  fact,  he  never 
perceived  it.  Tlie  regular  result  of  our  play  was  a  novelty 
that  bewildered  his  mind. 

"My  poor  brain  is  tired  no  doubt,"  he  would  say.  "Yon 
always  win  at  the  finish,  because  by  that  time  I  have  exhausted 
my  powers." 

The  Countess,  who  knew  the  game,  detected  my  purpose 
from  the  first,  and  saw  in  it  an  evidence  of  immense  affection. 
Those  details  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  to  whom 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  backgammon  is  known.  How  much 
this  trifle  betrayed !  But  love,  like  Ood  as  depicted  by  Bos- 
suet,  regards  the  poor  man's  cup  of  water,  the  struggle'of  the 
.«nldier  who  dies  inglorious,  as  far  above  the  most  profitable 
victories. 

The  Countess  gave  nie  one  of  those  looks  of  silent  grati- 
tude that  overpower  a  youthful  heart :  she  bestowed  on  me 
i^ueh  a  glance  as  she  reserved  for  her  children.  From  that 
tliriee-blcssed  evening  she  always  looked  at  me  when  she  spoke 
to  me. 
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I  could  never  find  words  for  my  ntate  of  mind  when  I  left. 
My  soul  had  absorbed  mv  body.  I  wei^'lud  nothinp.  I  did 
not  walk— I  floated.  I  felt  within  me  still  that  look  that  had 
bathed  me  in  glory,  jnnt  as  her  "(Jood-ni-ht,  '"ons.eur  "  had 
echoed  in  my  .soul  like  the  harmonies  of  the  "O  lilii,  O  filur. 
of  the  Kaster  benediction.  I  was  bora  to  new  life.  I  wa« 
Bomctliinj,'  to  her,  then! 

I  slept  in  wrapping's  of  purple.  Flames  danced  lM^fon>  my 
dosed  eves,  el.asin-,'  eaeh  other  in  the  dark  like  the  i)retty 
bright  sparks  that,  run  over  charred  paper.  And  m  my 
dreams  her  voice  .seemed  something  tangible— an  atmosphere 
that  lapped  me  in  light  and  fragrance,  a  melody  that  lulled 
my  spirit. 

Next  day  her  welcome  conveyed  the  full  expression  of  the 
feelings  she  bestowed  on  me,  and  thenceforth  I  knew  every 
secret  of  her  tones. 

That  day  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  my  life. 
After  dinner  we  went  fni  a  walk  on  the  downs,  and  up  to  a 
common  where  nothing  W(.iild  grow;  the  soil  was  strong  and 
dry,  with  no  vegetable  mould.  There  were,  liowever,  a  few 
oaks,  and  some  bushes  covered  with  sloes;  but  instead  of 
grass,  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  curled  brown  lichen, 
bright  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  slipper>-  under  foot. 
I  held  Madeleine  by  the  hand  to  keep  her  from  falling,  and 
Madame  do  Mortsauf  gave  Jacques  her  arm.  The  Count, 
who  led  the  way,  suddenly  struck  the  earth  with  his  stick,  and 
turning  round,  exclaimed  in  a  terrible  tone: 

"Such  has  my  life  been!— Oh,  before  1  knew  you,"  he 
added,  with  an  apologetic  glance  at  his  wife.  But  it  was  too 
late,  the  Countess  had  turned  pale.  What  woman  would  not 
have  staggered  under  such  a  blow? 

"What  delightful  perfumes  reach  us  here,  and  what  won- 
derful efTocts  of  light !"  cried  I.  "I  should  like  to  ovni  this 
common :  I  might  perhaps  find  riches  if  I  dug  into  it ;  but  the 
most  certain  advantage  would  be  living  near  you.  But 
who  would  not  pay  highly  for  a  view  so  soothing  to  the  eye 
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of  that  windinp  river  in  which  the  bouI  tnay  bathe  among 
ujli-trirs  and  birch.  Thut  t^liowH  liow  tastcM  differ!  To  you 
thisi  s)H>t  of  land  i^  a  common ;  to  me  it  is  a  paradise." 

Shi'  thanked  me  with  a  Uwk. 

"Kiio(h)nu>ntadcI"  said  lie  in  a  bitter  tone.  Then,  inter- 
niptiiij.'  himself,  he  Haid,  "Do  you  hear  the  bella  of  Azay?  I 
can  piisitively  hear  the  Im'Hs." 

Ma>laiiie  do  Mort.«auf  jrlanccd  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
al.iiiii,  Madeleine  clutehed  my  hand. 

"Shall  we  go  homo  and  play  a  bit?"  said  I.  "The  rattle  of 
till'  (lice  will  hinder  you  from  hearinjf  the  bells." 

We  returned  to  Clochegourde,  talking  at  intervals.  When 
wo  went  into  the  drawing-room  we  sat  in  indefinable  inde- 
eisiun.  The  Count  had  sunk  into  an  armchair,  lost  in 
thought,  and  undisturbed  by  his  wife,  wlio  knew  the  symptoms 
of  liis  malady,  and  could  foresee  an  attack.  I  was  not  less 
silent.  She  ditl  not  bid  me  leave,  perhaps  because  she  thought 
that  a  game  of  backgammon  would  amuse  the  Count  and  scare 
away  this  dreadful  nervous  irritation,  for  its  outbreaks  half 
killed  her. 

Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  persuade  the  Count  to 
play  his  game  of  backgammon,  though  he  always  longed  for 
it.  Like  a  mincing  coquette,  he  had  to  be  entreated  and 
urged,  so  as  not  to  seem  under  any  obligation,  perhaps  because 
he  felt  that  he  was.  If,  at  the  end  of  some  interesting  con- 
versation, I  forgot  to  go  through  my  salamelel',  he  was  sulky, 
sharp,  and  offensive,  and  showed  his  annoyance  by  contradict- 
ing everything  that  was  said.  Then,  warned  by  his  fraetious- 
noss,  I  would  propose  a  game,  and  he  would  play  the  coquette. 

"It  was  too  late,"  he  would  say,  "and  besides,  I  did  not 
really  care  for  it."  In  short,  no  end  of  airs  and  graces,  like 
a  woman  whose  real  wishes  you  cannot  at  last  be  sure  of. 
I  was  humble,  and  besought  him  to  give  me  practice  in  a 
science  so  easily  forgotten  for  lack  of  exercise. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  to  affect  the  highest  spirits  to  per- 
suade him  to  play.  He  complained  of  giddiness  that  hin- 
dered his  calcuIationB,  his  brain  was  crushed  in  a  vice,  he  had 
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a  singing  in  his  ears,  he  was  suffocating,  and  sighed  and 
groaned.  At  last  he  consented  to  come  to  the  table.  Madame 
de  Mortsauf  then  left  us  to  put  the  children  to  bed  and  to 
read  prayers  for  the  household.  All  went  well  during  her  ab- 
sence; I  contrived  that  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  should  win, 
and  his  success  restored  his  good-humor.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion from  a  state  of  depression,  in  which  he  had  given  utter- 
ance to  the  most  gloomy  anticipations  for  himself,  to  this 
joviality  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  and  to  crazy,  irrational 
mirth,  di.stressed  and  terrified  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  so 
frankly  ar«d  unmistakably  beside  himself.  Our  intimacy  had 
borne  fruit :  he  was  no  longer  on  his  guard  with  me.  Day  by 
day  he  tried  to  involve  me  in  his  tyranny,  and  find  in  me 
fresh  food  for  his  humors — for  it  really  would  seem  that  men- 
tal disorders  are  living  things  with  appetites  and  instincts, 
and  a  craving  to  extend  the  limits  of  their  dominion  as  a 
landowner  seeks  to  enlarge  his  borders. 

The  Countess  came  down  again,  and  drew  near  the  back- 
gammon table  for  a  better  light  on  her  work,  but  she  sat  down 
to  her  frame  with  ill-disguised  apprehension.  An  unlucky 
move  which  I  could  not  ■  void  changed  the  Count's  face ;  from 
cheerful  it  became  gloomy,  from  purple  it  turned  yellow,  and 
his  eyes  wandered.  Then  came  another  blow  which  I  could 
neither  foresee  nor  make  good.  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  threw 
a  fatally  bad  number  which  ruined  him.  He  started  up, 
threw  the  table  over  me  and  the  lamp  on  the  ground,  struck 
his  fist  on  the  console,  and  leaped — for  I  cannot  say  he  walked 
— up  and  down  the  room.  The  rush  of  abuse,  oaths,  and 
ejaculations  that  he  poured  out  was  enough  to  make  one 
think  that  he  was  possessed,  according  to  media?val  belief. 
Imagine  my  position. 

"Go  nnt  into  the  irarden,"  said  she,  pressing  my  hand. 

T  went  without  the  Count's  noticing  that  T  was  gone. 

From  the  terrace,  whither  T  slowly  made  my  way,  I  could 
near  his  loud  tones,  and  srroans  coming  from  his  bedroom, 
adjoiniriL'  the  dining-room.  Above  the  tempest  I  could  also 
hear  the  voice  of  an  angel,  audible  now  and  then  like  the 
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Bong  of  the  nightingale  when  the  storm  is  passing  over.  I 
wandered  up  and  down  under  the  acacias  on  that  exquisite 
night  late  in  August,  waitirT  for  the  Countess.  She  would 
come;  her  manner  had  pro  xl  it.  For  some  days  an  ex- 
planation had  been  in  the  lir  .'tween  us,  and  must  inevita- 
bly come  at  the  first  word  tUu*  should  unseal  the  overful  well 
in  our  hearts.  What  bashfiilnoss  retarded  the  hour  of  our  per- 
fect understanding?  Perhaps  she  loved,  as  I  did,  the  thrill, 
ill  most  like  the  stress  of  fear,  which  quenches  emotion  at  those 
moments  when  we  hold  down  the  gushing  overflow  of  life, 
when  we  are  as  shy  of  revealing  our  inmost  soul  as  a  maiden 
bride  of  unveiling  to  the  husband  she  loves.  The  accumula- 
tion of  our  thoughts  had  magnified  this  first  and  necessary 
confi'ssion  on  both  sides. 

.\ii  hour  stole  away.  I  was  sitting  on  the  brick  parapet 
when  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  mingling  with  the  rustle  of 
her  light  dress,  fluttered  the  evening  air.  It  was  one  of  the 
scn.^ations  at  which  the  heart  stands  still. 

"Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  is  asleep,"  said  she.  "When  he 
has  one  of  these  attacks  I  give  him  a  cup  of  tea  made  of 
poppy-heads,  and  the  crisis  is  rare  enough  for  the  simple 
remedy  always  to  take  effect. — Monsieur,"  she  went  on,  with 
a  change  of  tone  of  the  most  persuasive  key,  "an  unfortunate 
accident  has  put  you  in  possession  of  secrets  which  have 
hitlierto  been  carefully  kept;  promise  me  to  bury  in  your 
heart  every  memor}'  of  this  scene.  Do  this  for  my  sake,  I 
Ir'j;  of  you.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  swear  it ;  the  simple  Yes  of 
a  man  of  lionor  will  amply  satisfy  me." 

"Need  I  even  say  Yes?"  I  asked.  "Have  we  failed  to  un- 
derstand each  other?" 

"Do  not  form  an  unjust  opinion  of  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf 
from  seeing  the  result  of  much  suffering  endured  in  e.\ile," 
she  went  on.  "He  will  have  entirely  forgotten  by  to-morrow 
all  he  said  to  you,  and  you  will  find  him  quite  kind  and 
affectionate." 

"Xay,  madame,"  said  I,  "you  need  not  justify  the  Count. 
I  will  do  exactly  what  vou  will.    I  would  this  instant  throw 
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myself  into  the  Indre  if  I  touKl  thus  iimke  a  new  man  ot 
Monsieur  do  Mortt^auf,  and  jrivc  you  a  life  of  happiness.  The 
only  thinj^  I  cannot  do  is  to  alter  my  opinion,  nothing  is  more 
essentially  a  part  of  uie.  1  would  '/i\v  my  life  for  you ;  I  can- 
not sacrifice  my  conscience;  1  may  refuse  to  listen  to  it,  but 
can  I  hinder  its  speaking?  Sow,  in  my  opinion.  Monsieur  de 
Mortsauf  is " 

"1  ([uite  understand  you,"  she  said,  interrupting  me  to  miti- 
gate tiie  idea  of  insanity  liy  softening  the  exjjression.  "The 
Count  is  as  nervous  as  a  lady  with  the  megrims;  hut  it  occurs 
only  at  long  intervals,  at  most  once  a  year,  when  the  heat  is 
greatest.  How  much  evil  the  emigration  brought  in  its  train ! 
How  many  noble  lives  were  wrecked  I  He,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  been  a  distinguished  otVieer  and  an  honor  to  his  coun- 
try  " 

"I  know  it,"  I  re])lied,  interrupting  in  my  turn,  to  show 
her  that  it  was  vain  to  try  to  deceive  me. 

She  paused  and  laid  a  hand  on  my  brow. 

"Who  has  thus  thrown  you  into  our  midst'"'  Has  God  in- 
tended nie  to  find  a  liel]i  in  you,  a  living  friendship  to  lean 
upon?"  she  went  on,  firmly  grasping  my  hand.  "For  you 
are  kind  and  generous " 

She  looked  up  to  heaven  as  if  to  invoke  some  visible  evi- 
dence that  shoidd  confirm  her  .secret  hoiu's;  then  she  bent  her 
C3'cs  on  inc.  Magnetized  l)y  that  gaze  wlii(  h  -'icd  her  soul 
into  mine,  1  failed  in  tact  by  every  rule  of  worldly  guidance; 
but  to  some  souls  is  not  sucii  j)recipitancy  a  magnanimous 
haste  to  meet  danger,  an  eagerness  to  pnvi  iit  .lisaster  and 
dread  of  a  misfortune  that  may  never  coinc:  is  it  not  more 
often  the  abrupt  (jucstion  of  heart  to  heart,  a  Wow  .-truck  to 
find  nut  whether  they  ring  in  unison? 

Many  thoughts  fhislicd  through  me  like  iiirht.  ;ind  eounsek'd 
me  to  wash  out  the  stain  that  soiled  mv  inn«K-«<ncy  even  at  trie 
moment  w!ien  I  hoped  for  full  initiation. 

"Ueforc  going  any  furtlier."  said  1.  in  a  voire  quaferinit 
from  my  heart-beats,  audilile  in  the  dit  p  silence,  "allow  ri*e  to 
purify  one  memory  of  the  iia>t *' 
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"Bp  •'ilont,"  said  she  lia.«tily,  and  laying  a  finger  on  my  lips 
for  an  in>;tant.  She  looked  at  me  loftily  like  a  woman  who 
stands  too  high  for  slander  to  reach  her,  and  said  in  a  broken 
voice.  "I  know  what  you  allude  to— the  first  and  last  and  only 
insult  ever  offered  me!— Never  speak  of  that  ball.  Though 
as  a  Christian  I  have  forgiven  you,  the  woman  still  smarts 
under  it." 

"Do  not  be  less  merciful  than  God,"  said  I,  my  eyelashes 
retaining  the  tears  that  ro<e  to  my  eyes. 

'•!  liave  a  right  to  be  more  .<cvcre;  I  am  weaker,"  replied 
>bc. 

-Mut  hear  me,"  I  cried,  with  a  .sort  of  chddish  indignation, 
"i  veil  if  it  be  for  the  first  and  last  and  only  lime  in  your  life." 

"Well."  said  she,  "speak  then!  Otherwise  you  will  fancy 
that  1  am  afraid  to  hear  you." 

1  felt  ihii*  this  hour  was  unique  in  our  lives,  and  I  told  her, 
in  a  way  to  command  belief,  that  ever}-  woman  at  that  ball 
hiid  htin  as  indifferent  to  me  as  every  other  I  had  hitherto 
Mvn:  hut  that  when  I  saw  her— I  who  had  spent  my  life  in 
>tii(ly.  whose  spirit  was  so  far  from  bold— I  had  been  swept 
iiw.iy  by  a  sort  of  frenzy  which  could  only  be  condemned  by 
f!i(i-.'  who  had  never  known  it:  (hat  the  heart  of  man  had 
.  •  V.  r  been  so  overflowing  with  siich  desire  as  no  living  being 
i.iu  n-ist.  and  which  conquers  all  things,  even  death 

"And  scorn?"  saiil  she,  interrupting  me. 

■'Wiiat.  you  .«(>orn<'d  me?"  said  I. 

■•Talk  no  more  of  these  things."  said  she. 

".Vav.  let  ns  talk  of  them."  replied  I.  in  the  excitement 
"f  superhtiMian  anguish.  "It  conecnis  my  whole  fieing.  my 
iiiiknc.wn  life;  it  is  a  .secret  you  must  hear,  or  else  I  mu.st  die 
of  i|t>pair! — .\nd  does  it  not  concern  you  too — you  who.  with- 
"iit  kii'.wing  it.  ari>  the  Lady  in  w'lose  hand  shines  the  crown 
behl  out  to  the  con(|ucror  in  the  Ii<!-?" 

1  told  hi  r  the  story  of  uiy  childhood  arid  youth. not  as  I  have 
"•eliit.  J  it  to  you.  lalmly  judg-'il  from  a  distance,  but  in  the 
word-  of  a  yo;i>ig  man  who-e  wounds  are  still  bleeding.  Mv 
voicr  rang  like  the  ;ixe  of  a  woodman  in  a  forest.     The  dead 
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years  fellcrashing  down  l»eforc  it, and  the  long  misery  that  had 
crowned  them  with  leafless  boughs.  In  fevered  words  I  de- 
scribed to  her  a  thousand  odious  details  that  I  have  spared 
you.  1  displayed  the  treasury  of  my  splendid  hopes,  the 
virgin  gold  of  my  desires,  a  burning  heart  kept  hot  under  the 
Alps  of  ice  piled' up  through  a  perpetual  winter.  And  then, 
when,  crushed  by  the  burden  of  my  griefs  uttered  with  the 
fire  of  an  Jsaiah,  I  waited  for  a  word  from  the  woman  who 
had  heard  mo  with  a  downcast  head,  she  lightened  the  dark- 
ness with  a  look,  and  vivified  theworld.s,  earthly  and  divine, 
bv  one  single  sentence. 

'  "Our  childhood  w-.is  the  same,"  .^aid  she,  showing  me  a  face 
bright  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  our  souls  were  wedded  by  the 
same  consoling  thought,  "Then  1  wiv.>  not  the  only  one  to 
suffer!"  the  Countess  told  me,  in  the  tones  she  kept  for  her 
children,  how  luckless  she  had  been  as  a  girl  when  the  boys 
were  dead.    She  explained  the  diiTerence,  made  by  her  condi- 
tion as  a  girl  always  at  her  mother's  skirt,betweenher  miseries 
and  those  of  a  boy  flung  into  the  world  of  school.    My  isola- 
tion had  been  paradise  in  comparison  with  the  grinding  mill- 
stone under  which  her  spirit  was  perennially  bruised,  until 
the  day  when  her  true  mother,  her  devottnl  aunt,  had  saved 
her  by  rescuing  her  from  the  torture  of  which  she  described 
the  ever-new  terrors.     It  was  a  course  of  tliose  indescribable 
goading  pricks  that  are  intolerable  to  a  nervous  nature  which 
can  face  a  direct  thrust,  but  dies  daily  under  the  sword  of 
Damocles — a  generous  impulse  quashed  by  a  stem  command; 
a  kim  coldly  accepted ;  silence  first  enjoined  and  then  found 
fault  with;  tears  repressed  that  lay  heavy  on  her  heart;  in 
fihort.  all  the  petty  tyranny  of  convent  discipline  hidden  from 
the  ev(  -  of  the  world  tehind  a  semblance  of  proud  and  senti- 
mental  uotherhood.    Her  mother  was  vain  of  her  and  boasted 
of  her:  !«it  she  paid  de    ly  afterwards  for  the  praise  bestowed 
only  fnr  i.he  giery  of  her  teacher.    When,  by  dint  of  docility 
and  s^wvi'tne-s*    she  fancied  she  had  softened  her  mother's 
heart,  and  opened  her  own,  the  tyrant  armed  herself  with 
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licr  confessions.     A  spy  would  have  been  less  cowardly  and 
treacherous. 

All  her  girlish  plea.«ures  and  festivals  had  cost  her  dear,  for 
she  was  scolded  for  having  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  for  a 
f;ni!t.  The  lessons  of  her  admirable  education  had  never 
iHi'n  given  with  love,  but  always  with  cruel  irony.  She  owed 
li.T  mother  no  grudge,  she  only  blamed  herself  for  loving  her 
l.ss  than  she  feared  her.  Perhaps,  the  angel  thought,  this 
siMrity  had  really  been  necessary.  Had  it  not  prepared  her 
fur  lier  present  life? 

.\s  I  listened  to  her,  I  felt  as  though  the  harp  of  Job,  from 
wiiicli  I  had  struck  some  wild  chords,  wa.-  now  touche<l  by 
Christian  fingers,  and  responded  with  the  chanted  liturgy 
of  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

"We  dwelt  in  the  same  sphere,"  I  cried,  "before  meeting 
lure,  yuu  coming  from  the  East,  and  I  from  the  West." 

Siie  shook  her  head  with  desperate  agitation:  "The  East 
is  for  you,  and  the  West  for  me,"  said  she.  "You  will  live 
liaii[>y.  I  shall  die  of  grief !  Men  make  the  conditions  of  their 
I  iff  tliem.selves;  my  lot  is  cast  once  for  all.  No  power  can 
I'nak  the  ponderous  chain  to  which  a  wife  is  bound  by  a  ring 
of  LTold.  the  emblem  of  her  purity." 

Iceling  now  that  we  were  twins  of  the  same  nurture,  she 
(Oil hi  not  conceive  of  semi-confidences  between  sister  souls 
tliat  had  drunk  of  the  same  spring.  After  the  natural  sigh 
of  a  guileless  heart  opening  for  the  first  time,  she  told  me  the 
story  of  the  early  days  of  her  married  life,  her  first  disillu- 
Honinent,  all  the  renewal  of  her  sorrows.  She,  like  me,  had 
j:one  through  those  trivial  experiences  which  are  so  great  to 
spirits  whose  limpid  nature  is  shaken  through  and  through 
\>\  the  slightest  shock,  as  a  stone  flung  into  a  lake  stirs  the 
<l<'pths  as  well  as  the  surface. 

When  she  married,  she  had  some  savings,  the  little  treasure 
which  represents  the  happy  hours,  the  thousand  trifles  a  young 
wife  may  wish  for;  one  day  of  dire  need  she  had  generously 
given  the  whole  sum  to  her  husband,  not  telling  him  that 
these  were  not  gold  pieces,  but  remembrances ;  he  had  never 
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taken  any  account  of  it;  \w  di.l  not  feel  liimsclf  her  debtor. 
Nor  had  she  scrn  in  n-turn  for  hc-r  troiu-iire,  sunk  in  the  sleep- 
ing waters  of  oblivion,  the  moistened  eye  which  pays  ever}' 
debt,  and  is  to  a  generous  j^oul  like  a  perpetual  gem  whose 
rays  sparkle  in  the  darkest  day. 

And  she  had  ^roue  on  from  sorrow  to  sorrow.  Monsieur 
de  Mortsauf  would  for-et  to  -ivo  her  money  for  housekeeping; 
he  woke  up  as  from  a  dream  when  she  asked  for  it,  after  over- 
coming a  womaus  natural  shyness;  never  once  had  he  spared 
her  this  bitter  experience !  Then  what  terrors  had  beset  her 
at  the  moment  when  this  worn-out  num  had  first  shown  symp- 
toms of  his  maladv !  The  first  outbreak  of  his  frenzied  rage 
had  completely  crushed  her.  What  miserable  meditations 
must  she  have  "known  before  she  understood  that  her  husband 
—the  impressive  figure  that  presides  over  a  woman's  whole 
life—was  a  nonentity !  What  anguish  had  come  on  her  after 
the  birth  of  her  two  children!  What  a  shock  on  seeing  the 
scarcely  living  infants!  What  courage  she  must  have  had 
to  say  to  herself,  "1  will  breathe  life  into  them;  they  shall  be 
born" anew  day  bv  day!"  And  then  the  despair  of  finding 
a      >bbtacle  in  the  heart  and  hand  whence  a  wife  looks  for 

k   p! 

She  had  seen  this  expanse  of  woes  stretching  before  her,  a 

iimiy  wilderness,  after  every  surmounted  dilRculty.     From 

top  of  each  rock  she  had  discovered  new  deserts  to  cross, 

I       the  day  when  she  really  knew  her  husband,  knew  her 

ci.  idren*  ^'-institution,  and  the  land  she  was  to  dwell  in;  till 

-n,  like  the  boy  taken  by  Napoleon  from  the  tender 

iie,  she  had  inured  her  feet  to  tramp  through  mire 

inured  her  forehead  to  flying  bullets,  and  broken 

rely  to  the  passive  obedience  of  a  soldier.     All 

i.  -.  whidi  I  abridge  for  you,  she  relate<l  in  their 

details,  with  all  their  adjuncts  of  cruel  incidents,  of 

^j..        defeats,  and  fruitless  efforts. 

"l:i  >iiort,"  she  said  in  conclusion,  "only  a  residence  here 
of  months  would  give  you  a  notion  of  all  the  troubles  the 
improvements  at  Ciochegourde  cost  me,  all  the  weary  coaxing 
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to  persuade  liim  to  do  tlic  thing  that  is  most  useful  for  hia 
interests.  What  ehildisli  malice  possesses  him  whenever  any- 
iliiii;,'  I  have  advised  is  not  an  immediate  success!  How  de- 
lijihtud  he  is  to  proclaim  himself  in  the  right !  What  patience 
I  need  when  I  hear  continual  complaints  while  I  am  killing 
iiiyself  to  clear  each  hour  of  weeds,  to  perfume  the  air  he 
baathes,  to  strew  sand  and  llowers  on  the  paths  he  has  beset 
witii  stones!  My  reward  is  this  dreadful  burden — *I  am  dy- 
injr;  life  is  a  curse  to  me!' 

"If  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  visitors  at  home,  all  is  for- 
gotten ;  he  is  gracious  and  polite.  Why  cannot  he  be  the  same 
lo  his  family?  I  cannot  account  for  this  want  of  loyalty  in 
ii  man  who  is  sometimes  clxivalrous.  He  is  capable  of  going 
oir  without  a  word,  all  the  way  to  Paris,  to  get  me  a  dress, 
11:'  he  did  the  other  day  for  that  ball.  Miserly  as  he  is  in  his 
hoiisikeeping,  he  would  be  lavish  for  me  if  I  would  allow  it. 
It  ought  to  be  just  the  other  way;  I  want  nothing,  and  the 
lioii^e  expenses  are  heavy.  In  my  anxiety  to  make  him  happy, 
and  for-retting  that  I  might  be  a  mother,  I  perhaps  gave  him 
tlic  iiabit  of  regarding  me  as  his  victim,  whereas  with  a  little 
flattery  I  mig'  t  still  manage  him  like  a  child  if  I  would  stoop 
t(.  i»Iay  so  mean  a  part!  But  the  interests  of  the  household 
make  it  necessary  that  I  should  be  as  calm  and  austere  as  a 
statue  of  Justice;  and  yet  I  too  have  a  tender  and  effusive 
soul." 

"But  why,"  said  I,  "do  you  not  avail  yourself  of  your  in- 
liueiue  to  be  the  mistress  and  guide  him?" 

"If  1  alone  were  concerned,  I  could  never  defy  the  stolid  si- 
lence with  which  for  hours  he  willoppose  sound  arguments,  nor 
••oiild  I  answer  his  illogical  remarks— the  reasoning  of  a  child. 
I  have  no  courage  against  weakness  or  childishness;  they 
may  hit  me,  and  I  shall  make  no  resistance.  I  might  meet 
force  with  force,  but  I  have  no  power  against  those  I  pity. 
If  I  were  required  to  compel  Madeleine  to  do  something  that 
wouM  save  her  life,  we  sliould  die  together.  Pity  relaxes  all 
my  fibres  and  weakens  my  sinews.  And  the  violent  shocks  of 
the  past  ten  years  have  undermined  me;  my  nervous  force 
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80  often  attacked,  is  sonK'tiincs  deliciucscent,  nothing  can 
restore  it ;  the  strength  that  weatherfd  those  storms  is  some- 
times wanting.    Yes,  sonietinx's  I  am  conquered. 

"For  want  of  rest  and  of  sea-bathing,  which  would  give  tone 
to  my  whole  system,  I  shall  be  worn  out.  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
sauf  will  kill  me,  and  ho  will  die  of  my  death." 

"Why  do  you  not  leave  Clochegourde  for  a  few  months? 
Why  should  not  you  and  the  children  go  to  the  sea?" 

"In  the  fir.-t  place, Monsieur  deMortsauf  would  feel  himself 
lost  if  I  left  him.  Though  he  will  not  recognize  the  situation, 
he  is  aware  of  his  state.  The  man  and  the  invalid  are  at 
M'ar  in  him,  two  different  natures,  whose  antagonism  accounts 
for  many  eccentricities.  And  indeed  he  has  every  reason  to 
dread  it ;  if  I  were  absent,  everything  here  would  go  wrong. 
You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  a  mother  perpetually  on 
the  watch  to  guard  over  her  brood  against  the  hawk  that 
hovers  over  them;  a  desperate  task,  increased  by  the  cares 
required  l)y  ^lonsie.ur  de  Mortsauf,  whose  perpetual  cry  is, 
'Where  is  Madame  ?'  But  this  is  nothing.  I  am  at  the  same 
time  Jacques'  tutor  and  Madeleine's  governess.  This  again 
is  nothing.  I  am  steward  and  bookkeeper.  You  will  some 
day  know  the  full  meaning  of  my  words  when  I  say  that  the 
management  of  an  estate  is  here  the  most  exhausting  toil. 
W^e  have  but  a  small  income  in  money,  and  our  farms  are 
worked  on  a  system  of  half-profits  which  requires  incessant 
superintendence.  We  ourselves  must  sell  our  com,  our  beasts, 
and  every  kind  of  crop.  Our  competitors  are  our  own  farm- 
ers, who  agree  with  the  purchasers  over  their  wine  at  the 
tavern,  and  fix  a  price  after  being  before  us  in  the  market. 

"I  should  tire  you  out  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  thousand 
difficulties  of  our  husbandry.  With  all  my  vigilance,  I  cannot 
kcH?p  our  farmers  from  manuring  their  lands  from  our  mid- 
dens ;  1  can  neither  go  to  make  sure  that  our  bailiffs  do  not 
agree  with  them  to  cheat  us  wiien  the  crops  are  divided,  nor 
can  I  know  the  best  time  to  sell.  And  if  you  think  how  little 
memory  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  can  boast  of,  and  what  trouble 
it  costs  nie  to  induce  him  to  attend  to  business,  you  will  un- 
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(Icrstand  what  a  load  I  have  to  carry,  and  the  imposaibility 
of  setting  it  down  even  for  a  moment.  If  I  went  awav,  we 
should  be  ruined.  Xo  one  would  listen  to  hi.s  orders ;  indeed, 
they  are  generally  contradictory;  then  nobody  is  attached  to' 
him;  he  finds  fault  too  much,  and  is  too  despotic;  and,  like 
all  weak  natures,  he  is  too  ready  to  listen  to  his  inferiors',  and 
so  fails  to  inspire  the  affection  that  binds  families  together. 
If  I  left  the  house,  not  a  servant  would  stay  a  week. 

"So  you  see  I  am  as  much  rooted  to  Clochegounle  as  one 
of  the  leaden  finials  is  to  the  roof.  I  have  kept  nothing  from 
yon,  monsieur.  The  neighbors  know  nothing  of  the  secrets 
of  Clochegourde;  you  now  know  them  all.  Say  nothing  of 
the  place  but  what  is  kind  and  pleasant,  and  you  will  earn 
my  esteem— my  gratitude,"'  she  added  in  a  softened  tone. 
"On  these  conditions  you  can  always  come  to  Clochegourde— 
you  will  find  friends  here." 

"But  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  suffer,"  exclaimed 
I.    "You  alone " 

".Vay,"  said  she,  with  that  resigned  woman's  smile  that 
Tui^rht  melt  granite,  "do  not  be  dismayed  by  my  confidences. 
Tlioy  show  you  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  your  fancy  had  led 
you  to  hope.  We  all  have  our  faults  and  our  good  points. 
If  I  had  married  a  spendthrift,  he  would  have  ruined  me. 
If  I  had  been  the  wife  of  some  ardent  and  dissipated  youthi 
he  would  have  been  a  favorite  with  women ;  perhaps  he  would 
liavo  iR'on  unfaithful,  and  I  should  have  died  of  jealousy.— I 
am  jealous!"  she  e.vclaimed  in  an  excited  tone  that  rang  like 
the  thunderclap  of  a  passing  storm. 

"Well,  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  loves  me  as  much  as  it  is  in 
hirn  to  love;  all  the  affection  of  whirh  his  heart  is  capable 
IS  poured  out  at  my  feet,  as  the  Magdalen  poured  out  her 
pn-cious  balm  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour.  Believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  a  life  of  love  is  an  exception  to  overv  earthly 
law :  every  flower  fades,  every  great  joy  has  a  bitter  morrow— 
when  It  has  a  morrow.  Real  life  is  a  life  of  sorrow;  this 
nettle  is  its  fit  image;  it  has  sprouted  in  the  shade  of  the 
torraee.  and  grows  green  on  its  stem  without  anv  sunshine. 
Here,  as  in  northern  latitudes,  there  are  smiles  "in  the  sky, 
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rare,  to  bo  j*urp,  but  inakinj;  anicnd:*  for  many  griefs.  After 
all,  if  a  woman  is  pxclusiivclv  a  iiintlHT,  in  she  not  tied  by 
Bacrifn^'«  rather  tlian  by  joys?  I  cnn  draw  down  on  myself 
the  storms  I  see  ready  to  bnak  on  llu-  servants  or  on  my  chil- 
dren, and  as  I  thus  eomluet  them  I  feel  ..ome  mysterious  and 
sccrf  t  strength.  The  resif,'nntion  of  one  day  prepares  me  for 
the  next. 

"And  God  does  not  leave  me  hoiieless.  Though  I  was  at 
one  time  in  despair  over  my  <liil<lreu"s  liealth,  I  now  see  that 
as  they  grow  up  they  grow  8tron;:er.  And.  after  all,  our  house 
is  impn)ved,  our  fortune  is  amended.  Who  knows  whether 
Monsieur  de  Mort-saufs  old  au'i  may  not  bring  me  hapi)ines8? 

•'Believe  me,  the  hunuin  luin^'  who  can  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  (Jreat  Judge,  leading:  any  comforted  soul  that  had 
been  ready  to  curse  life,  will  have  transformed  his  sorrows 
into  delight.  If  my  sulTerin,!.'  lias  .-ecured  the  happiness  of 
my  family,  is  it  really  suffering?" 

"Yes,"  replied  I.  "Still,  it  was  necessary  suffering,  as 
mine  has  been,  to  make  nie  appreciate  the  fruit  that  has 
ripened  liere  among  stones.  And  now  perhaps  we  may  eat  of 
it  togetlier,  perhaps  we  may  admire  its  wonders! — the  flood 
of  affection  it  can  shed  on  the  soul,  the  saj)  which  can  revive 
the  fading  leaves.  Then  life  is  no  longi  r  a  burden;  we  have 
cast  it  from  us.  Great  God!  can  you  not  understand?"  I 
went  on,  in  the  mystical  strain  to  whi<  !i  religions  training 
had  accustomed  us  both.  "See  what  roads  we  have  trodden 
to  meet  at  last!  What  lodestone  guided  us  across  the  ocean 
of  bitter  waters  to  the  fresh  springs  flowing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  over  si)arkling  sands,  between  green  and  flowery 
banks?  Have  not  we,  like  the  Kings  of  the  East,  followed 
the  same  star?  And  we  stand  by  the  manger  where  lies  an 
awakened  Babe — a  divine  Child  who  will  shoot  his  arrows 
at  the  head  of  the  lifeless  trees,  who  will  wake  the  world  to 
new  life  for  us  by  his  glad  cries,  who  will  lend  savor  to  life  by 
continual  delights,  and  give  .slumbers  liv  night  and  content- 
ment hv  day.  Are  we  not  more  than  brother  and  sister? 
What  I  leaven  has  joined,  put  not  asunder. 
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"Tlio  dorrowiJ  of  which  you  Hpeak  are  th<'  grnin  soatterrd 
fnciv  ahrojul  hy  tlie  hiind  of  the  sower,  to  brinK  forth  n  har- 
vest already  polden  under  the  most  glorious  nun.  Behold  and 
sec!  Shall  we  not  go  forth  t(.pether  and  gather  it  ear  hy 
car?— What  fervor  is  in  me  that  I  dare  to  sj)eak  to  you  thus? 
Answer  me.  or  1  will  never  cross  the  Indre  apain." 

"Von  have  spared  nie  the  name  of  Fyive,"  said  she.  inter- 
rupting me  in  a  severe  tone :  "luit  you  have  deseriU'd  a  feeling 
of  which  I  know  nothing'— which  to  nie  is  prohihited.  You 
arc  hilt  a  hoy,  ,,nd  a?ain  i  forgive  you:  hut  it  is  for  the  last 
time.  Understand,  monsieur,  my  whole  heart  is  drunk,  so 
to  speak,  with  motlierli()f)d.  I  love  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf, 
not  as  a  social  duty,  nor  as  an  investment  to  earn  eternal  bliss, 
l)iit  from  an  irresistible  fcclinp.  clinging  to  him  bv  every 
/itirc  of  my  heart.  Was  I  forced  into  this  marriage?  'l  chose 
i!  out  of  sympathy  with  misfortune.  Was  it  not  the  part  of 
^voMKin  to  heal  the  brui.ses  of  time,  to  ,  omfort  these  who  had 
<tno(i  in  the  breach  and  come  back  wounded? 

'•How  can  I  tell  you?  I  felt  a  sort  of  selfish  pleasure  in 
Mciiig  that  you  could  amuse  him.  Is  not  that  purely 
iiiothcrly:-  Mius  not  my  long  story  shown  you  plainly  that  I 
iiav<.  three  children  who  niu.st  never  find  me  wanting,  on 
wlioin  I  must  shed  a  healing  dew  and  all  the  sunshine  of  my 
>oiil  without  allowing  the  smallest  particle  to  be  adulterated? 
I'o  not  turn  a  mother's  milk. 

'•So,  though  the  wife  in  me  is  invulnerable,  never  speak  to 
n.c  thus  again.  If  you  fail  to  respect  this  simple  prohibition, 
1  warn  you,  the  door  of  tliis  house  will  be  closed  against  you 
lor  ever.  I  U'licvcd  in  pure  friendship,  in  a  voluntary  brother- 
!iood  more  stahif  than  any  natural  relationship.  I  wa.s  mis- 
lakcn!  I  look  <1  for  a  friend  who  would  not  judge  me,  a 
friend  who  would  listen  to  me  in  tho.se  hours  of  weakness 
wlicii  a  voice  of  reproof  is  murderous,  a  saintly  friend  with 
"  hoiii  I  should  have  nothing  to  fear.  Youth  is  magnanimous, 
incapable  of  falsehood,  self-sacrificing,  and  disinterested  ;  as  I 
saw  your  constancy,  I  believed,  I  confess,  in  .some  help  from 
heaven ;  1  believed  I  had  met  a  spirit  that  would  be  to  me 
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alone  what  the  priest  is  to  all,  a  heart  into  which  I  might  pour 
out  my  sorrows  when  they  are  so  many,  and  utter  my  cries 
when  they  insist  on  being  heard,  and  would  thoke  me  if  I 
suppressed  them.  In  that  way  my  life,  which  is  so  irecious 
to  these  children,  might  be  prolonged  till  Jacques  i  .  man. 
But  this,  perha])s,  is  too  scUish.  Can  the  tale  of  Petrarch's 
Laura  be  repeated? — I  (Iceeived  myself,  this  is  not  the  will  of 
Ciod.  I  must  die  at  my  post  like  a  soldier,  without  a  friend. 
My  confessor  is  stem,  austere — and  my  aunt  is  dead." 

Two  large  tears,  sparkling  in  the  moonlight,  dropped  from 
her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks  to  her  chin;  but  I  held 
out  my  hand  in  time  to  catch  them,  and  drank  them  with 
pious  avidity,  excited  by  her  words,  that  rang  with  those  ten 
years  of  secret  weeping,  of  expended  feeling,  of  incessant  care, 
of  perpetual  alarms — the  loftiest  heroism  of  your  sex.  She 
gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of  mild  amazement. 

"This,"  said  I,  "is  the  first,  holy  communion  of  love. 
Yes;  I  have  entered  into  your  sorrows,  I  am  one  with  your 
soul,  as  we  become  one  with  Christ  by  drinking  His  sacred 
blood.  To  love  even  without  hope  is  happiness.  What  woman 
on  earth  could  give  me  any  joy  so  great  as  that  of  having 
imbibed  your  tears! — I  accept  the  bargain  which  must  no 
doubt  bring  me  suffering.  I  am  yours  without  reserve,  and 
will  be  just  whatever  you  wish  me  to  be." 

She  checked  me  by  a  gesture,  and  said : 

"I  consent  to  the  compact  if  you  will  never  strain  the  ties 
that  bind  us." 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "But  the  less  you  grant  me,  the  more  sure 
must  I  be  that  I  really  possess  it." 

"So  you  begin  by  distrusting  me,"  she  replied,  with  melan- 
choly doubtfulness. 

"Xo.  l)y  one  pure  delight.  For,  listen,  I  want  a  name  for 
you  which  no  one  ever  calls  you  by;  all  my  own,  like  the  affec- 
tion that  we  give  each  otlier." 

"It  is  much  to  ask,"  said  she.  "However,  I  am  less  ungen- 
erous than  you  think  mo.  Monsieur  dc  Mortsauf  calls  me 
Blanche.    One  person  only,  the  one  I  loved  best,  my  adorable 
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aunt,  used  to  call  me  Henriette.    I  will  be  Henriette  again  for 
you." 

I  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  she  yielded  it  with  the 
full  confidence  which  makes  woman  our  superior — a  confi- 
dence that  masters  us.  She  leaned  against  the  brick  parapet 
and  looked  out  over  the  river. 

"Are  you  not  rash,  dear  friend,"  said  she,  "to  rush  with 
one  leap  to  the  goal  of  your  course?  You  have  drained  at  the 
first  draught  a  cup  offered  you  in  all  sincerity.  But  a  true 
feeling  knows  no  half  measures;  it  is  all  or  nothing. — Mon- 
.«ieur  (le  Mortsauf,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment's  silence, 
''is  above  everything  loyal  and  proud.  You  might  perhaps  be 
templed  for  my  sake  to  overlook  what  he  said;  if  he  has  for- 
^'otten  it,  I  will  remind  him  of  it  to-morrow.  Stay  away  from 
Clochcgourde  for  a  few  days;  he  will  respect  you  all  the  more. 
On  Sunday  next,  as  we  come  out  of  church,  he  will  make  the 
first  advances.  I  know  him.  He  will  make  up  for  past  of- 
fences, and  will  like  you  the  better  for  having  treated  him  as 
a  man  responsible  for  his  words  and  deeds." 

"Five  days  without  seeing  you,  hearing  your  voice." 

"Never  put  such  fervor  into  your  speech  to  me,"  said  she. 

We  twice  paced  the  terrace  in  silence.  Then,  in  a  tone  of 
command,  which  showed  that  she  had  entered  into  possession 
of  my  soul,  she  said : 

"It  is  late;  good-night." 

I  wished  to  kiss  her  hand ;  she  hesitated ;  then  she  gave  it 
me,  saying  in  a  voice  of  entreaty : 

"Xever  take  it  unless  I  give  it  you;  leave  me  completely 
free,  or  else  I  shall  be  at  vour  bidding,  and  that  must  not  be." 

"Good-bye,"  said  I. 

I  went  out  of  the  little  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
which  she  opened  for  me.  Just  as  she  was  shutting  it,  she 
opened  it  again,  and  held  out  her  hand,  saying : 

"You  have  been  indeed  kind  this  evening.  You  have 
l)rought  comfort  into  all  mv  future  life. — Take  it,  my  friend, 
take  it." 

I  kissed  it  again  and  again,  and  wjjpis^dsoke^-iijil  saw 
that  there  were  tears  in  her  eves^^^^l^T  i*ij.,/ 
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She  went  up  to  the  terrace  and  looke.  after  me  across  the 
n.eadow.  As  I  went  alonjr  the  road  to  Frape.le  I  eould  st.ll 
lee  her  wliite  .Iress  in  the  moonlight;  tlien,  a  few  minutes 
later,  a  light  was  shining'  in  her  window. 

"Oh,  my  Ilenriette!"  thought  I,  ''the  purest  love  that  ever 
burnt  on  earth  shall  ho  yours."  ,, 

I  got  home  to  Frapesle,  looking  hack  at  ever>'  step.  My 
spirit  was  full  of  indescribahle,  ineffable  gladness.  A  glorious 
oath  at  last  lav  open  to  tbe  .self-devotion  that  swells  eve^ 
Uithful  heart,  and  that  in  me  had  so  long  lain  inert  I  was 
consecrated,  ordained,  like  a  priest  who  at  one  step  starts  on 
a  totally  new  life.  A  simple  "Yes,  madamc,  had  pledged 
me  to  preserve  in  mv  heart  and  for  myself  alone  an  irresistible 
passion,  and  never  to  trespass  beyond  friendship  to  tempt  this 
woman  little  by  little  to  love.  Every  noble  feeling  awoke 
within  me  with  a  tumult  of  voices.  t  .■  u  .u  .  t 

Before  finding  myself  cal>ined  in  a  bedroom,  I  felt  that  1 
must  pause  in  rapture  under  the  blue  vault  spangled  with 
stars,  to  hear  again  in  my  mind's  oar  those  tones  as  of  a 
wounded  dove,  the  simple  accents  of  her  ingenuous  confidence, 
and  inhale  with  the  air  the  emanations  of  her  soul  which  she 
must  be  sending  out  to  me.    How  noble  she  ai)peared  to  me- 
the  woman  who  so  utterly  forgot  herself  in  her  religious  care 
for  weak  or  suffering  or  wounded  creatures,  her  devotednes.s 
apart  from  legal  chains.     She  stood  serene  at  the  stake  of 
saintly  martyrdom !    I  was  gazing  at  her  face  as  it  appeared 
to  me  in  the  darkness,  when  suddenly  1  fancied  that  I  dis- 
cerned in  her  words  a  mystical  significance  winch  made  her 
seem  quite  sublime.     Perhaps  she  meant  that  I  was  to  be  to 
her  what  she  was  to  her  world ;  perhaps  she  intended  to  derive 
strength  and  consolation  from  me  by  thus  raising  me  to  her 
sphere,  to  her  level— or  higher?    The  stars,  so  some  bold  theo- 
rists tell  us,  thus  interchange  motion  and  light.    This  thought 
at  once  lifted  m.e  to  ethereal  realms.    T  was  once  more  in  the 
heaven  of  mv  early  dreams,  and  I  accounted  for  the  anguish 
of  my  childhood  by  the  infinite  beatitude  in  which  I  now 
floated. 
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Ye  souls  of  genius  extinguished  by  tears,  misprized  hearts, 
Clarissa  Harlowes,  saintly  and  unsung,  outcast  children, 
guiltless  exiles— all  ye  wlio  entered  life  through  its  desert 
places,  who  have  everywhere  found  cold  faces,  closed  hearts, 
,l^.af  Jars — do  not  bewail  yourselves!  You  alone  can  know 
ihc  iiiiniensity  of  joy  in  the  moment  when  a  heart  opens  to 
y.iu,  an  ear  listens,  a  look  answers  you.  One  day  wipes  out 
all  the  evil  days.  Past  sorrows,  broodings,  despair,  and  mel- 
.im-holy— past,  but  not  forgotten— are  so  many  bonds  by 
wliich  the  soul  clings  to  its  sister  soul.  The  woman,  beautified 
liy  our  suppressed  desires,  inherits  our  wasted  sighs  and  loves; 
^iR■  u'funds  our  deluded  affections  with  interest;  she  supplies 
a  reason  for  antecedent  griefs,  for  they  are  the  equivalent 
insisted  on  by  Fate  for  the  eternal  joy  she  bestows  on  the  day 
when  souls  are  wed.  The  angels  only  know  the  new  name  by 
'.vhich  this  sacred  love  may  be  called ;  just  as  you,  sweet  mar- 
tyrs, alone  can  know  what  Madame  de  Mortsauf  had  suddenly 
l>ecome  to  me — hapless  and  alone. 

This  scene  had  taken  place  one  Tuesday ;  I  waited  till  the 
following  Sunday  before  recrossing  the  Tndre  in  my  walks. 

During  these  five  days  great  events  occurred  at  Cloche- 
jrourde.  The  Count  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Major- 
(leneral,  and  the  Cross  of  Saint-Louis  was  conferred  on  him 
with  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs.  The  Due  de  Lenon- 
court-Givry  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  two  of  his  forest  do- 
mains were  restored  to  him,  he  had  an  appointment  at  Court, 
and  his  wife  was  reinstated  in  her  property,  which  had  not 
boon  sold,  having  formed  part  of  the  Imperial  Crown  lands. 
Thus  the  Comtesse  de  Mortsauf  had  become  one  of  the  richest 
lioiresses  in  the  province.  Her  mother  had  come  to  Cloche- 
ijoiinle  to  pay  her  a  hundred  thousand  francs  she  had  saved 
out  of  the  revenues  from  Givry;  this  money,  settled  on  her  at 
her  marriage,  she  had  never  received;  but  the  Count,  in  spite 
of  his  necessity,  had  never  alluded  to  this.  In  all  that  con- 
cerned the  outer  circumstances  of  life,  this  man's  conduct  was 
marked  by  disinterested  pride. 
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By  adding  this  sum  to  what  he  had  saved,  the  Count  could 
now  purchase  two  adjoining  estmos,  that  would  bring  in 
about  nine  thousand  francs  a  year.  His  son  was  to  inherit 
his  maternal  grandfatlu'r's  peerage;  and  it  occurred  to  the 
Count  to  entail  on  Jacques  the  landed  property  of  both  fami- 
lies without  prejudice  to  Madeleine,  who,  with  the  Due  dc 
Lenoncourt's  interest,  would,  no  doubt,  marry  well. 

All  these  schemes  and  this  good  fortune  shed  some  balm  on 
the  exile's  wounds. 

The  Duchesse  de  Lenoncourt  at  Clochegourde  was  an  event 
in  the  district.  I  sorrowfully  reflected  what  a  great  lady  she 
was,  and  I  then  discerned  in  her  daughter  that  spirit  of  caste 
which  her  noble  soul  had  hitherto  hidden  from  my  eyes.  What 
was  I— poor,  and  with  no  hope  for  the  future  but  in  my  cour- 
age and  my  brains?  I  never  thought  of  the  consequences  of 
the  Restoration  either  to  myself  or  to  others. 

On  Sunday,  from  the  side  chapel,  where  I  attended  mass 
with  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Chessel  and  the  Abbe  Quelus, 
I  sent  hungry  looks  to  the  chapel  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter  were,  the  Count,  and  the 
children.  The  straw  bonnet  that  hid  my  idol's  face  never 
moved,  and  this  ignoring  of  my  presence  seemed  to  be  a 
stronger  tie  than  all  that  had  passed.  The  noble  Henriette 
de  Lenoncourt,  who  was  now  my  beloved  Henriette,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer;  faith  gave  an  indescribable  sentiment  of 
prostrate  dependence  to  her  attitude,  the  feeling  of  a  sacred 
statue,  which  penetrated  my  soul. 

As  is  customary  in  village  churches,  Vespers  were  chanted 
some  little  time  after  High  Mass.  As  we  left  the  church, 
Madame  de  Chessel  very  naturally  suggested  to  her  neighbors 
that  they  should  spend  the  two  hours'  interval  at  Frapesle 
instead  of  crossing  the  Indre  and  the  valley  twice  in  the  heat. 
The  invitation  was  accepted.  Monsieur  de  Chessel  gave  the 
Duchess  his  arm,  3kladame  de  Chessel  took  the  Count's,  and 
I  offered  mine  to  the  Countess.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  that 
light  wrisl  resting  by  my  side.  As  we  made  our  way  baclc 
from  the  church  to  Frapesle  through  the  woods  of  Sadie, 
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where  the  dappled  lights,  falling  through  the  leaves,  made 

[)rttty  patterns  like  chine  silk,  I  went  through  surges  of  pride 

and  thrills  of  feeling  that  gave  me  violent  palpitations. 
"What  ails  you  ?"  said  she,  after  we  had  gone  a  few  steps  in 

siltncf,  which  I  dared  not  break ;  "your  heart  beats  too  fast." 
"I  have  heard  of  good  fortune  for  you,"  said  I,  "and,  like 

all  who  love  much,  I  feel  some  vague  fears. — Will  not  your 

{.'neatness  mar  your  friendship?" 
"Mine!"  cried  she.    "For  shame!    If  you  ever  have  such  an 

idf-a,  I  shall  not  despise  you,  but  simply  forget  you  for  ever." 
I  looked  at  her  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  which  must  surely 

liavf  been  infectious. 

"We  get  the  benefit  of  an  edict  which  we  neither  prompted 
mv  asked  for,  and  we  shall  neither  be  beggars  nor  grasping," 

slif  went  on.  "Besides,  as  you  know,  neither  I  nor  Monsieur 
ill'  Mortsauf  can  ever  leave  Clochegourde.  By  my  advice  he 
lias  declined  the  active  command  he  had  a  right  to  at  the 
Maisnn  Rouge.  It  is  enough  that  my  father  should  have  an 
appointment.  And  our  compulsory  modesty,"  she  went  on, 
witli  a  bitter  smile,  "has  been  to  our  boy's  advantage  already. 
'I'|]('  King,  on  whom  my  father  is  in  attendance,  has  very 
LTafiously  promised  to  reserve  for  Jacques  the  favors  we  have 
(Icrlined. 

"Jacques'  education,  which  must  now  be  thought  of,  is  the 
sultjeot  of  very  grave  discussion.  He  will  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  two  houses  of  Mortsauf  and  Lenoncourt.  I  have 
11(1  anil)ition  but  for  him,  so  this  is  an  added  anxiety.  Not 
only  must  Jacques  be  kept  alive,  but  he  must  also  be  made 
wortliy  of  his  name,  and  the  two  necessities  are  antagonistic. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  teach  him,  graduating  his  tasks 
to  Ills  strength;  but  where  am  I  to  find  a  tutor  who  would 
suit  me  in  this  respect?  And  then,  by  and  by,  to  what  friend 
lan  I  look  to  preserve  him  in  that  dreadful  Paris,  where 
oven  thing  is  a  snare  to  the  soul  and  a  peril  to  the  body? 

"My  friend,"  she  went  on,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "who  that 
looks  at  your  brow  and  eye  can  fail  to  see  in  you  one  of  the 
I'irds  that  dwell  on  the  heights?  Take  your  flight,  soar  up, 
and  one  day  become  the  guardian  of  our  beloved  child.    Qg 
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^.  Paris;  and  if  vour  brother  ami  your  fathi-r  will  lu.t  help 
you,  our  familv,  ospecially  n,y  mother,  wlio  has  a  penius  for 
business,  will  have  great  influence.  Take  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  then  vou  will  never  lack  support  or  encouragement  in 
any  career  you  may  choose.  Throw  your  superabundant 
energv  into  ambition " 

"I  understand,"  said  I,  interrupting  her.  "My  ambition 
is  to  be  my  mistress !  1  do  not  need  that  to  make  me  wholly 
yours.  No ;  I  do  not  choose  to  be  rewarded  for  my  good  be- 
havior here  by  favors  there.  I  will  go;  1  will  grow  up  alone, 
unaided.  I  will  accept  what  you  can  give  me;  from  any  one 
else  I  will  take  nothing." 

"That  is  childish,"  she  murmured,  but  she  could  not  dis- 
guise a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"Besides,"  I  went  on,  "I  have  pledged  myself.  In  consid- 
ering  our  position,  I  have  resolved  to  bind  myself  to  you  by 
ties  which  can  never  be  loosened." 

She  shivered,  and  stood  still  to  look  in  my  face. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  letting  the  other  couples 
who  were  in  front  of  us  go  forward,  and  keeping  the  children 
by  her  side. 

"Well,"  replied  I,  "tell  me  plainly  how  you  would  wish  me 

to  love  you."  . 

"Love  me  as  my  aunt  loved  me ;  I  have  given  you  her  rights 
by  permitting  you  to  call  me  by  the  name  she  had  chosen  from 
my  names." 

"Love  you  without  hope,  with  entire  devotion  ?— Yes,  I  will 
do  for  you  what  men  do  for  God.  Have  you  not  asked  it  of 
me?— I  will  go  into  a  seminary;  I  will  come  out  a  priest,  and 
I  will  educate  Jacques.  Your  Jacques  shall  be  my  second 
self:  my  political  notions,  my  thoughts,  my  energy,  and 
patience—  I  will  give  them  all  to  him.  Thus  I  may  remain 
near  you,  and  no  suspicion  can  fall  on  my  love,  set  in  religion 
like  a  silver  image  in  a  crystal.  You  need  not  fear  any  of 
those  perfervid  outbreaks  which  come  over  a  man,  which  once 
already  proved  too  much  for  me.  I  will  be  burned  in  the  fire, 
and  love  you  with  purified  ardor." 

She  turned  pale,  and  answered  eagerly : 
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"F^lix,  do  not  fetter  yourself  with  cords,  which  some  day 
mav  he  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  happiness.  I  should 
flit' Of  prief  if  I  were  the  cause  of  such  suicide.  Child,  is  the 
do.«»pair  of  love  a  religious  vocation?  Wait  to  test  life  before 
vnu  judfje  of  life.  I  desire  it — I  insist.  ^  y  neither  the 
(liiirch  nor  a  woman;  do  not  marry  at  a  I  forbid  it.  Re- 
main free.  You  are  now  one-and-twent}  ,  you  scarcely  know 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store. 

"(iood  Heavens!  am  I  mistaken  in  you?  But  I  believe 
that  in  two  months  one  might  really  know  some  natures." 

'•What,  then,  is  it  that  you  hope  for?"  I  asked,  with  light- 
ning.' in  my  eyes. 

'"My  friend,  accept  my  assistance,  educate  yourself,  make 
a  fortune,  and  you  shall  know. — Well,  then,"  she  added,  as 
if  siic  wore  betraying  her  secret,  "always  hold  fast  to  Made- 
ItincV  hand,  which  is  at  this  moment  in  yours." 

Sho  had  bent  towards  me  to  whisper  these  words,  which 
showed  how  seriously  she  had  thought  of  my  future  prospects. 
"Madeleine ?"  cried  I.    "Never !" 

Those  two  words  left  us  silent  again  and  greatly  agitated. 
Our  minds  were  tossed  by  such  upheavals  as  leave  indelible 
traces. 

Just  before  us  was  a  wooden  gate  into  the  park  of  Frapesle 
— I  think  I  can  see  it  now,  with  its  tumble-down  side-posts 
overgrown  with  climbing  plants,  moss,  weeds,  and  brambles. 
Suddenly  an  idea — that  of  the  Count's  death — flashed  like 
an  arrow  through  my  brain,  and  I  said: 
"I  understand." 

"That  is  fortunate,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  which  made 
me  sec  that  I  had  suspected  her  of  a  thought  that  could  never 
have  occurred  to  her. 

Her  pure-mindedness  wrung  from  me  a  tear  of  admiration, 
made  bitter  indeed  by  the  selfishness  of  my  passion.  Then, 
with  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  I  thought  that  she  did  not  love 
mo  enough  to  wish  for  freedom.  So  long  as  love  shrinks  from 
(rime,  it  seems  to  have  a  limit,  and  love  ought  to  be  infinite. 
I  felt  a  terrible  spasm  at  my  heart. 
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"She  does  not  love  me,"  thought  I-  ^^^ 

That  8hc  might  not  read  my  soul,  I  bent  down  and  ki8»ed 

""^Z^oi  your  mother/'  I  «aid  to  the  Counter,  to 

"^l^Im  rr^U;d,  with  a  childish  gesture     "Do^ot 
forget  to  address  hei  a«  Madan.o  la  Duchesse   and  speak  to 
her  in  the  third  person.     Young  people  of  the  present  day 
hrvoCtten  tho^e  polite  formalities;  -h.  them ;  do  tha 
much  for  me.    Besides,  it  is  always  in  good  taste  to  be  re 
s^ectful  to  a  woman,  whatever  her  age  may  he  and  to  accep 
S  distinctions  without  hesitancy.    Is  not  the  ho.nag   you 
pay  to  recognized  superiority  a  guarantee  ^-^^at  is  due  to 
vniirsplf     In  society  ever\thing  holds  together.     Ihc  Car 
S  de  Rovere  and  Raphael  d'Urbino  were  in  their  time  two 

r^Zr^TLTZ  milk  of  the  R-Jut^ion  in  pur 
schoor  and  your  political  ideas  may  show  the  taint;  but  as 
;t  ge;  on  i^  life^■ou  will  discover  that  i^-^f -^  -f -/ 
of  liberty  are  inadequate  to  create  happiness  of  nations.  I 
before  considering,  as  a  I^noncourt,  what  an  aristocracy  is 
0  ought  to  be.  listen  to  my  peasant  -'nmon-sense^^  wh.ch 
shows  me  that  society  exists  only  by  the  hierarchy.  \ou  are 
at  r  stage  in  your  life  when  you  must  make  a  wise  choice. 
StickTyour  party,  especially,^  she  added,  with  a  laugh, 
«whpn  it  is  on  the  winning  side.  , 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  these  words,  in  which  wise  pohcy 
lurked  below  the  warmth  of  her  affectiou.  a  union  which  gives 
women  such  powers  of  fascination.  They  all  know  how  to 
riTthP  asnect  of  sentiment  to  the  shrewdest  reasoning. 

Henre  r  n  heranxiety  to  justify  the  Count's  actions 
h«?T  it  eemed,  anticipated  the  reflections  which  mus 
at  L  mv  mfnd  when,  for'the  first  time.  I  -- t^e  results  of 
S  a  courtier.  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf,  a  king  in  his  domain, 
^rrounded  with  his  historic  halo,  had  assumed  magnifi- 
cent proportions  in  my  eyes,  and  I  own  that  I  ^as  grea  ly 
rstonFshe^d  at  the  distance  he  himself  set  between  the  Duchess 
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iiml  liinisi'lf  by  his  subservient  manner.  A  slave  even  has  his 
jirid.':  ho  will  only  obey  the  supreme  despot;  I  felt  myself 
Inimlil"  (1  at  seeing  the  abject  attitude  of  the  man  who  made 
iiif  tniiiltle  by  overshadowing  my  love.  This  impulse  of  feel- 
ing' revealed  to  tne  all  the  torment  of  a  woman  whose  gener- 
(,ii<  sdiil  is  joined  to  that  of  a  man  whose  meanness  she  has  to 
invi  r  (kccntly  every  day.  Respect  is  a  barrier  which  protects 
L'lviit  iinil  small  alike;  each  on  his  part  can  look  the  other 
>t<aililv  in  the  face. 

1  was  deferent  to  the  Duchess  by  reason  of  my  youth ;  but 
will  re  others  saw  only  the  Duchess,  I  saw  my  Henriette's 
riiotlur.  and  there  was  a  solemnity  in  my  respect. 

\Vf  went  into  the  front  court  of  Frapesle,  and  there  found 
nil  the  party.  The  Comte  de  Mortsauf  introduced  me  to  the 
laily  with  much  graciousness,  and  she  examined  me  with  a 
((.1(1.  reserved  manner.  Madame  de  I^enoncourt  was  then  a 
uoiiian  of  fifty-si.x,  extremely  well  preserved,  and  with  lordly 
niaiincrs.  Seeing  her  hard,  blue  eyes,  her  wrinkled  temples, 
hi  r  thin,  ascetic  face,  her  stately  upright  figure,  her  constant 
(luicscrnce,  her  dull  pallor — in  her  daughter  brilliant  white- 
ii.ss — I  recognized  her  as  of  the  same  race  as  my  own  mother, 
as  surely  as  a  mineralogist  recognizes  Swedish  iron.  Her 
speiih  was  that  of  the  old  Court  circles;  she  pronounced 
i>it  as  ait,  spoke  of  frait  for  froid,  and  of  porteux  for  porteun. 
I  was  neither  servile  nor  prim,  and  I  behaved  so  nicely,  that 
iis  we  went  to  vespers,  the  Countess  said  in  my  ear,  "You  are 
perfect." 

The  Count  came  up  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  said,  **We 
have  not  quarreled,  Felix?  If  I  was  a  little  hasty,  you  will 
forgive  your  old  comrade.  We  shall  probably  stay  to  dine 
licre,  and  we  liope  to  see  you  at  Clochegourde  on  Thursday, 
iho  (lay  before  the  Duchess  leaves  us.  I  am  going  to  Tours 
on  business.— Do  not  neglect  Clochegourde,  my  motb  r-in- 
law  is  an  acquaintance  I  advise  you  to  cultivate ;  her  drawing- 
room  will  pitch  the  keynote  for  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 
She  has  the  tradition  of  the  finest  society,  she  is  immensely 
Will  informed,  and  knows  the  armorial  bearings  of  every  gen- 
tlfinan  in  Europe  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 
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The  Count's  gcKxl  taste,  aided  iH-rhaps  by  the  cmmBclfi  of 
his  Kood  uenius,  told  well  in  the  new  circumstances  m  which 
he  was  placed  by  the  triumph  of  his  party.  He  was  neither 
arrogant  nor  ofTensively  polite;  he  showed  no  affwtation,  and 
the  Duchess  no  fdtronizinp  airs.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Chessel  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation  to  dinner  on  the 

following  Thursday.  . ,     ,  .        ^  a 

The  Duchess  liked  me,  and  her  way  of  looking  at  me  made 
me  understand  that  she  was  studying  nie  as  a  man  of  whom 
her  daughter  had  spoken.  On  our  return  from  church,  she  in- 
quired about  my  family,  and  asked  whether  the  Vandenesse 
who  was  already  embarked  in  diplomacy,  were  a  relation  of 

mine. 

"He  is  my  brother,"  said  I. 

Then  she  l)ecame  almost  affectionate.  She  informed  me 
that  my  grand-aunt,  the  old  Marquise  de  Listomerc,  had  been 
a  Grandlieu.  Her  manner  was  jwlite,  as  Monsieur  do  Mort- 
sauf's  had  been  on  the  day  when  he  saw  me  for  the  first  time. 
Her  eyes  lost  that  haughty  expression  by  which  the  princes  of 
the  earth  make  you  feel  the  distance  that  divides  you  from 

them.  ,     T^    ,        i  ij 

I  knew  hardly  anything  of  my  family ;  the  Duchess  told  me 
that  my  great-uncle,  an  old  Abb6  whom  I  did  not  know  even 
by  name,  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  that  my  brother 
had  got  promotion ;  and  finally,  that,  by  a  clause  in  the  Char- 
ter, of  which  I  had  heard  nothing,  my  father  was  restored  to 

his  title  of  Marquis.  .-,  t  x    xi. 

"I  am  but  a  chattel,  a  serf  to  Clochegourde,  said  I  to  the 
Countess  in  an  undertone. 

The  fairy  wand  of  the  Restoration  had  worked  with  a  ra- 
pidity quite  astounding  to  children  brought  up  under  Im- 
perial rule.  To  me  these  changes  meant  nothing.  Madame 
de  Mortsauf's  lightest  word  or  merest  gesture  were  the  only 
events  to  which  I  attached  any  importance.  I  knew  nothing 
of  politics,  nor  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  had  no  ambition 
but  to  love  Henriette  better  than  Petrarch  loved  Laura.  This 
indifference  made  the  Duchess  look  upon  me  as  a  boy. 
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A  great  dt'iil  of  conipany  came  to  Frapt'slo,  and  we  were 
tliirtv  at  dinner,  iiow  enchanting  fur  a  young  men  to  see 
ilic  woman  he  loves  the  most  beautiful  |M'r«m  prreent,  and  the 
iilijfct  of  paa!«ionate  admiration,  wliile  he  knows  the  light  of 
ihiiM'  I'huMtely  modest  eyes  is  for  him  alone,  and  is  familifir 
.  nnujrh  with  every  tone  of  her  voice  to  find  in  her  speech, 
Mi|i(rficially  trivial  or  ironical,  proofs  of  an  ever-present 
limii^'lit  of  him,  even  while  his  heart  is  full  of  burning  je«l- 
uiisy  of  the  amusements  of  her  world. 

The  Count,  delighted  with  the  attentions  paid  him,  was 
almost  young  again;  his  wife  hoped  it  might  work  some 
.  hiiiifje  in  him;  I  was  gay  with  Madeleine,  who,  like  all  chil- 
li nii  in  whom  the  body  is  too  frail  for  the  wrestling  soul, 
mad*'  me  laugh  by  her  amazing  remarks,  full  of  sarcastic  but 
never  malignant  wit,  which  spared  no  one.  It  was  a  lovely 
ilay.  One  word,  one  hope,  born  that  morning,  had  brightened 
iill  nature,  and,  seeing  me  so  glad,  Hcnriettc  was  glad  too. 

"This  hnp])iness  falling  across  her  gray  and  cloudy  life  had 
(lone  her  pood,"  she  told  mc  the  next  day. 

of  course  I  spent  the  morrow  at  Clochegourde ;  I  had  been 
vxiled  for  five  days,  and  thirsted  for  life.  The  Count  had  set 
out  for  Tours  at  five  in  the  morning. 

A  serious  matter  of  dispute  had  come  up  between  the 
mother  and  daughter.  The  Duchess  insisted  that  the  Count- 
ess should  come  to  Paris,  where  she  would  find  her  a  place 
at  Court,  and  where  the  Count,  by  retracting  his  refusal, 
might  fill  a  high  position.  Henriette,  who  was  regarded  as 
a  happy  wife,  would  not  unveil  her  griefs  to  anybody,  not 
even  to  her  mother,  nor  betray  her  husband's  incapacity.  It 
was  to  prevent  her  mother  from  penetrating  the  secret  of  her 
home  life  that  she  had  sent  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  to  Tours, 
where  he  was  to  f  ght  out  some  questions  with  the  lawyers.  I 
alone,  as  she  had  said,  kr^w  the  secrets  of  Clochegourde. 

Having  learned  by  ex})erience  how  effective  the  pure  air  and 
ilue  sky  of  this  valley  were  in  soothing  the  irritable  moods 
iind  acute  sufferings  of  sickness,  and  how  favorable  the  life 
at  Clochegourde  was  to  her  children's  health,  she  gave  these 
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reasons  for  her  refusal,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Duchess-a  domineering  woman  who  felt  humiliated  rather 
than  grieved  by  her  daughter's  far  from  br.  liant  marriage 
Henriette  could  see  that  her  mother  cared  little  enough  about 
Jacques  and  Madeleine,  a  terrible  discovery. 

Like  all  mothers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  a  mar- 
ried daughter  with  the  same  despotism  as  they  exerted  over 
her  as  a  girl,  the  Duchess  adopted  measures  which  allowed 
of  no  reply;  now  she  affected  insinuating  kindness  to  extract 
consent  to  her  views,  and  now  assumed  a  bitter  iciness  to  gain 
by  fear  what  she  could  not  achieve  by  sweetness;  then,  seeing 
all  her  efforts  wasted,  she  showed  the  same  acrid  irony  as  I 
had  known  in  my  own  mother.     In  the  course  of  ten  days 
Henriette  went  through  all  the  heart-rendings  a  young  wife 
must  go  through  to  establish  her  independence.     You,  who 
for  Your  happiness  have  the  best  of  mothers,  can  never  under- 
stand these  things.     To  form     ny  idea  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween a  dry,  cold,  calculating,  ambitious  woman  and  her 
daughter  overflowing  with  the  fresh,  genial  sweetness  that 
never  runs  dry,  you  must  imagine  the  lily  with  which  I  have 
compared  the  Countess  crushcl  in  the  wheels  of  a  machine  of 
polished  steel.    The  mother  had  never  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  her  daughter;  she  could  not  suspect  any  of  the  real 
difficulties  which  compelled  her  to  forego  every  advantage 
from  the  Restoration,  and  to  live  her  solitary  life.    This  word, 
which  she  used  to  convey  her  suspicions,  opened  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  women  which  nothing  could  ever  after  bridge  over. 
Though  families  bury  duly  their  terrible  quarrels,  look  into 
their  life  •  you  will  find  in  almost  every  house  some  wide  in- 
curable wounds  blighting  natural  feeling;  or  some  genuine 
and  pathetic  passion  which  affinity  of  character  makes  eternal, 
and  which  gives  an  added  shock  to  the  hand  of  death,  leaving 
a  dark  and  ineradical)le  bruise;  or  again,  siraxnering  hatred, 
slowly  petrifying  the  heart,  and  freezing  up  all  tears  at  the 
moment  of  eternal  parting. 

Tortured  yesterdav,  tortured  to-day.  stricken  by  every  one, 
even  by  the  two  suffering  little  ones,  who  were  guiltless  alike 
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of  the  ills  iiicy  crdured  and  of  those  they  caused,  how  could 
this  sad  soul  help  loving  the  one  person  who  never  gave  a 
blow,  but  who  would  fain  have  hedged  her  round  with  a  triple 
barrier  of  thorns  so  as  to  shelter  her  from  storms,  from  every 
touch,  from  every  pain  ? 

Though  these  squabbles  distressed  me,  I  was  sometimes 
plad  as  I  felt  that  she  took  refuge  in  my  heart,  for  Henriette 
confided  to  me  her  new  griefs.  I  could  appreciate  her  forti- 
tude in  suffering,  and  the  energy  of  patience  she  could  main- 
tain. Every  day  I  understood  more  perfectly  the  meaning 
of  her  words,  "Love  me  as  my  aunt  loved  me." 

"Have  you  really  no  ambition?"  said  the  Duchess  to  me 
at  dinner  in  a  severe  tone. 

"iladame,"  replied  I,  with  a  very  serious  mien,  "I  feel 
myself  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  world;  but  I  am  only 
one-and-twenty,  and  I  stand  alone." 

She  looked  at  her  daughter  with  surprise;  she  had  believed 
that  in  order  to  keep  me  at  her  side  the  Countess  had  snuffed 
out  all  my  ambition. 

The  time  while  the  Duchesse  de  Lenoncourt  stayed  at 
Cloehcgourde  was  one  of  general  discomfort.  The  Countess 
besought  me  to  be  strictly  formal ;  she  was  frightened  at  a 
word  spoken  low;  to  please  her  I  was  obliged  to  saddle  myself 
with  dissimula^^ion. 

The  great  Thursday  came;  it  was  a  festival  of  tiresome 
formality,  one  of  those  days  which  lovers  hate,  when  they  are 
used  to  the  facilities  of  everyday  life,  accustomed  to  find 
tlieir  place  ready  for  them,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house 
wholly  theirs.    Love  has  a  horror  of  everything  but  itself. 

The  Duchess  returned  to  enjoy  the  pomps  of  the  Court, 
and  all  fell  into  order  at  Clochegourdo. 


My  little  skirmish  with  the  Count  had  resulted  in  my  being 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  house  than  before;  I  could  come  in 
at  any  time  without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  remark,  and 
my  previous  life  led  me  to  spread  myself  like  a  climbing  plant 
in  the  beautiful  soul  which  opened  to  me  the  enchanted  world 
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;'S:,  tr^ttttf bi- the  Wo.  one  or  th^  o.h„  «  - 
Z  hTlTa  to  bo  lx,ve  enshrined,  strength  in  tenderness; 

"TTS'itr;  i:;;'**;::'.  "at'^truiy  wo™.n,  .h. 

.ittrt tn  M  itronehltini  qdetis-n,  moments  of  heaven  y 
t^«tZ,  and  of  the  satisfaction  that  follows  on  tact  renun- 
^Mon    Her  eonseieotionsness  was  tafc'^"!'"^.  ^^  f  "■X 
5Xn  for  no  earthly  re»ard  was  impressne  by  its  tenaeity , 
the  Hv  M  but  secret  piety  which  held  her  other  '>rh>es  to- 
letherTlected  all  ajnt  her  like  spiritual  incense^    Bes,de»^ 
I  las  young;  young  enough  to  eonecntrate  my  whole  na  ure 
In  the  k°ss  she  so  rarclv  allowed  me  to  press  on  her  hand, 
gWng  me  only  the  baek  of  it,  never  the  Pa'^J-'^f ^'"'■"K  ,° 
her  wrTaps,  the  border  line  of  sensuality.    Though  two  mnk 
^^,TuZ  and  loved  with  greater  ardor,  never  was  the  4esh 
more  hravelv  or  victoriouslv  held  in  sulijection.  , 

Late  Tn  lite  I  uu,lcrMo„,i  the  causes  of  my  complete  happ.- 
nesf  A^that  age  no  self-interest  distracted  my  heart,  no 
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ambition  crossed  the  current  of  a  feeling  which,  like  an  vin- 
HU'iiuni'd  torrent,  fed  its  flow  with  everything  it  carried  before 
it.  Yes,  as  wo  grow  older  the  woman  is  what  we  love  in  a 
woman;  whereas  we  love  everything  in  the  first  woman  we 
]ovc — her  children  are  our  children,  her  house,  her  interests, 
are  our  own;  her  grief  is  our  greatest  grief;  we  love  her  dress 
and  lier  belongings,  it  vexes  us  more  to  see  her  corn  spilt  than 
it  would  to  lose  our  own  money;  we  feel  ready  to  quarrel  with 
a  stranger  who  should  meddle  with  the  trifles  on  the  chimney- 
shelf.  This  sanctified  love  makes  us  live  in  another,  while 
afterwards,  alas!  we  absorb  that  other  life  into  our  own,  and 
require  the  woman  to  enrich  our  impoverished  spirit  with  her 
youthful  feeling. 

1  was  ere  long  one  of  the  family,  and  found  here  for  the 
fir.-t  time  the  infinite  soothing  which  is  to  an  aching  heart 
what  a  bath  is  to  the  tired  limbs;  the  soul  is  refreshed  on 
cvcrv  side,  anointed  in  its  inmost  folds.  You  cannot  under- 
stand this :  you  are  a  woman,  and  this  is  the  happiness  you 
^nvc  without  ever  receiving  in  kind.  Only  a  man  can  know 
the  delicate  enjoyment  of  being  the  privileged  friend  of  the 
mistress  of  another  home,  the  secret  pivot  of  her  affections. 
'i'lio  dogs  cease  to  bark  at  you;  the  servants,  like  the  dogs, 
ntoL'nize  the  hidden  passport  you  bear;  the  children,  who 
have  no  insincerities,  who  know  that  their  share  will  never 
Im'  rniallor,  but  that  you  bring  joy  to  the  light  of  their  life — 
(lie  children  have  a  spirit  of  divination.  To  you  they  become 
kittenish,  with  the  delightful  tyranny  that  they  keep  for  those 
r!i(v  adore  and  who  adore  them;  they  are  shrewdly  knowing, 
[11(1  your  guileless  accomplices;  they  steal  up  on  tiptoe,  smile 
in  your  face,  and  silently  leave  you.  Everything  welcomes 
villi,  lovi's  you,  and  smiles  upon  you.  A  true  passion  is  like  a 
iK-autiful  flower  which  it  is  all  the  more  delightful  to  find 
when  the  soil  that  produces  it  is  barren  and  wild. 

But  if  I  had  the  delights  of  being  thus  naturalized  in  a 
family  where  I  made  relationships  after  my  own  heart,  I 
also  paid  the  penalties.  Hitherto  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  had 
controlled  himself  in  my  presence:  I  had  only  seen  the  gen- 
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eral  outline  of  his  faults,  but  I  now  discerned  their  applica- 
tion in  its  fullest  extent,  and  I  saw  how  nobly  charitable  the 
Countess  had  been  in  her  description  of  her  daily  warfare. 
I  felt  all  the  angles  of  his  intolerable  temper;  I  heard  his 
ceaseless  outcries  al-ut  mere  trifles,  his  complaints  of  ail- 
ments of  which  no    ign  was  visible,  his  innate  discontent, 
which  blighted  her  life,  and  the  incessant  craving  to  rule, 
which  would  have  made  'lim  devour  fresh  victims  every  year. 
When  we  walked  out  in  the  evening,  he  chose  the  way  we  went ; 
but  wherever  it  might  be  he  was  always  bored  by  it ;  when  he 
got  home  he  blamed  others  for  his  fatigue— it  was  his  wife 
who  had  done  it,  by  taking  him  against  his  will  the  way  she 
wanted  to  go;  he  forgot  that  he  had  led  us,  and  complained 
of  being  ruled  by  her  in  every  trifle,  of  never  being  allowed 
to  decide  or  think  for  himself,  of  being  a  mere  cipher  in  the 
house     If  his  hard  words  fell  on  silent  patience,  he  got  angry, 
feeling  the  limit  to  his  power;    he  would  inquire  sharply 
whether  religion  did  not  require  wives  to  submit  to  their  hus- 
bands and  whether  it  was  decent  to  make  a  father  contempti- 
ble before  his  children.    He  always  ended  by  touching  some 
sensitive  chord  in  his  wife ;  and  when  he  had  struck  it,  he 
seemed  to  find  particular  pleasure  in  this  domineering  petti- 

I16SS* 

Sometimes  he  affected  gloomy  taciturnity  and  morbid  de- 
jection, which  frightened  his  wife,  and  led  her  to  lavish  on 
him  the  most  touching  care.  Like  spoilt  children,  who  exert 
their  power  without  a  thought  of  their  mother's  alarms,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  petted  like  Jacquos  or  Madeleine,  of 
whom  he  was  verv  jealous.  At  last,  indeed,  I  discovered  that 
in  the  smallest,  a's  in  the  most  important  matters,  the  Count 
behaved  to  his  servants,  his  children,  and  his  wife  as  he  had 
to  me  over  the  backgammon. 

On  the  day  when  I  first  understood,  root  and  branch,  those 
miseries  whfch,  like  forest  creepers,  stifled  and  crushed  the 
movement  and  the  very  breathing  of  this  family,  which  cast 
a  tangle  of  fine  but  infinitely  numerous  threads  about  the 
working  of  the  household,  hindering  every  advance  of  fortune 
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bv  hampering  the  most  necessary  steps,  I  was  seized  with 
adniirinp  awe,  which  subjugated  my  love  and  crushed  it  down 
into  my  heart.  What  was  I,  good  God!  The  tears  I  had 
swallowed  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  rapturous  intoxication; 
it  was  a  joy  to  me  to  identify  myself  with  this  wife's  endur- 
ance. Till  then  I  had  submitted  to  the  Count's  tyranny  as 
a  smuggler  pays  his  fines ;  thenceforth  I  voluntarily  received 
the  despot's  blows  to  be  as  clo.«e  as  possible  to  Henriette.  The 
Countess  understood,  and  allowed  me  to  take  my  place  at  her 
side,  rewarding  me  by  granting  me  to  share  her  penance,  as 
of  old  the  repentant  apostate,  eager  to  fly  heavenwards  with 
his  brethren,  won  permission  to  die  on  the  arena. 

"But  for  you  this  life  would  be  too  much  for  me,"  said 
she  one  night  when  the  Count  had  been  more  annoying,  more 
acrid,  and  more  whimsical  than  usual,  as  flies  are  in  great 

hcai. 

He  had  gone  to  bed.  Henriette  and  I  sat  during  part 
of  the  evening  under  the  acacias  basking  in  the  beams  of 
sunset,  the  children  playing  near  us.  Our  words,  mere  in- 
freiiuent  exclamations,  expressed  the  sympathetic  feelings  in 
which  we  had  taken  refuge  from  our  common  sufferings. 
When  words  failed  us,  silence  served  us  faithfully ;  our  souls 
entered  into  each  other,  so  to  speak,  without  hindrance,  but 
without  the  invitation  of  a  kiss;  each  enjoying  the  charm  of 
pensive  torpor,  they  floated  together  on  the  ripples  of  the 
same  dream,  dipped  together  in  the  river,  and  came  forth 
like  two  nymphs  as  closely  one  as  even  jealousy  could  wish, 
but  free  from  every  earthly  tie.  We  plunged  into  a  bottomless 
abyss,  and  came  back  to  the  surface,  our  hands  empty,  but 
asking  each  other  by  a  look,  "Out  of  so  many  days,  shall  we 
ever  have  one  single  day  for  our  own?" 

When  rapture  culls  for  us  these  blossoms  without  root, 
wliy  is  it  that  the  flesh  rebels?  In  spite  of  the  enervating 
poetry  of  the  evening,  which  tinged  the  brickwork  of  the 
parapet  with  sober  and  soothing  tones  of  orange;  in  spite 
of  the  religious  atmosphere,  which  softened  the  shouts  of  the 
children,  leaving  us  at  peace,  longing  ran  in  sparks  of  fire 
through  my  veins  like  the  signal  for  a  blaze  of  rockets.    At 
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the  end  of  three  months  I  was  bopinning  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  lot  appointed  to  mo;  and  I  was  softly  fondling  Hen- 
riette's  hand,  trying  thus  to  expend  a  little  of  the  fever  that 
was  scorching  me. 

Henriette  was  at  once  Madame  de  Mortsauf  again ;  a  few 
tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  she  saw  them,  and  gave  me  a  melting 
look,  laying  her  hand  on  my  lips. 

"Understand,"  said  she,  "that  this  costs  me  tears  too.  The 
friendship  that  asks  so  great  a  favor  is  dangerous." 

I  broke  out  in  a  passion  of  reproach,  I  spoke  of  all  I  suf- 
fered, and  of  the  small  alleviation  I  craved  to  help  me  to  en- 
dure it.  I  dared  tell  her  that  at  my  age,  though  the  senses 
were  spiritualized,  the  spirit  had  a  sex;  that  I  could  die- 
but  not  without  having  spoken. 

She  reduced  me  to  silence  with  a  flashing  look  of  pride, 
in  which  I  seemed  to  read  the  Cacique's  reply,  "Am  I  then  on 
a  bed  of  rotes?"  Perhaps,  too,  I  was  mistaken.  Ever  since 
the  day  when,  at  the  gate  of  Frapesle,  I  had  wrongly  ascribed 
to  her  the  idea  which  would  build  our  happiness  on  a  tomb, 
I  had  been  ashamed  to  stain  her  soul  by  uttering  a  wish 
tainted  with  mere  criminal  passion. 

Then  she  spoke,  and  in  honeyed  words  told  me  that  she 
could  never  be  wholly  mine,  that  I  ought  to  know  that.  I 
understood,  as  she  spoke  the  words,  that  if  I  submitted,  I 
should  have  dug  a  gulf  between  us.  I  bent  my  head.  She 
went  on,  saying  that  she  had  an  inmost  conviction  that  she 
might  love  a  brother  without  offence  to  God  or  man;  that 
there  is  some  comfort  in  thus  taking  such  an  affection  as  a 
living  image  of  Divine  Love,  which,  according  to  the  good 
Saint-Martin,  is  the  life  of  the  world.  If  I  could  not  be 
to  her  some  such  person  as  her  old  director,  less  than  a  lover 
but  more  than  a  brother,  we  must  meet  no  more.  She  could 
but  die,  offering  up  to  tiod  this  added  anguish,  though  she 
could  not  endure  it  without  tears  and  torment. 

"I  have  given  you  more  than  I  ought,"  she  said  in  con- 
clusion, "since  there  is  nothing  more  that  you  can  take,  and 
I  am  already  punished." 
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I  could  but  soothe  her,  promii?c  never,  never  to  cause  her  a 
moment's  pain,  und  vow  to  love  her  at  twenty  as  old  men  love 
their  youngest  bom. 

Next  morning  I  came  early  to  the  house.  She  had  no 
flowers  to  put  in  the  vases  in  her  gray  drawing- room.  I 
tram;)ed  across  the  fields  and  through  the  vineyards,  hunting 
for  flowers  to  make  her  two  nosegays ;  and  as  1  gathered  them 
one  l>v  one,  cutting  them  with  long  stems  and  aduiiringthem, 
it  (Struck  me  that  there  was  a  harmony  in  tlieir  hues  and 
foliage,  a  poetry  that  found  its  way  to  the  understanding  by 
fascinating  the  eye,  just  as  musical  phrases  arouse  a  thou- 
gaiul  associations  in  loved  and  loving  hearts.  If  color  is  or- 
ganic light,  must  it  not  have  its  meaning,  as  vil)rations  of  the 
air  have?  Helped  by  Jacques  and  Madeleine,  all  three  of  us 
happy  in  contriving  a  surprise  for  our  dear  one,  I  sat  down 
on  tlie  lower  steps  of  the  terrace  flight,  where  we  spread  out 
our  flowers,  and  set  to  work  to  compose  two  nosegays,  by 
which  I  intended  to  symbolize  a  sentiment. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  fountain  of  flowers,  gushing  up,  as 
it  were,  from  the  vase  and  falling  in  fringed  waves,  and  from 
the  heart  of  it  my  aspirations  rose  as  silver-cupped  lilies  and 
white  roses.  Among  this  cool  mass  twinkled  blue  cornflowers, 
forget-me-not,  bugloss — every  blue  flower  whose  hues,  bor- 
nnvcd  from  the  sky,  blend  so  well  with  white ;  for  are  they  not 
two  types  of  innocence — that  which  knows  nothing,  and  that 
which  knows  all — the  mind  of  a  child  and  the  mind  of  a  mar- 
tyr? Love  has  its  blazonry,  and  the  Countess  read  my 
meaning.  She  gave  me  one  of  those  piercing  looks  that  are 
like  the  cry  of  a  wounded  man  touched  on  the  tender  spot; 
she  was  at  once  shy  and  delighted.  What  a  reward  I  found 
in  that  look!  What  encouragement  in  the  thought  that  I 
could  please  her  and  refresh  her  heart! 

So  I  invented  Father  Castel's  theory  as  applied  to  love, 
iind  rediscovered  for  her  a  lore  lost  to  Europe  where  flowers 
of  language  take  the  place  of  the  messages  conveyed  in  the 
East  by  color  and  fragrance.  And  it  was  charming  to  ex- 
press p^y  meaning  through  these  daughters  of  the  sun,  the 
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siBters  of  the  bloBsoms  that  open  under  the  rndianoe  of  lore. 
1  soon  had  an  understanding  with  the  products  of  the  rural 
flora,  just  as  a  man  I  met  at  a  later  time  had  with  hoes. 

Twice  a  week,  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Frapesle, 
I  carried  out  the  long  business  of  this  poetical  structure,  for 
which  1  needed  every  variety  of  grass,  and  I  studied  them 
all  with  care,  less  as  a  botanist  than  as  an  artist,  and  with  re- 
gard to  their  sentiment  rather  than  their  form.  To  find  a 
flower  where  it  grew  I  often  walked  immense  distances  along 
the  river  bank,  through  the  dells,  to  the  top  of  cliffs,  acroas 
the  sandhills  and  commons,  gathering  ideas  from  among 
clump.s  of  heath.  In  these  walks  I  discovered  for  myself 
pleasures  unknown  to  the  student  who  lives  in  meditation, 
to  the  husbandman  engaged  on  some  special  culture,  to  the 
artisan  tied  to  the  town,  to  the  merchant  nailed  to  his  count- 
ing-house, but  known  to  some  foresters,  to  some  woodsmen, 
to  some  dreamers.  .  . 

Nature  has  certain  effects  of  boundless  meaning,  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  greatest  intellectual  ideas.    Thus,  a  blossom- 
ing heath  covered  with  diamonds  of  dew  that  hang  on  every 
leaf  sparkling  in  the  sun,  a  thing  of  infinite  beauty  for  one 
single  eye  that  may  happen  to  see  it     Or  a  forest  nook,  shut 
in  by  tumbled  boulders,  broken  by  willows,  carpeted  with 
moss,  dotted  with  juniper  shrubs— it  scares  you  by  its  wild, 
hurtled,  fearful  aspect,  and  the  cry  of  the  hawk  comes  up  to 
you.  Or  a  scorching  sandy  common  with  no  vegetation ;  a  stony, 
precipitous  plateau,  the  horizon  reminding  you  of  the  desert- 
but  there  I  found  an  exquisite  and  lonely  flower,  a  pulsatilla 
waving  its  violet  silk  pennon  in  honor  of  its  golden  stamens; 
a  pathetic  image  of  my  fair  idol,  alone  in  her  valley !     Or 
again,  broad  pools  over  which  nature  flings  patches  of  green- 
ery, a  sort  of  transition  between  animal  and  vegetable  being, 
and'  in  a  few  days  life  is  there— floating  plants  and  insects, 
like  a  world  in  the  upper  air.     Or  again,  a  cottage  with  its 
cabbage  garden,  its  vineyard,  its  fences,  overhanging  a  bog, 
and  surrounded  by  a  few  meagre  fields  of  rye — emblematic 
of  many  a  humble  life.    Or  a  long  forest  avenue,  like  the  nave 
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of  a  cathedral  where  llie  pillars  arc  trees,  their  branches  meet- 
\w:  iilco  the  groins  of  a  vault,  and  at  the  end  a  distant  glade 
Mxn  through  the  foliage,  dappled  with  light  and  shade,  or 
glowing  in  the  ruddy  beams  of  sunset  like  the  painted  glass 
\vind()\v  of  a  choir,  lilled  with  birds  for  choristers.  Then, 
iis  you  come  out  of  the  grove,  a  chalky  fallow  where  full-fed 
i-nukcs  wriggle  over  the  hot,  crackling  moss,  and  vanish  into 
ih.ir  holes  after  raising  their  graceful,  proud  heads.  And 
ov.r  the^o  i)icturc3  cast  floods  of  sunshine,  rippling  like  a 
n()uri^hiug  tide,  or  piles  of  gray  cloud  in  bars  like  th"  fur- 
rows of  an  old  man's  brow,  or  the  cool  tones  of  a  faintly  yellow 
sky  handtd  with  pale  light— and  listen !  You  will  hear  vague 
harmonies  in  the  depth  of  bewildering  silence. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October  I  never  col- 
l.eiL'd  a  nosegay  which  took  me  less  than  thn>e  hours  of 
.Hiking,  I  was  so  lost  in  admiration— with  the  mild  indolence 
of  a  jwet— of  these  transient  allegories  which  represented  to 
im;  the  strongest  contrasts  of  human  life,  majestic  scenes  in 
which  my  memory  now  digs  for  treasure.  To  this  day  I  often 
wi  d  to  such  grand  spectacles  my  remembrance  of  the  soul 
that  then  pervaded  nature.  I  still  see  in  them  my  Queen, 
wh(>e  white  dress  floated  through  the  copse  and  danced  over 
the  lawns,  and  whose  spirit  came  up  to  me  like  a  promise  of 
fruition  from  every  flower-cup  full  of  amorous  stamens. 

Xo  declaration,  no  proof  of  unbounded  passion  was  ever 
more  contagious  than  were  these  symphonies  of  flowers, 
wherein  my  cheated  desires  gave  me  such  inspiration  as 
Rf'ctlinvcn  could  e.xpress  in  notes;  with  vehement  reaction 
.1:1  himself,  transcendent  heavenward  flights.  When  she  saw 
then  lleniiotte  was  no  longer  Madame  dc  Mortsauf.  She 
fame  back  to  them  again  and  again;  she  fed  on  them;  she 
found  in  them  all  the  thoughts  I  had  woven  into  them,  when, 
to  accept  the  offering,  she  looked  up  from  her  work-frame 
and  said,  "Dear!  how  lovely  that  is!" 

You  can  imagine  this  enchanting  communication  through 
the  arrangement  of  a  nosegay,  as  you  would  understand  Saadi 
from  a  fragment  of  his  poetry.    Have  you  ever  smelt  in  the 
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meadow.,  in  the  n>onth  of  May.  tlu-  frnRranco  which  filU  all 
cmiturcs  with  the  heady  j..y  of  pro-mition:  which,  if  you 
are  in  a  boat,  makes  vou  dip  yonr  hands  in  the  water;  which 
makoH  vou  loosen  y<.ur  hair  f.  the  breeze,  and  rcm-ws  your 
thought^  like  the  fresh  green.Ty  on  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
A  small  grass,  the  vrnal  Anthoxanthum.  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  this  mvsterio.is  combination.     No  on;^  can  wear 
it  with  impunitv.    if  you  put  a  few  sprays  of  it  in  a  nosegay, 
with  its  shining  vari.^gate.!  bhides  like  a  finely  striped  grecn- 
and-white  dn^ss.  unaccountable  pulses  will  stir  within  you. 
onenin.'  the  rosebuds  in  vour  heart  that  modesty  keeps  closed. 
Imagine,  then,  round  the  wide  edge  of  the  china  jar  a  border 
eomposed  entirelv  of  the  white  tufts  peculiar  to  a  Seduni 
that  grows  in  the  vineyards  of  Touraine,  a  faint  image  of 
the   wished-for   forms,   bowed   like   a   submissive   slave-girl. 
From  this  base  rise  the  tendrils  of  bindweed  with  its  white 
funnels,  bunches  of  pink   rest-harrow   mingled  with  young 
shoots  of  oak  gorgeously  tinted  and  lustrous;  these  all  stand 
forward,  luimblv  drooping  like  weeping  willow,  timid  and 
suppliant  like  pravers.     Above,  you  see  the  slender  blossom- 
ing spravs,  for  ever  tremulous,  of  (piaking  grass  and  its 
stream   of   yellowish   antlers;   the   snowy   tufts   of   feather 
grass  from  brook  and  meadow,  the  green  hair  of  the  barren 
brome,  the  frail  agrostis— pale,  purple  hopes  that  crown  our 
earliest  dreams,  and  that  stand  out  against  the  gray-green 
background  and  in  the  light  that  plays  on  all  these  flowering 
arasses      Above  these,  again,  there  are  a  few  China  roses, 
minc^linrr  with  the  light  tracery  of  carrot  leaves  with  plumes 
of  cotton  grass,  marabout  tufts  of  meadow-sweet,  umbels  of 
wild  par«lev,  the  pale  hair  of  travelers"  joy,  now  in  seed, 
+he  tinv  crosslets  of  milkv-white  candy-tiift  and  milfoil,  the 
loose  ^pravs  of  rose-and-black  fumitory,  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
twisted  branches  of  tlio  honeysuckle— in  short,  every  form 
the^e  artless  creatures  can  show  that  is  wildest  and  most 
ra,r,red— flamboyant     and     trident;    spear-shaped,     dentate 
leaves,  and  stenis  as  knotted  as  desire  writhing  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul.    And  from  the  heart  of  this  overflowing  torrent 
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of  lovo,  a  grand  red  ilou!)lo  poppy  Ktandu  up  with  buretinc 
bud.-.  Il'uiintinp  its  burning  flame  above  starry  jeMamine  and 
ubovi'  the  ceaseless  shower  of  pollen,  a  cloud  dancing  in  the 
air  and  reflecting  the  sunshine  in  its  glittering  motes.  Would 
not  any  woman,  who  is  alive  to  the  seductive  perfume  that 
lurks  in  the  Anthoxanthum.  understand  thii  nuiss  of  abject 
ideas,  this  tender  whiteness  brokm  by  uncontrollable  im- 
pulses, and  this  red  fire  of  love  imploring  joys  denied  it  in 
till'  hundred  struggles  of  an  undying,  unwearied,  and  eternal 
jms>i<iny  Set  this  apjH'al  in  the  sunshine  of  a  window  so  as 
to  do  justice  to  all  its  subtle  details,  its  delicate  contrasts 
and  arabesque  elegance,  that  its  mistress  nuiy  see  iKThai)s  an 
op.  n  blossom  moist  with  a  tear— she  will  Ik-  very  near  yield- 
ing; au  angel,  or  the  voice  of  her  children,  alone  will  check 
her  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

What  do  we  offer  up  to  God?  Incense,  light  and  song,  tho 
purest  expression  at  our  command.  Well,  then,  was  not  all 
that  we  offer  to  God  dedicated  to  Love  in  this  poem  of  glow- 
ing' llowers,  ever  murmuring  sadly  to  tl:e  heart  while  en- 
ooura<:ing  hidden  raptures,  unconfessed  hopes,  and  illusions 
which  flash  and  are  go".e  like  shooting-stars  in  a  hot  night? 

These  neutral  pleasures  were  nfort  to  us,  heli)ing  us 

to  cheat  Nature,  exasperated  by  ig  study  of  the  beloved 
face  and  by  glances  which  find  enjoyment  in  piercing  to  tho 
very  core  the  form  they  gaze  on.  To  me— I  dare  not  say  to 
her— these  utterances  were  like  the  rifts  through  which  the 
water  spurts  in  a  solid  dyke,  and  which  often  ,.revent  a 
latastrophe  by  affording  a  necessary  outlet.  Abstinence 
lirings  overwhelming  exhaustion  that  finds  succor  in  tho  few 
( ruiuhs  dropping  from  the  sky,  which,  from  Dan  to  the  Sa- 
liara.  sheds  manna  on  the  pilgrim.  And  1  have  found  Hen- 
nctte  before  one  of  those  nosegays,  her  hands  hanging  loo.-joly, 
a  prey  to  those  stormy  contemplations  when  the  feelings  swell 
the  l)osom,  give  light  to  the  brow,  surge  up  in  waves  that  toss 
and  foam  and  leave  us  enervated  by  exhaustion. 
I  have  never  since  gathered  nosegays  for  any  one ! 
WJKU  we  had  invented  this  language  for  our  own  use,  we 
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felt  tho  sort  of  satisfaction  that  ii  slave  finds  in  deceiving  h«s 
master. 

All  the  rest  of  the  month,  when  I  hurried  up  the  garden  I 
often  saw  her  face  at  the  window;  nnd  when  I  came  mto  the 
drawing-room,  she  was  sitfng  ut  her  frame  If  I  du  no 
arrivo  i-unctnally  at  the  time  we  had  agrml  upon,  without 
ever  fixiiiL'  an  hour,  I  sometimes  saw  her  white  figure  on  the 
terrace,  and  when  I  found  her  there,  she  would  say : 

"I  came  to  meet  )ou  to-day.    Must  we  not  pet  the  youngest 

^  The  dreadful  games  of  backgammon  with  the  Count  had 
come  to  an  end.  His  rectmt  purchases  required  him  to  be 
constantly  busy,  inspecting,  verifying,  measuring,  and  plan- 
ning;  he  had  orders  to  give,  fu-ld-work  that  re(iuir.d  the  mas- 
ter's  eye,  and  matters  to  Ik-  ..cttlod  k-tween  him  and  his  wife. 
The  Countess  and  I  freciuently  walked  out  to  join  him  on  hi. 
new  land,  taking  the  two  children,  who  al  the  way  would 
run  after  butterflies.  stag-k'etUs,  and  crickets,  and  gather 
nosegays  too— or,  to  be  exact,  sheaves  of  flowers. 

To  walk  with  the  woman  he  loves,  to  have  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  to  pick  her  road  for  her !    These  infinite  joys  arc  enough 
for  a  man's  lifetime.    Their  talk  i..  then  so  confiding!    We 
went  alone,  we  came  back  with  the  Gencral-a  little  mocking 
name  we  gave  the  Count  when  he  was  in  a  good  humor.    Ihis 
difference  in  our  order  of  march  tinged  our  happiness  by  a 
contrast  of  which  the  secret  is  known  only  to  hear  s  which 
meet  under  ditticulties.     On  our  way  home,  this  felicity-a 
look,  a  pressure  of  the  hand-was  chequered  by  uneasiness. 
Our  speech,  frequently  uttered  as  we  went,  had  mysterious 
meanings  as  we  came  back,  when  one  of  us,  after  a  pause, 
found  a  replv  to  some  insidious  inquiry,  or  a  discussion  we 
had  begun  was  carried  on  in  the  eniu'inatic  phraseology  to 
Mhicb  our  langiiage  lends  itself,  and  which  women  invent  so 
cleverlv     Who  has  not  known  the  plea-^ure  of  such  an  under- 
etanding.  in  an  unknown  sphere,  ns  it  were,  where  spirits 
move  apart  from  the  crowd  and  meet  superior  to  all  ordinary 
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laws?  Oncp  ft  in.d  ho|K'  ro«o  in  mc.  to  be  immediately 
<  rii^hfil  when,  in  r>'|)ly  to  tlie  Coiint  wh(»  nski'd  wiint  we  were 
liilkinj;  nitotit,  llcnrit  Uo  Knid  snnu'thinj;f  with  ft  double  menn- 
iMu'.  wbicli  he  t<>ok  «iiiit«'  Kiniply.  Thin  innocent  je«t  amused 
Mailclfini'.  Ii.it  it  liroiijfbt  a  l)liish  to  hor  niothor'n  cbeeic;  and, 
liv  a  stt-rn  look,  cIh'  told  me  that  oho  was  rnpable  of  withdraw- 
iiij:  Iht  sou!  ar*  sbf  had  once  withdrawn  her  hanil,  intend- 
in;;  t"  be  always  a  blairu-k-ss  wife.  But  a  purely  spiritual 
iiiKoii  has  such  charms,  that  we  did  the  same  again  on  the 
morrow. 

'I'lius  the  hours,  days,  weeks  flow  on,  full  of  ever-new  felic- 
itv.  We  bad  come  to  the  season  of  the  vintage,  in  Touraine 
always  a  high  festival.  By  the  end  of  September  the  sun  la 
Ic-s  fltTce  than  during  harvest,  making  it  safe  to  linger  in 
till'  ojKn  air  without  fear  of  sunstroke  or  fatigue.  It  is 
(M-iifT.  too,  to  gather  grain's  than  to  reap  corn.  The  fruit 
i-  fully  ripe.  The  crops  are  carried,  bread  is  cheaper,  and 
iiunascd  abundance  makes  life  brighter.  Then  the  fears 
'i  .t  always  hang  over  the  result  of  the  year's  toil,  in  which 

iiuicli  money  and  so  much  sweat  are  expended,  are  relieved 
liy  filled  granaries  and  cellars  waiting  to  be  filled.  The  vint- 
.i^'c  (i)iuos  as  a  jovial  dessert  to  the  harvest  feast,  and  the  sky 
always  smiles  on  it  in  Touraine,  where  the  autumn  is  a 
Inautiful  season. 

In  that  hospitable  province  the  vintagers  are  fed  by  the 
iiwncr;  and  as  these  meals  are  the  only  occasions  throughout 
the  year  when  these  poor  laborers  have  substantial  and  well- 
cfiokcd  food,  they  look  forward  to  them  as,  in  patriarchal 
housoholds,  the  children  count  on  anniversary  festivals.  They 
crowd  to  the  estates  where  the  masters  are  known  to  be  open- 
handed.  So  every  house  is  full  of  people  and  provisions.  The 
winepresses  are  always  at  work.  The  world  seems  alive  with 
the  merry  gang  of  coopers  at  work,  the  carts  crowded  with 
laii^'hing  girls  and  men,  who,  getting  better  wages  than  at 
any  otlior  time  of  year,  sing  on  every  opportunity.  Again,  as 
another  cause  of  enjoyment,  all  ranks  mingle — women  and 
children,  masters  and  servants,  every  one  takes  part  in  the 
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sacred  gathering.  These  various  circumstances  may  account 
for  the  joviality,  traditional  from  age  to  age,  which  breaks 
forth  in  these  last  fine  days  of  the  year,  and  of  which  the  re- 
membrance inspired  Kabolais  of  yore  to  give  a  Bacchic  form 
to  his  great  work. 

Jacques  and  :Madelcinc,  who  had  always  been  ailing,  had 
never  before  taken  part  in  the  vintage,  nor  had  I,  and  they 
found  childlike  delijiht  in  seeing  me  a  sharer  in  their  pleas- 
ure. Their  mother  had  promised  to  come  with  us.  We  had 
been  to  Yillaines,  where  the  country  baskets  are  made,  and 
had  ordered  very  nice  ones ;  we  four  were  to  gather  the  fruit 
off  a  few  rows  left  for  us ;  but  we  all  promised  not  to  eat  too 
many  grapes.  The  Gros  Co  of  the  Touraine  vineyards  is  so 
delicious  eaten  fresh,  that  the  finest  table  grapes  are  scorned 
in  comparison.  Jacques  made  me  solemnly  promise  that  I 
would  go  to  see  no  other  vineyards,  but  devote  myself  ex- 
clusively to  the  Clos  of  Clochegourde.  Never  had  these  two 
little  croaturcs,  usually  so  wan  and  pale,  been  so  bright,  and 
rosy,  and  excited,  and  busy  as  they  were  that  morning.  They 
chattered  for  the  sake  of  chattering,  went  and  came  and 
trotted  about  for  no  visible  reason  but  that,  like  other  chil- 
dren, they  had  too  much  vitality  to  work  off;  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Mortsauf  had  never  seen  them  <=o  well.  And  I 
was  a  child  with  them,  more  a  child  than  they  were  perhaps, 
for  I  too  hoped  for  my  harvest. 

The  weather  was  glorious;  we  went  up  la  the  vineyards 
and  spent  half  the  day  there.  How  we  vied  with  each  other 
in  seeking  the  finest  bunches,  in  seeing  which  could  fill  a 
basket  first !  Thev  ran  to  and  fro  from  the  vines  to  their 
mother,  and  every  bunch  was  shown  to  her  as  it  was  gathered. 
And  she  laughed  the  hearty  laugh  of  youth  when,  following 
the  little  girl  with  my  basket  full,  I  said,  like  Madeleine, 
"And  look  at  mine,  mamma." 

"Dear  child,'"  she  said  to  me,  "do  not  get  too  hot."  Then, 
stroking  my  hair  and  my  neck,  she  gave  me  a  little  slap  on 
the  cheek,  adding,  "Thou  art  in  a  bath  I" 

This  is  the  only  time  I  ever  received  from  her  that  verbal 
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raross,  the  lover's  tu.  I  stood  looking  at  the  pretty  hedge- 
rows full  of  red  berries,  of  sloes,  and  blackberries;  I  listened 
to  the  children  shouting;  I  gazed  at  the  girls  pulling  the 
t.'rapep.  at  the  cart  full  of  vats,  at  the  men  with  baskets  on 
iluir  backs — I  stamped  every  detail  on  my  memory,  down  to 
the  young  almond-tree  by  which  she  was  standing,  bright, 
tluslii'd.  and  laughing,  under  her  parasol. 

'I'lien  1  set  to  work  to  gather  the  fruit  with  a  steady,  word- 
li's.<  prrsoverance  and  a  slow,  measured  step  that  left  my  spirit 
t'nc.  I  tasted  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  a  physical  employment 
siidi  as  carries  life  along,  regulating  the  rush  of  passion 
wliicli,  but  for  this  mechanical  movement,  was  verv  near  a 
imiflagration.  I  learned  how  much  wisdom  conies  of  labor, 
niul  1  understood  monastic  rule. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  days,  the  Count  was  neither 
>.illcn  nor  vicious.  His  boy  so  well,  the  future  Due  do  Lenon- 
(ourt-Mortsauf,  rosy  and  fair,  and  smeared  with  grape-juice, 
L'laddtnod  his  heart.  This  being  the  last  day  of  the  vintage, 
the  iionoral  had  promised  his  people  a  dance  in  the  evening 
in  the  field  by  Clochegourde,  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons;  thus  the  festival  was  to  be  complete  for  everybody. 
On  our  way  home,  the  Countess  took  my  arm;  she  leaned  ou 
me  so  as  to  let  my  heart  feel  all  the  weight  of  her  hand,  like 
a  mother  who  longs  to  impart  her  gladness,  and  said  in  my 
car: 

"You  bring  us  good  fortune." 

And  to  me,  knowing  of  her  sleepless  nights,  her  constant 
alarms,  and  her  past  life,  through  which  she  had  indeed  been 
supported  by  the  har.a  of  God,  but  in  which  all  had  been  bar- 
ren and  weariful,  these  words,  spoken  in  her  deep,  soft  voice, 
l)rini<:ht  such  joys  as  no  woman  in  the  world  could  ever  give 
me  aiiain. 

"The  monotonous  misery  of  my  days  is  broken,  and  life  is 
bri<:ht  with  hope,"  she  added  after  a  pause.  "Oh,  do  not 
ili'st'it  me!  Do  not  betray  my  innocent  superstitions!  Be 
mv  oldest,  the  providence  of  the  little  ones." 

This  is  no  romance,  Natalie;  none  can  discern  the  infinite 
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depth  of  such  foolings  who  havo  not  in  early  life  sounded  the 
great  lakes  on  whose  shores  we  live.  If  to  many  souls  the 
passions  hav.  been  as  lava-torrents  flowing  betvs-een  parched 
bani<s,  are  there  not  others  in  which  a  passion  subdued  by  in- 
surmountable obstacles  has  filled  the  crater  of  the  volcano 

with  limpid  waters?  j-.fi.  „„* 

We  had  one  more  such  festival.     :Madame  de  Mortsau 
wished  that  her  ehildn.n  sliould  learn  something  of  practical 
life    and  know  bv  what  hard  labor  money  must  be  earned; 
she 'had,  therefore,  given  each  certain  revenues  dep«^nding  on 
the  chances  of  produce.     Jacques  was  owner  of  the  walnut 
crop,  Madeleine  of  the  chestnuts.     A  few  days  after  we  went 
forth  to  the  chestnut  and  walnut  harvests.    Thrashing  Ma(^e- 
leine's  chestnut-trees:  hearing  the  nuts  fall,  their  spiny  husks 
making  them  rebound  from  the  dry  velvety  moss  of  the  un- 
fertile  soil    on    wbich    chestnuts   grow,    seeini     the   solemn 
gravity  of  the  little  girl  as  she  looked  at  the  piles,  calculat- 
in^  their  value,  which  meant  for  her  such  pleasures  as  she 
could  "ive  herself  without  control;  then  the  congratulations 
of  Manette,  the  children's  maid,  the  only  person  who  ever 
filled  the  Countess'  place  with  them ;  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  little  business,  of  toil  requisite  to  reap  the  humblest 
harvest  so  often  imi)criled  by  variation  of  climate,— all  these 
things  made  up  a  little  drama,  the  children's  ingenuous  de- 
light forming  a  charming  contrast  with  the  sober  hues  of 

early  autumn.  ^u    u    „^ 

Madeleine  had  a  loft  of  her  own,  where  I  saw  the  brown 
crop  safelv  stowed,  sharing  in  her  delight.  I  am  thrilled  to 
this  dav  as  I  remember  the  clatter  of  each  basketful  of  chest- 
nuts rolling  out  over  the  vellow  chafF  that  formed  the  flooriir?. 
The  Count  bought  some  for  the  house;  the  farm  bailiffs, 
the  laborers,  everv  on(,'  in  the  neighborhood  found  buyers 
from  Mignonne,  a  kindlv  name  which  the  peasants  in  those 
parts  are  ready  to  give  even  to  a  stranger,  but  which  seemed 
especially  appropriate  to  Madeleine. 

Jacques  was  not  so  luckv  for  his  walnut  harvest.    It  rained 
several  days;  but  I  comforted  him  by  advising  him  to  keep 
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hi?  nuts  for  a  time  and  sell  them  later.  Monsieur  de  Chessel 
had  told  me  that  the  walnut  crop  had  failed  in  le  Breh^mont, 
in  the  district  round  Amboise,  and  the  country  about  Vou- 
vray.  Xut  oil  is  largely  used  in  Touraine.  Jacques  would 
riiakf  at  least  forty  sous  on  each  tree,  and  there  were  two 
hundred  trees,  so  the  sum  would  be  considerable.  He  meant 
to  buy  hiiiiriolf  a  saddle  and  bridle  for  a  pony.  His  wish  led 
to  a  jreneral  discussion,  and  his  father  led  him  to  consider 
the  uncertainty  of  such  returns,  and  the  need  for  making  a 
rt'scrvf  fund  for  the  years  when  the  trees  should  be  bare  of 
fruit,  so  as  to  secure  an  average  income. 

I  read  the  Countess'  heart  in  her  silence;  she  was  delighted 
to  .-(■(■  Jacques  listening  to  his  father,  and  the  father  winning 
back  ponie  of  the  reverence  he  had  forfeited,  and  all  thanks 
to  the  subterfuge  she  had  arranged.  I  told  you  when  de- 
-(Tibing  this  woman  that  no  earthly  language  can  ever  do 
.iu-ticc  to  her  character  and  genius.  While  these  little  scenes 
;;n.  enacted  the  spirit  revels  in  them  with  joy,  but  does  not 
analyze  them;  but  how  clearly  they  afterwards  stand  out 
a<,'ain^;t  the  gloomy  background  of  a  life  of  vicissitude !  They 
shine  like  diamonds,  set  amid  thoughts  of  baser  alloy  and  re- 
::r(t>  that  melt  into  reminiscences  of  vanished  happiness! 
\\hy  should  the  names  of  the  two  estates  Monsieur  and 
^radanio  de  Mortsauf  had  lately  purchased,  and  which  gave 
tli(  ni  so  much  to  do— la  Cassine  and  la  Rhetoriere— touch 
me  far  more  than  the  greatest  names  in  the  Holy  Land  or  in 
(Irrece?  Qui  aimc,  h  die.  says  La  Fontaine.  (Let  those  who 
love  tell.)  Those  names  have  the  talismanic  power  of  the 
starry  words  used  in  sorcery,  they  are  magical  to  me;  they 
'all  up  sleeping  images  which  stand  forth  and  speak  to  me; 
they  carry  me  back  to  that  happy  valley;  they  create  a  sky  and 
landseape.  But  has  not  conjuratior  always  been  possible  in 
the  ivahii  of  the  spiritual  world  ?  So  you  need  not  wonder  to 
find  me  writing  to  you  of  such  familiar  scenes.  The  smallest 
d'tail-;  of  that  simple  and  almost  homely  life  were  so  many 
^'■^•^,  slight  as  they  must  seen,  which  bound  me  closely  to  the 
Countesb. 
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The  children's  future  prospects  troubled  Madame  de  Mort- 
sauf  almost  as  much  as  their  feeble  health.    I  soon  saw  the 
truth  of  what  she  bad  told  me  with  regard  to  her  uncon  essed 
importance  in  the  business  of  the  property,  which  1  gradually 
understood  as  1  studied  such  facts  about  the  countiT  as  a 
statesman  ought  to  know.    After  ten  years'  struggles  Madame 
Alortsauf  had  at  last  reformed  the  management  of  the  lands. 
She  had  quartered  them-mis  en  qmtre-a  term  used  in  those 
parts  for  the  rotation  of  crops,  a  method  of  sowing  wheat  on 
the  same  field  only  once  in  four  years,  so  that  the  land  yields 
some  crop  every  year  instead  of  lying  fallow     To  overcome 
the  pig-hoaded  resistance  of  the  peasantry,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  cancel  the  old  leases,  to  divide  the  property  into 
four  large  holdings,  and  farm  on  half-profits,  the  system 
peculiar  to  Touraine  and  the  adjacent  provinces.    The  land- 
owner provides  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings,  and  supplies 
seed  to' working  farmers,  with  whom  he  agrees  to  share  the 
cost  of  husbandry  and  the  proi  ..       The  division  is  under- 
taken by  a  metivier,  a  farm  bailill.  who  is  authorized  to  take 
the  half  due  to  the  proprietor;  and  this  system,  a  costly  one, 
is  complicated  by  the  way  of  keeping  accounts,  which  leads 
to  constant  changes  in  the  estimate  of  the  shares. 

The  Countess  had  persuaded  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  to  keep 
a  fifth  farm,  consisting  of  the  enclosed  lands  round  Cloche- 
jrourde,  in  his  own  hands,  partly  to  give  him  occupation,  but 
also  to  demonstrate  to  the  share-farmers  by  the  evidence  of 
facts  the  superiority  of  the  new  methods.    Being  able  here  to 
manage  the  crops,  she  had  by  degrees,  with  womanly  tenacity, 
had  two  of  the  farmhouses  rebuilt  on  the  plan  of  the  farms  in 
Artois  and  Flanders.    Her  scheme  was  self-evident.    She  in- 
tended, when  the  leases  on  half-profits  should  expire,  to  make 
these  two  farms  into  first-class  holdings,  and  let  them  for 
rent  in  money  to  active  and  intelligent  tenants,  so  as  to  sim- 
plify the  returns  to  Clochegourde.     Dreading  lest  she  should 
die  the  first,  she  was  anxious  to  leave  to  the  Count  an  in- 
come easily  collected,  and  to  the  children  a  property  which 
no  misadventure  could  make  ruinous. 
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By  this  time  the  fruit-trees  planted  ten  years  since 
Were  in  full  bearing?.  The  hedges  which  guaranteed 
till'  boundaries  against  any  dispute  in  the  future  had 
Jill  grown  up.  The  poplars  and  elms  were  flourishing. 
With  the  recent  additions,  and  by  introducing  the  new  sys- 
1(111  of  culture,  the  estate  of  Clocbt'gourde,  divided  into  four 
larp'  holdings,  might  ix!  made  to  yield  sixteen  thousand 
fraiK  s  ii  year  in  hard  cash,  at  a  rent  of  four  thousand  francs 
'iir  ciuh  farm;  exclusive  of  the  vineyards,  the  two  hundred 
ii(  n  of  coppice  adjoining,  and  the  home  farm.  The  lanes 
from  these  farms  were  all  to  come  into  an  avenue  leading 
>traii:lit  from  Clochegourde  to  the  Chinon  road.  The  distance 
to  Tours  by  this  road  was  no  more  than  five  leagues;  farmers 
would  certainly  not  be  lacking,  especially  at  a  time  when 
tvtrybody  was  talking  of  the  Count's  improvements  and  his 
MK  cess,  and  the  increased  return  from  his  land. 

She  proposed  to  spend  about  fifteen  thousand  francs  on  each 
of  the  newly-purchased  properties,  to  convert  the  houses  on 
tlicni  into  fine  homesteads  so  as  to  let  them  to  advantage  after 
fiirniing  them  for  a  year  or  two,  while  placing  there  as 
steward  a  man  named  Martineau,  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  bailiffs,  who  would  presently  be  out  of  place;  for  the  leases 
of  the  four  half-profit  farms  were  about  to  fall  in,  and  the 
iiioiiiont  was  coming  for  uniting  them  into  two  holdings,  and 
letting  them  for  a  rent  in  money. 

Those  very  simple  plans,  complicated  only  by  the  necessary 
outlay  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  francs,  were  at  this  time 
ihi'  subject  of  long  discussions  between  her  and  the  Count — 
terrible  arguments,  in  which  she  was  emboldened  only  by  the 
thought  of  the  children's  interests.  The  mere  thought,  "If 
I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  what  would  become  of  them?"  made 
Ikt  sick  at  heart.  Only  gentle  and  peaceable  souls,  to  whom 
rage  is  impossible,  and  who  long  to  see  the  peace  they  feel 
within  them  reign  around  them,  can  ever  understand  what 
an  eifort  such  a  contest  needs,  what  rushes  of  blood  oppress 
the  heart  before  the  struggle  is  faced,  what  exhaustion  follows 


after  a  battle  in  which  nothing  has  been  won. 


Just  now, 
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when  hor  childnn  wore  less  wan,  loss  stan-elinp    and  more 
full  of  life,  for  the  fruitful  season  had  hao  its  effeet  on  them 
just  now,  when  she  could  watch  their  play  with  moistened 
eves,  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  renewed  hor  strength 
bV  reviving  hor  spirits,  the  poor  woman  was  a  victim  to  the 
insulting  thrusts  and  cutting  innuendoes  of  ^lotermined  an- 
tagonism.   The  Count,  startled  hy  the.e  changes,  denied  the  r 
utility  and  their  possibility  with  rigid  oppugnancy.     To  all 
conclusive  reasoning  he  answered  with  the  arguments  of  a 
child  who  should  doubt  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer.    Tl  e 
Countess  won  at  last ;  the  triumph  of  common-sense  over  folly 
salved  her  wounds,  and  she  forgot  them.  „,,,.,  .„  .„ 

On  that  dav  she  walked  to  la  Ca^sine  and  la  Rheton^.e.  to 
give  orders  f^r  the  buildings.  The  Count  went  on  m  front 
alone,  the  children  came  between,  and  we  followed  slowlj 
behind,  for  she  was  talking  in  the  swe.-t,  bnv  voice  which  made 
her  speech  sound  like  tiny  ripples  of  the  sea  murmuring  on 

^""Shfwas  suro  of  success,"  she  said.     A  rival  service  was 
about  to  start  on  the  road  between  Chinon  an^J  Jours  under 
the  management  of  an  active  man,  a  cousin  of  Manette  s,  and 
he  wanted  to  rent  a  large  farmstead  on  the  highroad.     Ht 
had  a  large  familv;  the  eldest  son  would  drive  the  coach, 
the  second  would  attend  to  the  heavy  carrying  business,  while 
the  father,  settled  at  la  Kabelaye,  a  farm  half-way  on  the  road, 
would  attend  to  the  horses  and  cultivate  th,>  ground  to  advan- 
tage with  the  manure  from  the  stables.  She  had  already  found 
a  tenant  for  the  second  farm,  la  Baude,  lying  close  to  Cloche- 
gourde;  one  of  the  four  half-profit  farmers,  an  honest,  in- 
telli-^ent,  and  active  man,  who  understood  the  advan  ages  of 
the  new  svstem,  had  offered  to  take  it  on  k^se    .  As    o  la 
Cassine  and  la  Rhotoriere,  the  soil  was  the  best  in  ill  the 
country-side;  when  once  the  houses  were  ready,  and  the  holds 
fairly  started,  thev  would  only  have  to  be  advertised  at  Tours. 
Thus   in  two  vears,  the  estate  would  bring  in  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  francs  a  year;  la  Oravolntte    the  farm  m  le 
Maine  recovered  by  Monsieur  de  Mortsaul,  had  just  been  let 
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for  nine  years,  at  seven  thousand  francs  a  year;  the  Count's 
j„.n»inn  as  Major-General  was  four  thousand  francs; — if  all 
\\u<  ((.uld  not  l)e  said  to  constitute  a  fortune,  at  any  rate  it 
iiiciint  perfect  ease;  and  hiter,  jR-rhaps,  furtiier  improvements 
niii:lit  allow  of  her  goinjr  some  day  to  Paris  to  attend  to 
.IiH(|ii(>"  education — two  years  hence,  when  the  heir  presum- 
ti\i"s  iR'alth  should  be  stronger. 

How  tremulously  did  she  speak  the  word  Paris!  And  I 
uii>  :it  the  bottom  of  this  plan :  she  wanted  to  l)c  as  little  apart 
M>  p(wsil)lo  from  her  friend. 

At  tliesc  words  I  caught  fire:  I  told  her  she  little  knew  mo; 
that,  without  saying  anything  to  her.  I  had  planned  to  fini.sh 
inv  own  education  by  studying  night  and  day  so  as  to  become 
.liiiuues'  tutor;  for  that  I  could  never  endure  to  think  of  any 
other  vnung  man  at  home  in  her  house. 
On  this  she  grew  very  serious. 

"Xo,  Felix,"  said  she.    "This  is  not  to  be,  any  more  than 
vour  l)(>eoming  a  priest.     Though  you  have  by  that  speech 
touched  my  motherly  heart  to  the  quick,  the  woman  cares 
for  von  too  well  to  allow  you  to  become  a  victim  to  your 
fiilelitv.     The  reward  of  such  devotion  would  be  that  you 
would  be  irremediably  looked  down  upon,  and  I  could  do 
iiotliing  to  prevent  it.     Xo.  no  I    Never  let  me  injure  you  in 
anv  wav.    You.  the  Vicomte  de  Vandenesse,  a  tutor?     You, 
whose  proud  motto  is  'Xe  se  Vend.'     (For  no  guerdon.)     If 
you  were  IJichelieu  himself,  your  life  would  be  marred  for 
■  vor.     It  would  be  the  greatest  grief  to  your  family.     My 
friend,  you  do  not  know  all  the  insolence  such  a  woman  as 
inv  niotiicr  can  throw  into  a  patronizing  glance,  all  the  humil- 
iation into  one  word,  all  the  scorn  into  a  bow!" 
"ATid  so  long  as  you  love  me,  what  do  I  care  for  the  world?" 
Slio  affected  not  to  hear^and  went  on: 
"Though  my  father  is  most  kind,  and  willing  to  give  me 
anything  T  may  ask.  he  would  not  forgive  you  for  having 
]iut  yourself  into  a  false  position,  and  would  refuse  to  help 
y  ui  on  in  the  world.     I  would  not  see  you  tutor  to  the  Dau- 
I  hin  I    Take  Society  as  yon  find  it,  make  no  blunders  in  life. 
My  friend,  this  offer  prompted  by-   — " 
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"By  love,"  I  put  in. 

"No,  by  charity,"  said  she,  restraining  hor  tears;  "this 
crazy  proposition  throws  a  light  on  your  character;  your  heart 
will  be  your  enemy.  I  insist  henceforth  on  my  right  to  tell 
you  certain  truths;  give  my  woman's  eyes  the  care  of  seeing 
for  you  sometimes. 

"Yes,  buried  here  in  Clochegourde,  I  mean  to  look  on  silent 
but  delighted  at  your  advancement  As  to  a  tutor,  be  easy  on 
that  score;  we  will  lind  some  good  old  Ablu'-,  some  learned 
and  venerable  Jesuit,  and  my  father  will  gladly  pay  the  sum 
needed  for  the  education  of  the  boy  who  is  to  bear  his  name. 
Jacques  is  my  pride! — .And  he  is  eleven  years  old,"  she  added 
after  a  pause.  "But  he,  like  you,  looks  younger.  I  thought 
you  were  thirteen  when  I  first  saw  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  la  Cassine;  Jacques  and  Made- 
leine and  1  followed  her  about  as  children  follow  their 
mother;  but  we  were  in  the  way.  I  loft  her  for  a  moment, 
and  went  into  tht  orchard,  where  the  elder  Martineau,  the 
gamekeeper,  with  his  son  the  bailiff,  was  marking  trees  to 
be  cut  down;  they  discussed  the  matter  as  eagerly  as  if  it 
were  their  own  concern.  I  saw  by  this  how  much  the  Count- 
ess was  beloved.  I  expressed  myself  to  this  effect  to  a  day 
laborer  who,  with  one  foot  on  his  spade  and  his  elbow  en 
the  handle,  was  listening  to  the  two  men  learned  in  po- 
mology. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "she  I  -  a  good  woman,  and  not  proud, 
like  those  apes  at  Azay,  who  would  leave  us  to  die  like  dogs 
rather  than  give  a  sou  extra  on  a  yard  of  ditching.  The  day 
when  she  leaves  the  place,  the  Virgin  will  cry  over  it,  and 
we  too.  She  knows  what  is  due  to  her,  but  she  knows  what 
hard  times  we  have,  and  considers  us." 

With  what  delight  1  gave  all  my  spare  cash  to  that  man ! 


A  few  days  after  this  a  pony  was  bought  for  Jacques;  his 
father,  a  capital  horseman,  wished  to  inure  him  very  grad- 
ually to  the  fatiguing  exercise  of  riding.  The  boy  had  a  neat 
little  outfit  that  he  had  bought  with  the  price  of  his  walnuts. 
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'Hie  niorninp  when  he  had  his  first  lesson,  ridinfj  with  his 
fiitlitT.  and  followed  by  Miidelcint-'s  shouts  of  glee  as  she 
(lanced  on  the  lawn  ronnd  which  Jacques  was  trotting,  was 
to  tile  Countess  her  first  high  festival  as  a  mother.  Jactjues' 
litilc  collar  had  been  worked  hv  her  hands;  he  had  a  little 
sky-blue  cloth  coat,  with  a  varnished  leather  belt  round  the 
wai.'t.  white  tucked  trousers,  and  a  Scotch  bonnet  over  his 


thick  fair  curls;  he  reallv  was  charniinir  to  look  u 


pon. 


All 


the  servants  of  the  household  came  out  to  shan-  the  family 
and  the  little  heir  smiled  as  he  passed  his  mother,  without 


.!<'>■■ 


a  sifTii  ot  tear. 

This  first  act  of  manliness  in  the  child  who  had  so  often 
Uh'Ii  at  death's  door,  the  hoi)e  of  a  happier  future  of  which 
this  ride  seemed  the  promise,  making  him  look  so  bright,  so 
handsome,  so  healthy — what  a  delightful  reward  I  Then  the 
father's  joy,  looking  young  again,  and  smiling  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks,  the  satisfaction  that  shone  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ass<'mbled  servants,  the  glee  of  the  old  Lenoncourt  hunts- 
aian,  who  had  come  over  from  Tours,  and  who,  seeing  how 
well  the  child  held  his  bridle,  called  out,  "Bravo,  Monsieur  le 
Vicointc!"' — all  this  was  too  much  for  Madame  de  Mortsauf, 
and  she  melted  into  tears.  She,  who  was  so  calm  in  distress, 
was  too  weak  to  control  her  joy  as  she  admired  her  boy  riding 
round  and  round  on  the  path  where  she  had  so  often  mourned 
him  by  anticipation  as  she  carried  him  to  and  fro  in  the  sun. 

She  leaned  on  my  arm  without  reserve,  and  said: 

'i  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been  unhappv. — Stay  with  us 
to-day." 

The  lesson  ended,  Jacques  flew  into  his  mother's  arms,  and 
slie  clutched  him  to  her  bosom  with  the  vehemence  that  comes 
of  exco^sivc  delight,  kissing  and  fondling  him  again  and 
a/aiii.  Madeleine  and  I  went  off  to  make  two  splendid  nose- 
L'ays  to  dress  the  dinner-table  in  honor  of  the  young  horse- 
niaii. 

Wlien  we  returned  .  -  the  drawing-room,  the  Countess  said 


to  II U' 


o  fifteenth  of  October  is  indeed  a  high  day !  Jacques  has 


^ 
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had  his  first  rifling  Icssnn.  and  I  liuvo  sot  the  last  stitch  in  my 
piece  of  work." 

"Well,  then,  Hlanclu'."'  said  tin-  Count,  laughing,  "I  will 
pay  you  for  it." 

He  olfcrcd  her  his  arm  and  Icil  her  into  the  inner  courtyard, 
where  she  found  a  iarria«rc.  a  present  from  her  father,  for 
which  the  Count  had  hou^dit  a  pair  of  horses  in  Knu'land; 
they  had  arrived  witli  tliosc  sent  to  the  Due  de  lienoneo\irt. 
The  old  huntsman  had  arran;.'ed  all  thi.s  in  the  courtyard 
during  the  riding  lesson.  We  got  into  the  carriage,  and  went 
ofT  to  see  the  line  cleared  for  the  avenue  that  was  to  lead 
directly  into  the  Chinon  road,  and  that  was  cut  straight 
through  the  new  jiroprty  acquired  hy  the  Count.  On  our 
return,  the  Countess  said  to  me,  with  deep  melancholy: 

"I  am  too  hajtpy;  happiness  is  to  me  like  an  illness,  it 
overpowers  me,  and  1  fear  lest  it  should  vanish  like  a  dream." 

I  was  too  desperately  in  love  not  to  he  jealous,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  give  her !  In  my  fury  I  tried  to  think  of  .some  way 
of  dying  for  her. 

She  asked  me  what  thoughts  had  clouded  my  eyes,  and  I 
told  her  frankly;  she  was  more  touched  than  l)y  any  gifts, 
and  poured  halm  on  my  spirit  when,  taking  me  out  on  the  ter- 
race steps,  she  whispered  to  me : 

"Love  me  as  my  aunt  loved  me— is  not  that  to  give  your 
life  for  me?  And  if  I  take  it  so,  is  it  not  to  lay  me  under 
an  obligation  every  hour  of  the  day?" 

"It  was  high  time  I  should  finish  niy  piece  of  work,"  she 
went  on,  as  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  1  kissed  her 
hand  as  a  renewal  of  my  allegiance.  "You  perhaps  do  not 
know,  Felix,  wl:y  I  set  myself  that  long  task. — Men  find  a 
remedy  against  their  troubles  in  the  occupations  of  life;  tlio 
bustle  of  business  diverts  their  minds ;  but  we  women  have  nn 
support  in  ourselves  to  help  us  to  endure.  In  order  to  lio 
able  tn  smile  at  my  children  and  my  husband  when  I  was 
possessed  by  gloomy  ideas,  I  felt  the  need  of  keeping  my  grief 
in  cheek  by  physical  exertion.  I  thus  avoided  the  collapse 
that  follows  any  great  ef!ort  of  resolve,  as  well  as  the  light- 
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Tiinp  strokos  of  excitement.  The  aetion  of  lifting  my  arm 
in  iiiea^iired  tinu-  lulled  my  hniin  iiiid  acted  on  my  spirit  when 
tlir  -tiirm  wan  rajrinjj,  giving  it  the  rest  of  ehb  and  flow  and 
n  L'liliitiii;:  its  emotions,  I  told  my  secrets  to  the  stitches, 
ill  will  <n'v'f — Well,  as  I  worked  the  last  chair,  I  was  thinkin;; 
t'»'  iiiiirii  .)f  yon  !  Yes,  my  friend,  far  too  much.  What  you 
]iiit  into  your  nose^'ays  I  imparted  to  my  patterns." 

Till'  iliii'ier  was  a  cheerful  one.  .Tac(iues,  like  all  children 
|.i  ulidiii  we  show  kindness,  jumped  upon  me  and  threw  hia 
;iriiis  round  my  neck  when  he  saw  the  flowers  I  had  picked 
liiiii  liy  way  of  a  crown.  His  nmtlier  pretended  to  be  angry  at 
this  infidelity  to  her,  and  the  dear  child  gave  her  the  posy  she 
lUfcflt'd  to  covet,  you  know  how  sweetly. 

iti  tlic  evening  we  played  backgammon,  I  against  Monsieur 
ami  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  and  the  Count  was  charming. 
I  iiiiilly.  at  nightfall,  they  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  turn- 
niL'  to  Krapesle,  in  one  of  those  placid  evenings  when  the 
liMniMiny  of  nature  gives  added  depth  to  our  feelings  in  pro- 
jiortion  as  it  soothes  their  vividness. 

It  had  been  a  day  by  itself  to  this  hapless  woman,  a  spark 
if  liirht  that  often  shone  caressingly  on  her  memory  in  days 
'<{'  (iitliculty. 

l"or.  indeed,  k'fore  long  the  riding  lessons  became  a  subject 
'if  contention.  The  Countess,  not  unreasonably,  was  afraid 
"f  the  Count's  hard  speeches  to  his  little  son.  Jawjues  was 
ainady  growing  thinner,  and  dark  rings  came  round  his  blue 
I  Vis:  to  save  his  mother,  he  would  suffer  in  silence.  I  sug- 
i:t\-;t(d  a  remedy  by  advising  him  to  tell  his  father  he  was  tired 
"!i<  n  the  Count  was  angry,  but  this  wa.s  an  insufficient  pal- 
hat  ivc,  so  the  old  huntsman  was  to  teach  him  instead  of  his 
father,  who  would  not  give  up  his  pupil  without  many  strug- 
Outcries  and  discussions  began  again ;  the  Cotint  found 


'!,^^ 


!  tr.\t  for  his  perpetual  fault-finding  in  the  ingratitude  of 
'•^iw-,  and  twenty  times  a  day  he  threw  the  carriage,  the 
!i  irsi's,  and  the  liveries  in  her  teeth. 

Finally,  one  of  those  disasters  occurred  which  are  a  .stalking 
ii'  rse  for  such  tempera  and  such  maladies  of  the  brain;  the 
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t'xpt'n.^e  of  the  work»  at  la  CussiiH-  and  la  Rhetoriirp,  where 
thf  walls  and  Hours  witc  foimii  !<•  Ik'  rotten,  aiiiounti'd  to  hall' 
as  much  again  us  the  rsliinatt-.  A  clumpy  follow  at  work  there 
came  to  report  this  to  Mcmsiciir  do  Mortsaiif,  instead  of  tell- 
ing the  Countoss  piivatoly.  This  h-vauw  the  suhjoct  of  a 
quarrel,  Ixgun  mihlly,  hut  gradually  incn-asing  in  bitterness; 
and  the  Count's  hypochondria,  which  for  some  days  had  been 
in  ahoyanco,  now  clainiotl  arrears  from  the  unfortunate  Hen- 
rietto. 

That  morning  I  sot  out  from  Fraposlo,  after  breakfast,  at 
lialf-pust  ten,  to  make  my  nosegays  at  Clochegourde  with 
Madeleine.  The  little  girl' brought  out  the  two  vases,  setting 
them  on  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  and  I  wandered  from 
the  gardens  to  the  iields,  seeking  the  lovely  but  rare  flowers 
of  autumn.  A.s  I  returned  from  my  last  expedition,  I  no 
longer  saw  my  little  lieutenant  in  her  pink  sash  and  frilled 
cape,  and  I  heard  a  commotion  in  the  house. 

"The  (Jeneral,"  said  Madeleine,  in  tears,  and  with  her  the 
name  was  one  of  aversion  for  her  father,  "the  General  is 
scolding  our  mother;  do  go  and  help  her." 

I  flew  up  the  steps  and  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
neither  the  Count  nor  his  wife  saw  or  noticed  mo.  Hearing 
the  madman's  noisy  outcries,  I  first  shut  all  the  doors,  and 
then  came  back,  for  I  had  seen  that  Henriette  was  as  white 
as  her  gown. 

"Never  marr^,  loli.\,"  said  the  Count.  "A  wife  has  the 
Devil  for  her  coun-elor;  the  best  of  them  would  invent  evil 
if  it  did  not  exist.    They  are  all  brute  beasts." 

Then  1  had  to  listen  to  arguments  without  beginning  and 
without  end.  ^lonsieiir  de  Mortsauf,  recurring  to  his  original 
refusal,  now  repeated  the  sottish  remarks  of  the  peasants  who 
objected  to  the  new  system.  He  declared  that  if  he  had  taken 
the  management  of  Clochegourde,  they  would  have  been  twice 
as  rich  bv  now.  lie  worded  his  blasphemies  with  insulting 
violence;  he  swore,  he  rushed  from  ])illar  to  post,  he  moved 
and  banged  all  the  furniture,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
he  would  stop  and  declare  that  his  marrow  was  on  fire,  or  his 
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hrain  running  awny  in  a  strt'iini,  liko  hin  monov.  His  wifi* 
was  ruining  liiin  !  \Vrft(ln»l  man,  of  the  thirty  odd  thoii!»and 
francs  a  year  In-  |)0!4.-»'S!«d,  »he  had  brought  him  more  than 
•  ,  Hty  thousand.  Thf  fortnut-  of  the  Duko  and  Dui-hc:!^, 
hriiij'i^'ig  in  lifty   tht>usanil   franco  a  year,  was  entaiU-d  on 

.Iil((|UL'rt. 

'1  lu'  I'ountr-s  .^miltd  hauglitily,  ami  gazed  out  at  the  wky. 

'•Vts!"  li''  cried;  "you,  IMam  he.  are  tny  tormentor.  You 
art'  killing  me  I  You  want  to  he  rid  of  me  I  You  are  a  mon- 
.«t.  r  of  hypocrisy  I  And  she  hiughsl  Do  you  know  why  she 
(an  laugh,  F61ix?" 

1  -aid  nothing,  and  hung  my  head. 

"This  woman,"  lie  went  on,  answering  hi3  own  question, 
"il.iiic:*  me  all  hapi>ines.s — she  is  no  more  mine  than  youM, 
aiKJ  calls  herself  my  wife!  She  Ix-ars  my  name,  but  she  fulfils 
imiic  of  the  duties  which  laws,  human  and  divine,  re(|uire  of 
lur;  she  lies  to  (Jod  and  man.  She  exhausts  me  with  long 
walks  that  I  may  leave  her  in  peace;  I  di.-igust  her;  she  hates 
inc,  she  docs  all  she  can  to  live  the  life  of  a  girl.  And  she 
i-  driving  me  mad  by  imposing  privations  on  nie — for  every- 
tiiiiig  goes  to  my  poor  head.  She  is  burning  mo  at  a  slow  fire, 
an<l  believes  herself  a  saint — that  woman  takes  the  sacrament 
every  month  I" 

The  Countess  was  by  this  time  weeping  bitterly,  humiliated 
by  the  disgrace  of  this  man,  to  whom  she  could  only  say  by 
way  of  remonstrance — "Monsieur!  Monsieur!  Monsieur!" 

Although  the  Count's  words  made  me  blush  for  him  as 
tiuich  as  for  Henriette,  they  moved  mo  deeply,  for  they  found 
a  response  in  the  instinct  of  chastity  and  delicacy  which  is, 
so  to  sj)eak,  the  very  material  of  a  first  love. 

"She  lives  a  maiden  at  my  expense!"  cried  the  Count,  and 
a_'ain  his  wife  exclaimed: 

"Monsieur!" 

"What  do  you  mean,"  he  went  on,  *T)y  your  pertinacious 
Mniixinir?  Am  not  I  your  master?  Must  I  teach  you  to 
know  it  ?" 

He  went  towards  her,  thrusting  out  his  white,  wolf-like 
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face,  that  was  really  hideouj:,  for  lii.s  yellow  cyos  had  an  ex- 
pression that  made  him  look  like  a  ravenous  animal  coming 
out  of  a  wood.  Ilenriette  slid  olf  her  ehair  on  to  the  floor 
to  avoid  the  hlow  which  was  noi  ..truck,  for  she  lost  conscious- 
ness as  sh..'  fell,  completely  hroken. 

The  Count  was  like  an  assassin  who  feels  the  hlood-jet  of 
his  victim  ;  he  stood  amazed.  I  raised  the  poor  wonuin  in  my 
arms,  and  the  Count  allowed  me  to  lift  lier  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self unworthy  to  carry  her;  hut  he  went  lirst  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  hedroom  ne.\t  tlu'  drawing-room,  a  sacred  spot 
I  had  never  entered.  1  set  the  Coiintess  on  her  feet,  and  sup- 
ported her  with  Tuy  arm  round  her  body,  while  Monsieur  de 
Morlsauf  took  off  the  upper  coverii't,  the  eiderdown  quilt,  and 
the  bedclothes;  then,  together,  we  laid  her  down  just  as  she 
was.  As  she  recovered  consciousni'ss,  Ilenriette  signed  to  us 
to  undo  her  waistband  ;  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  found  a  pair  of 
bcissors,  and  cut  through  everything.  I  held  some  salts  to 
her  nose,  and  she  presently  opened  her  eyes.  The  Count 
went  away,  ashamed  rather  than  grieved. 

Two  hours  went  by  in  perfect  silence,  Ilenriette  holding 
my  hand,  and  pressing  it  without  being  able  to  speak.  Now 
and  again  she  looked  up  to  make  me  understand  that  she 
longed  only  for  peace  without  a  sound ;  then  there  was  a  mo- 
mc  't's  truce,  when  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  mur- 
mured in  my  ear: 

"Unhappy  man !     If  you  could  but  know " 

She  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  again.  The  remembrance 
of  past  sufferings,  added  t  j  her  present  anguish,  brought  on 
again  tlie  nervous  spasms,  which  I  had  soothed  only  by  the 
magnetism  of  love — its  effects  were  hitherto  unknown  to  me, 
but  I  had  used  it  instinctively.  I  now  supported  her  with 
gentle  and  tender  iirmness,  and  she  gave  me  such  looks  as 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 

When  the  convulsive  attack  was  over,  I  smoothed  her  dis- 
ordered hair — the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  touched  it — 
then  again  I  held  her  hand,  and  sat  r.  long  time  looking  at 
the  room — a  brown -und-gray  room,  with  a  bed  simply  hung 
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with  cotton  chintz,  a  table  covcrctl  with  an  old-fashioned 
toilet  set,  a  poor  sofa  with  a  stitched  mattress.  What  poetry 
I  finin<l  here!  What  indifference  to  personal  luxury!  Her 
only  luxur\-  was  excjuisite  neatness.  The  nohie  cell  of  a  mar- 
ried mm,  stamped  with  holy  resignation,  where  the  only 
Milornnients  were  a  crucifix  by  her  bed,  and  over  it  the  por- 
tniit  of  her  aunt;  then,  on  each  side  of  the  holy-water  shell, 
V  oiches  of  her  two  children,  done  in  pencil  by  herself,  and 
'  ek-:  of  ileir  hair  when  they  were  babies.  What  a  hermitage 
lor  a  woman  who.se  appearance  in  the  world  of  fashion  would 
h;i\e  cjc.t  the  lovelie.>jt  into  the  shade  I 

Nucii  was  the  retreat  where  tears  were  so  constantly  shed 
i)v  this  daughter  of  an  illustrious  race,  at  this  moment 
suaiiiped  in  bitterness,  and  rejecting  the  love  that  might  have 
hroiight  her  consolation.  A  hidden  and  irremediable  misfor- 
tiiiie!  The  victim  in  tears  for  the  torturer,  the  torturer  in 
uars  for  his  victim. 

Wiieii  the  children  and  the  maid  came  in,  I  left  her.  The 
Count  was  waiting  for  me;  he  already  regarded  me  as  a  me- 
iliator  l)etween  his  wife  and  himself;  and  he  grasped  my 
liaiiiis.  e.xelaiming,  "Stay  with  us;  stay  with  us,  Felix !" 

'•rnluckily,"  said  I,  "Monsieur  de  Chessel  has  company; 
ii  Would  not  do  for  his  guests  to  wonder  at  the  reason  for  my 
ahsence;  Intt  I  will  return  after  dinner." 

He  came  out  with  me  and  walked  to  the  lower  gate  without 
saying  a  word;  then  he  accompanied  me  all  the  way  to 
iia[)e>le.  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  When  there,  I 
saiil  to  Iiim: 

'in  iieaven's  name.  ^Nfonsieur  le  Oomte,  leave  the  manage- 
iiioiit  of  your  house  to  her  if  she  wishes  it,  and  do  not  torment 

her." 

"i  have  not  long  to  live,"  he  replied  seriously;  "she  will  not 
siifler  long  on  my  account;  I  feel  that  n.y  head  will  burst." 

He  turned  away  in  a  fit  of  involuntarv  egoism. 

After  dinner  I  went  back  to  inquire  for  Madame  de  Mont- 
sauf.  and  found  her  iK^tter  alreadv.  If  the-e  were  for  her  the 
j<n>  of  marriage,  if  such  scenes  were  to  be  frequently  repeated, 
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how  oouUUho  live?  What  s=lovv,  unpunished  murder!  T  had 
seen  tM<  ev<"ning  tl^  indescribable  torture  by  which  the  Count 
racked  his  wife.     E  f-re  what  tribunal  could  such  a  case  be 

brought?  ^        ,-  i.u-      *« 

These  considerations  bewildered  mc;  I  could  say  nothin^^  to 
Ilenriette.  but  1  spent  the  night  in  writing  to  her  Of  three 
or  four  letters  that  I  wrote,  1  have  nothing  left  but  this  frag- 
ment, which  did  not  satisfy  me;  but  though  it  seems  to  me 
to  express  nothing,  or  to  say  too  much  about  myself  when  I 
only  ought  to  have  thought  of  her,  it  will  show  you  the  state 
of  my  mind. 

To  Madame  de  Mortsauf. 

"How  many  things  I  had  to  say  to  you  this  evening  that 
I  had  thought  of  on  the  way  and  forgot  when  I  saw  you. 
Yes,  as  soon  as  I  see  you,  dearest  Ik.iriette,  I  feel  my  words 
out  of  harmony  with  the  reflections  from  X^u'' ««"!  Jhat  add 
to  vour  beauty.    And,  then,  by  your  side.  I  feel  such  infinite 
happiness  that  the  immediate  experience  effaces  ev-ery  memory 
of  what  has  gone  before.     I  am  born  anew  each  time  to  a 
larger  life,  like  a  traveler  who,  as  he  clind^s  a  crag,  discovers 
a  new  horizon.     In  every  conversation  with  you  I  add  some 
new  treasure  to  my  vast  treasury.    This.  1  believe,  is  the  secret 
of  long  and  in.lefatigable  attachments.     So  I  can  only  speak 
of  vou  to  yourself  when  I  am  away  from  you.    In  your  pres- 
ence I  am  too  MHich  dazzled  to  see  you,  too  happy  to  analyze 
niv  happiness,  too  full  of  you  to  be  myself,  made  too  eloquent 
bv'  vou  to  speak  to  vou,  too  eager  to  seize  the  present  to  be  able 
to  remember  the  past.    Understand  this  constant  intoxication, 
and  you  will  forgive  its  aberrations.     Wlien  I  am  with  you 

1  can  onlv  feel.  ,        ^^      -^,^1,1. 

"Nevertheless,  I  will  dare  to  tell  you.  dear  Henriette,  that 
never  in  all  the  joy  vou  have  given  me.  have  I  felt  any  rapture 
to  compare  with  the  delights  that  filled  my  soul  yesterday 
when  after  the  dreadful  storm,  in  which,  with  superhuman 
courage,  vou  did  battle  with  evil,  you  came  back  to  me  alone 
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in  the  twilight  of  your  room,  whilher  the  unfortunate  scone 
hiul  U'd  mo.  I  alono  was  thoro  to  know  the  light  that  can 
i-hine  in  a  woman  when  she  returns  from  the  gato3  of  death 
to  the  gates  of  life  and  tlio  dawn  of  a  new  birth  tinges  her 
l)r()W.  How  harmonious  was  your  voice!  How  trivial  worda 
geeniod— even  your? — as  the  vague  recollection  of  past  suf- 
fering made  itself  heard  in  your  adored  tones,  mingled  with 
the  divine  consolations,  by  whicli  you  at  last  reassured  me 
as  you  thus  uttered  your  first  thoughts !  I  knew  thrt  you 
shone  with  every  choicest  human  gift,  but  ^^rosterday  I  found 
a  new  Henriotte,  who  would  be  mine  if  (!od  should  grant  it. 
1  had  a  glimpse  yesterday  of  an  inscrutable  being,  free  from 
till'  bonds  of  the  flesh,  which  hinder  us  from  exhaling  the  fire 
of  the  soul.  You  were  lovely  in  your  dejection,  majestic  in 
your  weakness. 

'"I  found  something  yesterday  more  beautiful  than  your 
k'auty,  something  sweeter  than  your  voici\  a  light  more  glori- 
ous than  the  light  of  your  eyes,  a  fragrance  for  which  there  is 
110  name — yesterday  your  soul  was  visible  and  tangible.  Oh! 
it  was  torment  to  me  that  I  could  not  open  my  heart  and  take 
you  into  it  to  revive  you.  In  short,  I  yesterday  got  over  the 
respectful  fear  I  have  felt  for  you,  for  did  not  your  weakness 
(haw  us  nearer  to  each  other?  T  learned  the  joy  of  breathing 
as  1  breathed  with  you,  when  tho  spasm  left  you  free  to  inhale 
our  air.  What  prayers  flew  up  to  heaven  in  one  moment  1 
Since  I  did  not  die  of  rushing  through  the  space  I  crossed 
to  beseech  God  to  leave  you  to  me  yet  a  while,  it  is  not  possible 
Ti'  (lie  of  joy  or  of  grief. 

"That  moment  has  left,  buried  in  my  soul,  memories  which 
can  never  rise  to  the  surface  without  bringir;;  tears  to  my 
ey.'s :  every  joy  will  make  the  furrow  longer,  every  grief  will 
make  it  deeper.  Yes ;  the  fears  that  racked  my  soul  yesterday 
will  remain  a  standard  of  comparison  for  all  my  sorrows  to 
come,  as  the  happiness  you  have  given  me.  dear  perpetual  first 
tliouirht  of  my  life,  will  prevail  over  every  joy  that  the  hand 
of  Ciod  may  ever  vouchsafe  me.  You  have  made  me  under- 
stand Divine  love,  that  trustful  love  which,  secure  in  it8 
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strength  and  permanency,  knows  neither  suspicion  nor  jeal- 
ousy." 

The  deepest  mol  .olv  gnawed  at  my  heart;  the  sight  nf 
this  home  was  so  h(  art-l)n:iking  to  a  youth  so  fresh  and  new  to 
social  emotions— the  si,-lit,  at  the  thresliold  of  the  world,  of 
u  bottomless  gulf,  a  d.ad  sea.  This  hideous  concentration 
of  woes  suggested  inlinite  rcfloetions,  and  at  my  very  first 
steps  in  social  life  I  had  found  a  standard  so  immense  that 
any  other  scenes  could  hut  look  small  when  measured  by  it.. 
My  melancholy  left  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Chessel  to  sup- 
pose that  mv  love  affair  was  luckless,  so  that  I  was  happy  in 
not  injuring  mv  noble  llenriette  by  my  passion. 

On  the  following  day.  on  going  into  the  drawing-room,  I 
found  her  alone.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  holding  out 
her  hand;  she  said,  "Will  the  friend  always  persist  in  being 
too  tender?"  The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes;  she  got  up,  and 
added  in  a  tone  of  desperate  entreaty,  "Xe'-er  write  to  me 
again  in  such  a  strain." 

Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  was  most  friendly.  The  Countess 
had  recovered  her  courage  and  her  serene  brow  ;  but  her  pallor 
showed  traces  of  yesterday's  trouble  which,  though  subdued, 
was  not  extinct. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  took  a  walk,  the  autumn  leaves  rust- 
ling under  our  feet,  she  said : 

"Pain  is  infinite,  joy  has  its  limits,"  a  spe^'ch  which  revealed 
the  extent  of  her  sufferings  by  comparison  with  her  transien. 

happiness. 

"Do  not  calumniate  life,"  said  I.  "You  know  nothing  of 
love;  there  are  delights  which  flame  up  to  the  heavens." 

"Hush,"  said  she.  "I  do  not  want  to  know  them.  A  Green- 
lander  would  die  in  Italy!  I  am  calm  and  happy  in  your 
society,  I  can  tell  you  all  my  thoughts ;  do  not  destroy  my  con- 
fidence. Why  should  you  not  have  the  virtue  of  a  priest  and 
the  charms  of  a  free  man?" 

"You  could  make  me  swallow  a  cup  of  hemlock,"  said  I. 
laying  h(>r  hand  on  my  heart,  which  was  heating  rapidly. 

"Again!"  said  she,  withdrawing  her  hand  as  if  she  felt 
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sdiiR'  sudden  pain.  "Do  you  want  to  deprive  me  of  the  mel- 
, unholy  joy  of  feeling  my  bleeding  wounds  staunched  by  a 
fiiciid's  hand?  Do  not  add  to  my  miseries;  you  do  not  yet 
know  them  all,  and  the  most  secret  are  the  hardest  of  all  to 
swallow.  If  you  were  a  woman,  you  would  understand  the 
(listre.*s  and  bitterness  into  which  her  proud  spirit  is  plunged 
ulu'ii  she  is  the  object  of  attentions  which  make  up  for  noth- 
ing, and  are  supposed  to  make  up  for  everything.  For  a  few 
days  now  I  shall  be  courted  and  petted ;  lie  will  want  to  be 
fiirgiven  for  having  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  I  could  now 
L'ain  as.sent  to  the  moi-  unreasonable  desires.  And  I  am 
humiliated  by  this  servility,  by  caresses  which  will  cease  as 
.-(ion  as  he  thinks  I  have  forgotten  everything.  Is  it  not  a  ter- 
rible condition  of  life  to  owe  the  kindness  of  one's  tyrant  only 
to  his  errors " 

'•'Po  his  crimes,"  I  eagerly  put  in. 

"Besides,"  she  went  on,  with  a  sad  smile,  "I  do  not  know 
how  to  make  use  of  this  temporary  advantage.  At  this  mo- 
ni(  nt  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  knight  who  would  never  strike 
a  fallen  foe.  To  see  the  man  I  ought  to  honor  on  the  ground, 
to  raise  him  only  to  receive  fresh  blows,  to  suffer  more  from 
hi-  fall  than  he  himself  does,  and  consider  myself  dishonored 
liv  taking  advantage  of  a  transient  success,  even  for  a  useful 
(nil.  to  waste  my  strength,  and  e.xhaust  all  the  resources  of 
my  spirit  in  these  ignominious  struggles,  to  rule  only  at  the 
iiioiiKnt  when  I  am  mortally  wounded? Death  is  better! 

"If  I  had  no  children,  I  should  let  myself  be  carried  down 
the  stream;  but  if  it  were  not  for  my  covert  courage,  what 
would  become  of  them?  I  must  live  for  them,  however  terri- 
hlc  life  may  be. — You  talk  to  me  of  love  I  Why,  my  friend, 
only  tliink  of  the  hell  I  should  fall  into  if  I  gave  that  man — 
rnthlcss.  as  all  weak  men  are — the  right  to  despise  me?  I 
oiVuM  iiui  endure  a  suspiciuii !  The  purity  of  my  life  is  my 
strtnu'tli.  Virtue,  my  dear  child,  has  holy  waters  in  which 
we  may  bathe,  and  emerge  born  again  to  the  love  of  God !" 

"I.iisten,  dear  Henriette,  I  have  only  a  week  more  to  stay 
liire.  and  I  want " 
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'•What,  you  are  loavinjr  \is?"  said  fi\u\  interrupting  me. 

"Well,  Tuiust  know  wiuit  my  father  lias  decided  on  for  me. 
It  is  nearly  three  months " 

"I  have  not  eounted  llie  days."'  she  eried.  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  agitation.  Then  she  controlled  herself,  and  added, 
"U't  us  take  a  walk ;  we  will  jro  to  Frapesle." 

She  called  the  Count  and  the  children,  and  sent  for  a  shawl ; 
then,  when  all  were  ready,  she,  so  deliherate  and  so  calm, 
had  a  fit  of  activitv  worthy  of  a  Parisian,  and  we  set  out  for 
Frapesle  in  a  hody,  to  pay'a  visit  which  the  Countess  did  not 

owe.  , 

She  made  an  efTort  to  talk  to  ^ladamc  de  Ches.sel,  who,  for- 
tunately, was  proli.x  in  her  replies.  The  Count  and  Monsieur 
do  Chessel  discus.sed  husiness.  I  was  afraid  lest  Monsieur  do 
Mortsauf  should  hoast  of  his  carriage  and  horses,  hut  he  did 
not  fail  in  good  taste. 

His  neighhor  incjuired  as  to  the  work  he  was  doing  at  la 
Cassine  and  la  Rhetoriere.  As  1  licanl  the  question.  I  glanced 
at  the  Count,  fancying  he  wouhl  avoid  talking  of  a  subject 
so  full  of  painful  memories  and  so  hitter  for  him;  but  he 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  impro\ing  the  methods  of 
agriculture  in  the  district,  of  building  good  farmhouses  on 
healthy,  well-drained  spots;  in  short,  h.'  audaciously  appro- 
priated his  wife's  ideas.     I  gazed  at  the  Countess  and  red- 
dened.    This  want  of  delicacy  in  a  man  who.  under  certain 
circumstances,  had  so  much,  this  oblivion  of  that  direful 
scene,  this  adoption  of  ideas  against  which  he  had  rebelled  so 
violently,  this  belief  in  himself  petrified  me. 
When  Monsieur  de  Chessel  asked  him : 
"And  do  you  think  you  will  recover  the  outlay?" 
"And  more!"  he  exclaimed  positively. 
Such  vagaries  can  only  be  explained  by  the  word  insanity. 
Henriette,  heavenly  soul,  was  beaming.     Was  not  the  Count 
showinir  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  good  manager,  an 
admirable  farmer?     She  stroked  Jacques"  hair  in  rapture, 
delighted  for  herself  and  delighted  for  her  boy.     What  an 
odious  comedy,  what  a  sardonic  farce! 
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At  a  later  time,  when  the  curtain  c.f  social  life  was  raised 
for  iiic,  how  many  Mort!«aiifs  I  saw,  tninus  the  flashes  of  chiv- 
alry and  tiic  rcIi<,nous  faith  of  this  man.  What  strange  and 
(Viiical  Power  is  ihat  which  constantly  mates  the  madman 
with  an  angel,  the  man  of  genuine  and  poetic  feelings  with  a 
iiicau  woman,  a  little  num  with  ii  tall  wife,  a  hideous  dwarf 
with  a  superb  and  beautiful  creature;  which  gives  the  lovely 
.Ir.aua  a  Captain  Diard — whose  adventures  at  Bordeaux  you 
iiinady  know;  pairs  Madame  de  Bei'useant  with  a  d'Ajuda 
Madame  d'Aiglenmnt  wi»h  her  husbr.nd.  the  Marquis  d'Es- 
pard  with  his  wife  I  I  liavc,  I  confess,  long  sought  the  solu- 
tion of  this  riddle.  I  have  investigated  many  mysteries,  I 
have  discovered  the  reasons  for  many  natural  laws,  the  inter- 
jiivtation  of  a  few  sacred  hien)glyphics.  but  of  this  I  know 
nothing;  1  am  still  studying  it  as  if  it  were  some  Indian  puz- 
zle figure,  of  which  the  Brahmins  have  kept  the  symbolical 
purpose  secret.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Evil  is  too  flagrantly  the 
master,  and  1  dare  not  accuse  God.  Irremediable  disaster! 
who  takes  pleasure  in  plotting  you?  Can  it  1k'  that  Henriette 
and  her  unrecognized  philosopher  were  right?  Does  their 
mysticism  contain  the  general  purport  of  the  human  race? 

Tile  last  days  I  spent  in  this  district  were  those  of  leafless 
autuiiin,  darkened  with  clouds  which  sometimes  hid  the  sky 
of  'I'ouraine,  habitually  clear  and  mild  at  that  fine  season  of 
till'  year.  On  the  day  before  I  left,  Madame  de  Mortsauf 
tniik  me  out  on  the  terrace  before  dinner. 

"My  dear  Feli.x,"  said  she,  after  taking  a  turn  in  silence 
under  the  bare  trees,  "you  are  going  into  the  world,  and  I 
shall  follow  you  there  in  thought.  Those  who  have  suffered 
much  have  lived  long.  Xever  suppose  that  lonely  spirits 
know  nothing  ".  the  world;  they  see  and  judge  it.  If  I  am 
til  'ive  in  my  friend's  life,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  uneasy,  either 
in  his  heart  or  in  his  conscience.  In  the  boat  of  the  fray  it 
is  sninetimes  very  dillicult  to  remember  all  the  rules,  so  let 
iiic  uive  you  some  motherly  advice,  as  to  a  son. 

'•On  tlu'  day  when  you  leave,  dear  child.  I  will  give  you  a 
\"\i-j:  It  tcr  in  whidi  you  will  read  my  thouidits  as  a  woman 
on  the  world,  on  men,  on  the  way  to  meet  dilliculties  in  that 
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gn-at  seething  of  interests.  ProTnise  me  not  to  read  it  till  you 
are  in  Paris.  This  entreatv  is  the  expression  of  one  of  th.. 
sentimental  fancies  which  are  the  secret  of  a  woman's  heart : 
1  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  understand  it,  but  ^rhaps  w. 
should  be  sorry  if  it  were  understood.  Leave  me  these  little 
paths  where  a  woman  loves  to  wander  alone." 

"1  promise,"  said  I.  kissin«r  hei  hands. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "but  I  have  another  pledge  to  ask  of  you; 
but  vou  must  promise  beforehand  to  take  it." 

"Oh,  certainly!"  said   I,  thinking  it  was  some  vow  of 

'"It' has  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "Feli.v,  never  gamble  in  any  house  whatever;  I  make 
no  exception." 

"1  will  never  plav,"  said  I. 

"That  is  well,"  said  she.  "I  have  found  you  a  better  use 
to  make  of  the  time  vou  would  spend  at  cards.  You  will  see 
that  while  others  are  certain  to  lose  sooner  or  later,  you  will 
alwavs  win." 

"liow?"  .,      . 

"The  letter  will  tell  you,"  she  replied  gaily,  in  a  way  to 
deprive  her  injunctions'  of  the  serious  character  which  are 
civen  to  those  of  our  grandmothers. 

The  Countess  talked  to  me  for  about  an  hour,  and  proved 
the  depth  of  her  affection  bv  betraying  how  closely  she  had 
studied  me  during  these  three  months.  She  had  entered  into 
the  secret  corners  of  my  heart,  trying  to  infuse  her  own  into 
it  •  her  voice  was  modulated  and  convincing,  showing  as  much 
by  the  tone  as  by  her  words  how  many  links  already  bound  us 

to  each  other. 

"If  only  you  could  know."  she  said  in  conclusion,  with 
what  anxietv  I  shall  follow  vou  on  your  way.  with  what  joy 
if  you  go  straight,  with  what  tears  if  you  bruise  yourself 
against 'Corners !  Believe  me.  my  affection  is  a  thing  apart; 
it  is  at  once  involuntarv  and  deliberately  chosen.  Oh !  T  long 
to  see  you  happy,  powerful,  respected— you  who  will  be  to  me 
ae  a  living  dream." 
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Sli-^  iiiiido  me  weep.  She  was  at  once  mild  and  terrible. 
Hit  iVclings  were  too  frankly  expressed,  and  too  pure  to  give 
the  sinallest  hope  to  a  man  thirsting  for  happines.-*.  In  return 
for  my  flesh,  left  torn  and  bleeding  in  her  heart,  she  shed 
(in  mine  the  unfailing  and  unblemished  light  of  the  divine 
l"\r  that  can  only  satisfy  the  soul.  She  Iwre  me  up  to  heights 
whither  the  shining  wings  of  the  passion  that  had  led  me  to 
ki—  luT  shoulders  could  never  carry  me;  to  follow  her  flight  a 
ii;;iii  would  have  needed  to  wear  the  white  pinions  of  a  .seraph. 

'•<»n  every  occasion,"  said  I,  "I  will  think,  'What  would 
my  llenriette  say?'  " 

"Vis,  I  want  to  be  both  the  Star  and  the  Sanctuary,"  said 
•;|u'.  alluding  to  my  childhood's  dreams,  and  trying  to  realize 
tluiii.  so  as  to  cheat  my  desires. 

"You  will  be  my  religion,  my  light,  my  all,"  cried  I. 

"No,"  said  she.  "I  can  never  be  the  giver  of  your  pleas- 
ures." 

She  sighed,  and  gave  me  a  smile  of  secret  sorrow,  the  smile 
iif  a  slave  in  an  instant  of  revolt. 

From  that  day  forth  she  was  not  merely  a  woman  I  loved — 
«l.r  was  all  I  loved  best.  She  dwelt  in  my  heart  not  as  a 
wirirau  who  insists  on  a  place  there,  whose  image  is  stamped 
Tluii'  by  devotion  or  excess  of  plea.^ure;  no,  she  had  my  whole 
h.  art.  and  was  indispensable  to  the  action  of  its  muscles; 
-!i«'  l)ecame  what  Beatrice  was  to  the  Florentine  poet,  or  the 
sf'itiess  Laura  to  the  Venetian — the  mother  of  great  thoughts, 
thr  unknown  cause  of  saving  determinations,  my  support 
f'T  the  future,  the  light  that  shines  in  darkness  like  a  lily 
aiioiin;  sombre  shrubs.  Yes,  she  dictated  the  firm  resolve 
t!int  cut  off  what  was  to  be  burned,  that  reinstated  what  was 
HI  (iaiiger;  she  endowed  me  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Coligny 
i'>  conquer  the  conquerors,  to  rise  after  defeat,  to  wear  out 
the  stoutest  foe. 

Xcxt  morning,  after  breakfast  at  Frapesle,  and  taking 
I'-nvc  of  the  hosts  who  had  been  so  kind  to  the  selfishness  of 
niv  passion,  I  wont  to  Clochegourde.  ^Ion«icur  and  Madame 
dc  Mortsauf  had  agreed  to  drive  with  me  as  far  as  Tours, 
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whence  I  was  to  sot  out  fnr  I'aris  that  night.  On  the  way 
the  Countess  was  alTectionatilv  silont ;  at  fir.t  she  saul  she 
had  a  licadache;  then  she  eolorecl  at  the  falsehood,  and  sud- 
denly niitijiated  it  l.v  saying:  that  she  could  not  hut  regret 
to  -ee  me  depart.  Tli.-  Cnunt  invited  me  to  stay  with  them 
if,  in  tlie  al.s.>ne..  of  tlu"  l-h.ssrls.  I  shouhl  ever  wish  to  see 
the  vallev  of  tlir  Indre  once  inor...  We  parted  hernioally, 
with  no  visihlf  tears;  l)Ut.  like  many  a  sickly  child,  Jacques 
had  a  little  emotional  spasm  wlu.ii  made  him  cry  a  little; 
wl  le  Madeleine,  a  woman  already,  clasped  her  mother  s  hand. 
"Dear  little  man!"  >aid  the  Countess,  kissing  Jacques  pas- 
sionately. . 

When  I  was  left  alone  at  Tours,  after  dinner  I  was  seized 
bv  one  of  tho.-^e  iiiexplicahle  rajres  which  only  youth  ever  goes 
tiirou-di  1  hired  a  horse,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  had 
ridden  hack  the  wliolo  distance  from  Tours  to  Pont  do  Ruan. 
There  ashamed  of  lettinj:  mv  madness  l)e  seen.  I  ran  down 
the  road  on  foot,  and  stole  under  the  terrace  on  tiptoe,  like  a 
spy  The  Countess  was  not  there;  I  fancied  she  might  be 
ill.  I  had  still  the  key  of  the  little  gate,  and  I  went  in.  She 
was  at  that  very  moment  coming  down  the  steps  with  her  two 
children,  slowly  and  sadly,  to  revel  in  the  tender  melancholy 
of  the  landscape  under  the  setting  sun. 

"Why,  mother,  here  is  Felix."  said  Madeleine. 
"Yes",  I  myself,"  1  whisi)ered  low.     '"I  asked  myself  why 
I  wa?  It  Tours  when  I  could  easily  see  you  once  more.    Why 
not  gratify  a  wish  which,  a  week  hence,  will  be  l)eyond  fulfil- 
ment ?"  ,  •     •  J 
•'Then  he  is  not  going  away,"  cried  Jacques,  skipping  and 

jumping.  .„  ,    .  .   .L 

"Be  quiet,  do,"  said  Madeleine;  "you  will  bring  out  the 

General !"  ,, 

"This  is  not  right."  said  the  Countess.    '"What  madness! 
The  words,  spoken  through  tears  in  her  voice,  were  indeed 

a  payment  of  what  1  may  call  usurious  calculations  m  love! 
"I  had  forgotten  to  return  you  this  key,"  said  I,  with  a 

emile. 
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"Then  are  you  nover  Lomiti^'  Ituik  a^'iiin;-'"  said  sho. 
•■('ail  we  ever  be  apart!'"  said  I,  with  a  hxtk  hel'ore  which 
hiT  »}rlids  fell  to  veil  the  mute  Tv\)ly. 


I  went  nway  aft'-r  u  few  minutes  spent  in  the  exquisite 
l)l.inkti"ss  of  souls  strun;,'  to  the  pitch  at  which  excitement 
iiids  and  frenzied  ecstasy  Ijejiins.  I  went  away,  walking:  slowly, 
aiid  constantly  lookinj;  hack.  When  I  j:azcd  at  the  valley  for 
tlif  last  time  from  the  top  of  the  down,  1  was  >truck  hy  the 
loiitrast  between  its  aspect  now  and  when  I  first  came  to  it: 
was  it  not  then  as  jjreen,  as  jjlowin<r,  as  my  hop<'s  and  desires 
li.i.l  sprung  and  jrlowed?  N'ow,  initiatcil  iiun  the  dark  and 
inclancholy  mysteries  of  a  home,  sharin;;  the  pan;:s  of  a 
I  liristian  Niobe,  as  sad  as  she.  my  s|)irit  nvcr.«hadowcd,  I 
siw  in  the  landscape,  at  this  moment,  the  hues  ol"  my  ideas. 
The  fields  were  cleared  of  their  crop-,  the  poplar  leaves  were 
falling,  and  those  that  remained  were  rust-color;  the  vine- 
.ancs  were  burned,  the  woods  wore  .-olenm  tinl.«  of  the  russet 
\\\urh  kings  of  yore  adopted  for  their  dress,  disguising  the 
purple  of  power  under  the  brown  hues  of  care.  .\nd,  still  in 
liarmony  with  my  thoughts,  the  valley  under  the  dying  yellow 
rays  of  the  warm  sun  presented  to  me  a  living  image  of  my 
soul. 

To  part  from  the  woman  we  love  is  a  very  simple  or  a  very 
dreadful  thing,  depending  on  one's  nature;  I  suddenly  felt 
myself  in  an  unknown  land  of  which  I  could  not  speak  the 
language;  I  could  find  nothing  to  cling  to,  as  I  saw  only 
tilings  to  which  my  soul  was  no  longer  attache(l.  Then  my 
love  unfolded  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  my  dear  llenriette  rose 
to  her  full  dignity  in  the  desert  wherein  I  lived  only  by  mem- 
ories of  her.  It  was  an  image  so  ])iously  worshiped  that  I 
n>o|ved  to  remain  unspotted  in  the  presence  of  my  secret 
divinity,  and  in  fancy  I  robed  myself  in  the  white  garb  of  a 
L'vite.  imitating  Petrarch,  who  never  appeared  in  the  pres- 
t'liie  of  Laura  but  in  white  from  head  to  foot. 

With  what  impatience  did  I  look  forward  to  the  first  night 
when  I  should  be  under  my  father's  roof,  and  might  read  the 
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Mter,  which  I  kept  ffclinu  aurinK  "'v  journey,  ns  a  -mI.  . 
fcrls  a  «uiii  in  banknotes  tliat  he-  i^  oblinfJ  tn  carry  about 
with  hini.  During  the  ni^l't  I  kissed  \\w  paprr  on  which 
n»-nricttecxprcssf.l  h.-r  will,  when-  1  slioul.l  liiid  tli.-  Miy.^tcri- 
ous  cllhiviun.  of  her  tomb,  wbm.*-  tii..  t..ncs  of  her  your 
would  fall  on  inv  alw.rlK.l  im-ntal  car.  I  ha  v..  ncwr  read  her 
letters  but  as  I  read  that  first  one.  in  bed,  and  in  the  deepest 
silence  I  do  not  know  how  otherwise  we  can  read  the  letters 
written  bv  a  woman  we  love;  and  yet  there  are  men  who 
mingle  the  reading  of  such  letters  with  the  business  of  daily 
life,  taking  them  up  and  i)utting  them  down  with  odious 

coolness.  . 

Here  then.  Natalie,  is  the  exquisite  voice  which  suddenly 
sounded  in  the  stillness  of  the  night;  here  is  the  sublime 
figure  whicii  rose  before  me.  pointing  out  the  right  road  from 
the  cross-wavs  where  1  now  stood  :— 

"It  is  happiness,  my  friend,  to  be  obliged  to  collect  the 

scattered  fragments  of  my  experience  to  transmit  it  to  you 

and  arm  vou  against  tlu-  perils  of  the  world  in  which  you 

must  guide  yourself  with  skill.    I  have  felt  the  permitted  joys 

of  motherly' affection  while  thinking  of  you  for  a  few  nights. 

While  writing  this,  a  sentence  at  a  time,  throwing  myself 

forward  into  the  life  vou  are  about  to  lead.  I  went  now  and 

again  lo  my  window.     Seeing  the  turrets  of  Frapesle  in  the 

moonlight, "l  could  say  to  myself,  'He  is  asleep,  while  I  am 

awake  for  his  sake,'  a  delightful  emotion  reminding  me  of 

the  first  happv  days  of  my  life  when  I  watihed  Jacques  asleep 

in  his  cradle," waiting  for  him  to  wake  to  feed  him  from  my 

bosom.     Did  not  you  come  to  me  as  a  child-man  whose  soul 

needed  comforting  bv  such  precepts  as  you  could  not  find  to 

nourish  it  in  those  dreadful  schools  where  you  endured  so 

much,  and  as  we  women  have  the  privilege  of  affording  you? 

"These  trifles  will  influence  your  success ;  they  prepare  and 

consolidate  it.    Will  it  not  be  a  form  of  spiritual  motherhood 

thus  to  create  the  system  to  which,  as  a  man.  you  must  refer 

the  various  acts  of  life,  a  motherhood   well  understood  by 

the  son?    Dear  Felix,  permit  me,  even  if  I  should  make  some 
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(iii-takcs.  to  j,MV»'  iiur  frifiul-liii*  the  soal  of  di:»int<T(v-it»'<lnt'!«-* 
mil  will  saiutih  i' ;  for  in  ^'iviiij.'  you  iij)  to  llu'  world,  am 
1  not  fon'j;oinj.'  e\  y  claiiii  mi  yon?  Hut  I  li>vc  you  woll 
I  iiiiii;.'li  to  sacrifict'  my  own  joys  to  your  splcmliil  futuro. 

••|'or  lu-ariy  four  iiioiitlis  you  liavo  !i'(l  mo  to  ri'floct 
-iranjri'ly  on  tlio  lawn  ami  lialiits  tliaf  jrovorn  our  time.  Ttio 
cMiivcrsations  I  liavi-  lidd  witli  my  aunt,  of  which  tlu'  purport 
i;iu-t  !)(■  jjivcn  to  you  who  have  takt'ii  her  place;  the  events 
if  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf's  life  as  he  has  related  them  to  me; 
•  !\  father's  dicta,  fandliar  as  he  was  with  the  Court;  the 
L'p  Mtest  and  the  smallest  facts  have  risen  up  in  my  mind 
f'T  the  henefit  of  the  adopted  son  whom  I  see  now  about 
*..  plun>re,  almost  alone,  into  the  thronfj  of  men;  ahout 
I  ■  ilnd  himself  without  an  adviser  in  a  country  win  re  many 
jM  ri>h  by  a  heedless  misuse  of  their  Ix'st  qualities,  and  some 
>  1.  (ccd  by  a  clever  use  of  tlioir  bad  ones. 

'•Above  all,  reflect  on  the  brief  utterance  of  my  opinion 
"II  «ooiety  considered  as  a  whole — for  to  you  a  few  words 
irv  cnou<rh.  Whether  social  communities  had  a  divine  orif^n, 
iir  :ire  the  invention  of  man,  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  know  which 
Way  they  are  goinjj;  one  thinjj  seems  certain,  and  that  is:  that 
till  y  exist.  As  soon  as  you  accept  a  social  life  instead  of  i.sola- 
t  ■n.  you  are  bound  to  adhere  to  its  constitutional  conditions, 
iinl  to-morrow  a  sort  of  contract  will  be  signed  between  it 
am!  you. 

"Does  society,  as  now  constituted,  get  more  benefit  out  of 
I  luiin  than  it  gives?  I  believe  so;  but  if  a  man  finds  in  it 
iiinro  burden  than  profit,  or  if  he  purchases  too  dearly  the 
alvantagos  he  derives  from  it,  these  are  questions  for  the 
li.nslatnr  and  not  for  the  individual.  You  ought,  in  my 
"I'inioii,  to  olK>y  the  general  law  in  all  things,  without  dis- 
puting it.  whether  it  hurts  or  advances  your  interest.  Simple 
as  tills  principle  may  appear  to  you,  it  is  not  always  easy  of 
apjiiioation;  it  is  like  the  .~ap  which  must  permeate  the  small- 
est capillary  vessels  to  give  life  to  a  tree,  to  preserve  its  ver- 
d' re,  develop  its  bloom,  and  elaborate  its  fruit  to  a  magnifi- 
ciiic  that  excites  general  admiration.     My  dear,  these  laws 
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are  not  all  written  in  a  book ;  customs  also  crciite  laws ;  the 
most  import  lilt  are  the  least  known:  there  are  neither  pro- 
fessors, nor  treatises,  nor  any  school  of  that  law  which  gnides 
your  actions,  your  conversation,  your  external  life,  and  the 
way  in  which  you  must  appear  in  the  world  and  meet  fortune. 
If  you  sin  ajrainst  these  unwritten  laws,  you  must  remain  at 
the' bottom  of  the  social  community  instead  of  dominating  it. 
Even  though  this  letter  should  be  full  of  ech.oes  of  your  own 
thoughts,  suffer  me  to  set  before  you  my  woman's  policy. 

"To  formulate  society  by  a  theory  of  personal  happiness, 
grasped  at  the  cost  of  everybody  else,  is  a  disastrous  doctrine 
which,  strictly  worked  outj^  would  lead  a  man  to  believe  that 
everything  he  secretly  appropriates,  without  any  offence  dis- 
cernible by  the  law.  by  society,  or  by  an  individual,  is  fairly 
his  booty  or  his  due.    If  this  were  the  charter,  then  a  clever 
thief  would  be  blameless,  a  wife  faithless  to  her  duties,  bm 
undetected,  would  be  li.ippy  and  good;  kill  a  man,  and  so 
long  as  justice  can  find  no  proofs,  if  you  have  thus  won  a 
crown,  like  Jklacl)etli,  you  have  done  well :  your  only  interest 
becomes  the  supreme  law;  the  only  question  is  to  navigate, 
without  witnesses  or  evidence,  among  the  obstacles  which  law 
and  custom  have  placed  between  you  and  your  satisfaction. 
To  a  man  who  takes  this  view  of  society,  my  friend,  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a  fortune  is  reduced  to  playing  a  game  where 
the  stakes  are  a  million  or  the  galleys,  a  position  in  politics 
or  disgrace.    And,  indeed,  the  green  cloth  is  not  wide  enough 
for  all  the  players ;  a  sort  of  genius  is  necessary  to  calculate 
a  coup. 

"I  say  nothing  of  religious  beliefs  or  feelings;  we  are  con- 
cerned merely  with  the  wheels  of  a  machine  of  iron  or  of  gold, 
and  of  the  immediate  results  which  men  look  for. 

"Dear  child  of  my  heart,  if  you  share  my  horror  of  this 
criminal  theory,  society  will  resolve  itself  in  your  eyes,  as  in 
everv  healthy  mind,  into  a  theor>'  of  duty.  Yes,  men  owe 
service  to  each  other  under  a  thousand  different  forms.  In 
my  opinion,  the  duke  and  peer  has  far  greater  duties  to  the 
artisan  or  the  pauper  than  the  artisan  or  the  pauper  has  to  the 
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il;ik('.  The  obligations  laid  on  ii.s  are  greater  in  proportion 
\o  tlie  benefits  we  derive  from  society,  in  accordance  with  the 
j,,^i„ni — as  true  in  commerce  as  in  politics — that  the  burden 
of  care  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  profits  accruing.  Each 
ouc  pj'vs  his  debt  in  his  own  way.  When  our  poor  farmer  at 
la  Hlu'toriere  comes  home  to  bed,  tired  out  with  his  labor,  do 
voii  think  he  has  not  lione  his  duty?  He  has  undoubtedly 
fuliilled  it  better  than  many  a  man  in  a  high  position.  Hence, 
111  contemplating  the  world  in  which  you  desire  a  place  suita- 
ble to  your  intelligence  and  your  faculties,  you  must  start 
with  this  maxim  as  fundamental  principle — Xever  allow 
vourself  to  do  anything  against  your  own  conscience,  or 
;i;rainst  the  public  conscience.  Though  my  insistency  may 
Mciii  to  you  superfluous,  1  beseech  you — yes,  your  Henrietta 
liesecches  you — to  weigh  the  full  sense  of  these  two  words. 
Siiiiple  as  they  may  seem,  they  mean,  my  dear,  that  upright- 
ntss,  honor,  loyalty,  good  breeding  are  the  surest  and  quick- 
est roads  to  fortune.  In  this  selfish  world  there  will  be  plenty 
of  ptople  to  tell  you  that  a  man  cannot  get  on  by  his  feelings; 
that  inorr.l  considerations,  too  tenaciously  upheld,  hamper 
his  progress ;  you  will  see  ill-bred  men,  boorish  or  incapable 
of  taking  stock  of  the  future,  who  will  crush  a  smaller  man, 
!)('  guilty  of  some  rudeness  to  an  old  woman,  or  refuse  to  en- 
dure a  few  minutes'  boredom  from  an  old  man,  saying  they 
(an  be  of  no  use;  but  later  you  will  find  these  mv.'n  caught  by 
tlic  thorns  they  have  neglected  to  break,  and  uiissing  fortune 
by  a  tritle;  while  another,  who  has  early  trained  himself  to 
this  theory  of  duty,  will  meet  with  no  obstacles.  He  may 
reach  the  top  more  slowly,  but  his  position  will  be  assured, 
and  lie  will  stand  firm  when  others  arc  tottering  to  a  fall. 

"When  I  add  that  the  application  of  this  principle  demands, 
in  the  first  place,  a  knowledge  of  manners,  you  will  fancy 
perhaps  that  my  jurisprudence  smacks  of  the  Court  and  of 
!h<'  teaching  I  brought  from  the  house  of  the  Tx'noncourts. 
My  dear  friend,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  train- 
..'i::.  trivial  as  it  may  seem.  The  manners  of  the  best  com- 
i'aiiv  are  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  varied  and  extensive 
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knowledge  you  already   possess;  they  have  often  taken  its 
place!     Some  men,  ignorant  in  fact,  but  gifted  with  mother- 
wit  and  used  to  argue  soundly  from  their  ideas,  have  attaiucd 
to  greatness  which  has  evaded  the  grasp  of  others,  their 
Buperiors.    I  have  watched  you  carefully,  Felix,  to  see  whether 
your  education  with  other  youths  in  various  schools  had  spoilt 
anything  in  vou.    I  discerned,  with  great  joy,  that  you  may 
easily  assimilate  what  you  lack— little  enough,  God  knows! 
In  many  persons,  though  brought  up  in  good  traditions,  man- 
ners are  merely  superlicial ;  for  perfect  politeness  and  noble 
manners  come  from  the  heart  and  a  lofty  sense  of  personal 
dignity     This  is  why,  in  spite  of  their  training,  some  men 
of  birth  are  of  verv  bad  style,  while  others  of  humbler  rank 
have  a  natural  good  taste,  and  need  but  a  few  lessons  to  ac- 
quire the  best  manners  without  clumsy  imitation.    Take  the 
word  of  a  poor  woman  who  will  never  quit  her  valley— A  noble 
tone,  a  gracious  simplicity  stamped  on  speech,  action,  and  de- 
meanor—nav,  even  on  the  details  of  a  house— constitute  a 
sort  of  personal  poetry,  and  give  an  irresistible  charm;  judge 
then  of  their  effect  when  they  come  from  the  heart. 

"Politeness,  dear  child,  consists  in  forgetting  yourself  for 
others ;  with  manv  people  it  is  no  more  than  a  company  gri- 
mace that  fails  as' soon  as  self-interest  is  rul)bed  too  hard  and 
peeps  through ;  then  a  great  man  is  ignoble.  But  true  polite- 
ness—and on  this  I  insist  in  you,  Felix— implies  a  Christian 
grace;  it  is  the  very  flower  of  charity,  and  consists  in  really 
forgetting  Self.  In  memory  of  Henriette,  do  not  be  a  foun- 
tain without  water,  have  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  finding  yourself  too  often  the  dupe  of  this 
social  virtue ;  sooner  or  later  you  will  gather  the  harvest  of 
so  much  seed  cast  apparently  to  the  winds. 

"My  father  remarked,  long  ago,  that  one  of  the  most  offen- 
sive things  in  superficial  politeness  is  the  misuse  of  promises. 
When  you  are  asked  to  do  something  that  is  out  of  your  power, 
refuse' point-blank,  and  give  no  false  hopes.  On  the  other 
hand,  give  at  once  whatever  you  mean  to  grant ;  you  will  thus 
be  credited  with  the  gnue  of  n>fusing  a-^  well  as  the  grace  of 
conferring  a  benefit— twofold  honesty  which  really  elevates 
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the  character.    I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  earn  more  ill-will 
Ly  a  hope  deceived  than  good-will  by  a  favor  bestowed. 

"Above  all,  my  friend — for  such  little  things  are  all  within 
my  province,  and  1  may  emphasize  the  things  1  feel  that  I 
knuw — be  neither  confidential,  nor  commonplace,  nor  over- 
( airiT — three  rocks  ahead.  Too  much  confiding  in  others 
(liiniiiishes  their  respect,  the  commonplace  is  despised,  enthu- 
Ma-iii  makes  us  a  prey  to  adventurers.  In  the  first  place,  dear 
(Ihlil.  do  not  have  more  than  two  or  three  friends  in  tiie  whole 
(')urse  of  your  life,  and  your  confidence  is  their  right;  if  you 
-ivc  it  to  many,  you  betray  them  to  each  other.  If  you  find 
\ourself  more  intimate  with  some  men  tlian  with  others,  be 
n  -(Tved  about  yourself,  as  reserved  as  though  they  were  some 
(lay  to  be  your  rivals,  your  opponents,  or  your  enemies;  the 
(liaiues  of  life  require  this.  Preserve  an  attitude  neither 
c(i!(i  nor  perfervid,  try  to  hit  the  median  line,  on  which  a 
man  may  take  his  stand  without  compromising  himself.  Be- 
\ir\c  me,  a  man  of  heart  is  as  far  from  Philinte's  feeble 
amiability  as  from  Alceste's  harsh  austerity.  The  genius  of 
tlif  (omic  poet  shines  in  the  suggestion  of  a  happy  medium 
apjirchonded  by  a  high-minded  spectator;  and  certainly  every 
01  will  have  a  leaning  to  the  absurdities  of  virtue  rather  than 
t"  the  sovereign  contempt  that  hides  under  the  good-nature 
ot'  »';,'oism,  but  they  will  prol)ably  pre.serve  themselves  from 
t'iili<T.  As  to  commonplace  civility,  though  it  may  make  some 
simpletons  pronounce  you  to  be  a  charming  man,  those  who 
arc  accustomed  to  gauge  and  value  human  intellects  will 
i-iimato  your  capacity,  and  you  will  scon  be  neglected,  for 
the  (ommonplace  is  the  resource  of  all  weak  men.  Now, 
wi  ak  men  are  looked  down  upon  by  a  world  which  regards 
Its  several  members  merely  as  organs — and  perhaps  it  is  right: 
Nature  crushes  out  every  ineffectual  creature.  Indeed,  the 
kimily  influence  of  women  is  perhaps  the  outcome  of  the 
j  Itasure  they  take  in  struggling  with  a  blind  power,  and  as- 
s'liiii^r  the  triumph  of  the  heart's  perceptions  over  the  brute 
>trc  riu'tli  of  matter.  But  Society,  a  stepmother  rather  than 
a  niMilicr.  adores  the  children  who  flatter  her  vanity. 
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"As  for  zeal   that  first  -iiblinie  error  of  youth  which  finds 
real  fiijoymont  in  cxiu.ndin-  its  strength,  and  so  begins  by 
bein.r  its'own  dupe  l)ei<.re  it  is  dui)ed  by  others,  keep  it  for 
the  sentiments  vou  share,  i<eep  it  for  woman  and  for  God. 
Never  oifer  sucli  treasures  in  the  world's  mart,  nor  in  the 
speeuhitions  of  politics;  they  will  only  give  you  paste  for 
them     You  must  surely  believe  the  adviser  who  enjoins  noble 
conduct  on  vou  in  every  particular,  when  she  implores  you 
not  to  waste  yourself  in  vain;  for,  unfortunately,  men  will 
esteem  you  in  proi)ortion  to  your  usefulness,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  vour  real  worth.     To  use  a  figure  of  speech  which 
will  abide  in  vour  poetic  mind:   A  cipher,  though  it  be  never 
so  lar<'e  traced  in  gold  or  written  in  chalk,  will  never  be  any- 
thin-'but  a  cipher.     A  man  of  our  day  said:  'Never  show 
zeal"'  Zeal  verges  on  trickery,  it  leads  to  misunderstandings; 
you  would  never  find  a  fervor  to  match  your  own  in  any  one 
above  you:  kings,  like  women,  think  that  everything  is  due 
to  theni.     Sad  as  this  ])rinciple  may  seem,  it  k  true;  but  it 
need  not  blight  the  soul.    IMace  your  purest  feelings  in  some 
inaccessible  spot  where  their  flowers  may  be  passionately  ad- 
mired, where  the  artist  may  lovingly  dream  over  the  master- 
piece, mi  U    1. 

"Duties,  mv  friend,  are  not  feelings.  To  do  what  you 
ought  is  not  to  do  what  you  please.  A  man  must  be  ready  to 
dit^in  cold  blood  for  his  country,  but  may  give  his  life  for  a 
woman  with  joy. 

"One  of  the  most  important  rules  in  the  science  of  man- 
ners is  almost  absolute  silence  concerning  yourself.  Allow 
yourself,  for  the  amusement  of  it,  some  day  to  talk  about 
yourself' to  some  mere  acquaintances;  tell  them  of  your  ail- 
ments, your  pleasures,  or  vour  business,  you  will  see  indiffer- 
ence supervene  on  affected  interest;  then,  when  they  are 
utterly  bored,  if  the  mistress  of  the  house  does  not  politely 
check  you.  every  one  will  find  a  clever  excuse  to  withdraw. 
But  if  \ou  want  to  collect  about  you  every  man's  sympathies, 
to  be  ivgardcl  as  an  :igreeal)le  and  witty  man,  always  pleas- 
ant, tallfto  them  of  themselves,,  find  an  opportunity  for  bring- 
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ins:  them  to  the  front — even  by  asking  ([uestions  apparently 
irrelevant  to  tlio  individual.  Heads  will  bow,  lips  will  smile 
at  you,  and  when  you  have  left,  every  one  will  sing  your 
praises.  Your  conscience  and  the  voice  of  your  heart  will 
warn  you  of  the  limit  where  the  cowardice  of  flattery  begins, 
nlicre  the  grace  of  conversation  ends. 

"One  word  more  about  talking  in  public.  My  friend,  youth 
is  always  inclined  to  a  certain  hastiness  of  judgment  which 
(Iocs  it  honor,  but  which  serves  it  ill.  Hence  the  silence 
wliich  used  to  be  impressed  on  the  young,  who  went  through 
an  apprenticeship  to  their  betters,  during  which  they  studied 
litV;  for,  of  old  the  nobility  had  their  apprentices  as  artists 
had.  pages  attached  to  the  masters  who  maintained  them. 
In  these  days  young  people  have  a  sort  of  hothouse  training, 
sour  at  that,  which  leads  t?iem  to  judge  severely  of  actions, 
thoiiL'hts,  and  books;  they  cut  rashly,  and  with  a  new  knife. 
l»o  not  indulge  in  this  bad  habit.  Your  condemnation  would 
!)'■  such  censure  as  would  hurt  many  of  those  about  you,  and 
tluy  would  all  perhaps  be  less  ready  to  forgive  a  secret  wound 
tliau  an  offence  given  in  public.  Young  men  are  not  in- 
liuliTont.  because  they  do  not  know  life  and  its  difficulties.  An 
"M  tritic  is  kind  and  mild,  a  young  critic  is  merciless,  for 
lie  knows  nothing;  the  other  knows  all.  And  then  there  is  at 
the  Itack  of  every  human  action  a  labyrinth  of  determining 
raiiscs.  of  which  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  right  of 
tinal  judgment.    Be  severe  only  to  yourself. 

•Your  fortune  lies  before  you,  but  nobody  in  this  world 
'II  niake  a  fortune  unaided.  My  father's  honse  is  open  to 
vou:  visit  there  frequently;  the  connections  you  will  form 
ih<  r-  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  a  thousand  ways.  But  do  not 
,vi'  !(1  an  inch  of  ground  to  my  mother:  she  crushes  those  who 
bond,  and  admires  the  spirit  of  those  who  resist  her.  She 
i>  like  iron  which,  when  hammered,  can  be  welded  with  iron, 
I'ut  by  its  mere  contact  breaks  everything  less  hard  than 
ii-olf.  But  cultivate  my  mother's  acquaintance;  if  she  likes 
you,  -lie  will  introduce  you  to  hcises  where  you  will  pick  up 
ilio  inevitable  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  art  of  listening. 
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speaking,  replying,  coming  in,  and  going  away;  the  tone  of 
speech,  the  indescribable  something,  which  is  not  superiority 
any  more  than  the  coat  is  genius,  but  without  which  the 
greatest  talents  are  never  acceptable.  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  I  am  not  deluding  myself  when  I  picture  you 
beforehand  just  what  I  wish  you  to  be — simple  in  manner, 
gentle  in  tone,  proud  without  conceit,  deferent  to  old  peo- 
ple, obliging  without  servility,  and,  above  all,  discreet.  Use 
your  wit,  but  not  merely  to  amuse  your  company,  for  you 
must  remember  that  if  your  superiority  irritates  a  common- 
place man,  he  will  be  silent ;  but  he  will  afterwards  speak  of 
you  as  'most  amusing,'  a  word  of  scorn.  Your  superiority 
must  always  be  leonine.  Indeed,  do  not  try  to  please  men. 
In  your  intercourse  with  them  I  would  recommend  a  cool- 
ness verging  on  such  a  degree  of  impertinence  as  canno*^  of- 
fend them ;  every  man  respects  those  who  look  down  on  him, 
and  such  contempt  will  win  you  the  favor  of  women,  who 
value  you  in  proportion  to  your  indifference  to  men.  Never 
be  familiar  with  persons  in  discredit,  not  even  if  they  do  not 
merit  their  reputation,  for  the  world  exacts  an  account  alike 
of  our  friendships  and  our  aversions ;  on  this  point  let  your 
judgment  be  slowly  and  fully  matured,  but  irrevocable. 

"If  men  to  whom  you  will  have  nothing  to  say  justify  your 
aversion,  your  esteem  will  be  valued ;  and  thus  you  will  inspire 
that  unspoken  respect  which  raises  a  man  above  his  fellows. 
Thus  you  will  be  armed  with  youth  to  attract,  grace  to  charm, 
and  prudence  to  preserve  your  conquests.  And  all  I  have  said 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  old  motto  'Noblesse  oblige.' 

"Now  apply  these  principles  to  the  policy  of  business.  You 
will  hear  many  men  declare  that  craft  is  the  element  of  suc- 
cess, that  the  way  to  push  through  the  crowd  is  by  dividing  it 
to  make  room.  My  friend,  these  principles  held  good  in  the 
dark  ages,  when  princes  had  to  use  rival  forces  to  destroy  each 
other;  but  in  these  days  everything  is  open  to  the  day,  and 
such  a  system  would  serve  you  very  ill.  You  will  always  meet 
men  face  to  face,  either  an  honest  gentleman,  or  a  treacherous 
foe,  a  man  whose  weapons  are  calunmy,  slander,  and  di»- 
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honesty.  Well,  understand  that  against  him  you  have  no  bet- 
ttr  ally  than  himself;  he  is  his  own  enemy;  you  can  fight 
him  with  the  weapons  of  loyalty;  sooner  or  later  he  will  be 
ijispised.  As  to  the  first,  your  own  frankness  will  conciliate 
his  esteem ;  and  when  your  interests  are  reconciled — for  every- 
thing can  be  arranged— he  will  be  of  service  to  you.  Do  not 
Itc  afraid  of  making  enemies;  woe  to  him  who  has  none  in  the 
wnrld  you  will  move  in !  But  try  never  to  give  a  handle  to 
ridicule  or  discredit.  I  say  try,  for  in  Paris  a  man  is  not 
always  free  to  act;  he  is  liable  to  inevitable  circumstances; 
you  cannot  escape  mud  from  the  gutter,  nor  a  falling  tile. 
'{'here  are  gutters  in  the  moral  world,  and  those  who  fall  try 
to  splash  nobler  men  with  the  mud  in  which  they  are  drown- 
in;:.  But  you  can  always  command  respect  by  showing  your- 
self invariably  relentless  in  your  final  decision. 

"In  this  conflict  of  ambitions,  and  amid  these  tangled  diffi- 
eulties,  always  go  straight  to  the  point;  resolutely  attack  the 
(|ii(>tion,  and  never  fight  more  than  one  point  with  all  your 
^l^(•n<rth.  You  know  how  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  hated  Na- 
poleon; he  persistently  cursed  him,  he  watched  him  as  the 
poliee  watch  a  criminal,  every  evening  he  called  out  on  him 
f  r  tlic  Due  d'Enghien's  death — the  only  disaster,  the  only 
iltath  that  ever  wrung  tears  from  him;  well,  he  admired  him 
as  the  boldest  of  leaders,  and  often  expatiated  on  his  tactics. 
Cannot  a  similar  strategy  be  applied  in  the  war  of  interests? 
It  will  economize  men,  as  Napoleon's  economized  men  and 
space.  Think  this  over,  for  a  woman  is  often  mistaken  about 
such  things,  judging  only  by  feeling  and  instinct. 

"On  one  point  I  may  confidently  insist:  all  trickery  and 
craft  is  certain  to  be  detected,  and  does  harm  in  the  end. 
whereas  every  crisis  seems  to  me  less  perilous  when  a  man 
takes  his  stand  on  plain-dealing.  If  I  may  quote  myself  as 
an  example,  I  may  tell  you  that  at  Cloehegourdo,  forced  by 
Monsieur  de  Mortsauf's  temper  to  be  on  my  guard  against  any 
litif:ation,  and  to  have  every  question  settled  at  once  by  arbi- 
tration, lest  it  should  become  a  sort  of  illness  to  him  which 
lie  would  enjoy  giving  himself  up  to,  I  have  always  settled 
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matters  myself  by  going  straight  to  the  point  and  saying  to 
my  opponent,  Tntie  the  knot  or  cut  it.' 

"You  will  often  find  yourself  of  use  to  others,  doing  them 
some  service,  and  getting  small  thanks;  but  do  not  imitate 
tho^e  who  complain,  and  declare  that  they  have  met  with 
nothing  but  ingratitude.     Is  not  that  putting  oneself  on  a 
pedestal.     And  is  it  not  rather  silly  to  confess  one's  scant 
knowledge  of  the  world  ?    And  do  you  do  good  as  an  usurer 
lends  money:'    Will  you  not  do  it  for  its  own  sake?    Noblesse 
oblige!    At  the  sam^e  time,  do  not  render  men  such  service 
as  compels  them  to  be  ungrateful,  for  then  they  will  become 
your  implacable  enemies;  there  is  a  despair  of  obligation  as 
there  is  a  despair  of  ruin,  which  gives  incalculable  strength. 
On  the  other  hand,  accept  as  little  as  you  can.     Do  not  be- 
come the  vassal  of  any  living  soul;  depend  on  yourself  alone. 
"I  can  only  advise,  dear  friend,  as  to  the  minor  matters  of 
life.    In  the  political  world  everything  has  a  different  aspect, 
the  rules  that  guide  your  personal  conduct  must  bow  to  higher 
interests.    But  if  you  should  reach  the  sphere  in  which  great 
men  have  their  being,  you,  like  God,  will  be  sole  judge  of  your 
decisions.    You  will  be  more  than  a  man,  you  v^-ill  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  law ;  you  will  be  more  than  an  individual,  you 
will  represent  the  nation  incarnate.     But  though  you  will 
judge,  you  will  also  be  judged.    In  later  times  you  will  be 
called  to  appear  before  the  Ages,  and  you  know  history  well 
enough  to  appreciate  what  the  feelings  and  deeds  are  which 
lead  to  true  greatness. 

"I  now  come  to  the  serious  point— your  conduct  to  women. 
In  the  drawing-rooms  where  you  will  visit  make  it  a  law  to 
yourself  never  to  scpiander  yourself  by  indulging  in  the 
trivialities  of  flirtation.  One  of  the  men  of  the  last  century, 
who  was  in  every  way  most  successful,  made  it  a  practice 
never  to  devote  himself  but  to  one  lady  in  an  evening,  and 
to  select  those  who  seemed  forlorn.  That  man,  my  dear  boy, 
was  supreme  in  his  day.  He  had  shrewdly  calculated  that  in 
due  time  he  would  be  persistently  praised  by  everybody.  Most 
young   men  lose  their  most  precious  possession,  the  time, 
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iKUiiely,  which  \a  needful  for  making  the  connections  wliich 
arc  liali"  of  social  life.  While  they  are  intrinsically  attractive 
the  V  would  have  little  to  do  to  attach  others  to  their  interests; 
hut  that  springtime  is  brief — make  the  most  of  it.  Cultivate 
ihr  society  of  influential  women.  luHuential  women  are  old 
wdiiK-n;  they  will  inform  you  as  to  the  alliances  and  secrets 
(t  tvcry  family,  and  show  you  the  cross-roads  that  may  take 
Villi  (juickly  to  the  goal.  They  will  be  really  fond  of  you; 
]iair(>nage  is  their  last  passion  when  they  are  not  bigots;  they 
will  hv  of  invaluable  service,  they  will  speak  well  of  you,  and 
iiwikf  other  pco[)le  want  to  know  you. 

"Avoid  young  women !  Do  not  think  that  there  is  the 
\<-.\'\  personal  animus  in  this  advice.  The  woman  of  fifty 
wili  (In  everything  for  you.  the  woman  of  twenty,  nothin.ir; 
-In  will  demand  your  whole  life;  the  elder  woman  will  only 
a-L  for  a  moment,  a  litti(>  attention.  Jest  with  young 
wnmcii,  take  them  very  lightly,  they  are  incapable  of  a  serious 
tlMiiifht.  Young  women,  my  dear,  are  selfish,  petty,  in- 
lajiahle  of  true  friendship;  they  only  love  themselves,  and 
would  sacrifice  you  for  a  success.  Besides,  they  will  require 
vdur  full  devotion,  and  your  position  will  need  the  devotion 
cf  others — two  irreconcilable  propositions.  Xo  young  women 
will  understand  your  interests;  they  will  always  be  thinking 
of  themselves,  not  of  you.  and  do  you  more  harm  by  th«'ir 
\aiiitv  than  good  by  their  attachment;  they  will  unhesi- 
:;iiiiigly  appropriate  your  time;  they  will  mar  your  fortune, 
ai.il  ruin  you  with  the  k'st  grace  in  the  world.  If  you  com- 
I'lain.  tlie  silliest  of  them  all  can  argue  that  her  glove  is  worth 
the  universe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than  her 
-orviee.  They  will  all  tell  you  that  they  can  give  yon  happi- 
!'  -.  and  so  make  you  forget  your  high  destiny.  The  happi- 
!>"  fliey  give  is  variable;  your  future  greatness  is  certain. 

"Yon  do  not  know  with  what  perfidious  art  they  go  about  to 
^.ratify  their  caprices,  to  make  a  transient  liking  appear  as  a 
III— inn  begun  on  earth  to  be  eternal  in  heaven.  When  they 
til  row  you  over,  they  will  fell  you  that  the  words.  *T  love  vou 
no  ]r>ni:er,'  justify  their  desertion,  as  the  words,  'I  love  you,' 
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iuBtified  their  love— love  that  is  irresponsible.  My  dear,  the 
doctrine  is  absurd.  Believe  me,  true  love  is  eternal,  infinite, 
always  the  same;  niuablc  and  pure  without  vehement  out- 
breaks; it  is  found  under  white  hairs  when  the  heart  is  still 
young.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  women  of 
fashion;  they  only  act  the  part. 

"This  one  will  interest  you  by  her  sorrows,  and  seem  the 
sweetest  and  least  exacting  of  her  sex ;  but  when  she  has  made 
herself  necessary,  she  will  gradually  domineer  over  you  and 
make  you  do  hor  bidding;  you  will  wish  to  be  a  diplomate, 
to  go  and  come,  to  study  men,  interests,  and  foreign  lands.— 
No,  you  must  stay  in  Paris  or  at  her  country-house,  she  will 
ingeniously  tie  you  to  her  apron-string,  and  the  more  de- 
voted vou  are  the  less  grateful  will  she  be.  That  one  will  try 
to  engage  vou  by  her  submissiveness ;  she  will  be  your  page 
and  follow'  you  romantically  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  she 
would  compromise  herself  for  your  sake— and  hang  like  a 
stone  round  your  neck.  Thus  one  day  you  will  be  drowned, 
but  she  will  come  to  the  top. 

"The  least  crafty  of  their  sex  have  endless  snares ;  the  stu- 
pidest triumph  by  exciting  no  suspicions ;  the  least  danger- 
ous of  them  all  would  be  an  audacious  flirt  who  would  fall  in 
love  with  you,  hardly  knowing  why,  who  would  desert  you 
without  reason,  and  take  you  up  again  out  of  vanity.  But 
they  will  all  do  you  a  mischief  sooner  or  later.  Every  young 
woman  who  goes  into  the  world  and  lives  on  pleasure  and  the 
triumphs  of  vanity  is  half  corrupt,  and  will  corrupt  you. 

"That  is  not  the  chaste,  meditative  being  in  whose  heart 
vou  may  reign  for  over.  Nay,  the  woman  who  loves  you  will 
dwell  in  solitude,  her  highest  festivals  will  be  your  looks,  and 
she  will  feed  on  your  words.  Then  let  that  woman  be  all  the 
world  to  you,  for  you  are  all  in  all  to  her;  love  her  truly,  give 
her  no  pain,  no  rival,  do  not  torture  hor  jealousy.  To  be 
loved,  my  dear,  and  understood  is  the  highest  happiness,  I 
only  wish  that  you  may  know  it ;  but  do  not  compromise  the 
first  bloom  of  your  soul ;  be  very  sure  of  the  heart  to  which 
you  give  your  affections.    That  woman  must  never  be  herself, 
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novpr  think  of  herself,  but  of  you  alone ;  she  will  never  con- 
irailict  you,  she  will  not  listen  to  her  own  interests;  she  will 
(■((■III  (liinjior  for  you  when  you  do  not  8U8|X'ct  it,  and  forget 
li(  r  i)\vii;  if  she  suffers,  she  will  endure  without  complaining; 
sli.'  will  have  no  personal  vanity,  but  she  will  respect  what  you 
l.i\c  in  her.    IJetum  such  love  with  even  greater  love. 

•'And  if  you  should  be  so  happy  as  to  find,  what  your  poor 
I'rirnd  here  can  never  have,  an  atifection  e(]ually  inspired  and 
(■(|iially  felt,  however  perfect  that  love  may  be,  remember  still 
Ihat  in  a  valley  there  lives  for  you  a  mother  whose  heart  is 
so  (Iroply  mined  by  the  feeling  with  which  you  fill  it,  that  you 
I  a  11  iR'ver  reach  the  bottom  of  it. 

•Vt's,  you  can  never  know  the  extent  of  the  affection  I 
kar  you:  for  it  to  show  its  full  extent  you  would  have  had 
to  be  bereft  of  your  noble  intellect ;  you  cannot  think  how  far 
iny  devotion  would  have  carried  me  then.  Do  you  doubt  me 
when  I  bid  you  avoid  young  women,  who  are  all  more  or  less 
su|R'rficial,  sarcastic,  vain,  frivolous,  and  wasteful,  and  at- 
tadi  yourself  to  important  dowagers,  full  of  sense,  as  my  aunt 
wa-.  who  will  do  you  good  service,  who  will  defend  you  against 
SOI  ret  calumny  by  quashing  it,  who  will  speak  of  you  in  terms 
you  oannot  use  in  speaking  of  yourself?  After  all,  am  I  not 
pemrous  when  I  bid  you  reserve  your  worship  for  the  pure- 
hcartid  angel  to  come?  If  the  words  Noblesse  oblige  in- 
cliiiic  a  greater  part  of  my  first  injunctions,  my  advice  as  to 
your  dealings  with  women  may  also  be  summed  up  in  this 
cliivalrous  motto,  'Les  servir  toutes,  n'en  aimer  qu'une' 
(SLTve  all,  love  but  one). 

"Vour  learning  is  vast;  your  heart,  preserved  by  suffering, 
is  still  unspotted,  all  is  fair  and  good  in  you :  then  Will!  Your 
whole  future  lies  in  this  one  word,  the  watchword  of  great 
nicn.  You  will  obey  your  Henriette,  my  child,  will  you  not, 
and  allow  her  still  to  tell  you  what  she  thinks  of  you  and 
vniir  doings  in  the  world?  I  have  a  'mind's  eye'  which  can 
foresee  the  future  for  you,  as  for  my  children;  then  let  me 
make  use  of  the  faculty  for  your  benefit ;  it  is  a  mysterious 
gilt  which  has  brought  peace  into  life:  and  which,  far  from 
Waning,  grows  stronger  in  solitude  and  silence. 
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"In  return.  I  a.-k  vou  lo  |.'i\f  rnc  a  auni  joy;  I  want  to  tee 
you  jrrowiiijj  ^Tcat  uiinm;.'  nun  Mtlioul  liavin;,'  to  frown  over 
om'  of  your  succts^sc- ;  I  want  yon  vi-ry  !*o<>n  to  raiso  your  for- 
tuni'  to  u  level  with  unir  mime,  ami  to  Im-  able  to  tell  me  that 
1  Inive  eoiitributeii  M»nietliiii;r  more  tliaii  n  wisli  to  your  ad- 
vaiuenient.  This  secret  o-oiH-ratioa  is  the  only  pleasure  I 
{•an  allow  myself.     I  can  wait. 

'•I  tlo  not  say  farewell.  We  are  divided,  you  cannot  press 
mv  hand  to  your  lips;  hut  yon  must  sur.iy  have  understood 
the  place  you  till  in  the  heart  of  your 

"Henhiettb." 


As  I  finished  roadinjr  this  !<'*-cr.  1  sopmod  to  feci  a  motherly 
heart  throhbin);  beneath  m\  fin;.'er.s  at  tlu;  moment  when  I 
was  .still  frozen  by  my  mother's  stern  reeei)tion.  I  could 
guc^i  why  the  ("onntess  had  forbidden  me  to  read  this  letter 
80  long  as  1  was  in  Touraine;  she  had  feared,  no  doubt,  to 
see  me  fall  with  my  head  at  her  feet,  and  to  feel  them  wetted 
by  my  tears. 

At  last  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  brother  Charles, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  me ;  but  he  showed  such 
arrogance  in  our  most  trifling  intercourse  as  held  us  too  far 
apart  for  us  to  care  for  each  other  as  brothers.  All  kindly 
feeling  is  based  on  equality  of  mind,  and  there  was  no  point 
of  contact  between  us.  He  lectured  me  solemnly  on  various 
trivial  details  which  the  mind  or  the  heart  knows  by  instinct; 
he  always  seemed  distrustful  of  me;  if  my  love  had  not  been 
to  me  as  a  corner-stone,  he  might  have  made  me  awkward 
and  stupid  by  seeming  to  think  that  I  knew  nothing.  He, 
nevertheless,  introduced  me  into  society,  whore  my  rusticity 
was  to  be  a  foil  to  his  accomplishment.  But  for  the  woes  of 
my  childhood,  1  might  have  taken  his  patronizing  vanity  for 
brotherly  affection ;  but  mental  isolation  produces  the  same  ef- 
fects as  earthly  solitude;  the  silence  allows  us  to  discern  the 
faintest  echo,  and  the  habit  of  relying  on  oneself  develops 
a  sensitivi  iiess  so  delicate  that  it  vibrates  to  the  lightest  touch 
ol  the  ailectiom)  that  concern  ua. 
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Ikfort'  knowing'  Mailaiiif  df  Mortsiiiif  ii  stern  look  hurt  nu-, 
ilir  toiif  of  a  rtiiijrh  wonl  wnit  to  my  lit-art ;  I  ;;r<)aiu'(l  over 
ii.  thoiiKh  1  knew  notliiiiK'  •>£  tlii'  jjt'iitliT  lift'  of  i-art'oses. 
W  Ii.  reas,  on  my  return  from  Clocliftroiirdf,  I  roiild  ilraw  cum- 
pMiisiins  wliich  gavi-  (omplftciif.s.s  tii  my  prt'iiiatiirc  kii««\vl<'(l;,'e. 
(Hi-trvation  liasi'd  on  mi-ri-  sntTiTin;,'  is  incomplfti'.  Ilappi- 
11—  has  its  li^rlits  too.  Hut  I  allowed  myself  to  be  crusiu'd 
under  Charles"  superiority  as  my  elder,  all  the  more  readily 
in  111  Use  I  was  not  his  dupe. 

1  went  alone  to  the  I>uehesse  de  LenoiuourtV  house,  and 
i.riud  no  mention  juade  of  Heiuiette;  no  om-  i)Ut  the  v'"><>d  old 
liiike,  who  was  simplicity  itself,  ever  spoke  of  her;  but.  from 
ihe  reception  he  gave  me,  1  guessed  that  his  daughter  had 
-iietly  recommended  me. 

Hardly  had  I  lu'gun  to  pet  over  the  loutish  surprise  which 
;i  lir>t  sight  of  the  great  world  produces  in  every  tyro,  when, 
ju^i  as  I  was  getting  a  glimp.se  of  the  resources  it  has  for 
ambitious  men,  and  thinking  of  the  joy  of  practi:-ing  Ilen- 
nttle's  a.xioms,  while  recognizing  their  entire  truth,  the  events 
•  f  the  twentieth  of  March  supervened.  My  brother  accom- 
panied the  Court  to  (ihent.  and  I,  by  the  Countws'  advice — 
fur  1  kept  up  a  oorres]Kindenci'  with  her,  frequent  on  my 
-ale  only — I  also  went  thither  with  the  Due  de  Lenoncourt. 
His  habitual  benevolence  l)ecame  a  sincere  desire  to  help  mo 
uhcn  he  found  that  1  was  devoted  head,  heart,  and  hands  to 
I  lie  Bourbons;  he  presented  me  to  His  Majesty. 

Thi'  courtiers  of  disaster  are  few.     Youth  has  artless  en- 

tliiisiasms  and  disinterested  fidelity;  the  King  was  a  judge  of 

iiiii;  what  would  have  jmssed  unnoticed  at  the  Tuileries  was 

rniHpieuous  at  Ghent,  and  I  was  so  happy  as  to  find  favor 

wall  Louis  XVIII. 

.\  letter  from  Madame  de  Mortsauf  to  her  father,  brought 
wiili  some  despatches  by  an  emissary  of  the  Vendeans  con- 
tained a  scrap  for  me,  informing  me  that  .Tac<jues  was  ill. 
M'insieur  de  Mortsauf,  in  despair  alike  at  hi>  son's  frai' 
licallh,  and  at  a  second  emigration  of  the  Sovereign,  in  which 
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he  had  no  pari,  had  added  a  few  lines  that  enabled  me  to 
imagine  my  dear  lady's  situation.  Fretted  by  him,  no  doubt, 
for  spending  all  her  time  by  Jacques'  bedside,  getting  no  rest 
day  or  night,  scorning  such  vexations  but  incapable  of  con- 
trolling herself  when  she  was  expending  herself  wholly  in 
nursing  her  child,  Ilenriette  must  be  needing  the  support  of 
a  friendship  that  had  made  life  less  burdensome  to  her,  if 
it  were  only  by  amusing  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf.  Several 
times  already  I  had  got  the  Count  out  for  a  walk  when  he  was 
threatening  to  worry  her — an  innocent  trick  of  which  the 
success  had  earned  me  some  of  those  looks  expressing  pas- 
sionate gratitude,  and  in  which  love  reads  a  promise.  Though 
I  was  eager  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  brother  Charles, 
recently  sent  to  the  Congress  at  Vienna ;  though,  at  the  risk 
of  my  life  even,  I  longed  to  justify  Henriette's  predictions 
and  free  myself  from  being  his  vassal,  my  ambition,  my  de- 
sire for  independence,  my  interests,  which  bid  me  remain 
with  the  King,  all  paled  before  Madame  de  ^ilortsauf's  heart- 
stricken  image.  I  decided  on  leaving  the  Court  at  Ghent, 
and  on  going  to  serve  my  true  sovereign. 

God  rewarded  me.  The  messenger  sent  out  by  the  Ven- 
d^ans  could  not  return  to  France;  the  King  wanted  a  man 
who  would  devote  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  instructions. 
The  Due  de  Lenoncourt  knew  that  His  Majesty  would  not 
overlook  the  man  who  should  undertake  this  perilous  task; 
without  consulting  me,  he  obtained  it  for  me,  and  I  accepted 
it,  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  return  to  Clochegourde  while 
serving  the  good  cause. 

Thus,  after  having  an  audience  of  the  King,  at  one-and- 
twenty,  I  returned  to  France,  where,  either  in  Paris  or  in  la 
Vendee,  I  was  to  be  so  happy  as  to  do  His  Majesty's  bidding. 
By  the  end  of  May,  being  the  object  of  pursuit  to  the  Bona- 
partists  who  were  on  my  track,  I  was  obliged  to  fly;  affecting 
to  make  my  way  homewards,  I  went  on  foot  from  place  to 
place,  from  wood  to  wood,  across  Upper  Vendee,  the  Bocage, 
and  Poitou,  changing  my  route  as  circumstances  required. 
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I  thus  reached  Saumur;  from  Sauinur  I  went  to  Chinon, 
and  from  Chinon,  in  a  single  night,  I  arrived  in  the  woods  of 
Ncuil,  where  I  met  the  Count,  on  horseback,  on  a  common; 
'if  took  me  up  behind  him  and  carried  me  home,  without  our 
meeting  a  soul  who  could  recognize  me. 

"Jacques  is  better,"  was  his  first  speech. 

I  explained  to  him  my  position  as  a  diplomatic  infantry- 
man, hunted  like  a  wild  animal,  and  the  gentleman  rose  up  in 
him,  in  arms  to  dispute  with  Chessel  the  risk  of  harboring 
iiie. 

When  I  saw  Clochegourde  I  felt  as  if  the  eight  past  months 
were  but  a  dream.  The  Count  said  to  his  wife  as  we  entered, 
"(!uess  who  is  come  with  me ! — Felix." 

"Is  it  possible?"  she  said,  her  arms  hanging  limp,  and  look- 
ing quite  amazed. 

I  came  in;  we  stood,  both  immovable,  she  riveted  to  her 
Hilt,  I  on  the  threshold,  gazing  at  each  other  with  the  fixed 
avidity  of  two  lovers  who  want  to  make  up  in  one  look  for 
lost  time.  But  she,  ashamed  of  her  surprise,  which  laid  her 
heart  bare,  rose,  and  I  went  forward. 

"I  have  prayed  much  for  you,"  said  she,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  me  to  kiss. 

She  asked  for  news  of  her  father;  then,  understanding  my 
fatigue,  she  went  to  arrange  a  room  for  me,  while  the  Count 
had  some  food  brought,  for  I  was  dying  of  hunger.  My 
room  was  over  hers,  that  which  had  been  her  aunt's ;  she  left 
nif  to  be  taken  to  it  by  the  Count,  after  setting  foot  on  the 
ixtttom  step  of  the  stairs,  considering  no  doubt  whether  she 
should  show  me  the  way  herself;  I  turned  round,  she  colored, 
wished  me  a  sound  nap,  and  hastily  withdrew.  When  I  came 
down  to  dinner  I  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  of 
Xapoleon's  flight,  the  march  of  the  allies  on  Paris,  and  the 
[trobable  return  of  the  Bourbons.  To  the  Count  these  events 
were  everything;  to  us  they  were  nothing. 

Do  you  know  what  the  greatest  news  was  after  I  had 
irroeted  the  children,  for  I  will  say  nothing  of  my  alarm  on 
s-^cing  how  pale  and  thin  the  Countess  was?  I  kiiov.-  the  dis- 
may I  might  produce  by  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  expressed 
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nothin<r  but  pleasure  at  seeing  her.— The  great  news  for  us 
was,  "You  will  have  some  ice." 

She  had  often  been  annoyed  last  year  because  she  had  no 
water  cold  enough  for  me;  for,  drinking  nothing  else,  I  liked 
it  iced.  (Jod  knows  what  it  had  cost  her  in  importunities  to 
have  an  ice-house  built.  You,  l)etter  than  any  one,  know  that 
love  is  .satisfied  with  a  word,  a  look,  a  tone  of  voice,  an  atten- 
tion apparently  most  trifling;  its  highest  privilege  is  to  be  its 
own  evidence.  Well,  this  word,  with  her  look  and  her  pleas- 
ure, revealed  to  me  the  extent  of  her  sentiments,  as  I 
had  formerly  shown  her  mine  by  my  conduct  over  the  back- 
gammon. 

But  there  was  no  end  to  the  artless  proofs  of  her  tenderness. 
By  the  seventh  day  after  my  arrival  she  was  quite  herself 
again  :  she  was  sparkling  with  health,  glee,  and  youth ;  I  found 
my  beloved  Lily  more  beautiful,  more  fully  developed,  just 
as  I  found  all  my  heart's  treasures  increased.  Is  it  not  a  nar- 
row soul  only,  or  a  vulgar  heart,  which  finds  that  absence 
diminishes  feeling,  effaces  the  impression  of  the  soul,  and  de- 
teriorates the  beauty  of  the  person  beloved?  To  an  ardent 
imagination,  to  those  beings  in  whom  enthusiasm  flows  in 
their  blood,  dyeing  it  with  a  fresher  purple,  and  in  whom  pas- 
sion takes  on  the  form  of  constancy,  has  not  absence  such  an 
effect  as  the  torments  which  fortified  the  faith  of  early 
Christians  and  made  God  visible  to  them?  Are  there  not,  in 
a  heart  full  of  love,  certain  undying  hopes  which  give  a 
higher  value  to  the  image  we  desire  by  showing  it  in  glimpses 
tinged  by  the  glow  of  dreams?  Can  we  not  feel  such  prompt- 
ings as  lend  the  beauty  of  an  ideal  to  those  adored  features 
by  informing  them  with  thought?  The  past,  remembered  bit 
by  bit,  is  magnified ;  the  future  is  furnislud  with  hopes.  Be- 
tween two  hearts  overcharged  with  such  electric  tension,  the 
first  interview  is  then  like  a  beneficent  storm  which  revives 
the  earth  and  fertilizes  it,  while  shedding  on  it  the  flashing 
gleams  of  the  lightning.  How  much  exquisite  pleasure  T 
tasted  in  finding  that  in  us  these  thoughts,  these  experiences 
were  rei  iprocal  I  With  what  rapture  did  I  watch  the  growth 
of  happiness  in  Henriette ! 
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A  woman  who  resuscitates  under  the  eyes  of  the  man  she 
loves  gives  a  greater  proof  of  feeling  perhaps  than  one  who 
lies,  killed  by  a  suspicion,  or  withered  on  the  stem  for  lack 
of  nutrition.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  pathetic  I  can- 
iml  tell.  Madame  de  Mortsauf's  revival  was  as  natural  as  the 
ilfrct  of  the  month  of  May  on  the  meadows,  or  of  sunshine 
ami  shower  on  drooping  plants.  Like  our  Vale  of  Love,  Ilen- 
rictte  had  gone  through  her  winter;  like  it,  she  was  born  anew 
uith  the  spring. 

iiefore  dinner  we  went  down  to  our  beloved  terrace.  There, 
ii:-  -lie  stroked  the  head  of  her  poor  child,  weaker  now  than 
I  had  ever  seen  him,  while  he  walked  by  her  side  in  silence 
a>  though  he  were  sickening  for  some  disease,  she  told  me  of 
ihv  nights  she  had  spent  by  his  sick-bod.  For  those  three 
nioiiths,  she  said,  she  had  lived  exclusively  in  herself;  she 
had  dwelt,  as  it  were,  in  a  gloomy  palace,  dreading  to  enter 
t!ic  rooms  where  lights  were  blazing,  where  banquets  were 
^'iv(>ii  that  were  forbidden  to  her;  she  had  stood  at  the  open 
(lour  with  one  eye  on  her  child,  and  the  other  on  a  vague  face, 
with  one  ear  listening  to  sorrow,  and  the  other  hearing  a 
voice.  She  spoke  in  poems,  suggested  by  solitude,  such  as 
no  poet  has  ever  written  ;  and  all  quite  simpl}',  without  know- 
ing that  there  might  be  the  slightest  trace  of  love  or  taint  of 
Voluptuous  thought,  or  of  Oriental  sweetness  like  a  ro.se  of 
Frangistan.  When  the  Count  joined  us  she  went  on  in  the 
.-anio  tone,  as  a  wife  proud  of  herself,  who  can  look  her  hus- 
liand  boldly  in  the  face,  and  kiss  her  son's  brow  without  a 
blush. 

She  had  prayed  much,  holding  her  clasped  hands  over 
•Tatques  for  whole  nights,  willing  that  he  should  not  die. 

"1  went  up  to  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,"  said  she,  "to  ask 
his  life  of  God." 

And  .she  had  seen  visions;  she  repeated  them  to  me;  but 
wiu'n  she  presently  said  in  her  angel  voice  these  wonderful 
words.  "When  I  slept,  my  heart  kept  watch !"— "That  is  to 
>ay,  you  were  almost  crazy,"  said  the  Count,  interrupting 
lier. 
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She  was  silenced,  ns  if  this  was  the  first  blow  she  had  ever 
had,  as  if  she  liad  forgotten  that  for  thirteen  years  this  man 
had  never  failed  to  aim  an  arrow  at  her  heart.  Like  a 
glorious  bird,  she  was  stayed  in  her  flight  by  this  clumsy  bul- 
let ;  she  fell  into  a  mood  of  dull  dejection. 

"Dear  me,  monsieur,"  said  she,  afti  i  pause,  "will  nothing 
I  say  ever  find  favor  before  the  ba:  l  your  wit?  Will  you 
never  have  pity  on  my  weakness  nor  any  sympathy  with  my 
womanly  fancies?"' 

She  paused.  This  angel  already  repented  of  having  mur- 
mured, and  .sounded  the  past  and  the  future  alike  at  a  glance. 
Could  she  be  understood,  had  she  not  provoked  some  virulent 
retort?  The  blue  veins  throbbed  strongly  in  her  temples ;  she 
shed  no  tears,  but  her  green  eyes  lost  their  color;  then  she 
looked  down  to  the  ground  to  avoid  seeing  in  mine  the  ex- 
aggeration of  her  suffering,  her  own  feelings  guessed  by  me, 
her  soul  cherished  in  mine,  and,  above  all,  the  sympathy, 
crimsoned  by  young  love,  that  was  ready,  like  a  faithful  dog, 
to  fly  at  any  one  who  should  offend  his  mistress  without 
measuring  the  force  or  the  dignity  of  the  foe.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment the  airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  Count  were  a 
thing  to  see ;  he  fancied  he  had  triumphed  over  his  wife,  and 
battered  her  with  a  hailstorm  of  words,  reiterating  the  same 
idea  again  and  again,  like  the  blows  of  an  axe  repeating  the 
same  sound. 

"So  he  is  the  same  as  ever?"  I  said  when  the  Count  left  us, 
called  away  by  the  stableman  who  came  to  fetch  him. 

"Always!"  replied  Jacques. 

"Always  most  kind,  my  boy,"  said  she  to  Jacques,  trying  to 
screen  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  from  the  criticism  of  his  chil- 
dren. "You  see  the  present,  you  know  nothing  of  the  past; 
von  cannot  judge  of  your  father  without  some  injustice ;  and 
even  if  you  were  so  unhappy  as  to  see  your  father  in  the 
wrong,  tiio  honor  of  the  family  would  require  you  to  bury  such 
secrets  in  the  deepest  silence." 

"How  are  the  improvements  going  on  at  la  Cassine  and  la 
T^hetoricro?"  I  asked,  to  turn  her  mind  from  these  bitter  re- 
flections. 
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"Beyond  my  hopes,"  she  replied.  "The  buildings  being 
finished,  we  found  two  capital  farmers,  who  took  one  at  a  rent 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  we  paying  the  taxes, 
iind  the  other  at  five  thousand;  the  leases  for  fifteen  years. 
We  have  already  planted  three  thousand  young  trees  on  the 
two  new  farms.  Manette's  cousin  is  delighted  with  la 
Halx'laye;  Martineau  has  la  Baudc.  The  return  on  the  four 
larins  is  chiefly  in  hay  and  wood,  and  they  do  not  fatten  the 
soil,  as  some  dishonest  farmers  do,  with  the  manure  intended 
for  the  arable  land.  So  our  efforts  are  crowned  with  complete 
Buccess.  Clochegourde,  apart  from  what  we  call  the  home 
farm,  from  our  woods  and  the  vineyards,  brings  in  nineteen 
thousand  francs,  and  the  plantations  will  in  time  yield  us 
an  annuity.  I  am  struggling  now  to  get  the  home  farm  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  keeper,  Martineau,  whose  place  could  be 
filled  by  his  son.  He  offers  a  rental  of  three  thousand  franca 
if  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  will  only  build  him  a  house  at  la 
Coiiimanderie.  We  could  then  clear  the  approach  to  Cloche- 
pourde,  finish  the  proposed  avenue  to  the  Chinon  road,  and 
have  nothing  in  our  own  hands  but  the  wood  and  the  vine- 
yards. If  the  King  returns,  we  shall  have  our  pension  again, 
and  we  shall  accept  it  after  a  few  days'  contest  with  our  wife's 
common-sense!  Thus  Jacques'  fortune  will  be  perfectly  se- 
cure. When  we  have  achieved  this  result,  I  shall  leave  it  to 
Monsieur  to  save  for  Madeleine,  and  the  King  will  endow  her 
too,  as  is  customary.  My  conscience  is  at  peace,  my  task  is 
nearly  done. — And  you  ?"  she  asked. 

I  explained  my  mission,  and  showed  her  how  wise  and 
fruitful  her  advice  had  been.  Had  she  been  gifted  with  sec- 
ond-sight to  foresee  events  so  accurately? 

"Did  I  not  say  so  in  my  letter?"  replied  she.  "But  it  is 
only  for  you  that  I  can  exercise  that  strange  faculty,  of  which 
1  have  spoken  to  no  one  but  Monsieur  de  la  Berge,  my  di- 
rector; he  explains  it  by  divine  intervention.  Often,  after 
any  deep  meditation  to  which  my  fears  for  the  children  have 
given  rise,  my  eyes  used  to  close  to  the  things  of  this  world 
and  awake  to  another  realm.    When  I  saw  Jacques  and  Made- 
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leine  as  luminous  figures,  they  wero  well  for  some  little  time; 
wheu  I  saw  them  wrapped  in  mist,  they  soon  after  fell  ill. 
As  for  you,  not  only  do  1  always  see  you  radiant,  but  I  hear 
a  soft  voice  telling  me  what  you  ought  to  do— without  words, 
by  spiritual  communication.  By  what  law  is  it  that  I  can 
use  this  marvelous  faculty  only  for  my  children's  behoof  and 
yours?"  she  went  on,  becoming  thoughtful.  "Is  it  that  God 
"means  to  be  a  father  to  then.  ?"  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

"Allow  me  to  k'lieve  that  1  obey  you  alone,"  said  I. 

She  gave  me  one  of  those  whole-hearted,  gracious  smiles 
which  so  intoxicated  my  soul  that  I  should  not  in  such  a  mo- 
ment have  felt  a  death-blow. 

"As  soon  as  the  King  reaches  Paris,  go  there,  leave  Cloche- 
gourde,"  she  said.  "Degrading  as  it  is  to  sue  for  place  and 
favor,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ridiculous  not  to  be  at  hand  to 
accept  them.  There  will  be  great  changes.  The  King  will 
need  capable  and  trustworthy  men;  do  not  fail  him.  You 
will  find  yourself  in  office  while  still  young,  and  you  will 
benefit  by  it;  for  statesmen,  as  for  actors,  there  is  a  certain 
routine  of  business  which  no  genius  can  divine;  it  must  be 
taught.  My  father  learned  that  from  the  Due  de  Choiseul.— 
Think  of  n\e,"  she  added,  after  a  pause;  "let  me  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  superiority  in  a  soul  that  is  all  my  own.  Are 
you  not  my  son?" 

"Your  son  ?"  I  said  sullenly. 

"Nothing  but  my  son,"  said  she,  mimicking  me.  "And  is 
not  that  a  good  enough  place  to  hold  in  my  heart  ?" 

The  bell  rang  for  dinner,  she  took  my  arm,  leaning  on  it 
with  evident  pleasure. 

"You  have  grown,"  .«he  said,  as  we  went  up  the  steps.  When 
we  reached  the  top  she  shook  my  arm  as  if  my  fixed  gaze  held 
her  too  eagerly;  though  her  eyes  were  downcast,  she  knew 
full  well  that  I  looked  at  her  alone,  and  she  said  in  her  tone 
of  affected  impatience,  so  gracious  and  so  insinuating: 

"Come,  let  us  look  at  our  favorite  valley !" 

She  turned,  holding  her  white  silk  parasol  over  our  heads, 
and  clasping  Jacques  closely  to  her  side;  the  movement  of 
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her  head  by  which  she  directed  my  attention  to  the  Indre, 
to  the  punt,  and  the  fields,  showed  me  that  since  my  visit 
and  our  walks  together  she  had  made  herself  familiar  with 
those  misty  distances  and  hazy  curves.  Nature  was  the  cloak 
that  had  sheltered  her  thoughts ;  she  knew  now  what  the 
nightingale  sobs  over  at  night,  and  what  the  marsh-bird  re- 
peats in  its  plaintive  droning  note. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  I  was  present  at  a  .scene  which 
touched  me  deeply,  and  which  I  had  never  before  witnes.sed, 
because  I  had  always  remained  to  play  with  Monsieur  de 
Mortsauf  while  she  went  into  the  dining-room  before  putting 
the  children  to  bed.  A  bell  rang  twice,  and  all  the  house- 
servants  appeared. 

"You  are  our  guest;  will  you  submit  to  convent  rule?"  she 
asked,  leading  me  away  by  the  hand  with  the  look  of  innocent 
^'aiety  that  is  characteristic  of  all  truly  pious  women. 

The  Count  followed  us.  Masters,  children,  and  servants, 
all  knelt  bareheaded  in  their  accustomed  places.  It  was 
Madeleine's  turn  to  say  prayers;  the  dear  child  did  it  in  her 
thin,  young  voice,  its  artless  tones  clearly  audible  in  the  har- 
monious country  silence,  and  giving  each  phrase  the  holy 
purity  of  innocence,  that  angelic  grace.  It  was  the  most 
touching  prayer  I  ever  heard.  Nature  whispered  a  response 
to  the  child's  words  in  the  myriad  low  rustlings  of  the  even- 
ing hour,  an  accompaniment  as  of  an  organ  softly  played. 

Madeleine  was  on  her  mother's  right  hand,  Jacques  on  the 
left.  The  pretty  curly  heads,  and,  rising  between  them,  the 
mother's  plaits  of  hair;  above  them,  again.  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
sauf's  perfectly  white  hair  and  ivory  yellow  skull,  formed  a 
pioture  of  which  the  coloring  seemed  to  repeat  to  the  mind  the 
iflea  suggested  by  the  melody  of  prayer ;  and  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  unity  which  stamp  the  Sublime,  the  devout  little 
assembly  was  wrapped  in  the  subdued  light  of  sunset,  while 
the  room  was  touched  with  the  red  beams.  The  poetical,  or 
the  superstitious  soul,  could  thus  imagine  that  the  fires  of 
Heaven  were  shed  on  the  faithful  worshipers  kneeling  there 
before  God  without  distinction  of  rank,  all  equals,  as  the 
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Church  roqniros.  My  thoiiphts  rovortod  to  patriarchal  times, 
and  my  fancy  jrave  a(ld<'d  difrnity  to  the  scene,  itself  so  grand 
in  its  "simplicity.  The  children  bid  their  father  jrood-night, 
the  servants  bowed,  the  Countess  went  away,  each  child  hold- 
ing a  hand,  and  I  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  with  the 
Count. 

"You  will  have  found  salvation  there  and  perdition  here," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  backgammon  board. 

The  Countess  joined  us  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  brought 
her  work  frame  to  the  table. 

"This  is  for  you,"  said  she,  unrolling  the  canvas;  "but  the 
work  has  hung  fire  these  three  months  past.  Between  that 
red  carnation  and  that  rose  my  poor  boy  was  very  ill." 

"Come,  come."  said  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf ;  "do  not  talk 
about  it.    Sizr  cinq.  Master  King's  messenger." 

When  I  went  to  my  room  I  sat  motionless  to  hear  her 
moving  about  below.  Tliough  she  was  calm  and  pure,  I  was 
tormented  by  crazy  ideas  and  intolerable  cravings. 

"Why  could  she  not  be  mine?"  thought  I.  "Perhaps  she, 
like  me,  is  tos.«ed  on  the  whirlwind  of  the  senses?" 

At  one  o'clock  I  crept  downstairs,  treading  without  a 
sound,  and  outside  her  door  I  lay  down :  with  my  ear  to  the 
crack  I  heard  her  soft  and  even  breathing,  like  a  child's. 
When  I  was  quite  chilled,  I  went  up  again  and  to  bed,  where 
I  slept  quietly  till  morning. 

To  what  predestination,  to  what  taint  of  nature  can  I 
ascribe  the  pleasure  I  find  in  going  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
in  sounding  the  abyss  of  evil,  in  peering  into  its  depths, 
shuddering  at  the  chill,  and  drawing  back  in  anguish.  That 
hour  at  night  spent  on  the  threshold  of  her  door,  where  I 
wept  with  frenzy,  without  her  ever  knowing  on  the  morrow 
that  she  had  trodden  on  my  tears  and  my  kisses — wept  over  her 
virtue,  ruined  and  respected  by  turns,  cursed  and  then  wor- 
ghi'iod — that  hour,  a  madness  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons, 
was  an  inspiration  of  the  same  nameless  feeling  that  carries 
on  a  soldier,  ^fen  have  told  me  that  in  such  a  mood  they 
have  risked  their  life,  rushing  in  front  of  a  battery  to  see 
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vlictlior  thpy  would  escape  the  prape-shot,  and  whether  they 
'.oiild  not  enjoy  thus  tn-ing  to  leap  the  fjulf  of  probabilities, 
like  Joan  Bart  smoking  while  he  sat  on  a  powder  l)arrel. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  out  and  gathered  two  nose- 
lmvs;  the  Count  admired  them — the  Count,  who  cared  for 
untiling  of  the  kind,  and  for  whom  Champenetz's  jest  seemed 
to  have  been  invented :  "He  builds  dungeons  in  the  air!" 

I  spent  several  days  at  Clorhegourdo.  paying  short  calls 
"Illy  at  Frapesle,  where  I  dined,  however,  three  times.  The 
in  luh  army  took  up  its  quarters  at  Tours.  Though  I  was 
I  vidcntly  life  and  health  to  ^ladame  do  Mortsauf,  she  en- 
trcMtcd  me  to  get  to  Chateauroux  and  return  as  fast  as  pos- 
sililc  (o  Paris  through  Issoudun  and  Orleans.  I  tried  to  rebel ; 
>Iic  insisted,  .saying  that  her  familiar  had  ooun.«eled  her;  I 
nlnycd.  Our  parting  this  time  was  watered  with  tears;  she 
w,!.-  afraid  of  the  capti  vat  ions  of  the  world  I  was  about  to  live 
in.  Should  I  not  have  to  enter  seriously  into  the  whirl  of 
interests,  of  passions,  of  pleasures,  which  make  Paris  an  ocean 
fnmght  with  perils  no  less  to  chaste  affections  than  to  a  clear 
mnscience?  I  promised  her  that  I  would  write  her  every 
evening  the  events  and  the  thoughts  of  the  day.  At  this 
promise  she  laid  her  weary  head  on  my  shoulder  and  said: 

"Omit  nothing;  everything  will  interest  me." 

She  gave  me  letters  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  on  whom  I 
I  ailed  the  day  after  my  arrival. 

"You  are  in  luck,"  said  the  Duke.  "Dine  here  and  come 
with  me  to  the  palace  this  evening;  your  fortune  is  made. 
Tile  King  mentioned  your  name  this  morning,  adding,  'He 
i~  young,  able,  and  faithful.'  .\nd  the  King  regretted  not 
knowing  whether  you  were  dead  or  alive,  and  whither  the 
eolirsc  of  events  had  led  you  after  you  had  so  well  fulfilled 
.\oiir  mission." 

That  evening  I  was  a  Master  of  Appeals  to  the  Council  of 
^U\U-,  and  was  appointed  to  certain  secret  employment  for  the 
Kin<r — a  confidential  post  which  was  to  be  permanent  so  long 
a.»  Ik'  should  reign,  not  splendid  in  appearance,  but  with  no 
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risk  of  overthrow,  and  which  placed  me  at  Iho  heart  of  Oov- 
ornment,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  my  pros- 

peritv. 

Madame  de  Mortsanf  had  seen  clearly,  and  I  owed  even,-- 
thing  to  her:  power  iin«l  wealth,  happiness  and  knowlodjro; 
she  piiided  and  purified  my  heart,  and  ;  ive  my  purpose  that 
unity  without  which  the  powers  of  youth  are  vainly  frittered 
away.  At  a  later  djite  I  had  a  colleague.  Each  of  us  was  on 
service  for  six  months  at  a  time.  We  could  at  need  take  each 
other's  place;  we  had  a  room  in  the  palace,  a  carriage  at  our 
command,  and  a  handsome  allowance  for  expenses  when 
called  upon  to  travel. 

It  was  a  strange  position !  We  were  the  secret  disciples  of 
a  monarch  to  whose  policy  his  enemies  have  since  done  signal 
justice;  we  heard  his  judgment  on  all  matters  internal  and 
foreign ;  we  had  no  acknowlcMlged  influence,  hut  wore  occa- 
sionally consulted,  as  Laforet  was  consulted  hy  Moli^re,  and 
we  heard  the  hesitancy  of  long  experience  corrected  by  the 
conscience  of  youth. 

Our  prospects  were  indeed  settled  in  a  way  to  satisfy  our 
ambition.  Besides  my  pay  as  Master  of  Appeals,  paid  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  King  gave  me  a 
thousand  francs  a  month  out  of  the  privy  purse,  and  not  un- 
frequently  made  me  a  present.  Though  the  King  knew  full 
well  that  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty  could  not  long 
withstand  the  amount  of  work  he  piled  upon  me,  my  colleague, 
now  a  peer  of  France,  was  not  appointed  till  the  month  of 
August,  1817.  A  choice  was  so  difTicult,  our  fxmctions  de- 
manded such  various  qualities,  that  the  King  was  long  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  lie  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  which 
of  the  young  men  among  whom  he  was  prepared  to  choose 
would  best  suit  me  as  a  companion.  One  of  the  number  was 
a  former  comrade  of  mine  at  the  Lepitre  boarding-house,  and  . 
I  did  not  name  him. 

The  King  asked  me  why. 

"Your  Majesty,""  said  I.  "has  mentioned  men  of  equal  loy- 
alty, but  of  different  degrees  of  ability.     I  have  named  the 
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man  I  consider  the  most  lapablo,  fLvling  certain  that  we  shall 
••iiw!i\.-  agree." 

My  judgiiient  coincided  with  tlie  King's,  who  was  alwavH 
grateful  for  the  sacrifice  I  had  made.  On  tliis  occasion  ho 
Slid  t*)  me,  "Vou  will  be  the  first  of  tlic  two."  .\nd  he  gave 
my  colleague  to  understand  this;  still,  in  return  for  this  ser- 
vice, my  deputy  became  my  friend. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  was  treated  by  the  Due  de 
Lenoncourt  was  th(!  stundiird  for  that  shown  me  by  the  rest 
of  tlie  world.  The  mere  words — 'Tlie  King  is  greatly  in- 
tenstid  in  this  young  man;  he  has  a  future  iK'fore  him;  the 
K  ig  likes  him" — would  have  sufliced  in  lieu  of  talents;  I)ut 
they  also  added  to  the  kindness  shown  to  a  young  oHicial,  the 
iiulescribablf  tribute  that  is  paid  only  to  power. 

Either  at  the  Due  de  Lenoncourt's,  or  at  my  sister's  house — 
married  at  about  this  time  to  our  cousin  the  Marquis  de 
Listomere,  the  son  of  the  old  aunt  I  had  Ix-en  wont  to  visit 
in  the  He  Saint-Louis — I  gradually  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  influential  persons  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Henriette  ere  long  threw  me  into  the  heart  of  the  circle 
known  as  the  "Petit-Chateau,"  by  the  good  oflices  of  the 
I'rincesse  de  Blamont-Chauvry,  whose  grand  niece  she  was  by 
marriage.  She  wrote  of  me  in  such  _dowing  terms,  that  the 
Princess  at  once  invited  me  to  call  on  her.  I  was  assiduous, 
and  was  so  happy  as  to  please  her;  she  became  not  my  pa- 
troness, but  a  friend  whose  feel  igs  were  almost  maternal. 
The  old  Princess  set  her  heart  on  making  me  intimate  with 
her  daughter  Madame  d'Espard,  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Langeais,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauseant,  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Maufrigneuse — women  who.  by  turns,  held  the  sceptre  of 
fashion,  and  who  were  all  the  more  gracious  to  me  because 
I  made  no  claims  upon  them,  and  was  always  ready  to  be  of 
service  to  them. 

^ly  brother  Charles,  far  from  ignoring  me.  thenceforth 
relied  on  my  support;  but  my  rapid  success  was  the  cause  of 
some  secret  jealousy,  which  at  a  1  ter  period  gave  me  much 
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annovnncc.  Mv  father  aiitl  iiiolluT.  nmnzoci  hv  such  iinox- 
pirti'tl  p.<»(l  fortune,  felt  tlu'ir  vanity  flattered,  and  at  last 
rfc()>rni/.e.l  me  as  their  non ;  l)iit  as  the  sentiment  was  to  some 
extent  artifieial.  not  to  say  acted,  this  n-vulsinn  had  not  mueh 
effect  on  my  ulcerated  heart.  Besi«h>s,  affection  that  is  tainted 
with  selfishness  excites  little  sympathy,  the  heart  ahhors  every 
form  of  calculation  aiwl  profit. 

1  wrote  n-fiularlv  to  my  dear  Henriette,  who  answered  me 
in  a  letter  or  two  each  nmnth.  Thus  h<T  spirit  hovered  ov«'r 
nu",  her  thou>;hts  traversed  space  and  kept  a  pure  atmosphen- 
ahout  me.  No  woman  could  attract  me.  The  Kinp  knew  of 
my  reserve;  in  such  matters  he  was  of  the  school  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  used  to  laugh  and  call  me  "Mademoiselle  dc 
Vandenessc;,"  but  the  propriety  of  my  conduct  was  very  mueh 
approved  by  him.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  patience  which 
had  U'come  a  habit  during  my  childhood,  and  yet  more  at 
riochegourde,  did  much  to  win  me  the  King's  good  graces; 
he  was  always  most  kind  to  me.  He  no  doubt  indulged  a 
fancy  for  reading  my  letters,  for  he  was  not  long  under  any 
mistake  as  to  my  blameless  life.  One  day  when  the  Duke 
was  in  attendance  I  was  writing  from  the  King's  dictation, 
and  he,  seeing  the  Duke  come  in,  looked  mischievously  at  us 

both. 

"Well,  that  confounded  fellow  Mortsauf  .-^till  persists  in  liv- 
ing on?"  said  he,  in  his  fine  ringing  voice,  to  which  he  could 
at  will  give  a  tone  of  biting  sarcasm. 

"Yes,  still,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"But  the  Comtesse  de  Mortsauf  is  an  angel  whom  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  here,"  the  King  went  on.  "However. 
I  can  do  nothing:  but  perhaps  my  secretary,"  and  he  turned 
to  me,  "may  be  more  fortunate.  You  have  six  months'  leave. 
I  shall  engage  as  your  colleague  the  young  man  of  whom  we 
were  speaking  yesterday.  Enjoy  yourself  at  Clochegourde, 
^Master  Cato !"  and  he  smiled  as  he  was  wheeled  out  of  the 
room  in  his  chair. 

I  flew  like  a  swallow  to  Touraine.  For  the  first  time  I  was 
about  to  show  myself  to  the  woman  I  loved,  not  only  :•.-■  rath(>r 
less  of  a  simpleton,  but  iu  the  i;;iraphirna!ia  of  a  young  mnp 
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nf  fashion  whosi-  iimnniis  iiaii  Imvh  I'oriiinl  in  tho  |)<)litest 
.  in  Ifs.  whow  »'(liicuti(tn  lia<l  Imvh  (inislu'd  by  tlu'  must  cliariii- 
iri;;  woiiion,  who  hail  ut  hint  won  thi-  rcuanl  of  his  suirrriiijrs, 
.!ihI  who  had  made  j,'ood  u>t  of  the  cxiMTifiKv  of  th.-  fairuat 
iii-'tl  to  whom  ili'avcn  ever  fiitni-t.d  ihc  .art"  of  a  child. 

When  I  hud  stayed  at  Cloclu'^foiirdi'  at  the  time  of  my  mis- 
-i.iii  in  la  Vi'iidei',  I  liad  Im-cii  in  shootinj?  dress;  I  wore  a 
j.irkct  with  tarnished  whiti-  metal  Itiittons.  (inelv  stript'd 
ii'Misers.  leather  jjaiters,  and  sh(M-s.  My  long  tramp  and  the 
thi(  kets  had  served  me  so  ill  tluit  the  Count  was  obliged  to 
'  n.l  me  some  linen.  This  time,  two  years'  residence  in  Paris, 
III"  duty  of  attendinj,'  the  King,  the  habits  of  wealth,  mv  now 
rniiiplete  development,  and  a  youthful  eounteiuince  which 
1'  .lined  with  indescribu!  'e  light,  derived  from  the  serenity  of 
;i  -"111  magnetically  united  to  the  pure  soul  at  f'lochegourde 
ili.i  went  forth  to  mo,— all  had  transfigured  me;  I  was  sure 
•f  myself  without  k-ing  conceited;  I  was  deeplv  satisfied  at 
tiniiing  myself,  young  as  I  was,  at  the  top  of  the  tree;  I  had 
th'  proud  consciousness  of  k'ing  the  secret  mainstay  of  the 
iii"<t  adorable  woman  on  earth,  and  her  unconfessed  hope. 

1  felt  porhaps  some  stirrings  of  vanity  when  the  postilion's 
wliip  cracked  in  the  newly-made  avenue  from  the  Chinon 
m.iil  to  Clochegourde,  and  a  gate  I  had  never  sem  opened 
ill  :in  enclosing  wall  that  had  been  recently  built.  I  had  not 
written  to  announce  my  arrival  to  the  Countess,  wishing  to 
lak.  her  by  surprise;  but  this  was  a  twofold  blunder:  in  the 
Hr-t  place,  she  siifTered  the  shock  of  a  pleasure  long  wished 
fnr.  but  regarded  as  impossible,  and  she  also  proved  to  me 
til  at  elaborate  surprises  are  always  in  bad  taste. 

\\  lien  ITenriette  l)eheld  a  young  man  where  she  had  remem- 
'■<  r.(l  a  boy,  her  eye.s  fell  with  a  tragical  droop;  she  allowed 
fi '•  to  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it  without  showing  any  of  the 
I"  a  ft  felt  pleasure  which  T  had  been  wont  to  perceive  in  her 
-'iMtive  thrill;  and  when  she  rai.sed  her  face  to  look  at  me 
■i-ain.  T  .-aw  that  she  was  pale. 

"^o  you  do  not  forget  old  friends  !"  said  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
'!iuf.  who  had  neither  altered  nor  grown  older. 
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The  two  children  spranji  into  my  arm?;  I  saw  in  the  door- 
way the  grave  face  of  the  Al)l)e  tie  Doininis.  Jacques'  tutor. 

"Xo,"  s'iiifl  A  t"  the  Coiint.  "anil  henceforth  I  shall  have 
six  month;!  of  every  year  to  devote  always  to  you. — Why,  what 
is  the  matter?"  I  said  to  the  Countess,  putting  my  arm  round 
her  waist  to  support  her,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  family. 

"Oh !  leave  me !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start ;  "it  is  noth- 
ing." 

I  read  her  soul,  and  answered  her  secret  thought,  saying, 
"Do  you  no  longer  acknowledge  me  for  your  faithful  slave?" 

She  took  my  arm,  turned  away  from  the  Count,  the  chil- 
dren, the  Abbe,  and  all  the  servants  who  had  hurried  out, 
and  led  me  round  the  lawn,  still  within  sight  of  them  all. 
When  we  had  gone  so  far  that  she  thought  she  could  not  be 
heard: 

"Felix,  my  friend."  she  said,  "forgive  the  alarms  of  a 
woman  who  has  but  one  clue  by  which  to  guide  herself  in 
an  underground  labyrinth,  and  fears  to  find  it  broken.  Tell 
me  once  more  that  I  am  more  than  ever  your  Henriette,  that 
you  will  not  desert  me,  that  nothing  can  dislodge  me,  that 
you  will  always  be  my  faithful  friend.  I  have  had  a  sudden 
vision  of  the  future — and  you  were  not  there  as  usual,  with  a 
radiant  face  and  eyes  fixed  on  mine;  you  had  your  back  to 
me." 

"Henriette,  dear  idol,  whom  I  worship  more  than  I  do  God, 
Lily,  flower  of  my  life,  how  can  you,  who  are  m}  conscience, 
fail  to  know  that  I  am  so  entirely  part  of  your  heart,  that 
niv  soul  is  here  when  my  body  is  in  Paris?  Need  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  traveled  hither  in  seventeen  hours;  that  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  bore  with  it  a  world  of  thought  and  long- 
ing, which  broke  out  like  a  tempest  the  moment  I  saw 
you " 

"Tell  me,  tell  me!  T  am  sure  of  myself.  I  can  listen  to 
vou  without  sinning.  Hod  docs  not  desire  my  death ;  He  sends 
you  to  me  as  He  gives  the  breath  of  life  to  His  creatures,  as 
He  sheds  rain  from  the  clouds  on  a  barren  land.  Speak, 
tell  me,  do  you  love  me  with  a  holy  love?" 
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"With  a  holy  love." 
"And  for  ever?" 
"For  ever." 

"As  a  Virgin  Mary,  to  be  left  shrouded  in  her  draperies 
under  her  spotless  crown?" 

'•As  a  visible  Virgin." 

"As  a  sister?" 

"As  a  sister  too  dearly  loved." 

"As  a  mother?" 

"As  a  mother  I  secretly  long  for." 

"Chivalrously,  without  hope?" 

"Chivalrously,  but  hoping." 

"In  short,  as  if  you  were  still  but  twenty,  and  had  your 
sliabhy  blue  evening  coat?" 

"Oh,  far  better !   I  love  you  like  that,  but  I  also  love  you 

3* "    She  looked  at  me  in  keen  alarm.     "As  you  loved 

your  aunt." 

"Ah!  I  am  happy;  you  have  relieved  my  fears,"  said  she, 
returning  to  the  others,  who  stood  puzzled  by  our  private 

colloquy. 

•Bo  still  a  child  here!— for  you  are  but  a  child.  If  your 
!«-t  policy  is  to  be  a  man  to  the  King,  understand  that  here 
t  IS  to  be  a  boy.  As  a  boy  you  will  be  loved.  I  shall  always 
!v>ist  the  powers  of  the  man,  but  what  can  I  deny  a  child? 
Nothing;  he  can  ask  nothing  that  I  would  not  grant.— We 
li.ive  told  all  our  secrets,"  she  added,  looking  at  the  Count 
"ith  a  saucy  smile,  in  which  I  saw  her  a  girl  again  in  all  her 
jiinple  nature.    "I  am  going  in  now  to  dress." 

Xever  for  three  years  had  T  known  her  voice  so  thor- 
oncrhly  happy.  It  was  the  first  time  I  heard  those  swallow- 
likc  notes,  that  childlike  tone  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

I  had  brought  a  sportsman's  outfit  for  Jacques,  and  a 
work-box  for  Madeleine— which  her  mother  alwavs  used;  in 
>liort.  I  had  made  up  for  the  shabbiness  to  which  I  had 
tiithcrto  been  condemned  by  mv  mothor'.s  parsimony.  The 
'^olijht  of  the  two  children  as  they  displavod  their  presents 
to  lach  other  seemed  to  annoy  the  Count,  who  was  always 
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aggrieved  if  he  were  not  the  ciiitro  of  attentions.  I  gave 
Madeleine  a  look  of  iiilelligeme,  iiiul  followed  the  Count,  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  himself.  He  led  nie  to  the  terrace;  but 
we  paused  on  the  steps  at  each  solemn  fact  he  impressed  upon 
me. 

"My  poor,  dear  Felix,"  said  he,  "you  find  them  all  happy 
and  in  jrooil  health.  It  is  I  who  give  shadow  lo  the  p'cture. 
I  have  absorlnd  their  maladies,  and  I  can  bless  (iod  for  hav- 
ing inflicted  them  on  me.  I  used  not  to  know  what  ailed  me; 
but  1  know  now — I  have  a  disease  of  the  pylorus;  1  can  digest 
nothing." 

"By  what  good  luck  have  you  become  as  learned  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  College  of  Physicians?"  said  I,  smiling.  "Is 
your  doctor  so  indiscreet  as  to  tell  you  this?" 

"Heaven  preserve  me  from  consulting  doctors!"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  look  of  repugnance  that  most  imaginary  in- 
valids show  at  the  thought  of  medical  treatment. 

Then  i  had  to  listen  to  a  crazy  harangue,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  ridiculously  confidential,  complaining  of  his 
wife,  his  servants,  his  children,  and  his  life,  taking  evident 
delight  in  repeating  his  remarks  of  every  liay  to  a  friend  who, 
not  knowing  tlu-m.  might  \k>  startU-d  by  them,  ant^  who  was 
obliged  by  politeness  to  s**em  interested.  lie  must  have  been 
satisfied,  for  I  listened  with  (1e<^p  attention,  trying  to  formu- 
late this  inconceivable  character,  and  to  gm-ss  what  new  tor- 
ments he  was  inflicting  on  his  wife,  though  she  had  not  said 

80. 

Henriette  herself  put  an  end  to  the  monologue  by  cominsr 
out  on  to  the  stepe.  The  Count  saw  her.  shook  his  head,  and 
added : 

"You,  Felir.  listen  to  me ;  but  oo  one  here  has  any  pity  for 
me  " 

An.',  he  went  away  as  though  aware  tliiil  he  would  be  in 
the  wav  during  my  conversation  with  Henriette.  or  perhaps 
ai>  ;i  (hivalroHs  attention  u>  her.  knowin;:  that  he  would  give 
her  pleasure  by  leaving  us  togetlicr.  His  character  was  full 
of  really  inexplicable  contradictions,  for  he  was  jealous,  as 
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all  weak  persons  aro;  but  his  confidence  in  his  wife's  saintli- 
ncss  knew  no  bounds;  perhaps  it  was  the  irritation  to  his 
vanity  caused  by  the  superiority  of  her  lofty  virtue  that  gave 
rise  to  his  constant  antajjonism  to  the  Countess'  wishes, 
whom  he  loved  to  defy  as  children  defy  their  mother  and  their 
masters.  Jacques  was  at  his  lessons,  Madeleine  was  dressing; 
thus  I  had  an  hour  to  walk  alone  with  the  Countess  on  the 
I  (Trace. 

"Well,  dear  angel,"  said  I,  "so  the  chain  is  heavier  than 
'M-r.  the  sands  more  scorching,  the  thorns  more  thicklv  set?" 

"Ik  silent,"  said  she,  guessing  what  thoughts  had  been 
MiL'-gested  to  me  by  the  Count's  conversation.  "You  are  here, 
and  all  is  forgotten!   I  am  not.  I  hav(>  not  been  unhapi)y." 

She  danced  a  few  light  steps  as  if  to  flutter  her  white  dress, 
U<  let  the  breezes  play  with  her  frills  of  snowy  tulle,  her  loo.se 
-I''i  ves,  her  bright  riblwns,  her  cape,  and  the  airy  curls  of  her 
hair  dressed  a  la  Shigiie:  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  really 
,i.'irli.h  and  young,  naturally  gay,  and  as  ready  for  sport  as  a 
I  hi  1(1.  I  experienced  both  the  tears  of  happiness  and  the  de- 
!:-'l:t  a  man  feels  in  giving  pleasure. 

"Sweet  flower  of  hunumity,"  cried  I,  "that  mv  fancy 
.'iin-s»-<s  and  my  spirit  kis.^es!  Oh  my  Lily!  still  intarr  and 
T't  on  its  stem,  still  white,  proud,  fragrant,  and  alone!" 

"'I'hat  is  enough,  monsieur,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "Talk 
•    iiie  about  yourself,  and  tell  me  everything."' 

And  then,  under  the  moving  canopy  of  quive-jng  leaves, 
"  ■  had  a  long  conversation,  full  of  endless  parentheses,  each 
-nhjcct  dropped  and  taken  up  again,  in  which  I  initiated 
'  !•  into  my  whole  life  and  all  my  o(>cupations.  I  described 
I'  •>  rooms  in  Paris,  for  she  wanted  to  know  everything,  and 
I  i""-  then  not  fully  appreciated  !— T  had  nothing  to  conceal. 
\-  -he  thus  read  all  my  soul,  and  learned  all  the  details  of 
•<■'-  life  full  of  overwhelming  toil,  as  she  discerned  the  im- 
!">r!an(^e  of  my  functions,  in  whi'^h.  !)ut  for  the  strictest  hon- 
'-".  it  would  be  so  easy  to  cheat  and  gro%v  rifh,  and  which 
I  "N.  rcised  with  nich  fidelity  that  the  King,  as  I  told  her, 
iiif  knained  me  Mademoiselle  de  Vandenesse,  she  clasped  my 
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hand  and  kist^od  it,  leaving  on  it  a  tear  of  joy.  This  sudden 
inversion  of  our  parts,  this  splendid  praise,  the  swiftly  ex- 
pressed feelinp,  even  more  swiftly  understood — "You  are  in- 
deed the  master  I  could  have  obeyed,  the  fulfilment  of  my 
dream !" — all  the  avowal  expressed  in'  this  action,  whose  very 
humility  was  dijjnity,  betraying  love  in  a  sphere  far  above 
the  senses ;  this  whirl  of  heavenly  emotions  fell  on  my  heart 
and  crushed  inc.  I  felt  so  small !  I  wished  I  could  die  at  her 
feet. 

"Oh!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  women  will  always  outdo  us  in 
every  way.  llow  could  you  doubt  me? — for  you  did  doubt  me 
just  now,  llenriette." 

"Not  in  the  present,"  she  replied,  looking  at  me  with  the 
ineffable  sweetness  that  softened  the  light  in  her  eyes  for  mo 
alone.  "But  seeing  you  so  handsome,  I  said  to  myself:  Our 
plans  for  Madeleine  will  be  marred  by  some  woman  who  will 
guess  what  treasures  lie  below,  who  will  worship  you,  and 
rob  us  of  our  Felix,  and  destroy  everything  for  us." 

"Still  Madeleine!"  said  I,  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
which  only  half  distressed  her.  "Is  it  to  Madeleine  that  I 
remain  faithful?" 

We  then  sat  in  silence,  very  provokingly  interrupted  by 
Monsieur  de  Mortsauf.  My  heart  was  full,  but  I  had  to 
keep  up  a  conversation  beset  with  dirticulties,  in  which  my 
truthful  replies  as  to  the  policy  then  carried  out  by  the  King 
offended  the  Count's  views,  while  he  insisted  on  my  explain- 
ing His  JIajesty's  intentions.  Notwithstanding  my  ques- 
tions as  to  his  horses,  the  state  of  agriculture,  whether  he  was 
.satisfied  with  his  five  farms,  if  he  meant  to  fell  the  trees  in 
the  old  avenue,  he  constantly  came  back  to  politics  with  the 
])etulanoe  of  an  old  maid  and  the  pertinacity  of  a  child ;  for 
minds  of  this  type  always  eagerly  turn  to  the  side  where  light 
shines,  they  blunder  up  to  it  again  and  again,  buzzing  round 
but  getting  no  nean^r.  exhausting  one's  spirit  as  bluebottle 
flies  weary  the  ear  by  humming  against  the  window  pane. 

Henriette  said  nothing.     I.  to  put  an  end  to  a  dialogue 
which  the  warmth  of  youth  might  have  heated  to  a  flame, 
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replied  in  absenting  monosyllables,  thus  avoiding  a  useless 
(li.-tussion ;  but  Monsieur  de  ^[ortsauf  wan  far  too  clear- 
>i;,'iitcd  not  to  discern  the  offensive  side  of  my  politeness. 
l'n':?fntly  he  turned  restive,  vexed  at  beiujr  constantlv  agreed 
Willi;  lus  eyebrows  and  the  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  twitched, 
ins  tawny  eyes  flashed,  his  bloodshot  nose  turned  redder  than 
ever,  as  on  that  day  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  witnessed  one 
of  Ills  fits  of  frenzy.  Ilenriette  gave  me  a  U^seeching  look  to 
'  Miivey  to  me  that  she  could  not  exert  on  mv  behalf  the  firm- 
ii.-<  she  employed  in  justifying  or  defending  the  children 

I  then  answered  the  Count,  taking  him  seriously,  and  man- 
aging him  with  the  greatest  skill. 

•Poor  dear!  poor  dear!"  she  said,  murmuring  the  words 
MLMin  and  again;  they  fell  on  my  ear  like  a  breath  of  air. 
1  lien,  when  she  thought  she  could  interfere  with  some  sue- 
rts-;,  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  us: 

"•Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  desperately  un- 

ninusing?" 

Recalled  by  this  remark  to  the  chivalrous  deference  due  to 
a  woman,  the  Count  ceased  di.scussing  politics;  it  was  now  his 
turn  to  be  bored  as  we  talked  of  trifles,  and  he  left  us  free 
to  walk  together,  saying  that  perpetually  pacing  up  and  down 
fin  the  same  spot  made  him  giddy. 

Afy  gloomy  conjeefires  were  accurate.  The  fair  scenery, 
tli<'  mild  atmosphere,  the  clear  sky.  the  exquisite  poetry  of 
this  valley,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  soothed  the  acutest 
Viijraries  of  this  sick  brain,  had  now  lost  their  power.  .\t  an 
au'e  when  in  most  men  the  rough  edges  wear  down  and  the 
an-les  rub  smooth,  this  old  gentleman's  temper  was  more 
-LTPssive  than  ever.  For  some  months  now  he  had  been 
cntradictory  for  contradiction's  sake,  without  reason,  with- 
""t  justifying  his  opinions;  he  asked  the  wherefore  of'every- 
tliing,  fussed  over  a  delay  or  a  message,  interfered  incessantly 
111  'Inmestic  matters,  and  demanded  an  account  of  the  smallest 
•I'tail*  of  the  household,  till  he  wnro  out  his  wife  and  his 
^e^v;lnts.  leaving  them  no  freedom  of  action.  Formerly  he 
had  not  given  way  to  temper  without  some  plausible  reason 
II  ' 
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now  his  fractiousncss  was  incessant.  The  care  of  hia  money 
and  the  anxieties  of  husbandry,  with  the  stir  of  a  busy  life, 
had  perliaps  diverted  his  atrabilious  humor  by  giving  bis 
anxious  spirit  something  to  worlv  on,  and  employing  liis  active 
mind;  perhaps  it  was  want  of  occupation  that  now  left  his 
disorder  to  react  upon  itself;  having  nothing  outside  him  to 
fret  it,  it  took  the  form  of  fixed  ideas;  the  physical  individual 
had  become  the  victim  of  the  moral  individual. 

lie  was  now  his  own  doctor.    lie  compared  medical  works, 
and  believed  he  had  all  the  complaints  of  which  he  read  the 
descriptions ;  then  he  took  the  most  elaborate  precautions  to 
<;uard  his  health,  always  something  new,  impossible  to  foresee, 
more  impossible  to  satisfy.     .\t  one  time  he  would  have  no 
noise;  and  when  the  Countess  had  succe<'ded  in  establishing 
total  silence,  he  would  suddenly  complain  of  living  in  a  tomb, 
and  say  that  there  was  a  medium  between  making  no  noise 
and  the  muteness  of  La  Trappe.    Sometim<>s  he  afTected  abso- 
lute indilTerence  to  all  earthly  things;  then  the  whole  house 
breathed  again;  the  children  could   play,  the  work  of  the 
household  was  carried  on  without  any  fault-'^nding;  sud- 
denly, in  the  mid.>t  of  it  all,  he  would  cry  out  piteously, 
"You  want  to  kill  me! — My  dear,  if  it  conct^rned  the  children, 
you  would  know  by  instinct  what  annoyed  them!"  he  would 
say  to  his  wife,  adding  to  the  injustice  of  the  words  by  the 
hard,  cold  tone  in  which  he  spoke  them.     Then  he  was  for 
ever  dressing  and   undressing,  studying  the  least  variation 
of  temperature,  and  never  doing  anything  without  consulting 
the  barometer.    In  spite  of  his  wife's  motherly  care,  he  never 
found  any  food  to  his  liking,  for  he  declared  that  his  stomach 
was  always  out  of  order,  and  that  painful  digestion  hindered 
his  sleeping;  at  the  same  time,  he  ate,  drank,  digested,  and 
slept  in  a  way  that  the  most  learned  i)hysician  might  have 
admired.     His  endless  caprices  wore  out  the  household;  like 
all  servants,  they  were  the  slaves  of  routine,  and  incapable  of 
acc-onniiodating  themselves   to  the  exij:encies  of  constantly 
varying  orders.     The  Count  would  desire  that  all  the  win- 
dows; were  to  be  left  oi»en,  as  fresh  air  was  indispensable  to 
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hs  iKfilth ;  a  few  days  later  the  air  was  too  damp,  or  too  hot 
I-  .oul.l  not  endure  it;  he  scolded,  he  <|uarre!ed  over  it,  and 
I"  !"■  in  the  n<rht,  would  deny  his  previous  order.  This  laek 
"1  nuiMory,  or  of  honesty,  of  eourse  ^ave  hin.  tiie  vietory  in 
.y.rv  discussion  when  his  wife  tried  to  prove  that  he  contra- 
dicted himself. 

A  residence  at  f'lochepourde  was  so  unendurable  that  the 
.\Uhi'.  de  Dominis,  an  exceedingly  learned  man,  had  fallen 
Uuk  on  the  solution  of  certain  problems,  and  entrenched 
hmis.If  in  affected  absence  of  mind.    The  Counti-ss  m.  longer 
Ii"|>'m1  to  Ix?  able  to  keep  the  secret  of  his  fits  of  mad  furv 
"iihin  the  family  circle,  as  of  „ld.    The  servants  had  already 
wiiiHssed  many  scenes  when  the  preinatiirclv  old  man's  un- 
n;i>nnmjT  rage  pa^ssed  all  bounds;  they  were  so  much  attached 
t"  ilir  Countess  that  nothing  was  ever  repeated,  but  she  lived 
in  daily  terror  of  some  outburst  in  public  of  a  freiizv  which 
iiw  ropcct  of  p<Tsons  could  now  control.     At  a  later  time  I 
liiiir.l  terrible  details  of  the  Count's  behavior  to  his  wife;  in- 
M.  iirl  of  bi-ing  a  help  to  her,  he  overwhelmed  her  with  gloomv 
i'l-lictions,  making  her  responsible  for  future  ills  I)ecaii.se 
.-h.'  ivfused  to  follow  the  insane  medical  treatment  he  wished 
!"  'iitlict  on  the  children.     If  the  Countess  went  out  walkin-' 
witli  .Iac(|ucs  and  Madeleine,  her  husband  would   prophesy 
"1  '  "ining  storms  in  spite  of  a  clear  skv  ;  then  if  by  chance  his 
pnili.tion  was  justified  by  the  event,  his  .onceit  was  so  much 
>.'.Miific(l  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  harm  done  to  bis  children 
If  '>!■''  of  them  fell  ill,  the  Count  exercised  his  wit  in  finding  a 
'I'i-i-  for  the  attack  in  the  system  of  nursing  adopted  by  his 
wil''.  which  he  would  dispute  in  its  minutest  details,  always 
ending  with  these  brutal   words,  "If  your  children  are  ill 
iipiiii.  it  is  all  vour  own  doinj:!" 

111-  carried  his  system  into  the  smallest  points  of  domestic 
I'imagement,  in  which  he  always  .saw  the  worst  side  of  things, 
an.!  ni.ide  himself  "the  devil's  advocate."  to  quote  his  old 
"  ■  Imi.in's  expression.  The  Countes>  had  arranged  that 
•''"'iin^  and  Madeleine  should  have  their  meals  at  a  different 
'"'in-  from  their  pamits,  ami  had  thus  preserved  them  from 
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the  dreadful  efferts  <»f  the  Count's  malady,  mMinp  pvptt 
storm  as  it  broke.    The  children  rarely  saw  their  fath.T. 

By  an  illusion  peculiar  to  selfish  people,  the  foniit  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  mischief  he  caused.  In  his  confidential 
conversation  with  me  he  had  indeed  blamed  himself  for  too 
great  leniency  to  his  family.  Thus  he  wielded  the  knout, 
fellinfj  and  destroying'  everything  about  him  as  a  monkey 
might  have  done,  and  after  wounding  his  victim  denied  that 
he  had  ever  touched  her.  I  understood  now  what  had  drawn 
the  lines,  as  fine  as  razor-cuts,  across  the  Countess'  brow;  I 
had  noticed  them  as  soon  as  I  saw  her.  There  is  a  sort  of 
modesty  in  noble  souls  that  keeps  them  from  uttering  their 
Borrows;  they  hide  their  griefs  from  those  they  love,  out  of 
pride  and  a  feeling  of  luxurious  charity.  And  in  spite  of 
my  urgency.  1  did  not  at  once  extract  this  confession  from 
Henriette.  She  feared  to  distress  me;  .she  let  things  out.  bit 
by  bit,  with  sudden  blushes ;  but  I  was  not  slow  to  guess  the 
aggravated  bitterness  that  her  husband's  want  of  occupation 
had  infused  into  the  domestic  miseries  of  Clochegourde. 

"Henriette."  said  I  a  few  days  later  showing  her  that  I 
had  sounded  the  depths  of  her  new  griefs,  "did  not  you  make 
a  mistake  wtien  you  planned  your  estate  so  completely  as  to 
leave  the  Count  nothing  to  employ  him?" 

"Nay,  dear,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "my  position  is  so 
critical  as  to  need  all  my  attention ;  believe  me.  T  have  studied 
everj'  alternative — they  are  all  exhausted  ft  is  true,  worries 
increase  every  day.  As  Monsieur  de  ^[ortsauf  and  I  are 
always  together.  I  cannot  diminish  them  by  distributing  them 
to  several  points;  everything  must  bring  the  same  suffering 
on  me.  1  had  thougtits  of  amusing  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf 
by  advising  tiim  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silkworms  at 
Clochegourde;  there  are  some  mulberry-trees  here  already, 
survivors  from  that  industry,  once  known  in  Touraine:  but  I 
understood  that  he  would  be  none  the  less  tvrannical  at  home, 
that  all  the  thousand  troubles  of  the  undertaking  would  fall 
upon  me. 

"You  see,  my  observing  friend."  she  went  on,  "while  a  man 
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i=  ymme  his  hnd  (|ualitie8  are  controlled  bv  the  outer  world 
n.!"'lnl  in  tiK-ir  rise  by  the  other  passions/checked  hv  res.MKJt 
•'!  jHTsons;  but  later,  in  retirement,  as  a  num  ^'n.ws  old.  little 
Mills  come  forth,  all  the  more  terrible  In-caus,.  thev  have  so 
i.'iii:  k'cn  kept  under.  Human  weakness  is  essentially  cow- 
iinli.v:  ,t  grants  neither  j)eace  nor  truce;  what  has  once  btn-n 
.-.nrrendered  yesterday  it  insists  on  to-dav,  to-morrow,  and 
t'T  ever  after;  it  takes  possession  of  all  that  is  conceded 
.ni.l  demands  more.  Stren-th  is  merciful;  it  yields  to  con- 
vi.tion;  It  IS  just  and  peaceable,  while  the  passions  that  arc 
Wm  of  weakness  are  pitiless.  They  are  never  satisfied  but 
wl..n  hey  can  behave  like  children,  who  like  stolen  fruit 
1^  Iter  ban  what  they  may  eat  at  table.  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
.^auf  takes  a  real  pleasure  in  stcalinjr  a  march  on  me;  he  who 
«nu  Id  never  deceive  anybody  loves  to  deceive  me  so  long  as 
tilt  trick  remains  unknown." 


One  morning  about  a  month  after  my  arrival,  as  we  came 
out  from  breakfa..t,  the  Countess  took  my  arm,  hurried  out 
f'.v  ..  railed  gate  that  opened  into  the  orchard,  and  dragged 
nie  away  to  the  vinevard.  ^ 

"Oh !  he  will  kill  me!"  cried  she.  "And  yet  I  must  live, 
f  only  for  the  children's  sake !  Cannot  I  have  a  single  day's 
n  M'H.' .-'  Must  I  always  be  stumbling  over  brambles,  e.xpeet- 
.n-  .N^ry  moment  to  fall,  compelle.l  every  moment  to  sum- 
"'">'  -'I  my  strength  to  keep  my  balance!  No  living  creature 
;i>r.  .ndure  such  an  expenditure  of  energy.  Tf  only  T  knew 
tl"  J-Tound  I  should  be  called  upon  to  struggle  over  if  mv 
••Hlurance  were  a  fi.ved  quantity,  my  spirit  would  bend  to 
•i;  but  no.  the  attack  comes  every  day  in  a  new  form  and 
Jns,ne  defenceless;  my  trouble  is  not  single,  but  manifold. 
Mli.\.  Felix,  you  eould  never  imagine  the  odious  aspect  hi^ 
nranny  has  assumed,  or  the  odious  measures  su-r,psted  to 

J'"i  by  his  medical  books.     Ah!  my  friend "  she  leaned 

H'T  head  on  my  shoulder  without  finishin?  her  sentence 

What  IS  to  become  of  me;  what  can  T  do?"  she  ^ypnt  on 

i!-'liting  with  the  ideas  she  had  not  uttered.     "How  can  f 
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contnid  witli  him  ?    IK-  will  kill  mi'.— Xo.  I  will  kill  myaelf— 
only  that  is  a  crimi'!     Can  1   ll v  ?     TImtu  are  tlu'  cluldren! 
Ih-manil  a  scparalinii;-'     l>ut  liow,  after  liftt-t-n  years  of  mar- 
rii'<l  lift',  am  I  td  hll  my  father  that  I  canintt  live  with  Mon- 
sieur tie  Mortraiif  whiii.  if  my  father  <)r  my  mother  were  to 
come   here,   hi-   would   he  ealm,   well-conilucted,  polite,  and 
witty.     And  beside.-;,  has  a  married  woman  a  father  and  a 
mother?     She  Ulongs,  hndy  antl  soul,  to  her  husband.     I 
used  to  live  in  ;»ea(e;  if  not  happy,  I  found  some  strength  in 
njy  ehast*'  iMtlation.     I  confess  it,  if  I  am  bereft  of  that  nega- 
tive eoTiifort  I  too  sliall  ^'o  nuid !     My  objection  is  founded 
on  reasons  not  personal  to  my.s*'lf.     Is  it  not  wicked  to  bring 
poor  little    creatures  into  the  world,  who  are  doomed  from 
birth  to  constant  sutTeriiii:?     At  the  same  time,  this  question 
of  conduct   is  >o  serious  that  I   'annot  solve  it  unai<led:  1 
am  jinlfxe  and  party  to  the  suit.     I  will  go  to  Tours  to-mor- 
row, and  consult  the  Ahbe  l?irotteau,  my  new  dirertor — for 
mv  dear  and  worthy  .\bbe  do  la  Berge  is  dead,"  she  said  in 
a  parenthesis.     "Though  ho  was  stern,  I  shall  always  mis8 
his  apostolic  firmness;  his  suceessor  is  an  angel  of  mildness 
who  is  too  easily  ti»uclied  to  rci)rimand  me.     However,  what 
courage  can  fail  tt»  find  relVeshment  in  religion?    What  reason 
but  will  gain  strength  fronv  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

"Hear  (!«m1I"  t^lw  exclaimed,  drying  her  tears  and  looking 
up  to  heaven,  "for  what  am  T  thus  punished?  But  we  must 
|„,]i,.v(. — yes,  FiMix,"  she  said,  hiying  Iter  hand  on  my  arm, 
"let  us  believe  that  we  tnust  pass  through  a  red-hot  crucible 
before  we  can  mount  holy  and  perfect  to  the  higher  spheres.— 
OuL'ht  T  to  be  silent?  Does  (Jod  forbid  my  crying  out  to  a 
friend's  heart?  Po  T  love  him  too  well?"  S!»e  clasped  me 
to  her  as  though  sli(>  feared  to  lose  me.  "Who  will  tnswer 
mv  doubts?  My  conscience  does  not  reproach  me.  The  star:* 
above  shine  down  on  men;  why  should  not  the  soul,  that 
living  star,  shed  its  fires  over  and  rouTul  a  friend  when  only 
pure  thoughts  go  out  to  him?" 

1  li-tened  in  silence  to  this  terrible  outcry,  holding  her 
clammy  hand  in  my  own,  which  was  moister  still ;  I  grasped  it 
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with  a  force  to  which  llenrii-tto  n-siMmth'tl  with  (hhihI  pros- 

siiri'. 

"  Voii  are  there,  are  you  ?"  cried  the  Count,  coming  towards 
us  harcheaded. 

Since  my  n-turn  ho  had  insisted  on  alwavs  hemp  the  third 
wlHticver  we  met,  either  Uvause  he  counted  on  some  amuse- 
ni"  111.  or  because  he  susi>t>ctc(l  (h«'  Countess  of  tcllinp  me  of  all 
h.r  sorrows  and  bewailing  herself  to  nic;  or  apain,  becauM> 
h.'  was  jealous  of  a  pleasure  he  did  not  share. 

••How  he  follows  me  al)out !"  said  she  i)i  a  tone  of  despair. 
"\\>'  will  jjo  to  look  at  the  Cios,  and  then  we  shall  „vni,|  him 
St.H.p  low  behind  the  lied-:es  and  we  shall  .'MaiH'."  \\> 
xnened  ourselves  lM-liin<l  a  thick  hed;:...  and  reaching  thi- 
vineyard  at  a  run,  found  ourselves  tarenou^di  from  the  Count 
under  an  alley  of  almond-trees. 

"Dear  Henriette,"  said  I,  holding  her  arm  pressed  apainst 
tny  heart,  and  standing  still  to  contemplate  her  in  her  sorrow 
'•vol.  could  once  sti^-r  me  wisely  thronpl,  the  |M.rilous  wavN 
■t  tlu-  great  world.  Allow  me  now  to  giv  vou  ,^ome  instruc- 
tions to  help  you  to  end  the  single-handed  du.'l  in  which  von 
nni.t  infallibly  be  defeated,  for  you  and  lu-  are  not  fi^itin-' 
with  e(pial  weapons.  Struggle  no  longer  against  a"  macf- 
niaii " 

Hush!"  she  exclaimed,  keeping  back  the  tears  that  filled 

hiT  eves. 

••Listen  to  me.my  dearest.  After  an  hour  of  his  talk,  which 
r  .n.liire  for  your  sake,  my  mind  is  often  Ix'wildered  and  my 
head  aches;  the  Count  makes  in»'  doubt  my  verv  senses;  the 
same  things  re|ieated  are  .'t.iinix'd  in  my  "brain  in  spito  of 
myself.  A  strongly  marked  monomania  is  not  infectious; 
wh-n  madness  takes  the  form  of  affecting  a  man's  views  and' 
liiiles  itself  behind  perpetual  -liscussions,  it  mav  act  terribly 
"11  flinse  who  live  with  it.  Your  patience  is  siiblime.  hut  i's 
ti  Tint  stultifying?  For  your  own  sake,  for  vour  chil- 
'!  vn'-,  change  your  system  with  the  Count.  Your  exquisite 
sii!  nii-siveness  has  increased  his  egoism:  von  treat  him  as 
a  Mtather  treats  the  child  she  spoils.   But  now,  if  you  wish  to 
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live — and  v»u  do/'  I  added,  looking  her  in  the  face,  "exert 
all  the  influence  you  have  over  him.  He  loves  and  he  fears 
you — ^yo  1  knew  it;  make  him  fear  you  more:  meet  his  dif- 
fused wii.ulness  with  a  narrow,  set  will.  Increase  your  power, 
just  as  he  has  managed  to  increase  the  concessions  you  have 
granted;  imprison  his  infirmities  in  a  narrow  moral  sphere, 
as  a  maniac  is  imprisoned  in  a  cell." 

"Dear  boy,"  said  she,  smiling  bitterly,  "none  but  a  heartless 
woman  could  play  such  a  part.  I  am  a  mother;  I  should 
make  a  feeble  executioner.  I  can  suffer — yes;  but  to  make 
others  suffer! — Never,"  she  said,  "not  even  to  attain  some 
great  or  conspicuous  advantage.  Should  I  not  have  to  falsify 
my  feelings,  disguise  my  voice,  set  n)y  face,  restrain  every 
gesture?  ...  Do  not  require  such  lies  of  me.  I  can 
stand  between  Monsieur  de  ^lortsauf  and  his  children;  I  can 
take  his  blows  so  that  they  may  fall  on  no  one  else;  that  is 
the  utmost  I  can  do  to  reconcile  so  many  antagonistic  in- 
terests." 

"Let  me  worship  you!  Saint,  thrice  saintly!"  I  ex- 
claimed, kneeling  on  one  knee,  kissing  her  dress,  and  wiping 
on  it  the  tears  that  rose  to  my  eyes. — "But  if  he  should  kill 
you !"  said  I. 

She  turned  pale,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven: 

"God's  will  be  done,"  she  replied. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  King  said  to  your  father  when 
speaking  of  you:  'That  old  wretch  of  a  Mortsauf  still  lives 
on?'" 

"What  is  a  jest  on  the  King's  lips  is  a  crime  here,"  she  said. 

In  spite  of  our  precautions,  the  Count  had  tracked  us; 
bathed  in  sweat,  he  came  up  with  us  under  a  walnut-tree, 
where  the  Countess  had  paused  to  speak  these  brave  words. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  began  to  discuss  the  vintage.  Had 
he  any  unjust  suspicions?  I  know  not,  but  he  stood  looking, 
at  us  without  saying  a  word,  or  heeding  the  damp  chill  that 
falls  from  a  walnut-tree. 

After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he  spoke  in  broken 
^ntences  of  no  significance,  with  pauses  of  very  great  signifi- 
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cance,  the  Count  said  he  had  a  sick  headache ;  he  complained 
of  it  mildly,  not  claiming  our  pity  nor  describing  his  indispo- 
.«ition  in  exaggerated  terms.  We  paid  no  heed  to  him.  When 
we  went  in  he  felt  still  worse,  talked  of  going  to  bed,  and 
did  so  without  ceremony,  with  a  simplicity  that  was  very 
unu.sual.  We  took  advantage  of  tlie  armistice  granted  us 
by  his  fit  of  hypochondria,  and  went  down  to  our  beloved  ter- 
race, taking  ^ladeleine  with  us. 

''Let  us  go  out  on  the  river,"  said  the  Countess  after  a  few 
turns;  "we  will  go  to  see  the  fish  caught  by  the  gamekeeper 
for  to-day's  supply." 

We  went  out  of  the  little  gate,  found  the  punt,  got  into  it, 
and  slowly  pushed  up  stream.  Like  three  children,  delighted 
with  trifles,  we  looked  at  the  flowers  on  the  banks,  at  the  blue 
and  green  dragon-flies,  and  the  Countess  wondered  that  she 
could  enjoy  such  tranquil  pleasures  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
acute  grief.  But  does  not  the  calm  influence  of  Xature  mov- 
ing on,  indifferent  to  our  struggles,  e.xert  a  consoling  charm? 
The  swirl  of  passion,  with  its  suppressed  longings,  har- 
monizes with  that  of  the  river;  the  flowers,  unforced  by  the 
hand  of  man,  express  his  most  secret  dreams;  the  delicious 
SCO-saw  of  a  boat  vaguely  repeats  the  thoughts  that  float  in 
the  brain. 

We  felt  the  lulling  influence  of  this  twofold  poetry.  Our 
words,  strung  to  the  diapason  of  Xature,  were  full  of  mys- 
terious grace,  and  our  eyes  shone  with  brighter  beams,  as  they 
caught  the  light  so  lavishly  shed  by  the  sun  on  the  scorching 
sliore.  The  river  was  like  a  road  on  which  we  flew.  In  short, 
disengaged  from  the  mechanical  movement  e.xerted  in  walk- 
ing, the  mind  took  possession  of  creation.  And  was  not  the 
excited  glee  of  the  little  girl  in  her  freedom — so  pretty  in 
her  movements,  so  puzzling  in  her  remarks — the  living  ex- 
pression of  two  souls  set  free,  and  indulging  in  the  ideal 
creation  of  the  being  dreamed  of  by  Plato,  and  known  to  all 
whose  youth  has  been  filled  with  happy  love? 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  that  hour,  not  in  its  indescribable 
details,  but  as  a  whole,  I  may  say  that  we  loved  each  other 
ill  every  creature,  in  every  object  that  we  saw  about  ub;  we 
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felt  outside  us  the  Iiiipiiiucss  oafh  lonircd  for:  it  sank  so 
(Iwply  into  our  luiirts,  tiiat  the  Countess  drew  otT  hor  jrlove? 
and  lot  her  beam  if ul  liaiids  play  in  the  water,  as  if  to  cool 
Bome  setri't  fires.  Ihr  eyes  spoke;  hut  hor  lips,  parted  like 
a  rose  to  the  air,  would  have  closed  on  a  desire.  You  know 
the  harmony  of  deep  notes  in  perfect  concord  with  a  high 
treble;  it  always  reminds  me  of  the  harmony  of  our  two  soula 
that  day,  never  more  to  he  repeated. 

"Where  do  y(Mir  men  fish,"  said  I,  "if  you  can  only  fish 
from  your  own  i)anks?" 

"Near  the  hrid^'e  at  Euan, "  said  she.  "The  river  is  ours 
now  from  the  liridge  at  Kuan  down  to  Clochegourde.  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortsauf  has  just  bought  forty  acres  of  meadow 
with  the  savings  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  arrears  of  his 
pension.     Does  that  surprise  you?" 

"I? — 1  only  wish  the  whole  valley  were  yours!"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  she  answered  with  a  smile. 

We  were  presently  above  Pont  de  Kuan,  at  a  spot  where  the 
Indre  witlens,  and  where  the  men  were  fishing. 

"Well,  Martineau  ?"  said  she. 

"Oh,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  luck  is  against  us.  We  have 
been  out  three  hours,  working  up  from  the  mill,  and  we  have 
caught  nothing." 

We  landed  to  help  draw  the  net  once  more,  standing,  all 
three  of  us,  in  the  shade  of  a  poplar,  with  silvery  bark,  of 
a  kind  common  on  the  Danube  and  the  Loire,  which  in  spring- 
time sheds  a  silky  white  fluff,  the  wrapper  of  its  catkins.  The 
Countess  had  n'sum.ed  her  serene  dignity;  she  repented  of 
having  confessed  her  pangs  to  me,  and  of  crying  out  like  Job 
instead  of  weeping  like  a  Magdalen — a  ilagdalen  bereft  of 
lovers,  of  feasts  and  dissipations,  but  not  without  perfume 
and  beauty. 

The  net  was  drawn  at  her  feet,  full  of  fish — tench,  barbel, 
pike,  perch,  and  an  enormous  carp  leaped  upon  the  grass. 

"They  were  sent  on  purjwse !"  said  the  keeper. 

The  laliorers  stared  open-eyed  with  admiration  of  the  wo- 
man standing  like  a  fairy  who  had  touched  the  net  with  her 
wand. 
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At  this  moment  a  groom  appeared,  ridin;,'  at  a  gallop 
across  the  fields,  and  filling  her  with  (jualiiis  of  horror. 
Jacijues  was  not  with  us;  and  a  mother's  first  instinet,  as 
Virgil  has  so  poetieally  expressed  it,  is  to  clasp  her  children 
to  her  bosom  on  the  slightest  alarm. 

"Jacques!"  she  cried.  "Where  is  Jacques?  What  has 
hiippened  to  my  boy?" 

She  did  not  love  me;  if  she  had  loved  me,  for  my  sufferings 
too,  she  would  not  have  uttered  this  cry  as  of  a  lioness  in 
di'^pair. 

"Madame  la  Comtesse,  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  much  worse." 

She  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and  ran  oif  with  me,  followed 
liy  Madeleine. 

"Come  after  me  slowly,"  said  she,  "that  the  dear  child 
may  not  overheat  herself.  You  see,  Monsieur  de  ^^ortsauf's 
walk  in  this  heat  had  put  him  into  a  perspiration,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  walnut-trees  may  bring  misfortune 
on  us." 

'I'he  wo-ds  revealed  her  purity  of  mind.  The  Count's  death 
a  misfortune! 

She  hurried  on  to  Clochcgourde,  went  in  by  a  break  in  the 
wall,  and  crossed  the  vineyard.  I  returned  as  slowly  as  she 
could  wish.  Henriette's  words  had  enlightened  me,  but  as 
til'-'  lightning-flash  which  destroys  the  garnered  harvest.  Dur- 
ing that  hour  on  the  river  I  had  fancied  that  she  cared  most 
for  me;  I  now  felt  bitterly  that  her  words  were  perfectly 
sincere.  The  lover  who  is  not  all  in  all  is  nothing.  So  I 
was  alone  in  my  love  with  the  longing  of  a  passion  that  knows 
all  its  wants,  that  feeds  on  anticipation,  on  hoped-for  kind- 
ness, and  is  satisfied  with  the  joys  of  imagination,  because 
it  confounds  with  them  those  it  looks  for  in  the  future.  If 
ricnriette  loved  me,  she  still  knew  nothing  of  the  joys  or  the 
storms  of  love.  She  lived  on  the  feeling  itself,  as  a  saint 
i>  the  spouse  of  God. 

I  was  the  object  with  which  her  thoughts  were  bound  up, 
the  sensations  she  misunderstood,  as  a  swarm  of  liees  clings 
to  some  blossoming  bough ;  but  I  was  not  the  element  of  life 
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to  her,  only  an  atlventitious  fact.  A  king  unthroi.ad,  I 
walked  on.  wondering  who  :^hould  res«tore  me  to  my  kingdom. 
In  my  crazy  jealousy  I  blamed  myself  for  never  havinrr 
greatly  dared,  for  not  having  tightened  the  bonds  of  an 
affection — which  now  seemed  to  me  refined  out  of  all 
reality — by  the  chains  of  self-evident  right  conferred  by  pos- 
session. 

The  Count's  indisposition,  caused  probably  by  a  chill  under 
the  walnut-tree,  in  a  few  hours  had  become  serious.  I  went 
off  to  Tours  to  fetch  a  ])hysician  of  note,  Monsieur  Origet, 
whom  I  could  not  bring  back  till  the  evening;  but  he  spent 
the  night  and  the  next  day  at  Clochegourde.  Though  he  had 
sent  the  groom  to  fetch  a  large  number  of  leeches,  he  thought 
immediate  bleeding  necessary,  and  had  no  lancet  with  him. 
I  rushed  off  to  Azay,  in  dreadful  weather ;  I  roused  Monsieur 
Deslandes  the  surgeon,  and  made  him  come  off  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  bird.  Ten  minutes  later  the  Count  would  have 
succumbed  ;  bleeding  saved  him. 

In  spite  of  this  first  triumph,  the  doctor  pronounced  him 
in  a  dangerously  high  fever,  one  of  those  attacks  which  come 
on  people  who  have  ailed  nothing  for  twenty  years.  The 
Countess  was  overwhelmed ;  she  believed  herself  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  disastrous  illness.  Unable  to  thank  me  for  what 
I  did,  she  was  content  to  give  me  an  occasional  smile,  with 
an  expression  that  was  equivalent  to  the  kiss  she  had  pressed 
on  my  hand;  I  wished  I  could  read  in  it  the  remorse  of  an 
illicit  passion;  but  it  was  an  act  of  contrition,  painful  to 
see  in  so  pure  a  soul,  and  the  expression  of  admiring  affection 
for  him  whom  she  considered  noble,  while  she  accused  herself 
alone  of  an  imaginary  crime.  She  loved  indeed  as  Laura 
de  Novos  loved  Petrarch,  and  not  as  Francesca  da  Rimini 
loved  Paolo — a  crushing  discoverv*  for  a  man  who  had 
dreamed  of  the  union  of  these  two  types  of  love.  The  Countess 
was  reclining,  her  frame  exhausted,  her  arms  lying  limp,  in 
a  dirty  armchair  in  that  room  that  reminded  me  of  a  wild 
boar's  den. 

Next  evening,  before  leaving,  the  doctor  told  the  Countess, 
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v.b>  had  watched  all  night,  that  she  must  send  for  a  nurse; 
the  illness  would  be  long. 

"A  nurse!"  cried  she.  "Xo.  no.  We  will  nurse  him," 
^h.■  added,  looking  at  me.     "We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  save 

liiiii." 

.\t  these  words,  the  doctor  glanced  at  us  with  an  observing 
cvo  full  of  astonishment.  The  expression  of  her  words  was 
iiioiiirh  to  lead  him  to  suspect  some  crime  that  had  failed  in 
the  execution.  He  promised  to  come  twice  a  week,  suggested 
the  treatment  to  be  pursued  bv  Monsieur  Deslandes,  and 
il( -scribed  the  alarming  symptoms  which  might  necessitate  his 
1'  iiii:  fetched  from  Tours. 

To  secure  the  Countess  at  least  one  night's  rest  out  of  two, 
I  proposed  that  she  should  allow  me  to  sit  up  with  the  Count 
111  turns  with  her;  and  thus,  not  without  difficulty,  I  per- 
suiHlwl  her  to  go  to  bed  the  third  night.  When  aU'was  still 
in  the  house,  during  a  minute  when  the  Count  was  dozing, 
I  heard  a  sigh  of  anguish  from  Henriette's  room.  Mv  anxiety' 
was  so  keen  that  I  went  to  see  her;  she  was  on  her  knees 
!«fMre  her  prie-Dieu  in  tears  and  accusing  herself :— "Ah. 
<i"<i:  if  this  is  the  price  of  a  murmur,"  she  cried,  "I  will 
never  complain  again." 

"Vou  have  left  him !"  she  exclaimed  as  she  saw  me. 

"I  heard  you  wailing  and  moaning,  and  I  was  alarmed 
alioiit  you." 

"About  me?    Oh,  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said. 

She  wanted  to  be  sure  that  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  was 
really  asleep.  We  went  down  together,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  we  looked  at  him.  He  was  weakened  by  loss  of  blood 
rather  than  sleeping;  his  restless  hands  were  tn'ing  to  pull 
tile  nounterpane  up. 

"They  say  that  is  a  trick  of  the  dying,"  said  she.  "Oh, 
if  he  were  to  die  of  this  illness  brought  on  by  us,  I  would 
never  marry  again :  I  swear  it !"  she  went  on,  solemnly  hold- 
in-  out  her  hand  over  the  Count's  head. 

"I  have  done  all  I  can  to  save  him,"  said  I. 

'•Vou !  Oh,  you  are  most  good !"  said  she.  "It  is  I— I 
am  the  guilty  one." 
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She  Itont  down  over  tlic  imckcivil  brow.  wiiH-d  away  the 
iiioist'iiv  with  licr  hjiir.  iiml  ^'tivc  it  a  sacird  kiss.  But  I  noted, 
not  witliout  secret  sali-t'iutinii,  tliat  s!ie  l)estowe(l  this  caress 
as  an  e.\itiati<in. 

'•Bhmehe— some  drink."  >aid  the  fount  in  a  feeUe  voice. 
"You  see,  he  oiilv  ree(',i:iiizes  me.""  .-he  said  as  she  hroujrht 
him  a  ghiss.    .\nd  l.y  her  toni'  and  her  aireetionato  attentions 
to  him.  .-he  trie(l  to  lieap  insidt  on  tlie  feeling's  that  hound 
us,  iminohitin>r  them  to  tlie  sick  man. 

"llonriette,"  said  I,  "^-'o  and  take  some  rest,  I  entreat  you." 
"Ilenriette  no  more!"  she  said.  interniptin<;  me  with  im- 
perious haste. 

"do  to  bed,  or  you  will  1h'  ill.     Your  children,  he  himself 
would  (h'sire  you  to  spare  y(Uirself.     Tliere  are  times  when 
sellishness  is  a  sublime  virtue." 
"Yes,"  said  she. 

And  she  went,  ur^'in^'  me  to  watch  her  husband,  by  gestures 
that  mi;.dit  have  seemed  to  indicate  api)roaehin<r  delirium  if 
the  {Trace  of  childhood  had  not  mingkd  with  the  passionate 
entreaty  of  rei)entance. 

This  scene,  fri<rhlful  as  companvl  with  the  usual  state  of 
this  placid  soul,  alariiu'd  me;  I  feared  the  extravajiance  of  her 
conscience.  \Vhen  the  doctor  next  came,  I  explained  to  him 
the  scruples,  as  of  a  sacred  ermine,  that  were  tormenting 
my  spotless  Ilenriette.  This  confidence.  thou«,di  very  guarded, 
dispelled  Monsieur  Ori.iret's  suspicions,  and  he  soothed  the 
terrors  of  that  sweet  soul  by  assuring  her  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  Count  must  have  had  this  violent  attack,  and  that 
the  chill  he  had  taken  under  the  walnut-tree  had  been  bene- 
ficial rather  than  injurious  by  bringing  it  on. 

For  fifty-two  days  the  Count  hovered  between  life  and 
death.  Henriette  and  I  sat  up  with  liiin  in  turn,  each  for 
twenty-si.x  nights.  "Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  undoubtedly  owed 
his  recovery  to  our  care,  and  the  scniiiulous  exactitude  with 
which  we  carried  luit  Monsieur  Origit's  instructions.  Tiike 
all  philosophical  doctors,  whose  shrewd  observation  justifies 
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tlwrn  in  (]<nil)tin;j  a  noldc  act  inn,  .■vcn  whon  it  in  morolv  the 
H.Kt  fiiifiliiicnt  of  a  duty,  this  man,  uhilo  noticinv  tho 
rivalry  of  heroism  iH-twccn  nw  and  the  fotintoss,  could  not 
lirip  \vafchi"c^  lis  with  incpiisitivc  cyt's,  so  fearful  was  he  of 
1»  ill--  (he!-         )f  his  admiration. 

"in  s,  ,  a  ease  as  this,"  said  he  on  the  oroasion  of  his 
tliini  vi  .f,  "death  finds  a  ready  anxiliary  in  the  mind  when 
.!  i«  so  seriously  afTected  as  that  of  the  ir'oiint.  The  doetor, 
tin-  nurse,  those  who  are  ahout  tin-  [)atient  hold  his  life  in 
thrir  hands;  for  a  sinjrle  word,  a  mere  gesture  of  apprehen- 
sion, may  he  as  fatal  as  poison." 

.\s  he  spoke  thus  ()ri-:et  studied  my  faee  and  mv  expres- 
Mon:  l.nt  he  rend  in  my  eyes  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  .soul. 
I'm,  indeed,  throujihout  this  eruel  il]ness,"mv  mind  was  never 
onrr  invaded  hy  the  very  .<li-,'htest  of  those  involuntarv  evil 
uli  ,is  which  sometimes  sear  the  most  innocent  conscience. 

Vor  those  who  contemplate  nature  as  a  whole,  evervthinjj 
trti.js  to  union  by  a.^siniilation.  The  spiritual  world  must  ho 
p.Nrrned  hy  an  analocrous  principle.  In  a  pure  realm  all  is 
[iinv.  In  Henriette's  presence  there  was  a  fragrance  as  of 
h-.ivcn  itself;  it  seems  as  though  any  not  irreproachable 
ili'Hiirlit  must  alienate  me  from  her  for  ever.  Hence  she  was 
n-!  only  my  happiness,  she  was  also  my  virtue.  Finding  ua 
;i!«;iys  unfailingly  attentive  and  carefiil,  the  doetor  put  an 
in.l.-.(ril)able  tone  of  pious  pathos  into  his  words  and  man- 
iiiT.  ,is  if  he  were  thinking— "These  are  the  real  sufferers; 
till  V  hide  their  wonnds  and  forget  them." 

Hy  an  clfect  of  contrast  which,  as  this  worthy  man  assured 
'1^.  i-^  common  enough  in  such  wrecks  of  inanhood.  Monsieur 
'!'■  Mortsauf  was  patient  and  tractable,  never  complained, 
nil.!  showed  the  most  wonderful  docility— he  who  in  health 
(o'li'l  not  do  the  least  thing  without  a 'thousand  comments. 
Til,,  .(.(.ret  of  this  submission  to  medical  treatment,  formerly 
^<'  >r.,i,t(.d.  was  a  covert  dread  of  death,  another  contrast  in 
i'  iiMH  of  unblemished  courage.  .\nd  this  fear  niav  perhaps 
■■'  inf  for  various  singular  features  in  the  altered  temper 
li'  "V.L.tl  to  his  misfortunes. 
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Shall  1  confess  to  voii.  Natalie,  and  will  you  k'liovo  mo? 
Those  fifty  davs,  and  the  month  that  eanie  after,  were  the 
golden  davs  of'  mv  life.  In  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  sou! 
is  not  love  what,  in  a  l)road  valley,  the  river  is  to  which  llow 
all  the  rains,  the  i)ro..l<s  and  torrents,  into  whieh  are  homo 
the  trees  and  flowers,  thi-  gravel  of  its  hanks,  and  the  fra<;- 
ments  of  tho  higher  rocks?  It  is  fed  alike  hy  storms  and  by 
the  slow  tribute  of  rippling  springs.  Yes,  when  we  love, 
cvervthing  feeds  love. 

The  first  groat  danger  past,  the  Countess  and  I  bocaine 
accustomed  to  sickness.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  constant  care  necdt-d  hy  the  Count,  his  room,  which  we 
had  found  in  such  di-<order,  was  made  neat  and  pretty.  Ere 
long  we  lived  there  like  two  beings  dropjwd  on  a  desert  island; 
for  not  only  do  troubles  isolate  us,  but  they  silence  the  petty 
conventionality  of  the  world.  And  then  for  the  sick  man's 
benefit  we  were  forced  into  contact  such  as  no  other  event 
could  have  brought  about.  How  often  did  our  hands  meet, 
heretofore  so  shy,  in  doing  her  husband  some  service.  Was 
it  not  my  part  to  support  and  help  Henriette?  Carried  away 
bv  a  duty  that  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  soldier  at  an 
outpost,  "she  would  often  forget  to  eat ;  then  I  would  bring  her 
food,  sometimes  on  her  knee— a  hasty  meal  necessitating  a 
hundred  little  services.  It  was  a  childish  scene  on  the  brink 
of  a  yawning  grave.  She  would  hastily  order  me  to  prepare 
what  might  save  the  Count  some  discomfort,  and  employ  me 
<m  a  variety  of  trivial  tasks. 

In  the  early  days,  when  the  imminence  of  danger  stifled 
the  subtle  distinctions  of  ordinan-  life,  as  in  the  field  of 
battle,  she  inevitably  neglected  the  reserve  which  every  wo- 
man, even  the  most  simple-minded,  maintains  in  her  speech, 
looks,  and  behavior  when  she  is  surrounded  by  the  world  or  by 
her  family,  but  which  is  incompatible  with  the  undress  of 
intimacy.  Would  she  not  come  to  call  me  at  the  chirp  of 
awakening  birds  in  a  morning  wrapper  that  sometimes  al- 
lowed Tue  a  glimp.=;e  of  the  dazzling  charms,  which,  in  my 
wild  hopes,  I  regarded  as  my  own?    Though  always  dignified 
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ami  lofty,  could  she  not  aleo  be  familiar?  And,  indeed, 
iliiiiiij;  the  first  few  days,  that  dnn^'er  so  completely  elimi- 
iiat(  (1  every  passionate  meaning  from  the  privacy  of  our  inti- 
mate intercourse,  that  she  thou<:ht  of  no  harm;  and 
iiittrwards,  when  reflection  came,  she  felt  perhaps  that  any 
(haiige  of  demeanor  would  imply  an  insult  art  much  to  herself 
MS  to  me.  VVe  found  ourselves  insensibly  familiarized,  half 
\v((i,  as  it  were.  She  showed  herself  nobly  confiding,  as  sure 
('f  II, e  as  of  herself.    Thus  1  grew  more  deeply  into  her  heart. 

'Ilie  Countess  was  my  Ilenriette  once  more,  llenriette  con- 
-i rallied  to  love  me  yet  more,  as  I  strove  to  U-  her  .second 
M'lf.  Kre  long,  I  never  had  to  wait  for  her  hand,  whieh  she 
would  give  me  irresistibly  at  the  least  Ix'seeching  glance;  and 
1  roiijd  study  with  delight  the  outlines  of  Iut  line  figure  with- 
out lier  shrinking  from  my  gaze,  during  the  long  hours  while 
wf  sat  listening  to  the  patient's  slumbers.  The  slender  joys 
uc  allowed  ourselves,  the  appealing  looks,  the  words  spoken 
in  11  whisper  not  to  awake  the  Count,  the  hopes  and  fears 
repeated  again  and  again,  in  short,  the  myriad  details  of  this 
fu.-ion  of  two  hearts  so  long  sundered,  stood  out  distinctly 
a;:ainst  the  sad  gloom  of  the  real  scene  before  us.  We  read 
1  iird  other's  souls  through  and  through  in  the  course  of  this< 
li'iiir  test,  to  which  the  strongest  affections  sometimes  suc- 
tiniib,  unable  to  withstand  the  familiarity  of  every  hour,  and 
dropping  away  after  testing  the  unyielding  cohesion  which 
makes  life  so  heavy  or  so  light  a  burden. 

Vou  know  what  mischief  comes  of  a  master's  long  illness, 
uliai  disorder  in  his  business;  there  is  iwver  time  for  any- 
thing; the  stoppage  put  to  his  life  hamiKTs  th-  movement 
of  the  house  and  family.  Though  ever\  ling  ■'  ...vs  fell  on 
Madame  de  Mortsauf,  the  Count  was  of  use  the  estate; 
111'  Went  to  talk  to  the  farmers,  he  called  on  le  business 
a^'ents,  he  drew  the  ren.s;  if  she  was  the  smu  .  he  was  the 

Itodv.    I  now  appointed  my.self  steward  that  -  le^t  nurse 

tlie  Count  without  fear  of  ruin  out  of  door-  i f^pted 

'vorvthing  without  apologies,  without  thanks,  irtition 

of  hoii-ehold  cares  was  another  happy  communii  utcrests, 
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ami  llu'  onlfiv  1  ^.t\i'  in  li<  r  iianif.     In  lur  room  in  the  (ncii- 

'ilVfi   We  oil.  11   (li.-t  ll-,M  «l    till'  <  llllillfll'.-   |ir«t.-|M'Ct^.      TIh'SC  r.  II- 

vjTMilioii.-.  lent  a  -till  I'lirtlii'r  x  iiililainc  of  rciilitv  to  our 
iiiak(-litlic\t'  iiiiinir.l  lil'f.  i!"\v -l.ullv  would  lli'iirirlti-  Inid 
hiTM'lt'  to  iii\  [ilaviii;:  lli»'  nuir-tt  r's  jiarLpnttinj,'  im«'  in  lii:<  iiliic.- 
at  talilf.  .-.fiiiliii;;  n.(  to  .-|>c,ik  to  the  ;,Miiirkir|u'r ;  and  all  with 
.-iniplf  iiiiiorciHi',  liiit  1.' I  witli  lit  tin-  sect',  t  |.i(:isiin'  wiiicli 
tile  iiio.-t  \irtiioii»  woman  on  earth  mii»l  fc«'l  at  (indinj:  u 
iniddif  loui.-"'  cotiiliiiiiii''  .-irict  o1pmt\  ;ifi'iii  of  cmtv  law  with 
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lid-  iiiicoiiftsscd  wi.-lit<.    Til''  Count,  niilli- 
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tied  by  illin-s,  w.i>  no  Ion,u'»T  a  wci^rlit  on  his  wife  or  on  the 
lioiiM';  and  now  tlu-  Connlc"'.-  was  hcrsflf,  she  had  a  rijiht  to 
atti'iid  to  iiif  and  make  iii'  tin-  oliject  of  cndk'ss  cares.  What 
joy  I  flit  on  (li,-ro\t  riiiLT  in  her  a  |iiiri)o-e  of  which  she.  per- 
haps, wa.>  hut  va,LMiely  conscioii>,  thoii-rh  it  was  cxtjuisitcly 
expressed — of  revealing'  to  me  all  the  worth  of  her  person 
and  her  character,  of  making'  me  feel  the  chan;.'c  that  came 
over  her  when  she  felt  her-elf  understood  I  'Phis  l)!ossom, 
constantly  curlc'l  iiii  in  tin-  (<ild  atnios|iliere  of  her  ho 
unfolded  heforc  my  eyes  and  for  me  atone:  she  had  as  much 
dcli^dit  in  opcniiifj  as  1  had  in  lookin-r  on  with  the  inquisitive 
eye  of  love. 

On  the  inornin;,'!!  when  I  slept  late,  after  sitting  up  all 
ni^dit,  llcnricttc  wa.s  up  hefore  any  one.  She  preser\'ed  the 
most  iicrfecl  silence;  .lacipie;*  and  Madeleine,  without  needin,; 
to  he  told,  went  away  to  jilay.  She  would  devise  endless  wiles 
to  lay  my  tahle  herself,  and  she  would  serve  my  hreakfa^it 
with  .such  a  s|)arkle  of  <:lee  in  every  movement,  with  such  a 
wild  swallow-like  jirecision.  with  such  a  color  in  her  cheeks, 
in  her  voice,  such  a  lynx-like  keenness  of 
>f  the  soul  he  described?     She 


uavenni 


an  such  expansion^ 


such  (1 

was  often  overpowered  by  fatiirue;  hut  if  by  chance  at  one  of 
these  moments  I  needed  anythinj.',  she  found  fresh  stren;.'th 
for  me,  as  for  her  children;  she  started  u])  active,  busy,  and 
;:lad.  She  loved  to  shed  her  tenderness  like  sunbeams  through 
Natalie,  some  women   here   below  enjov  the 


air. 


[es. 


the 

privilege.-  of  angelic  si»irits,  and,  like  them,  diffuse  the  light 
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which  Snint-Miirtin,  the  imknuun  philosophor,  tflle  ug  is  in- 
trlliiri'iit,  iiu'lodioux,  and  fra;:rimt. 

M.nri.'ttc.  secure  in  my  n-ticnioo,  rpjoiml  in  liftinjr  the 
h.aw  curtain  wliich  hid  tlio  fiitiiiv  finm  ih  hy  ^howin^'  hcrs.'|f 
t'  iiic  Hi  two  women:  the  wotnan  in  Ixtiids  who  had  fascinated 
iiic  in  spito  of  her  asperities;  the  woman  freed,  wh.we  sweet- 
II  -«  was  to  seal  my  love  to  etcrtiily.  What  a  tiitferenee! 
Ml. lame  do  Mortsauf  was  a  love-liird  transported  into  cold 
i'un.pe.  sadly  droopin;,'  on  its  p<'rch.  tmite  ami  <lyinj,'  in  the 
c;i.'f  where  it  is  kept  hy  some  naturalist;  Henriette  was  the 
liinl  >in,L'in;,'  its  Oriental  rafitnres  in  u  <,'rove  on  the  hanka 
of  !lie  (lanjres,  and  iiyin^j  like  a  livinj;  jr<'in  from  hou^h  to 
Loii-li  lunid  the  rosy  flowiTs  of  an  ever-hlwmin^j  Volkaineria. 

11. r  beauty  was  renewti],  her  spirit  r.'vived.  These  eon- 
sMiil  fireworks  of  gladness  were  a  secret  k'tween  our  two 
soul-:  for  to  the  ('o\int(ss  the  eye  of  the  Ahh6  de  Dominis, 
wliu  represented  the  world,  was  more  alarming  than  her  hus- 
Laiil's.  She,  like  me.  took  pleasure  in  giving  her  words  in- 
p  nil. MS  turns;  she  hid  her  glee  under  a  jest,  and  veiled  the 
evi.l.  nces  of  her  afTection  under  the  specious  flag  of  gratitiule. 

"We  have  put  your  friendship  to  the  severest  tests,  Felix," 
she  would  say  ut  dinner.  "We  may  surely  grant  him  such  lib- 
m\r~  as  we  allow  to  Jacques,  Monsiv-ur  i'Abb6?" 

The  austere  Abbe  replied  with  the  kindly  smile  of  a  pious 
man  who  reads  hearts  and  finds  them  pure;  indeed,  he  always 
tr.  ii.  d  the  Countess  with  the  respect  mingled  with  adoration 
that  we  feel  for  angels. 

T\\  ice  in  those  fifty  days  the  Countess  went  perhaps  across 
th.  horder  line  that  limited  our  affection  ;  but  those  two  occa- 
fi'iK  were  shrouded  in  a  veil  that  was  not  lifted  till  our  day 
of  -supreme  avowals.  One  morning,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
'^'oiiiit's  illness,  just  when  she  was  repenting  of  having  treated 
inc  ^o  severely  by  denying  me  the  harmless  privileges  of  a 
'haM.ned  affection,  I  sat  waiting  for  her  to  take  my  place.  I 
«.;■  ..virtired.  and  fell  asleep,  my  head  resting  against  the 
wa!!  1  Mwoke  with  a  start,  feeling  my  forehead  touched  hy 
son;,  thing  mysteriously  cool,  that  gave  me  a  sensation  as  if 
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a  rose  had  lain  on  it.  I  saw  the  Countess  some  ct^p"  away 
from  me,  saying: 

"Here  I  am!" 

I  went  away,  but  as  I  wished  her  good-morning,  I  took  her 
hand,  and  felt  that  it  was  moist  and  trembling. 

"Are  you  ailing?"  said  I. 

"Why  do  you  ask  ?"  she  answered.  I  looked  at  her,  coloring 
with  confusion. 

"I  had  been  dreaming,"  said  I. 

One  evening,  during  the  last  visits  paid  by  Origet,  who 
had  pronounced  the  Count  certainly  convalescent,  I  was  in 
the  garden  with  Jacques  and  ^ladeleine;  we  were  all  three 
Iving  on  the  steps  absorbed  in  a  game  of  spillikins  that  we 
had  contrived  with  splinters  of  straw  and  hooks  made  of  pins. 
Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  was  asleep.  The  doctor,  while  waiting 
for  his  horse  to  be  put  to,  was  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
'','ountess  in  the  drawing-room,  ilonsieur  Origet  presently 
left  without  my  noticing  his  departure.  After  seeing  him 
off,  Henriette  leaned  against  the  window,  whence  she  looked 
down  on  us  for  a  long  time  though  we  did  not  know  it.  It 
was  one  of  those  hot  evenings  when  the  sky  turns  to  copper 
color,  when  the  country  sends  out  a  thousand  confused  voices 
to  the  echoes.  A  last  gleam  of  sunshine  lingered  on  the 
roofs,  the  flowers  of  the  garden  scented  the  air,  the  bells  of 
the  cattle  being  brought  home  to  the  byres,  came  from  afar. 
And  we,  in  sympathy  with  the  stillness  of  this  calm  hour, 
Btifled  our  laughter  for  fear  of  waking  the  Count. 

Suddenly,  above  the  flutter  of  a  gown,  I  heard  the  guttural 
gasp  of  a  strongly  suppressed  sob ;  I  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room,  I  found  the  Countess  sitting  in  the  window  recess,  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face;  .she  knew  my  step,  and,  by  an  im- 
perious gesture,  desired  me  to  leave  her  alone.  I  went  up  to 
her,  heartsick  with  alarm,  and  wanted  to  force  away  her  hand- 
kerchief ;  her  face  was  drowned  in  tears.  She  fled  to  her  own 
room,  and  did  not  come  out  till  it  was  time  for  prayers.  For 
the  first  time  in  those  fifty  days  I  led  her  to  the  terrace,  and 
asked  li(>r  the  cause  of  her  a;ritation  :  but  she  affootod  the  most 
flippant  cheerfulness,  justifying  it  by  Origet's  good  news. 
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"Henriettc,  Honriotte,"  said  I,  "you  knew  that  whon  I 
foimd  you  cryinfr.  Hctwoon  us  a  lie  is  preposterous.  Why 
would  you  not  allow  nie  to  \vi2)e  away  your  tears?  Can  they 
li.ive  been  for  ine?" 

••I  was  thinking,"  she  answered,  "that  to  me  this  illnrsj 
has  been  a  resi)ite  from  misery.  Xow  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  fear  for  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf,  I  must  fear  for 
niysolf." 

She  was  right.  The  Count's  returning  health  was  marked 
l.v  his  grotesque  moods;  he  began  to  declare  that  neither  his 
wile,  nor  I,  nor  the  doctor  knew  how  to  treat  him;  we  were 
nil  ignorant  of  his  complaint  and  of  his  constitution,  of  his 
sutlVnngs,  and  of  the  suitable  remedies.  Origet,  infatuated 
hy  iieaven  knows  what  quackery,  thought  it  was  a  degeneracy 
of  I  he  secretions,  while  he  ought  only  to  have  studied  the 
(li-order  of  the  pylorus ! 

<»ne  day,  looking  at  us  mischievously,  like  a  man  who  has 
f[ii('d  out  or  guessed  something,  he  said  to  his  wife,  with  a 
smile: 

"Well,  my  dear,  and  if  I  had  died— you  would  have  re- 
grcitcd   me,  no  doubt,  but,  confess,  you   would  have  been 

T' signed." 

'•I  should  have  worn  Court  mourning,  red  and  black,"  she 

Slid,  laughing  to  silence  him. 

It  was  especially  with  regard  to  his  food,  which  the  doctor 
ii.-.<i  carefully  limited,  forbidding  that  the  patient's  craving 
sli'uild  be  satisfied,  that  we  had  the  most  violent  scenes  and 
"iitcries,  with  which  nothing  could  be  compared  in  the  past, 
f-r  ilie  Count's  temper  was  all  the  more  atrocious  for  having 
l"'n  to  sleep,  so  to  speak.  Fortified  by  the  physician's  or- 
i!'!-^  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  servants,  and  confirmed  by 
'111',  fur  I  .saw  in  this  contest  a  way  of  teaching  her  to  govern 
'i-!'  husband,  the  Countess  was  resolute  in  her  resistance; 
she  listened  with  a  calm  countenance  to  his  frenzy  and  scold- 
iiiL':  by  thinking  of  him  as  a  child — as  he  was— .she  accus- 
t"ii!'d  herself  to  hear  his  abusive  words.  Thus  at  last  T  was 
so  happy  as  to  see  her  assert  her  authority  over  this  disordered 
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mind.     The  Count  rallcfl  out.  imt  he  obeyed;  and  he  obeyed 
all  the  more  after  the  ;rreatest  outcry. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  the  results,  llenriette  would 
often  shed  tears  at  the  sighl  of  this  feeble  and  haggard  old 
man,  his  forehead  yellower  than  a  falling  leaf,  his  eyes  dim. 
his  hands  tremulous;  she  would  l)laiiie  herself  for  her  stern- 
ness, and  could  seldom  resist  the  delight  she  saw  in  tlv 
Count's  eyes  when,  as  she  doled  out  his  meals,  she  exceeded 
the  doctor's  restrictions.  She  was  all  the  sweeter  and  milder 
to  him  for  having  been  so  to  me;  still,  there  were  shades  of 
difference  which  filled  my  heart  with  boundless  joy.  She  was 
not  indefatigable;  she  knew  when  to  call  the  servants  to  wait 
on  the  Count  if  his  whims  wove  too  many  in  rapid  succession, 
and  he  began  to  complain  of  her  misunderstanding  him. 

The  Countess  jjurpo.-ed  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
Monsieur  de  Mortsaul's  recovery;  she  commanded  a  special 
mass,  and  bade  me  offer  her  my  arm  to  escort  her  to  church. 
I  did  lier  bidding;  but  during  the  service  I  went  to  call  on 
Monsieur  and  ^ladanie  de  Cliessel.     On  my  return  she  tried 

to  scold  me. 

"Henriette,"  said  T,  "I  am  incapable  of  deceit.  I  can 
throw  myself  into  the  water  to  rescue  my  enemy  when  he  is 
drowning,  1  can  lend  him  my  cloak  to  warm  him — in  short, 
I  can  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget." 

She  said  nothing,  but  pressed  my  arm  to  her  heart. 

"You  are  an  angel;  yon  were,  no  doulit.  sincere  in  your 
thanksgiving,"  I  went  on.  "The  mother  of  the  I'rince  of  the 
Peace  was  snatched  from  the  hands  of  a  mob  who  wanted  to 
kill  her.  and  when  the  Queen  asked  her,  'What  did  you  do?'— 
'I  prayed  for  them.'  said  she.  Women  are  all  like  that:  I  am 
a  man,  and  necessarily  imperfect." 

"Do  not  slander  yourself."  said  she,  shaking  my  arm 
sharply.    "Perhaps  yon  are  better  than  1  am." 

"Yes,"  replied  T.  "for  T  would  give  eternity  for  a  single 


day  of  happiness,  while  to  you  ! 


Me !''  she  cried,  with  a  haughty  glance. 


I   i 
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I  was  silent,  and  my  eyes  fell  under  the  lightning  of  her 

r\CS. 

••Me  I"  she  went  on.  ''Of  what  me  are  you  speaking? 
Tlicrc  are  in  ine  many  iiic's.  Those  children,"  and  «he  pointed 
in  .Faoijues  and  Madeleine,  "are  p.'.rl  of  me. — Felix,"  she  said 
in  u  heart-rending  tone,  "'do  you  ihink  mo  selfish?  Do  you 
ihiiik  that  I  would  .saerilice  eternity  to  rceompense  him  who 
;-.  sicrifking  this  life  for  me?  The  thought  is  a  shocking  one ; 
it  is  contrary  to  every  sentiment  of  religion.  Can  a  woman 
uii.)  falls  so  low  rise  again?  Can  her  happiness  ahsolve  her? 
—  Voii  will  drive  me  .soon  to  (.ceide  the  question  !  Yes,  I  am 
l"i raying  at  last  a  secret  of  my  conscience;  the  idea  has  often 
(loosed  my  mind,  I  have  e.xpiatcd  it  hy  hitter  penance;  it  was 
ihf  cause  of  the  tears  you  wanted  me  to  account  for  the  other 
day " 

•Are  you  not  attributing  too  great  importance  to  certain 
tilings  on  which  ordinary  women  set  a  high  value,  and  which 
vi'U  ought  to " 


]': 


•Oh,"  cried  she,  interrupting  me,  "do   vou  value  them 


Such  an  argument  put  an  end  to  all  reasoning. 

"Well,"  she  went  on,  "I  will  toll  you !— Yos,  I  could  be  so 
ni.an  as  to  desert  the  poor  old  man  whose  life  is  in  niv  hands. 
But.  dear  friend,  those  two  poor,  feeble  little  creatures 
you  see  before  us,  Jacques  and  Madelein<> — would  not  they 
hr  left  with  tlu'ir  father?  And  do  you  think,  I  ask  you,  do 
yr.ii  helieve  that  they  could  survive  three  months  under  that 
man's  insensate  tyranny?  If  hy  failing  in  my  duty,  I  alone" 
--he  smiled  loftily.     "But  should  I  not  he  killing  my  two 

•  IiiMren?     Their  doom  would  he  certain.— Great  Ood !"  she 

•  \i  iiiiined.  "how  can  wo  talk  of  such  things?    Go  and  marry, 
ami  leave  mc  to  die." 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  concentrated  bitterness,  that 
■^'i''  stifled  the  outburst  of  mv  passion. 

"Y<n\  cried  out  up  there,  under  the  walnut-tree.  T  have 
j:  t  cried  out  here,  under  these  alders.  That  is  all.  Hence- 
f'Tih  I  am  silent." 
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"Your  goncrosity  overwlioliiis  me,"  ?ai(l  she,  looking  up  to 
heaven. 

We  had  by  this  time  roiiclied  tlie  tcrraoo,  and  found  tln' 
Count  seated  there  in  a  ohnir,  in  the  sunshine.  The  sight 
of  that  shrunken  fare,  hardly  animated  by  a  faint  smile,  ex- 
tinguislied  the  flames  that  liad  flared  up  from  the  ashes.  I 
leaned  against  the  parapet,  contemplating  the  picture  before 
me:  the  infirm  man  with  his  two  still  delicate  children;  his 
wife,  pale  with  watching,  and  grown  thin  from  excess  of  work, 
from  the  alarms,  and  perhaps  from  the  joys,  of  these  two 
dreadful  months,  though  at  this  moment  she  was  decplv 
flushed  from  the  emotions  of  the  scene  she  had  gone  through. 
At  the  sight  of  this  suffering  family,  shrouded  under  tho 
tremulous  foliage  through  which  fell  the  gray  light  of  a  dull 
autumn  day,  I  felt  the  ties  relax  which  hold  body  and  soul 
together.  I  experienced  for  the  first  time  that  moral  revul- 
sion which,  it  is  said,  the  stoutest  fighters  feel  in  tho  fury  of 
the  fray,  a  .«ort  of  chilling  madness  that  makes  a  coward  of 
the  bravest,  a  bigot  of  a  disbeliever,  which  induces  total  indif- 
ference to  everything,  even  to  the  most  vital  sentiments — to 
honor,  to  love;  for  doubt  robs  us  of  all  knowledge  of  ourselv(s. 
and  disgusts  us  with  life.  Poor  nervous  creatures,  who,  by 
your  high-strung  organization,  are  delivered  over  defence- 
less to  I  know  not  what  fatality,  who  shall  be  your  peers  and 
judges?  I  understood  how  the  bold  youth  who  had  erewhile 
put  out  a  hand  to  grasp  the  ^larshal's  baton,  who  had  boon 
no  less  skilled  in  diplomacy  than  intrepid  as  a  captain,  bad 
become  the  unconscious  murderer  I  saw  before  me !  Could 
my  own  desires,  at  this  moment  wreathed  with  roses,  brincr 
me  to  such  an  end  ?  Appalled  alike  by  the  cause  and  the  effect, 
asking,  like  the  impious,  where  in  all  this  was  Providence.  I 
could  not  restrain  two  tears  that  fell  down  my  cheeks. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear,  good  Felix?"  asked  Madeleine 
in  her  childish  voice. 

Tbcti  ITenriette  dispelled  those  black  vapors  and  gloom 
by  an  anxious  look,  which  shone  on  mv  soul  like  the  sun. 

At  this  moment  the  old  groom  from  Tours  brought  me  a 
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iHt.T,  at  tlie  si^'lit  of  which  I  could  not  help  uttering  a  cry 
01  surprise,  and  Miulmnc  dc  Mortsauf  trembled  at  mv  dismay 
1  saw  the  seal  of  the  Cal.iiiet.    The  Kin<,'  ordered  me  back.    I 
livid  the  letter  out  to  her;  she  read  it  in  a  flash. 

•lie  is  fjoing  away!"  said  the  Count. 

"What  will  become  of  me?"  .«he  said  to  me,  for  the  firs^ 
time  (•f)ntemplatinfj  her  desert  without  sunshine. 

\V(.  paused  in  a  stupefied  frame  of  mind,  which  oppressed 
11-  all  ecpially,  for  we  had  never  before  so  aoutelv  felt  that  we 
wriv  all  indispensable  to  each  other.  The  Countess,  as  she 
talked  even  of  the  most  indifferent  matters,  spoke  in  an  al- 
I'l-.d  voice,  as  tliourrh  the  instrument  had  lost  several  strings 
iin.l  those  that  reiuained  were  loosened.  Her  movements  were' 
iipatjietie,  her  looks  had  lost  their  light.  I  begged  her  to  con- 
ti'l''  licr  thoughts  lo  me. 

■Have  I  any  thoughts?"  said  she. 

Slic  led  me  a«ay  to  her  room,  made  mo  sit  down  on  the 
s'.ta.  hunted  in  the  drawer  of  her  dressing-table,  and  then 
knrchng  down  in  front  of  me,  she  said : 

"Here  is  all  the  hair  1  have  lost  these  twelve  months  past- 
tak..  It— it  is  yours  by  right ;  you  will  some  day  know  how  and 
why. 

I  ircntly  bent  over  her,  she  did  not  shrink  to  avoid  mv  lips 
and  I  pressed  them  to  her  brow  solemnlv,  with  no  guilty 
'Xfiicment,  no  inviting  passion.  Did  she' mean  to  sacrifice 
•■vntbing?  Or  had  she,  like  me,  onlv  come  to  look  over  the 
imnpice?— If  love  had  prompted  her  to  abandon  herself 
'h>'  (ould  not  have  been  so  profoundlv  calm,  have  given  me 
tliai  religious  look,  or  have  said  in  her  clear  voice: 

"Vou  have  quite  forgiven  me?" 

I  -ft  out  in  the  evening,  she  accompanied  me  on  the  road  to 
I'-aiK'slc,  and  we  stood  under  the  walnut-tree:  I  pointed  it 
out  t,,-  her,  telling  her  how  I  had  first  seen  it,  four  years  ago. 

■'  I'lic  valley  was  so  lovely !"  I  exclaimed. 

"And  now?"  she  said  eagerly. 

"Now  you  are  under  the  tree,"  said  I;  "and  the  valley  is 

our  uwu  "  -^ 
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She  bont  hor  head,  and  thoro  we  parted.  She  got  into  the 
carriage  again  with  MadoU'ino,  and  I  into  mine,  alone. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  was  fortunately  taken  up  by  a 
press  of  work  which  fortibly  diverted  my  mind,  and  obliged 
me  to  live  apart  from  tl-.e  world,  which  f.-rgot  me.  I  corre- 
sponded with  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  to  whom  I  sent  my  jour- 
nal every  week,  and  who  replied  twice  a  month.  It  was  an 
obscure  and  busy  life,  resembling  the  overgrown,  flower\- 
nooks,  quite  unknown,  which  I  had  admired  in  the  depths  of 
the  woods  when  composing  fresh  poems  of  llowers  during  the 
last  fortnight. 

All  ye  who  love,  bind  yourselves  by  these  delightful  duties; 
impose  a  rule  on  yourselves,  to  be  carried  out,  as  the  Church 
does  on  Christians,  for  every  day. 

The  rigorous  observances  created  by  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion are  a  grand  idea;  they  trace  deeper  and  deeper  grooves 
of  duty  in  tlie  soul  by  the  repetition  of  acts  which  encourage 
hope  and  fear.  The  feelings  always  flow,  a  living  stream,  in 
these  channels  which  keep  the  current  within  bounds  and 
purify  it.  perpetually  refreshing  the  heart,  and  fertilizing  life 
by  the  abounding  treasures  of  hidden  faith,  a  divine  spring 
multiplying  the  single  thought  of  a  single  love. 

My  passion,  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  recalling  the  days 
of  chivalry,  became  known.  I  know  not  how;  perhaps  the 
King  and  the  Due  de  Lenoncourt  spoke  of  it.  From  this 
u])permost  sphere,  the  story,  at  once  romantic  and  simple, 
of  a  young  man  piously  devoted  to  a  beautiful  woman  who 
had  no  public,  who  was  so  noble  in  her  solitude,  and  faithful 
without  the  support  of  duty,  no  doubt  became  known  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-CJermain.  I  found  myself  the  object  of 
inconvenient  attention  in  drawing-rooms,  for  an  inconspicu- 
ous life  has  advantages  which,  once  tasted,  make  the  parade 
of  a  life  in  public  unendurable.  Just  as  eyes  that  are  accus- 
lonuil  to  POO  none  but  subdued  colors  are  luirt  by  broad  day- 
liglit.  so  there  are  minds  averse  to  violent  contrasts.  I  was 
then  one  of  these;  you  may  be  surprised  no..'  to  hear  it;  but 
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havo  patience,  the  eccentricities  of  the  Vandenesse  you  know 
will  1)0  accounted  for. 

I  found  women  amiably  disposed  towards  me,  and  the 
world  kind. 

After  the  Due  de  Berry's  marriage  the  Court  became  splen- 
(li.l  once  more,  the  French  fetes  were  revived.  The  foreign 
opoupation  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  prosperity  returned, 
aimispments  were  possible.  Personages  of  illustrious  rank 
or  considerable  wealth  poured  in  from  every  part  of  Europe 
to  the  capital  of  intelligence,  where  all  the  advantages  and 
thr  vices  of  other  countries  were  magnified  and  intensified  by 
1-  rcnch  ingenuity. 

Five  months  after  leaving  Clochogourde,  mv  good  angel 
wrote  me  a  letter  in  despair,  telling  me  that  her  bov  had  had 
a  venous  illness,  from  which  he  had  recovered  indeed,  but 
rhieh  had  left  her  in  dread  for  the  future;  the  doctor  had 
spoken  of  care  being  needed  for  his  lungs— a  terrible  verdict 
that  casts  a  black  shadow  on  every  hour  of  a  mother's  life. 
Uiirdly  had  Henriette  drawn  a  breath  of  relief  a?  Jacques 
was  convalescent,  before  his  sister  made  her  anxious.  Madc- 
loine.  the  pretty  flower  that  had  done  such  credit  to  her 
mother's  care,  vent  through  an  illness  which,  though  not  .seri- 
ous, was  a  cause  of  anxiety  in  so  Tragile  a  constitution. 

Crushed  already  by  the  fatigues  of  Jacques'  long  sickness, 
the  Countess  had  no  courage  to  meet  this  fresh  blow,  and  the 
sii'-ht  of  these  two  beloved  beings  made  her  insensible  to  the 
increasing  torment  of  her  husband's  temper.  Storms,  each 
blarkor  than  the  last,  and  bringing  with  it  more  stones,  up- 
rooted by  their  cruel  surges  the  hopes  that  were  most  deeply 
rooted  in  her  heart.  Weary  of  strife,  she  had  submitted 
altoirether  to  the  Count's  tyranny,  for  he  had  regained  all 
his  lo>;t  ground. 

'When  all  my  strength  was  devoted  to  enfolding  my  chil- 
dren." she  wrote  to  me.  "could  I  use  it  to  defy  Monsieur  de 
Mortsauf,  could  I  defend  myself  against  his  aggressions  when 
I  was  fiirhting  with  death?  As  I  make  my  onward  way.  alone 
and  feeble,  between  the  two  young,  melancholy  creatures 
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at  my  side,  I  feel  an  invimilili-  ilis«:ii.4  of  life.  What  blow  ran 
hurt  iiie,  or  what  alFrction  can  I  ropontl  to  when  I  see 
Jacques  motiDnlc^is  on  the  terrace,  life  no  lonper  bt'aininj:  in 
anything  but  his  ksuitiful  eyes,  made  larger  by  onuieiatinn. 
as  hollow  as  an  old  man's,  and  wlicrc— fatal  prognostic — hi< 
forward  intelligence  is  contrasted  with  his  bodily  weakness? 
When  1  see  at  my  side  my  pretty  Madeleine  so  lively,  so  fond. 
so  brightly  colored,  now  as  pafe  as  the  dead :  her  very  hair 
and  eyes  seem  to  me  more  pallid,  she  looks  at  me  with  1 


an- 


guishing eyes  as  if  she  were  bidding  me  farewell.  Xo  food 
tempts  her',  or  if  she  has  a  fancy  for  anything,  she  alarms  mo 
by  her  strange  appetites;  the  innocent  child,  though  one  with 
my  heart,  blushes  as  she  confesses  to  them. 

"Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  amuse  my  children;  they  smile 
at  me,  but  the  smile  is  forced  from  them  by  my  playfulness, 
and  is  not  spontaneous;  they  cry  because  they  cannot  respond 
to  my  fondness.  Illness  has  left  them  completely  run  down, 
even  their  affection.  So  you  may  iningine  how  dismal  Cloche- 
gourde  is.     Monsieur  de  Mmt-aul"  reigns  unopposed." 

"Oh  my  glory,  my  friend  1"  '-be  wrote  to  me  again,  "you 
must  love  me  well  indeed  if  you  can  love  me  still — can  love 
me,  so  apathetic  as  I  am,  so  unnspon>ive,  so  petrified  by 

grief." 

At  this  juncture,  when  I  felt  myself  more  deeply  appealed 
to  than  ever,  when  I  lived  only  in  her  soul,  on  which  I  strove 
to  shed  the  luminous  breath  of  morning  and  t!i.'  hope  of  pur- 
pled evenings,  I  met,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Elysee,  one  of  those 
superb  English  ladies  who  are  almost  qaeens.  Immensely 
wealthy,  the  daughter  of  a  race  unstained  by  any  mesalliance 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  married  to  an  old  man,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  British  peerage- 
all  these  advantages  were  no  more  than  accessories  add  in? 
to  her  beauty,  her  manners,  her  wit,  a  faceted  lustre  that  daz- 
zled before  it  charmed  you.  She  was  the  idol  of  the  day,  and 
reigntnl  all  the  more  despotically  over  Paris  society  becau?p 
she  had  the  qualities  indispensable  to  success,  the  iron  hand 
in  a  velvet  glove  spoken  of  by  Bernadotte. 
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You  know  the  curious  individuality  of  the  Knglish the 

itiipa?8able  and  arrogant  Channi'l,  the  lev  St.  (Joorgo's  Straits 
'hat  they  ect  between  themselves  and  those  who  have  not  been 
miroduced  to  them.  The  human  nice  mi<rht  Ik>  an  ant-heap 
"ii  which  they  tread;  they  recognize  none  of  their  species  but 
tho^e  whom  they  accept;  they  do  not  understand  tiie  hinguage 
I  V(  n  of  the  rest;  those  have  lips  that  move  and  eyes  that  sec, 
lint  neither  voice  nor  looks  can  reach  so  high;  to  then  the 
hi  rd  are  as  though  they  were  not.  Thus  the  English  are  an 
image  of  their  island  \  here  the  law  rules  everything;  where 
in  each  sphere  everything  is  uniform;  where  the  practice  of 
virtue  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  working  of  wheels  that  move 
at  ri.\ed  hours. 

These  fortifications  of  polished  steel  built  up  round  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, caged  by  golden  wires  into  her  home,  where  her 
ftrding  trough  and  drinking  cup,  her  perches  and  her  food 
lire  all  perfection,  lend  her  irresistible  attractions.  Never  did 
a  nation  more  elaborately  scheme  for  the  hypocrisy  of  a  mar- 
ritd  woman  by  placing  her  always  midway  between  social  life 
and  death.  For  there  is  no  compromise  between  shame  and 
honor;  the  fall  is  utter,  or  there  is  no  slip;  it  is  all  or  nothing 
—the  To  he  ornot  to  be  of  Hamlet.  This  altemative,combined 
with  the  habits  of  disdain  to  which  manners  accustom  her, 
makes  an  Englishwoman  a  creature  apart  in  the  world.  She 
i?  but  a  poor  creature,  virtuous  perforce,  and  ready  to 
abandon  herself,  condemned  to  perpetual  falsehood  buried  in 
htr  soul;  but  she  is  enchanting  in  form,  because  the  race  has 
thrown  everything  into  form.  Hence  the  beauties  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  that  country :  the  exultation  of  an  affection 
in  which  life  is  compul.sorily  summed  up,  their  extravagant 
care  of  their  person,  the  refinement  of  their  love — so  elegantly 
p\[)ressed  in  the  famous  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  with  one  touch  depicted  the  Englishwoman. 
To  you,  who  envy  them  so  many  things,  what  can  I  say 
that  you  do  not  know  about  these  fair  sirens,  apparently  im- 
penetrable but  so  quickly  known,  who  believe  that  love  is 
enough  for  love,  and  who  taint  their  pleasures  with  satiety 
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by  never  var}'ing  them,  whoso  goul  has  but  one  note,  whose 
voice  but  one  word — an  oeonn  of  love,  in  which,  if  a  man  has 
not  bathed,  he  will  for  over  roinain  ignorant  of  one  form  of 
poetic  sensuality  just  as  a  man  who  has  never  seen  the  sea 
must  always  lack  certain  chords  to  his  lyre? 

You  know  the  purport  of  those  words.  My  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Dudley  was  notorious.  At  an  ago  when  the  sonspii 
exert  their  ;rreatest  jjower  over  our  decisions,  and  in  a  man 
whose  fires  had  been  so  violently  suppressed,  the  image  of  the 
saint  who  was  enduring  Ikt  long  martyrdom  at  Cloehegourde 
shone  so  brightly  that  he  could  resist  every  fascination. 
This  fidelity  was  the  distinction  that  won  me  Lady  Arabella's 
attention.  My  obstinacy  increased  her  passion.  What  she 
longed  for,  like  many  Englishwomen,  was  something  con- 
spicuous and  extraordinary.  She  craved  for  spice,  for  pep- 
per to  feed  her  heart  on,  as  English  epicures  insist  on  pungent 
condiments  to  revive  their  jjalate.  The  lethargy  produced 
in  these  women's  lives  by  unfailing  perfection  in  everything 
about  them,  and  methodical  regularity  of  habit,  reacts  in 
a  worship  of  the  romantic  and  difTicult.  I  was  incapable  of 
gauging  this  character.  The  more  I  retired  into  cold  disdain 
the  more  eager  was  Lady  Dudley.  This  contest,  of  which  she 
boasted,  excited  some  curiosity  in  certain  drawing-rooms,  and 
this  was  the  first  fruits  of  satisfaction  which  made  her  feel 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  triumph.  Ah!  I  should  have  been 
saved  if  only  some  friend  had  repeated  the  odious  speech  she 
had  uttered  concerning  Madame  de  Mortsauf  and  me: 
"I  am  sick,"  said  she,  "of  this  turtle-dove  sighing !" 
Though  I  have  no  wish  to  justify  my  crime,  I  must  point 
out  to  you,  Natalie,  that  a  man  has  less  chances  of  resisting 
a  woman  than  you  women  have  of  evading  our  pursuit.  Our 
manners  forbid  to  our  sex  those  tactics  of  stem  repression 
which  in  you  are  baits  to  tempt  the  lover,  and  which  indeed 
propriety  requires  of  you.  In  us,  on  the  cnntrarj',  some  juris- 
prudence of  masculine  coxcombry  treats  reserve  as  ridiculous; 
we  leave  you  the  monopoly  of  modesty  to  secure  to  you  the 
privilege  of  conferring  favors;  but  reverse  the  parts,  and  a 
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Tiiiin  l!^  cnishod  by  sntiri'.  I'r  .i.ctcd  an  T  was  l)v  mv  |..i>-iion. 
I  was  not  at  an  ago  to  Ijo  ins.iisibh'  to  ili..  tlirc«'fol.l  attrar- 
tintis  of  i>ri(lc,  devotion,  and  iM-aiity.  When  I.mlv  Araln-lla 
hh\  at  my  feet  the  hnma;:i'  paid  to  h«>r  at  a  liall  of  which 
^!||•  was  the  queen,  when  she  watched  my  eye  to  read  whether 
I  admired  her  dress,  and  thrilled  with  ph-asiire  when  she 
p!ra-cd  me,  I  was  agitated  hy  her  agitation.  She  stood  on 
V'roimd  too  whence  1  could  not  fly;  it  was  impossible  for  me 
I.,  refuse  certain  invitations  in  the  diploinatie  circle;  her 
r.iiik-  opned  every  house  to  Ikt;  and  with  tlie  ingenuity 
ttliith  women  can  disphiy  to  ohiain  the  thing  they  wish  for, 
-!i  ■  contrived  at  table  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  should 
.-'It  ine  next  to  her. 

i'licn  she  would  murmur  in  mv  ear: 

•If  I  were  loved  as  Madame  de'Mortsauf  is,  T  would  sacri- 
t  '•  everything  to  you."  She  proposed  the  humblest  <ondi- 
ii"ii<  with  a  smile,  she  promised  uncompromising  reti  ence, 
'■r  l/esought  me  to  allow  her  only  to  love  me.  She  spoke  these 
u-nls  to  mc  one  day,  satisfying  alike  the  capitulation  of  a 
I  mid  conscience  and  the  unbridled  cravings  of  youth: 

"V  ur  friend  forever,  and  your  mistress  when' you  please!" 
ly  she  resolved  to  make  my  .sense  of  honor  the  means 
t"  ii      ruin;  she  brilK'd  my  man-servant,  and  one  evening, 
iif!(  r  a  party  where  she  had  shone  -uh  beauty  that  she 

«  1-  sure  of  having  captivated  me,  I  I,.  ,.r  in  mv  rooms. 

This  .seandal  was  heard  of  in  England,  wli.  re  th<'  aristocracy 
\>'iv  in  as  much  con.-iernation  as  Heaven  at  the  fall  of  it- 
Iiii'liest  angel.  Lady  Dudley  came  down  from  her  clouds  i 
tm'  r?ritish  empyrean,  kept  nothing  but  her  own  fortune. 
ii'iil  tried  by  self-sacrifice  to  eclipse  the  woman  whose  virtue 
111'!  led  to  this  celebrated  .scandal.  Lady  Arabella,  like  the 
n.  vil  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  took  pleasure  in  show- 
iiiL'  me  the  richest  kingdoms  of  her  ardent  world. 

Read  my  confession,  I  beseech  you,  with  indulgence.  It 
•'••als  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  human 
':'"._  with  a  crisis  through  which  the  irreater  portion  of  man- 
kiik!  must  pass,  and  which  I  long  to  account  for,  if  it  were  only 
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to  li;:lit  II  iM-nron  oti  tin-  n'ff.  Thi.'*  iK-aiitifiil  Fripli^h  liid;  ,  so 
hIoiuUt.  «o  lriij;il<',  this  niilk-wliitf  witmun.  so  tTiiulu"!,  so 
breakablf,  so  mcok,  with  liir  ri'lhii'd  brow  crowncfl  with  8U  h 
Hoft  tiiii-ltniwn  bair — tliis  cn-atiiii'  wbosc  l)rillianfy  (h-i'itih  but 
n  transiciit  )»hos|»li(in'«n('ii(t'  has  a  fraino  of  iron.  No  horse, 
how«'Vir  (icrv,  can  tb'fv  IxT  sinewy  wrist,  her  band  that  sooms 
BO  weak,  and  that  iiothiii^'  can  tire.  She  has  tlie  foot  oi  tbo 
rot',  a  small,  wirv.  ninscnbir  foot  of  indeseril)alile  U'auty  of 
form.  Her  streti^rtb  fear-*  no  rivalry;  no  man  can  keep  up 
witii  heron  ln>r>eiiaek  ;  she  would  win  a  steeple-ehase  riding 
a  centaur;  slu'  sliouts  .-ta;:s.  ami  d<Ms  it  without  ibeckini,'  h.-r 
horse.  Her  frame  knows  not  iiers|)iration ;  it  radiates  a  glow- 
in  the  air.  and  lives  in  water,  or  it  would  p(>ri*»h. 

Her  passioti  is  (piite  .Xfriean;  her  demands  are  a  tornado 
like  the  sand-spouts  of  the  desert — the  desert  whoso  burn- 
in},'  vastness  is  to  Ih'  seen  in  her  eyes,  the  desert  all  azuro 
and  love,  with  its  unehan^'iiiir  sky  and  its  cool,  star-lit  nights. 

What  a  contrast  to  ('lochcLrourdel  The  Kast  and  the  West; 
one  attnicting  to  herself  the  siuid'e  i.toms  of  moisture  to 
nourish  lier;  the  other  exhaling:  her  s  !.  enveloping  all  who 
were  faithful  to  her  in  a  luminous  atmospliero.  This  one 
eager  and  slight  ;  the  other  enlui  and  solid. 

Tell  me.  have  you  ever  duly  (oii>idered  the  general  bear- 
ing of  English  haliits?  .\re  they  not  the  apotheosis  of  mat- 
ter, a  definite,  jiremeditated,  and  skilfully  adapted  Epi- 
cureanism? Whatever  she  may  ('  or  say.  England  is  ma- 
terialist— unconsciously  perhaps.  She  has  religious  and 
mora!  j)retensions  from  which  the  divine  spirituality,  the  soul 
of  Catholicism,  is  absent:  its  fruitful  grace  can  never  be  re- 
placed by  any  hypocrisy,  however  well  acted.  She  possesses 
in  the  highest  degree  the  science  of  life,  which  adds  a  grace 
to  the  smallest  detail-;  of  materialism:  which  makes  your 
slipper  tlie  most  e.\<)ni<ite  slipper  in  the  world;  which  gives 
your  linen  an  indescril);il)le  fragrance;  which  lines  and  per- 
fumes your  drawers  wilh  cedar;  which  pours  out  at  a  fixed 
hour  a  delicious  pn)!  of  tea.  scientifically  infused:  which 
banishes  dust,  and  iiail<  down  car{)ets  from  the  very  door- 
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ft.j.  to  tho  inmost  ticok  ..f  tlw  li..„...;  wl.i.h  w.n>.ho8  tho  rol- 
l^.r  wallH  fK.l,«lK.«  tlu.  .loop  kno,k..r,  ^'ivos  H.isticitv  in  tho 
•irin^'s  of  a  varnnuv;  ul.i.h  turn,  all  niattc-r  itito  a  nutritions 
r'.li..  a  (■omr..rtaM,..  InstroiM,  an.l  ,  |..«nlv  incdiun.  in  the 
>m.M  of  which  th..  soul  ..xpins  i,,  ..njovnirnt.  ami  which  nr..- 
•  in.rs  a  terrible  monotony  of  cax.;  which  n'siilts  in  a  life 
iin.russe.l  and  .Icvoi.j  of  initiative;  which,  in  one  word. 
II  Ikes  a  machine  of  yon. 

Thus  I  came  suddenly,  in  the  heart  of  this  Kn-lish  luxun- 
i'U  a  woman  jn'rhaps  uni.|ue  of  h.r  s.v.  who  entan-led  me  i"n 
III'  ineshesof  that  lov  iH.rn  anew  from  its  ,|,,,th.  whose  prodi- 
LMlify  I  met  with  s..vere  „„.terity-that  love  which  has  over- 
l"'"-nnj;  charms  and  an  elect ri.itv  of  its  own.  which  often 
M<  you  to  heaven  throii-h  the  ivorv  -ites  of  its  half-shim- 
i-i-.  or  carries  you  up  mounted  Ix-hind  its  win-cd  slioiilders 
A  hnrnbly  graceless  love  that  lan-hs  at  th.-  corpses  of  those 
It  hiis  slam;  love  dev(.id  of  memorv.  a  cruel  love,  like  Kn.'lish 
I"litics.  and  to  which  almost  <'verv  man  succumbs 

><'n  und.Tstand  the  problem  now.     ^ran  is  composed  of 
"fitter  and  spirit.     In  him  tho  animal  nature  culminates 
|i'"i  the  angol  be^'ins.     Hrncc-  the  conflict  we  all  have  felt 
l"!u..cn  a  future  destiny  of  which  we  have  presentiments 
■iPl  the  memories  of  our  ori-inal  instincts  from  which  we 
•n   not  wholly  detached-tho  love  of  the  flesh  and  the  love 
thit  IS  d.vino.     One  man  amalj^amates  the  two  in  one-  an- 
"tli'T  abstains.     This  one  seeks  the  whole  sex   throucrh    to 
s.iti.-fy  his  anterior  appetites;  that  one  idealizes  it  in  a'sinHo 
"■man,  who  to  him  epitomizes  the  universe.     Some  hover  un- 
'   '  'led  Mween  the  raptures  of  matter  and  those  of  the  spirit  • 
"ti"  rs  spiritualize  the  fle.sh  and  ask  of  it  what  it  can  never 
i.'!vc.    If,  considerin<r  these  ireneral  features  of  love,  vou  take 
into  account  the  repulsions  and  the  atlinities  which,  bein'- 
t  1  •  niitcomo  of  diversity  of  constitution,  presently  brea'c  the 
l«"|'U  l,etw(.en  those  who  have  not  tested  each  other;  if  vou 
■';•*!  to  this  tho  errors  resultint:  from  the  hopes  of  those  who 
liv"  niore  especially  by  the  mind,  by  the  heart,  or  hv  action— 
"li  ■  think,  or  feel,  or  act— and  whose  vocation  is  cheated  or 
»3 
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misprized  in  an  association  of  two  hun\an  beings,  each 
equally  complex,  you  will  be  largely  indulgent  to  some  mis- 
fortunes to  whicb  society  is  pitiless. 

Well,  Lady  Arabella  sittisfies  the  instincts,  the  organs,  the 
appetites,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues  of  the  subtle  matter  of 
which  we  are  compounded ;  she  was  the  mistress  of  my  body. 
Madaiiu;  de  Morti^auf  was  the  wife  of  my  soul.  The  love 
the  mistress  could  satisfy  has  its  limits;  the  matter  is  finite, 
its  properties  have  recognized  forces,  it  is  liable  to  inevitable 
saturation;  I  often  felt  an  indescribable  void  in  Paris  with 
Lady  Dudley.  Infinity  is  the  realm  of  the  heart;  love  un- 
bounded was  at  Clochegourde.  I  was  passionately  in  love 
with  Lady  Arabella,  and  certainly,  though  the  animal  in  her 
was  supreme,  she  had  also  a  superior  intelligence;  her  iron- 
ical conversation  embraced  everything. 

But  I  worshiped  llenriette.  If  at  night  I  wept  with  joy, 
in  the  morning  1  wept  with  remorse.  There  are  some  women 
shrewd  enough  to  conceal  their  jealousy  under  angelic  sweet- 
ness; these  are  women  who,  like  Lady  Dudley,  are  past  thirty. 
Women  then  know  how  to  feel  and  calculate  both  at  once; 
they  squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  |)rescnt  and  yet  think  of  the 
futiire;  they  can  stifle  their  often  (piite  justifiable  groans  with 
the  determination  of  a  hunter  who  does  not  feel  a  wound 
as  he  rides  in  pursiM    of  the  bugle  call. 

Without  ever  speaking  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  Arabella 
tried  to  kill  lie  in  my  soul,  where  she  constantly  found  her. 
and  her  own  pa.«sion  flamed  higher  under  the  breath  of  this 
ineradicable  love.  To  triuiii]»h,  if  possible,  l)y  comparisons 
to  her  own  advantage,  she  would  never  be  suspicious,  nor  pro- 
voking, nor  curious,  as  most  young  women  are;  but.  like  a 
lioness  that  has  carried  her  prey  in  her  mouth  and  brought 
it  to  her  den  to  devour,  she  took  care  that  imthing  should  dis- 
turb her  happiness,  and  watched  me  like  an  unsubdued  con- 
quest. I  wrote  to  llenriette  under  her  very  eyes,  she  never 
read  a  single  line,  she  never  made  the  least  attempt  to  know 
the  address  on  my  letters.  I  was  perfectly  free.  She  seemed 
to  havi'  said  to  herself,  "If  I  lose,  I  shall  blame  no  one  but 
myself." 
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An<l  she  trustod  proudly  to  a  love  so  dovoted  that  she 
«,,u  1.1  have  laid  down  her  life  without  hesitation  if  I  had 
;i>kMl  It  of  her.  In  fact,  she  made  me  believe  that  if  I  should 
iiKiiKlnn  her  she  would  at  once  kill  herself 

1 1  was  a  thins  to  hear  when  she  sang  the  praises  of  the 
I>.'lian  custom  for  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  their  hus- 
i'aiii!  s  luneral  pyre. 

"Tliou-h  in  India  the  practice  is  a  .listinction  reserved  to 
M'  iM-her  castes,  and  is  conse-iuently  little  appreciated  bv  Eu- 
■■;-|n,s.  who  are  incapable  of  prrc-ivin.:  the  proud  di-nitv 
'.   'I";  priv.leire,  you   n  ust  confess,"  she   would  say  to  me 
•tli.it  in  the  dead  lev.-l  of  our  modern  manners  the  ar"i«tocracv 
'  -^not  rcs:,me  its  place  unless  by  exceptioual  feelin-s.     How 
-n   I/how  the  middle  class  that  the  blood  flowin.r  in  mv 
v;.ns  K  not  the  same  as  theirs,  if  not  in  .lying  in  anot'^her  wav 
.^■^"  tlK'v  die?    ^^omcn  of  no  birth  can  have  diamonds,  silks^ 
-r-,  <.  ,.ven  coats-of-arms.  whic-l,  ought  to  be  ours  alone,  for 
■^  ^.nne  can  be  purchnse.l  l-But  to  love,  unabashed,  in  on- 
'" -;>i"n    o  the  law,  to  die  for  the  idol  she  has  chosen,  and 
n..  ,.  a  shroud  of  the  sheets  off  her  bed;  to  bring  earth  and 
■i-v^n  in  0  subjection  to  a  man,  and  thus  rob  the  Almightv 
-  Hi;  right  to  make  a  god.  never  to  be  false  to  him.  not  even 
^■r  urtues  sake-for  to  refuse  him  anything  in  the  name  of 
'I  '3    IS  to  abandon  oneself  to  something  that  is  not  he- 
W|.'iher  It  be  another  man  or  a  mere  idea,  it  is  a  betraval  '- 
--0  are  the  heights  to  which  vulgar  women  cannot  rise- 
.-  know  only  two  roads-the  highway  of  virtue  or  the  mir^ 
jMtii  of  the  courtesan. 

S!i"  nrgued,  you  see.  from  pride:  she  flattered  all  mv  vani- 
ty- .V  deifying  them  :  she  set  me  so  high  that  she  could  onlv 
n.i.h  to  my  knees:  all  fhe  fascinations  of  her  mind  found  ' 
<r'n-,on  in  her  slave-liKe  nttitude  and  absolute  submission 
■  !';  ^^-'uld  remain  a  whole  nay  loungin-  at  mv  feet  in  silence' 
tJi/HL^  nt  me,  waiting  on  my  pleasure  like  a  seradio  slave' 
•>-  words  can  describe  the  Hrst  six  months  when  I  gave 
--'  II  up  to  the  enervating  joys  of  an  afTection  full  of  rapt- 
'"-  veined  by  the  knowledge  of  experience  that  was  con- 
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ccalc'd  under  tlu-  volu'iiiciuo  of  passion.  Such  joys,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  the  senses,  constitute  the  strong  linlv 
that  hinds  young  men  to  women  older  than  themselves;  but 
this  link  is  the  convict's  chain:  it  leaves  an  indelible  scar, 
implanting  a  prenuiture  distaste  for  fresh  and  innocent  love 
rich  in  blossom  only,  which  cannot  serve  us  with  alcohol  in 
curiously  chased  golden  cujis,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
sparkling  witli  inexhaustilile  fires. 

When  I  tasted  the  enjoyments  of  which  I  had  dreaniod. 
knowing  nothing  of  them,  which  I  had  expressed  in  my 
nosegays,  and  which  the  union  of  souls  makes  a  thousand 
times  more  intense.  I  found  no  lack  of  paradoxes  to  justify 
mvself  in  mv  own  eyes  for  the  readiness  with  which  I  slaked 
m'v  thirst  at  this  .  U  uant  cup.  Often  when  I  felt  lost  in  im- 
measurable lassitud",  my  so\d.  freed  from  my  body,  flew  far 
from  earth,  and  '  fancied  that  such  pleasures  were  a  means 
of  annihilating  matter  and  freeing  the  spirit  for  its  sub- 
limest  flights.  Xot  un frequently  T-ady  Dudley,  like  many 
another  wonum.  took  advantage  of  the  excitement  superin- 
duced bv  excessive  happiness  to  hind  me  by  solemn  vows; 
and  she  could  even  tempt  me  to  blaspheming  the  angel  at 
Clochegourde. 

Being  a  traitor.  T  became  a  cheat.  T  wrote  to  Madame  do 
Mortsauf  as  though  I  were  still  the  boy  in  the  ill-made  blue 
coat  of  whom  she  was  so  fond  ;  but.  T  own.  her  gift  of  second- 
sight  ap]>alled  me  when  T  thought  of  the  disaster  any  indis- 
cretion might  bring  on  the  charming  castle  of  my  hopes. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness  a  sudden  pang  froze  me; 
I  heard  the  name  of  TTenriette  spoken  by  a  voice  from  on 
high,  like  the  "Cain,  where  is  Abel?"  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. 

Mv  letters  remained  unansweri'd.  T  was  in  mortal  anxiety, 
and  wanted  to  set  out  for  Clochegourde.  Arabella  raised  no 
obstacles,  hut  she  spoke  as  a  matter  of  course  of  going  with 
me  to  Touraine.  ITcr  fancy,  spurred  by  difficulty,  her  pre- 
sentiments, justified  by  more  happiness  than  she  had  hoped 
for,  had  given  birth  in  her  to  a  real  affection,  which  she  now 
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rrioant  should  be  unique.  Her  womanly  wit  showed  her  that 
.  i<  journoy  m.^.t  bo  „,ado  a  means  of  detachin..  me  com- 
I'NU'b  from  Madame  de  Mortsauf;  and  I,  blinded  by  alarm 
•n..l  nnslod  by  ;,enuine  guilelessness,  did  not  see  the  snare  in 
^ull(•ll  1  Avas  to  be  caught. 

I^ady  Dudley  proi^^cH]  the  fullest  concessions,  and  antici- 
,..  0.1  every  objecfon.     She  agreed  to  remain  in  the  country 
'Hur  lours,  unknown,  disguised,  never  to  go  out  by  daylight 
and  to  choose  for  our  n,oetings  an  hour  of  the  night  when  no 
"lu-  could  recognize  us. 

I  started  on  horseback  from  Tours  for  Clochegourde  I  had 
n.v  reasons  for  this:  1  needed  a  horse  for  my  nocturnal  expe 
m'.n.S  and  I  had  an  Arab,  scU  to  the  Marchioness  by  Lady 
lv>ter  Stanhope,  which  I  had  taken  in  exchange  for  the 
..nous  picture  by  Rembrandt  now  hanging  in  he^  drawing- 
....m  ,n  London,  after  it  had  come  into  my  hands  in  so  singu- 
l;ir  a  way.  '"e" 

I  took  the  road  I  had  gone  on  foot  six  years  before,  and 
n.Hl  nnder  the  walnut-tree.     Fn.n  thence  I  saw  Madame 

I  ''  u  '  '"  f  '''''^'  '^'■"'''  ^"  ^'^'^  t"'-^^'-'-    I  flew  towards 
-r  w,  h  the  sw.tness  of  lightning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wa 
"■u  the  wall,  traversing  the  distance  in  a  direct  line,  as  if 
-re  ruling  a  steeple-chase.    She  heard  the  prodigious  leaps 
n.c  Swallow  of  the  Desert;  and  wh^n  I  pulled  up  sharp  St 
'li';  c'.rner  of  the  terrace,  she  said,  "Ah!   Here  vou  are"' 
I  i.ese  four  words  struck  me  dumb.    Then  she  knew  of  my 
v.nture!     AUo  had  told  her  of  it?-Her  mother,  whose 
..s  letter  she  subsequently  showed  me.     The  indifference 
"t  iliat  weak  voico,  formerly  so  full  of  vitalitv-the  dead 
'"I'Tless  tone  confessed  a  mature  sorrow  and  breathed   as  it 
y.  -  perfume  of  flowers  cut  off  beyond  all  recoyer.-     The 
;n,pcst  of  my  infidelity,  like  the  floods  of  th.  T^ire  that  bury 
'"■    and  past  redemption  in  sand,  had  passed  over  her  soul 
■"'I  'iiade  a  desert  where  rich  meadows  had  l)een  green      I 
M  my  horse  in  by  the  side  gate:  he  knelt  down  on  the  grass 
■^Mnv  eommand:  and  the  Pountess,  who  had  come  forward 
'•!  a  slow  step,  exclaimed,  •'•'What  a  beautiful  creature!" 
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She  stood  with  lier  arms  crossed  that  I  might  not  take  her 
liaiid,  and  I  understood  her  intention. 

'  '  will  }io  and  tell  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf,"  said  she,  and 
i...  ;  d  away. 

i  .'niaincd  standing',  (juito  confounded,  letting  her  go, 
watchinj,'  her — noble,  deliberate,  and  proud  as  ever;  whiter 
tliiiii  1  bad  ever  seen  her,  her  brow  stamped  with  the  yellow 
!-t'al  of  tile  bitterest  melancholy,  and  hanging  her  head  like 
a  lily  weiglu'd  down  by  too  much  rain. 

"lleiiriettel"  I  cried,  with  the  passion  of  a  man  who  feels 
himself  dying. 

She  did  not  turn  round,  she  did  not  pause;  she  scorned  to 
tell  me  that  she  had  taken  back  that  name,  that  she  would  no 
longer  answer  to  it ;  she  walked  on.  In  that  terrible  valley 
where  millions  of  men  must  be  lying  turned  to  dust,  while 
their  soul  now  animates  the  surface  of  the. globe,  I  may  find 
myself  very  small  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  closely  packed 
under  ^he  luminous  dignities  who  shall  light  it  up  with  their 
glory;  i.at  even  there  I  shall  be  less  utterly  crushed  than  I 
was  as  1  gazed  at  that  white  figure  going  up,  up — as  an  un- 
deviating  flood  mounts  the  streets  of  a  town — up  to  Cloche- 
gourde,  her  home,  the  glory  and  the  martyrdom  of  this 
Christian  Dido! 

I  cursed  Arabella  in  one  word  that  would  have  killed  her 
had  she  heard  it — and  she  had  given  up  everything  for  me, 
as  we  leave  all  for  God !  I  stood  lost  in  an  ocean  of  thought, 
seeing  endle.<s  pain  on  every  side  of  me. 

Then  I  saw  them  all  coming  down ;  Jacques  running  with 
the  impetuosity  of  his  age;  Madeleine,  a  gazelle  with  pathetic 
eyes,  followed  with  her  mother.  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  came 
towards  me  with  open  arms,  clasped  me  to  him,  and  kissed  me 
(m  both  cheeks,  saying,  "Felix,  I  have  heard — I  owed  my  life 
to  you  !" 

-Madame  de  Mortsauf  stood  with  her  back  to  us,  under  pre- 
tence of  showing  the  horse  to  ^fadeleine,  who  was  amazed. 

"The  devil !"  cried  the  Count  in  a  fury,  "that  is  a  woman 
all  over ! — They  are  looking  at  your  horse." 
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Madeleine  turned  and  came  to  me.  I  kissed  her  baud,  look- 
infj  at  the  Countess,  who  reddened. 

"Madeleine  seems  much  better,"  said  I. 

"Poor  little  girl !"  replied  the  Countess,  kissing  her  fore- 
head. 

"Yes,  for  the  moment  they  are  all  well,"  said  the  Count. 
"I  alone,  my  dear  Felix,  am  a  wreck,  like  an  old  tower  about 
I.)  fall." 

"The  General  still  suffers  from  his  black  dragons,  it  would 
.-^ci'in,''  said  T,  looking  at  Madame  de  Mortsauf. 

"We  all  have  our  Hue  devils,"  she  replied.  "That,  I  think, 
is  the  English  word?" 

AVe  went  up  to  the  house,  all  walking  together,  all  feeling 
that  something  serious  had  happened.  She  had  no  wish  to 
lie  alone  with  me ;  in  short,  I  was  a  visitor. 

"By  the  way,  what  about  your  horse?"  said  the  Count, 
when  we  went  out. 

"You  see,"  retorted  the  Countess,  "I  was  wrong  to  think 
about  it,  and  equally  wrong  not  to  think  about  it." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  he;  "there  is  a  time  for  everything." 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  said  I,  finding  this  cold  reception  un- 
endurable. "I  alone  can  unsaddle  him  and  put  hira  up 
pniper'v.  My  groom  is  coming  from  Chinon  by  coach,  and 
he  will  rub  him  down." 

"Is  the  groom  from  England  too?"  said  she. 

"They  are  only  made  there,"  replied  the  Count,  becoming 
(heerful  as  he  saw  his  wife  depres.sed. 

His  wife's  coolne«s  was  an  opportunity  for  tacit  opposition ; 
lie  loaded  me  with  kindnes=!.  I  learned  what  a  burden  a  hus- 
liiiiid's  friendship  can  be.  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  when  the 
wif(>  lavishes  an  affection  of  which  she  seems  to  be  robl)ed. 
tliiit  her  husband's  attentions  are  overpowering  to  a  noble 
-'-111  I  Xo.  It  is  when  that  love  has  fled  that  they  are  odious 
■nid  unendurable.  A  friendly  understanding,  which  is  the  in- 
ilispensable  condition  of  such  attachments,  is  then  seen  as  a 
mere  means;  it  then  is  a  burden,  and  as  horrible  as  all  means 
iin   when  no  longer  justified  by  the  ends. 
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"My  dear  Felix,"  said  tho  Count,  taking  my  hands,  and 
I)r('s?in<,'  them  affeetionately,  "you  uiu^t  forgive  ^Madame  de 
Mortj^auf.  Women  must  bo  fractious,  their  weakness  is  their 
excuse;  they  cannot  possibly  have  the  ecjuable  temper  which 
gives  us  strength  of  character.  She  has  the  greatest  regard 
for  you.    1  know  it;  but " 

While  the  Count  was  speaking,  Madame  de  Mort.«auf 
moved  gradually  away  from  us  so  as  to  leave  us  together. 

"relix."  said  he  in  an  undertone,  as  he  looked  at  his  wife 
returning  to  the  house  with  her  two  children,  ''I  cannot  think 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Madame  de  ^lortsauf's  nn'nd,  but 
within  the  last  six  weeks  her  temper  has  completely  alteied. 
She  who  used  to  be  so  gentle,  so  devoted,  has  become  in- 
credibly sulky." 

Pianette  afterwards  told  me  that  the  Countess  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dejection  which  left  her  insensible  to  the 
Count's  aggravations.  Finding  no  tender  spot  into  which  to 
thrust  his  darts,  the  man  had  become  as  fidgety  as  a  boy 
when  the  insect  he  is  torturing  ceases  to  wriggle.  At  this 
moment  he  needed  a  confidant,  as  .m  executioner  needs  a 
mate. 

''Try  to  question  Madame  do  ^fortsauf,"  he  went  on  after 
a  pause.  "A  woman  always  has  secrets  from  her  husband, 
hut  to  you  she  will  perhaps  confide  the  .secret  of  her  trouble. 
If  it  should  cost  me  haH  my  renuiining  days  of  life,  and  half 
my  fortune,  I  would  sacrifice  everything  to  make  her  happy. 
She  is  so  indispensable  to  my  existence.  Tf  in  my  old  age  I 
should  miss  that  angel  from  my  side,  I  should  be  the  most 
miserable  of  men!  I  would  hope  to  die  ea.«y.  Tell  her  she 
will  not  have  to  put  up  with  mo  for  hmg.  I,  Felix,  my  poor 
friend, — I  am  going  fast ;  T  know  it.  T  hide  tho  dreadful 
truth  from  all  the  world;  why  distress  them  before  the  time? 
Still  the  pylorus,  my  good  friend.  T  have  at  last  mastered 
the  causes  of  the  malady:  my  sensitive  feelings  are  killing 
me.  In  fact,  all  our  emotions  converge  on  the  gastric  cen- 
tres  " 

"So  that  people  of  strong  feeling  die  of  indigestion,"  said 
I  with  a  smile. 
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1>..  not  laii-h.  Foli.v ;  nothing  is  truer.    Too  preat  n  priof 
-urexcites  tiie  groat  sympathetic  nerve.    This  excessive  sen.si- 
mhty  keeps  up  n  constant  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
-t  the  stomach,    li  this  condition  continues,  it  leads  to  dis- 
lurLance  of  the  digcstivo  functions,  at  first  imperceptible-  the 
H.  ntions  are  vitiated,  the  appetite  is  morbid,  and  digestion 
..rrm.es    uncertain:    ere    long    acute    sufTcring    supervenes 
u-ise  and  more  frc.juent  every  day.    Finally  the  organic  mis- 
Hiiel  reaches  a  climax;  it  is  as  though  some  poison  were  hirk- 
iiig  in  every  bowl.    The  mucous  membrane  thickens,  the  valve 
•■I  the  pylorus  hardens,  and  a  scirrhus  forms  there  of  which 
t  1-  patient  must  die.     Well,  that  is  my  case,  my  dear  boy. 
i  Ik-  induration  is  progressing;  nothing  can  stop  it.    Look  at 
i.iy   straw-colored   skin,   my   dry,   bright   eye,   my  excessive 
•  niaoiation  .■'    I  am  withering  up.     What  can  you  expect'    I 
l.rn.ight  the  germ  of  the  complaint  in  me  from  exile:  I  went 
through  so  much  at  that  time. 

".\nd  my  marriage,  which  might  have  repaired  the  mischief 
'lone  during  the  emigration,  far  from  soothing  my  ulcerated 
^"iil,  only  reopened  the  wound.  What  have  I  found  here' 
Kt.rnal  alarms  on  account  of  my  children,  domestic  trials 
.1  fortune  to  be  patched  up,  economy  which  entailed  a  thou' 
s.ii.l  privations  I  had  to  inflict  on  my  wife,  while  I  was  the 
fiiM  to  suffer  from  them. 

"And,  above  all,  to  you  alone  can  I  confide  the  secret— 
!liN  IS  my  greatest  trouble.  Though  Blanche  is  an  angel,  she 
'  -.'s  not  understand  me;  she  knows  nothing  of  mv  sufferin-rs 
^!i- only  frets  them.  I  forgive  her.  It  is  a  terrible  thing°to 
^.i\.  my  friend,  but  a  less  virtuous  woman  would  have  made 
•'"  happier  by  little  soothing  ways  which  never  occur  to 
l-lanche.  for  she  is  as  great  a  simpleton  as  a  babv !  Add  to 
Ills  that  the  servants  do  nothing  but  plague  me.'  Thev  ar« 
|"H''ct  owls !    T  s])eak  French,  and  they  hear  Gnvk. 

'•W  hen  our  fortune  was  somewhat  amended  bv  hook  and 
I'V  crook,  when  T  began  to  l)e  less  worried,  the  inischicf  was 
'l-nc:  I  had  reached  the  stage  of  morbid  appetite.  Then  T  had 
'I'^it  bad  illness  which  Origot  so  entirely  misunderstood.  In 
■  '  rt,  r+  ihis  moment  I  have  not  six  months  to  live." 
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I  listened  to  the  Count  in  terror.  On  seeing  the  Countess, 
the  glitter  of  her  hard  eyes  and  tiie  straw-eolored  complexion 
of  her  brow  had  struck  me.  I  now  dragged  the  Count  bacl< 
to  the  house  as  I  pretended  to  listen  to  his  complaining,  in- 
terspersed with  medical  dissertations,  hut  I  was  thinking 
only  of  llenriette,  and  was  hent  on  studying  her. 

1  found  the  Countess  iu  the  drawing-room;  she  was  listen- 
ing to  a  lesson  in  mathematics  that  the  .\l)he  de  Dominis 
was  giving  to  Jacques,  while  she  showed  Madeleine  a  stitch 
in  tapestry.  Formerly  she  would  have  found  means,  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  to  jiut  off  such  occupations,  and  devote  her- 
self to  me;  but  my  love  was  so  deep  and  true  that  I  buried 
in  the  depths  of  my  heart  the  sorrow  I  felt  at  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present;  for  T  could  see  that  terrible 
yellow  tinge  on  her  heavenly  face,  like  the  reflection  of  a 
divine  light  which  Italian  painters  have  given  to  the  faces  of 
their  female  saints.  I  felt  in  my  sold  the  cold  blast  of  death. 
When  the  blaze  of  her  eyes  fell  on  me,  bereft  now  of  the 
li(|uid  moisture  in  which  her  looks  had  floated,  I  shuddered; 
and  I  then  observed  certain  changes  due  to  grief  which  I  had 
not  noticed  out  of  door.^.  The  line  lines  which,  when  I  had  last 
seen  her.  were  but  faintly  traced  on  her  forehead,  were  now 
deep  furn)-..s;  her  temples,  bluely  veined,  were  dry  and  hol- 
low ;  lier  i'xc^  were  sunk  under  reddened  b'-ows  and  had  dark 
circl  's  I  nind  them  ;  she  had  the  look  of  fruit  on  which  bruises 
arc  oeginning  to  show,  and  which  has  turned  prematurely 
yeliow  from  the  ravages  of  a  worm  within. 

And  was  it  not  I,  whose  soie  aml)ition  it  had  been  to  pour 
hajtpiness  in  a  full  tide  into  her  soul,  who  had  shed  bitter- 
ness into  the  spring  whence  her  life  derived  strength  and  her 
courage  refreshment' 

I  sat  down  by  her,  and  said  in  a  voice  tearful  with  re- 
pentance : 

"Is  your  health  satisfactory?" 

"Yi's,"  she  replied,  looking  straight  into  my  eves.  "Here 
is  my  health,"  and  she  pointed  to  Madeleine  and  Jacques. 

Madeleine,  who  had  come  out  victorious  from  her  struggle 
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witli  nntnrp.  at  fiftoon  wns  a  woman;  j^lio  had  frrown.  the  tint 
"f  a  Cliina  rose  bloomed  in  hor  dark  cheok.s;  she  had  lost 
the  liglit  heedlessness  of  a  child  that  looks  everything  in 
till-  face,  and  had  bcf^'un  to  cast  down  hor  eyes.  Her  movc- 
Muiits,  like  her  mother's,  were  rare  and  solx-r;  her  figure 
-light,  and  the  charms  of  her  bust  already  filling  out.  A 
woman's  vanity  had  smoothed  her  fine  blackhair,  parted  into 
Liinds  on  her  Spanish-looking  brow.  She  had  a  look  of  the 
pretty  media'val  busts,  so  refined  in  outline,  so  slender  in 
mould,  that  the  eye  that  lingers  on  them  fears  lest  it  should 
i.reak  them;  but  health,  the  fruit  that  had  ripened  after  so 
nitich  care,  had  given  her  cheek  the  velvety  texture  of  the 

[MJich,  and  a  silky  down  on  her  neck  which  caught  the  light 

.1-;  it  did  in  her  mother. 

She  would  live!  God  had  written  it,  sweet  bud  of  the 
loveliest  of  human  blossoms,  on  the  long  lashes  of  your  eve- 
!iils,  on  the  slope  of  your  shoulders,  which  promised  to  be' as 
liiautiful  as  your  mother's  had  been! 

This  nut-brown  nuiiden,  with  the  growth  of  a  poplar,  was 
M  contrast  indeed  to  Jacques,  a  fragile  youth  of  seventeen, 
"hnse  head  looked  too  large,  for  liis  ))ro\v  had  expanded  so 
rapidly  as  to  give  rise  to  alarms,  wliose  fevered,  weary  eves 
"<re  in  keeping  with  a  deep  sonorous  voice.  The  throat  gave 
"lit  too  great  a  volume  of  sound,  just  as  the  eve  betrayed 
t'o  much  thought.  Here  Henriette's  intellect,  soul  and  heart 
Were  consuming  with  eager  fires  a  too  frail  body :  for  Jae(|ues 
'i^id  the  milk-white  complexion  touched  witli  the  burniiiir 
Hush  that  is  seen  in  young  English  girls  marked  by  the 
-o'lrgo  to  be  felled  within  a  limited  time— delusive  health! 
Following  a  gesture  by  which  Ilenriettc,  after  pointing  to 
Madeleine,  made  me  look  at  Jacques,  tracing  geometrical 
f'lrures  and  algebraical  sums  on  a  blackboard  Ijefore  the  Abbe, 
I  was  startled  at  this  glimpse  of  death  hidden  under  roses,' 
■iiid  respected  the  unhappy  mother's  mistake. 
"When  I  see  them  so  well,  joy  silences  all  my  griefs,  as, 

iiiileed,  they  are  silent  and  vanish  when  I  see  those  two  ill. 

-My  friend,"  said  she,  her  eyes  beaming  with  motherly  pleas- 
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lire,  "if  other  nfTcftions  desert  uh,  those  that  find  their  re- 
ward here — (hilies  fiiirilled  and  crowned  with  mieeess — niakf 
up  for  defeat  endured  elsewhere.  .Jacques,  like  you,  will  1m' 
a  hijjhiy  cultivated  man,  full  of  virtuous  learninj;;  like  you, 
he  will  1k'  an  honor  to  his  country — which  he  may  help  to 
govern  perhaps,  ^ruided  by  you,  who  will  hold  so  hijrh  a  place 
— hut  I  will  try  to  make  him  faithful  to  his  first  afTections. 
Madeleine,  dear  creature,  has  already  an  exquisite  heart.  She 
is  as  pure  as  (he  snow  on  the  highest  Alpine  summit;  she 
will  have  the  devotedness  and  the  sweet  intelligence  of  a  wo- 
man;  she  is  proud,  she  will  Ik."  worthy  of  th»'  Lenoncourts! 

"The  mother,  once  so  distraught,  is  now  very  happy — 
happy  in  an  infinite  and  unmixed  happiness;  yes,  my  life  is 
full,  my  life  is  rich.  As  you  see,  God  has  given  me  joys  that 
unfold  from  permitted  affection,  has  infused  hitternes.*?  into 
those  to  which  I  was  being  tempted  by  a  dangerous  attach- 
ment." 

"Well  done!"  cried  the  Abbe  gleefully.  "Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte  knows  as  much  as  I  do " 

Jacques,  as  he  finished  the  demonstration,  coughed  a  little. 

"That  is  enough  for  to-day,  my  dear  Abbe,"  said  the 
Countess  in  some  agitation,  ".\bove  all.  no  chemistry-  les- 
son! Go  out  riding,  Jacques,"  she  added,  kissing  her  son 
with  the  justifiable  rapture  of  a  mother's  caress,  her  eyes 
fi.xed  on  me  as  if  to  insult  my  remembrances.  "Go,  dear,  and 
be  prudent." 

"But  you  have  not  answered  my  question,"  said  I,  as  she 
followed  Jacques  with  a  long  look.  "Do  you  suffer  anv 
pain?" 

"Yes,  sometimes,  in  my  cliest.  If  I  were  in  Parir  T  could 
rise  to  the  honors  of  gastritis,  the  fashionable  complaint." 

"My  mother  suffers  a  great  deal,  and  often,"  replied  Made- 
leine. 

"So  my  health  really  interests  you?"  said  she  to  me. 

Madeleine,  astonished  at  the  deep  irony  with  which  the 
■words  were  spoken,  looked  at  us  by  turns ;  my  eyes  were  count- 
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in?  the  pink  flowers  on  the  eurthions  of  the  gray  and  gri-cn 
liirnituro  in  the  room. 

"The  situation  is  intolerahio!"  I  said  in  her  ear. 

"Is  it  of  my  malving-'"  i*iie  asked.  "My  dear  hoy."  she 
-lid  aloud,  affecting  the  eniel  cheerfulness  with"  whieh 
uoiiien  give  lightness  to  revenge,  "do  you  know  nothing  of 
ir.Mlern  history?  Are  not  France  and  Kngiand  alwavs  foes? 
Why,  Madeleine  knows  that;  she  knows  that  they  are  divided 
1>\  a  vast  sea,  a  coM  sea,  a  stormv  sea.'' 

'i'he  vases  on  the  chimney  had  Ix-en  rephiced  bv  candelabra, 
no  (hiubt  to  deprive  me  of  the  pl.-asure  of  filling  them  with 
tlowers;  I  found  them  at  a  later  day  in  her  room.  When  my 
.-rrvant  arrived.  I  went  out  to  give  my  orders;  he  had  brought 
nil'  a  few  things  that  I  wished  to  carry  up  to  my  room. 

"Felix,"  said  the  Countess,  "make  no  nii.stake!  Mv  aunt's 
iil'l  room  is  Madeleine's  now.    Yours  is  over  the  Count's." 

<iuilty  as  I  was.  I  had  a  heart,  and  all  these  speeches  were 
!".niard  thrusts  coldly  directed  to  the  tenderest  spots,  whieh 
tlicy  seemed  chosen  to  hit.  :\IentaI  suffering  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity;  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  soul, 
Mild  the  Countess  had  bitterly  gone  through  the  whole  scale 
of  anguish;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  best  woman  will  al- 
ways be  cruel  in  proportion  to  what  her  kindness  has  been. 
]  looked  at  her,  but  she  kept  her  head  down. 

1  went  up  to  my  new  room,  which  was  prettv— white  and 
irnen.  There  I  melted  into  tears.  Ilenriette  heard  me;  she 
'iiMie  in,  bringing  me  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

"Ilenriette,"  said  I,  "have  you  come  to  such  a  point  that 
}n\\  cannot  forgive  the  most  excu.sable  fault?'' 

"Xever  call  me  Henrlette,"  she  said.  "She  has  ceased  to 
exist,  poor  woman ;  but  you  will  always  find  ^Sladame  de  Mort- 
siiif  an  attached  friend  who  will  listen  to  vou  and  care  for 
v'li.  Felix,  we  will  talk  later.  If  you  still  have  an  affection 
I'T  me.  let  me  get  accustomed  to  sec  you,  and  as  soon  as 
words  are  a  less  heart-rending  effort,  as  soon  as  I  have  re- 
covered a  little  courag^thcn,  and  not  till  then.  You  see 
tlu'  valley?"  and  she  pointed  to  the  river.  "It  hurts  me— but 
I  love  it  still." 
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"Oh,  j)ori»h  P^ngland  nnd  nil  its  wonu'ii !  1  hhall  «end  in 
my  r«'!<igiiati(»n  to  tin-  Kiii^'.     I  will  dio  her'.,  for>;ivpn!" 

"No,  no;  l.)vi'  her — lovc  that  woman!  IfonricttG  is  no 
more;  this  is  no  jest,  as  voii  will  <t'i>\" 

She  li'ft  the  room;  tlie  tone  of  her  last  HiM<'ch  showed  how 
deeply  sliC  was  wounded. 

I  hurried  after  her;  1  stopped  her,  saying: 

"Then  you  no  longer  love  me?" 

"You  have  pained  me  more  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether. To-day  I  am  suirering  less,  and  I  love  you  less;  hm 
it  is  only  in  Kngland  that  they  say,  'Neither  never,  nor  for 
fver.' — Here  we  only  say,  'for  ever.'  I5e  good;  do  not  add  to 
my  pain;  and  if  you  too  are  hurt,  roniemher  that  I  can  still 
live  on." 

She  withdrew  her  InunI  which  I  had  taken;  it  was  cold. 
inert  hut  chimmy,  and  she  was  off  like  an  arrow  along  the 
passage  where  this  really  tragical  .<cene  had  taken  place. 

In  the  course  of  dinner  the  Count  had  u  torture  in  store 
for  me  of  which  1  had  not  dreamed. 

"Then  the  Marchioness  of  Dudley  is  not  in  Paris ?"  ho 
Baid. 

I  colored  crimson  and  replied,  "No.'' 

"She  is  not  at  Tours,"  he  wont  on. 

"She  is  not  divorced ;  she  may  go  to  England.  Her  hup- 
band  would  l)e  delighted  if  she  would  return  to  him,"  I  said 
f«.xcitedly. 

"Has  she  any  children?"  asked  Madame  de  Mortsauf  'n  .i 
husky  voice. 

"Two  sons,"  said  I. 

"Where  are  they?" 

"In  England  with  their  father." 

"Now,  Felix,  be  candid.     Is  she  as  lovely  as  people  say?" 

"Can  you  ask  him  such  a  question,"  cried  the  Countes-. 
"Is  not  the  woman  a  man  loves  alwavs  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  sex  ?" 

"Yes.  alwavs,"  I  replied  with  emphasis,  and  a  flashing  look 
that  she  could  not  meet. 
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"Vou  arp  in  luck."  tlu-  (Vjunt  went  (»n.  "Yog,  you  art»  a 
Iii.ky  rascal!  All!  when  I  wa.x  vc.ini','  my  lioad  would  have 
I M  turn«'(l  by  smh  a  c()n(|iu>st " 

"That  is  .nouyih!"  said  Madanu-  do  Mortsauf,  plancinir 
fiHiii  Madclciiu'  to  her  fatlicr. 

'i  am  not  a  l.oy."  said  the  Count,  who  loved  to  think  him- 
M  If  young  again. 

After  dinner  the  Countf.^s  I.-d  the  way  down  the  terrace, 
;iiMi  when  we  were  tliere  she  exclaimed  : 

"What,  there  are  women  who  can  sacrifice  their  children 
r  r  a  man !  Portuno  and  iht  world,  yes— I  understand  that; 
'vriiity  i)erhai)s!  But  her  children!  To  give  up  her  chil- 
linn!" 

"Ves,  and  such  women  would  he  glad  to  have  more  to  sac- 
rifi(e;  they  give  everything " 

To  the  Countess  the  world  seemed  to  Ik."  upside  down;  her 
iL  as  were  in  c(mfusion.  Startled  hv  the  magnitude  of  this 
i-l'  a.  suspecting  that  happiness  might  justify  this  immolation, 
li'  nuig  within  her  the  outcries  of  the  rebellious  flesh,  she 
m.mmI  aghast,  gazing  at  her  spoilt  life.  Yes,  she  went  through 
a  minute  of  agonizing  doubts.  But  she  came  out  great  and 
-aiiitly.  holding  her  head  high. 

"Love  her  truly.  Feli.x;  love  that  woman,"  she  said  with 
1.  ars  in  her  eyes.  "She  will  be  my  happier  sister.  I  forgive 
li'  r  the  ill  she  has  done  me  if  she  can  give  you  what  you  could 
II-  ver  have  found  here,  what  you  could  never  find  in  me.  You 
■nv  right;  I  never  told  you  that  I  could  love  vou  as  you  of 
\\u-  world  love— and  I  never  did  love  you  so.— Still,  if' she  ig 
It  a  true  mother,  how  can  she  love?" 

•I'ear  saint,"  said  I,  "I  should  have  to  be  much  le.sg  agi- 
t  il'il  than  I  now  am  to  explain  to  you  how  victoriously  you 
>' Mr  above  her  head ;  that  she  is  a  creature  of  earth,  the  daugh- 
t<  r  fpf  a  fallen  race,  while  you  are  the  daughter  of  Heaven, 
til  angel  of  my  adoration;  that  you  have  mv  heart  and  she 
lii^-  '-nly  my  body.— Sh<'  knows  it:  she  is  in 'despair  over  it, 
:iii.i  she  would  change  phurs  with  you  even  if  the  crueleat 
'I  irtyrdom  were  the  price  of  the  exchange. 
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"But  all  this  is  j)ast  roiiiedy.  Yours  are  my  soul,  my 
thoughts,  my  purest  love,  yours  are  my  youth  and  my  old 
age;  hers  arc  tlie  desires  and  raptures  of  transient  passion. 
You  will  fill  my  memory  in  all  its  extent;  she  will  be  utterly 
forgotten." 

"Tell  me,  tell  iiK — oh,  tell  me  tliis,  my  dear!"  She  sat 
down  on  a  bench  and  melted  into  tears.  T''en  viitue,  Felix. 
a  saintly  life,  motherly  love,  are  r.>  t  a  iiuio  uliinder.  Oh, 
pour  that  balm  on  my  sorrows !  1{  Dcat  those  wo -ds  which 
restore  me  to  the  bliss  for  which  I  o}.d  to  striv,-  in  equiil 
flight  vith  you!  Bless  me  with  a  sacred  vror.l.  a  look,  and  1 
can  forgive  you  the  nusery  I  have  endured  these  two  months 
past." 

"Henriette,  there  are  mysteries  in  a  man's  life  of  which  you 
know  nothing.  When  I  met  you,  1  was  at  an  age  when  senti- 
ment can  smother  the  cravings  of  our  nature;  still,  several 
scenes,  of  which  the  memory  will  warm  jue  in  the  hour  of 
death,  must  have  shown  you  that  I  had  a'most  outlived  that 
stage,  and  it  was  your  unfailing  triumph  that  you  could  pro- 
long its  mute  delights.  T.ove  without  pos.session  is  upheld 
by  the  very  exasperation  of  hope;  but  a  moment  comes  when 
every  feeling  is  pure  suffering  to  us  who  are  in  any  respect 
like  you.  A  power  's  ours  which  we  cannot  alidicate,  or  wo 
are  not  men.  The  heart,  bereft  of  the  nourishment  it  needs, 
feeds  on  itself  and  sinks  into  exhaustion,  which  is  not  death, 
but  which  leads  to  it.  Xature  cannot  be  persistently  cheated; 
at  the  least  accident  it  asserts  itself  with  a  vehemence  akin  to 
madness. 

"Xo,  I  did  not  love.  T  thirsted  in  the  desert!" 

"In  the  desert !"  she  bitterly  echoed,  pointing  to  the  valley. 
"And  how  he  argues,"  she  went  on  ;  "what  subtle  distinctions. 
Believers  have  not  so  mucli  wit !" 

"Henriette,"  said  T.  "do  not  let  us  quarrel  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  overbold  expressions.  My  soul  has  never  wavered,  but 
I  was  no  longer  master  of  my  senses.  That  woman  knows 
that  you  are  the  only  one  f  love.  She  j)Inys  a  secondary  part 
in  my  life:  she  knows  it.  and  is  resigned.  1  have  a  right  to 
desert  her  as  we  desert  a  courtesan." 
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"What  then?" 

••Slio  says  she  shall  kill  herself,"  said  I,  thinking  that  this 
ivs.ilution  would  startle  Henriette. 

Hut  as  she  Jieard  me,  she  ^ravo  one  of  those  scornful  smiles 
ih.it  are  oven  more  expressive  than  the  ideas  they  represent 
••My  dearest  Conscience,"  I  went  on,  "if  vou  pave  me  credit 
I'.r  my  resistance,  and  for  the  temptations  that  led  to  mv 

rum.  you  would  understand  this  fated " 

"Ves,  fated!"  she  exclaimed,  -J  believed  in  vou  too  com- 
]'Mc\y.  1  fancied  you  would  never  lack  the  virtue  a  priest 
'ail  practise,  and— Monsieur  de  Mortsauf !"  she  added  with 
'^.itincal  emphasis. 

"It  is  all  over,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause.  "I  owe  much  to 
.v(ui.  my  friend;  you  have  extin-ruished  the  light  of  earthlv  life 
niH'e.  The  hardest  part  of  the  road  is  past;  I  am  growing 
"  <l,  I  am  often  ailing,  almost  invalided.  1  could  never  be  the 
::  iltcrmg  fairy,  showering  favors  on  vou.  Be  faithful  to 
l^idy  \rabella.-And  Madeleine,  whom  I  was  bringing  up  so 
jv.'ll  i^or  you,  whose  will  she  be?  Poor  Madeleine,  poor  Made- 
-me  .he  repeated,  like  a  sorrowful  burden.  "If  you  could 
li.ive  heard  her  say,  'Mother,  you  are  not  nice  to  Felix' 
>\v(tt  creature!" 

She  looked  at  me  in  the  mild  rays  of  the  setting  sun  that 
>  anted  through  the  foliage;  and,  filled  with  some  mysterious 
Pny  .or  the  ruins  of  us  both,  she  looked  back  on  our  chastened 
pa>t  givm-  herself  up  to  reminiscences  that  were  mutual 
\\"  took  up  the  thread  of  our  memories,  our  eves  went  from 
;m.>  valley  to  the  vineyard,  from  the  windows  of  Oloche-ourde 
'"  I'nipesle,  filling  our  day-dream  with  the  perfumes  of  our 
'i'|><gays  the  romance  of  our  hopes.  It  was  her  last  piece  of 
.-ii-indiilg(aice,  enjoyed  with  the  guilelessness  of  a  Christian 
>"!!  .  ihe  scene,  to  us  so  full  of  meaning,  had  plun^-  us 
I"  limto  melancholy.  She  believed  mv  words,  and  1  ■  ler- 
M'.l  in  the  heaven  where  I  had  placed  her. 

•My  friend,"  said  she,  "I  submit  to  God,  for  His  hand  is  in 
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It  was  not  till  later  that  I  understood  all  the  deep  mcaniug 
of  this  speech. 

We  slowly  went  hack  hy  the  terraces.  She  took  my  arm  and 
leaned  on  me,  res^igned,  blec  ing,  but  having  bound  up  her 
wounds. 

"This  is  human  life,"  said  she.  "What  had  Monsieur  do 
Mortsauf  done  to  deserve  his  fate?  All  this  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  another  world.  Woe  to  those  who  complain  of  walk- 
ing in  the  narrow  way."' 

She  went  on  to  estimate  the  value  of  life,  to  contemplate  it 
so  profoundly  in  its  various  aspects,  that  her  calm  balance 
showed  me  what  disgust  had  come  over  her  of  everything  here 
below.  As  we  reached  the  top  steps  she  took  her  hand  from 
my  arm,  and  said  these  last  words : 

"Since  God  has  given  us  the  faculty  and  love  of  happiness, 
must  lie  not  take  care  of  those  innocent  souls  that  have 
known  nothing  but  adliction  on  earth?  Either  this  is  so,  or 
there  is  no  God,  and  our  life  is  but  a  cruel  jest." 

With  these  words  she  hastily  went  indoors,  and  I  found 
her  presently  lying  on  the  sofa,  stricken  as  though  she  had 
heard  the  Voice  which  confounded  Saint-Paul. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  I. 

"I  no  longer  know  what  virtue  means,'"  said  she.  "I  have 
ceased  to  be  conscious  of  my  own." 

We  both  remained  petrified,  listening  to  the  echo  of  these 
words  as  to  a  stone  flung  into  a  chasm. 

"If  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my  life,  't  is  she  who  is  right— 
she!"  added  Madame  de  Mortsauf. 

Thus  her  last  indulgence  had  led  to  thi>  last  struggle. 

When  the  Count  came  in,  she,  who  never  complained,  said 
she  felt  ill;  I  implored  her  to  define  her  pain,  but  she  refused 
to  say  more,  and  went  to  bed.  leaving  me  a  victim  to  remorse, 
one  regret  leading  to  another. 

^ladeleine  went  with  her  mother,  and  on  the  following  day 
I  heard  from  her  that  llie  Countess  had  had  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness, brought  on,  as  she  said,  by  the  violent  agitation  she  had 
gone  through.  And  so  I,  who  would  have  given  my  life  for 
her,  was  killing  her. 
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":^ry  dear  Count,"  said  I  to  ^lonsicur  de  Mortsauf,  who  in- 
si-tod  on  my  playing  backgammon,  "I  think  the  Countess  is 
wry  seriously  ill;  there  is  yet  time  to  save  her.  Send  for 
oriL'ot,  and  entreat  her  to  follow  his  ordors- 

'■(  Iriget 
"Xo,  no. 


.w  ^.l•lly.H^,  in;i  lu  luiiuw  uig  oraors 

:!     Who  killed   me!"  cried   he,  interrupting  me. 
I  will  consult  Charbonneau." 


All  through  that  week,  especially  during  the  first  day  or 
IV. M.  cvcrythi  >,  was  torture  to  me,  an  incipient  paralysis  of 
111  •  heart,  wounded  vanity,  a  wounded  soul.     Until  one  has 
\»vn  Ihe  centre  of  everything,  of  every  look  and  sigh,  the  vital 
I'niuiple,  the  focus  from  which  others  derived  their  light 
<m  ■  cannot  know  how  horrible  a  void  can  be.     The  same 
t!im-s  were  there,  but  the  spirit  that  animated  them  was  ex- 
tinct, like  a  flame  that  is  blown  out.    I  understood  now  the 
fn.i;htful  necessity  lovers  feel  never  to  meet  again  when  love 
■>  lead.    Think  what  it  is  to  be  nobody  where  one  has  reigned 
Mipromo,  to  find  the  cold  silence  of  death  where  the  glad  days 
nt  life  had  glowed.    Such  comparisons  are  crushing.    I  goon 
l"L',in  even  to  regret  the  miserable  ignorance  of  every  lov 
ili.it  had  blighted  my  youth.  My  despair  was  so  overpowering 
iiHh'cd,  that  the  Countess  was  touched,  I  believe. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  when  we  were  all  walking  by  the 
rivrr,  I  made  a  final  effort  to  gain  forgiveness.  I  begged 
.I.irques  to  take  his  sister  a  little  way  in  front;  I  left  the 
( omit  to  himself,  and  taking  Madame  Mortsauf  down  to  the 
piiiit: 

"Ilenriette,"  said  I,  "one  word  of  merev,  or  I  will  throw 
niy.elf  into  the  Irdre !  I  fell,  it  is  true;  but  am  I  not  like  a 
<1'«-  in  my  devoted  attachment?  1  come  back  as  he  does,  like 
iinn  full  of  shame;  if  he  does  wrong  he  is  punished,  but  he 
lions  the  hand  that  hits  him;  scourge  me,  but  give  me  back 
your  heart." 

"I'oor  boy,"  said  she.    "Are  you  not  as  muc^   .s  ever  my 
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Mic  took  my  arm  and  slowly  rejoined  Jacques  and  Made- 
•nie  with  whom  .«ho  went  homewards,  leaving  me  to  the 
(  uunt,  who  began  to  talk  politics  d  propos  to  his  neighbors. 
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"TiCt  us  go  in,"  said  I ;  "you  are  barehoadcd,  n:id  the  even- 
ing tiew  may  do  v  -u  sonio  harm.'' 

"You  can  pity  nio — you,  my  dear  F61i.\ !"  replied  he,  mis- 
apprehending my  intentions.  "My  wife  never  will  comfort 
me — on  principle  perhaps." 

Never  of  old  would  she  have  left  me  alone  with  her  hus- 
band; now  I  had  to  find  excuses  for  being  with  her.  She  Wiis 
with  tlie  children  explaining  the  rules  of  backgammon  to 
Jacques. 

"There,"  said  the  Count,  always  jealous  of  the  affection  she 
gave  to  her  two  children  ;  "there,  it  is  for  them  that  1  am  per- 
sistently neglected.  Husbands,  my  dear  Felix,  go  to  the  wall; 
the  most  virtuous  woman  on  earth  finds  a  way  of  satisfying 
her  craving  to  steal  the  alfection  due  to  her  husband." 

She  still  caressed  the  children,  nuiking  no  reply. 

"Jacques,"  said  he.  "come  here." 

Jacques  made  some  difliculty. 

"Your  father  wants  you, — go,  my  boy,"  said  his  mother, 
pushing  him. 

"They  love  me  by  order,"  said  the  old  man,  who  sometimes 
perceived  the  position. 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  stroking  ^ladeleine's  smooth  bands 
of  hair  again  and  again,  "do  not  be  unjust  to  us  hapless  wives: 
life  is  not  always  easy  to  bear,  and  perhaps  a  mother's  chil- 
dren are  her  virtues !" 

"My  dear."  said  the  Count,  who  was  pleaseo  to  be  logical, 
"what  you  say  amounts  to  this:  that,  but  for  their  children, 
women  woidd  have  no  virtue,  but  would  leave  their  husbands 
in  the  lurch." 

The  Countess  rose  hastily,  and  went  out  on  to  the  steps 
with  Madeleine. 

"Such  is  marriage,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  Count.  "r)o 
you  mean  to  imply  by  walking  out  of  the  room  that  I  am 
talking  nonsense?"  he  cried,  taking  Jacques'  hand  and  fol- 
lowing his  wife,  <o  whom  he  spoke  with  flashing  looks  of 
fury. 

"Not  at  all,  monsieur,  but  you  frightened  me.    Your  re- 
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iiiiiik  wounded  me  terribly,"  slie  went  on  in  a  hollow  voice. 
With  the  <rlance  of  a  criminal  at  me.  "If  virtue  does  not  con- 
-i^t  in  self-sacrifiee  for  one's  children  and  one's  husband. 
what  is  virtue?" 

"Self-sa-cri-fice!"  echoed  the  Count,  rapping  out  each 
>.\  liable  like  a  blow  on  his  victim's  heart.  "What  is  it  that 
\nii  sacrifice  to  your  children  ?  What  do  you  sacrifice  to  me? 
Whom?  What?  Answer— will  you  answer?  What  is  eoin<r  on 
i.'hii?   What  do  you  mean?" 

".Monsieur,"  said  she,  "would  you  be  content  to  be  loved 
tnr  (iod  s  sake,  or  to  know  that  your  wife  was  virtuous  for 
virtue's  sake?" 

'-.Madame  is  ri^ht,"  said  I.  speaking  in  a  tone  of  emotion 
ih-M  rang  in  the  two  hearts  into  which  I  cast  mv  hopes  for 
.wr  ruined,  and  which  I  stilled  by  the  e.xpression  of  the 
irnntost  grief  of  all,  its  hollow  cry  extinguishing  the  quarrel 
as  all  IS  silence  when  a  lion  roars.  "Yes,  the  noblest  privilege 
(inferred  on  us  by  reason,  is  that  we  mav  dedicate  our  virtues 
t"  those  beings  whose  happiness  is  of  our  making,  and  whom 
«<■  make  happy  not  out  of  self-interest  or  sense  of  duty,  but 
inm  involuntary  and  inexhaustible  affection." 

A  tear  glistened  in  Henriette's  eye. 

"And,  my  dear  Count,  if  by  chance  a  woman  were  involun- 
tarily subjugated  by  .ome  feeling  alien  to  those  imposed  on 
ti.r  by  society,  you  must  confess  that  the  more  irresistible 
iluit  feeling  the  more  virtuous  would  she  be  in  stifling  it— 
in  sacnficwg  herself  to  her  children  and  her  husband. 

"This  theory,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  me,  since  I  un- 
tnrtunately  am  an  example  to  the  contrary;  nor  to  you,  whom 
It  can  never  concern." 

A  burning  but  clammy  hand  was  laid  on  mine,  and  rested 
'ii'To,  in  silence. 

"You  have  a  noWo  soul,  Felix,"  said  the  Count,  putting 
;  N  arm  not  ungraciously  round  his  wife's  waist,  and  draw- 
Mi-  her  to  him,  as  he  said:  "Forgive  me,  mv  dear— a  poor 
invalid  who  longs  to  be  loved  more,  no  doubt,  than  he  de- 
serves." 
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"Sonio  licnrts  arc  all  generosity,"  said  she,  loaiiinj;  her 
head  on  the  Count's  shoulder,  and  he  took  the  speech  for  him- 
self. 

The  mistake  caused  some  strange  revulsion  in  the  Countess. 
She  shuddered,  her  com')  fell  out,  her  hair  fell  down,  and  she 
turned  pale;  her  husband,  who  was  supporting  her,  gave  a 
deep  groan  as  ho  saw  her  faint  away.  He  took  her  up  as  he 
might  have  taken  his  daughter,  and  carried  her  on  to  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  wlicre  we  stood  beside  her.  Hen- 
riette  kept  my  hand  in  hers  as  if  to  say  that  we  alone  knew 
the  secret  of  this  scene,  apparently  so  simple,  but  so  terribly 
heart-rending  for  her. 

"I  was  wrong,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  at  a  moment  when 
the  Count  had  gone  to  fetch  a  glass  of  orange-flower  water. 
"A  thousand  times  wrong  in  treating  you  so  as  to  drive  you 
to  despair  when  I  ought  to  have  admitted  you  to  mercy.  My 
dear,  you  are  adorably  kind;  I  alone  can  know  how  kind.— 
Yes,  I  know,  some  forms  of  kindness  are  inspired  by  pas- 
sion. Men  have  many  ways  of  being  kind — from  disdain, 
from  impulse,  from  self-interest,  from  indolence  of  temper; 
but  you,  my  friend,  have  been  simply,  absolutely  kind." 

"If  so,"  said  I,  "remember  that  all  that  is  great  in  me 
comes  from  you.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  wholly  what 
you  have  made  me?" 

"Such  a  speech  is  enough  for  a  woman's  happiness,''  she 
answered,  just  as  the  Corunt  came  in.  "I  am  better,"  said  she, 
rising.    "I  want  some  fresh  air." 

We  all  went  down  to  the  terrace,  now  scented  by  the  acacias 
still  in  bloom.  She  had  taken  my  right  arm  and  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  thus  expressing  her  painful  thoughts;  bu^,  to 
use  her  own  words,  it  was  a  pain  she  loved.  She  wishc.T,  no 
doubt,  to  be  alone  with  me;  but  her  imagination,  unprac- 
tised in  woman's  wiles,  suggested  no  reason  for  dismissing 
the  children  and  her  husband ;  so  we  talked  of  indifferent 
matters  while  she  racked  her  brain  trying  to  find  a  moment 
when  she  could  at  last  pour  out  her  heart  into  mine. 

"It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  took  a  drive,"  said  she  at 
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I.n^'tli.  seeing  the  eveninnr  so  fine.    "Will  you  give  the  orders 
monsieur,  that  I  may  make  a  little  round?" 

She  knew  that  no  explanation  was  possible  before  praver- 
tinic,  and  f.-ared  that  the  Count  would  want  a  game  of  back- 
jrammon  She  might  indeed  come  out  here  ,igain,  on  this 
>hehered  terrace,  after  the  Count  was  gone  to  bed;  but  per- 

vhl'VT  T-'w  /n'^  *".  ''"^''''  ""^"'"  ^^'''  ^""ghs  through 
"h  h  the  hght  fell  w.th  such  a  voluptuous  play?  or  to  walk 
■y  tl>u  parapet  whence  our  eyes  could  trace  the  course  of  the 
l.dre  through  the  meadows.  Just  as  a  cathedral,  with  its 
L'loomy  and  sil,.nt  vault,  suggests  prayer,  so  does  foliage 
spangled  by  moonlight,  perfumed  with  piercing  scents,  and 
ai.ve  with  the  mysterious  .sounds  of  .spring,  stir  evenr  fibre 
and  rela.x  the  will.  The  country,  which  calms  an  old  man's 
J'a^ions,  fires  those  of  youthful  hearts-and  we  knew  it 

Two  poals  of  a  bell  called  us  to  prayers.  The  Countess 
siarted. 

"My  dear  Ilenriette,  what  ails  you  ?" 

"ffenriette  is  no  more,"  said  she:  "Do  not  call  her  back  to 
life  again;  she  was  exacting  and  capricious.  Xow  you  have 
a  friend  whose  virtue  is  confirmed  by  the  words  which  Heaven 
must  have  dictated  to  you.  We  will  speak  of  this  later  Let 
2^  punctual  for  prayers.    It  is  my  turn  to  read  them  to- 

When  the  Countess  used  the  words  in  which  she  besought 
<.od  to  preserve  us  against  all  the  adversities  of  life,  she  gave 
them  an  emphasis  which  I  was  not  alone  in  noticing:  she 
s.omed  to  have  xised  her  gift  of  second-sight  to  discern  the 
'Inadfu   agitation  she  was  fated  to  go  through  in  consequence 
of  my  clumsiness  in  forgetting  my  agreement  with  Arabella 
.    ."^'I'^If  *'"?^  *«  play  three  hits  while  the  horses  are  put 
in      said  the  Count,  leading  me  off  to  the  drawing-room. 
Then  you  will  drive  with  my  wife.    I  shall  go  to  bed  " 
Like  all  our  games,  this  one  was  stormy.     From  her  own 
room  or  Madeleine's  the  Countess  could  hear  her  husband's 

^   "You  make  a  strange  misuse  of  hospitality,"  she  said  to  her 
••-Dana  v.lKu  she  came  back  to  the  room. 
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I  lo<»ke«l  at  hor  in  bowildermont ;  I  could  not  pot  used  to 
her  sternness;  in  fornior  times  she  would  never  have  tried  to 
shield  me  from  the  ('o\intV  tyranny;  she  hnd  liked  to  see  me 
sharing  her  penalties  and  enduring  them  patiently  for  love  of 
her. 

"I  ''ould  give  my  life,"  said  I  in  her  ear,  "to  hear  you  mur- 
mur c.ice  more — Poor  dear,  poor  dear!" 

She  looked  down,  recalling  the  occasion  to  which  I  alluded  : 
her  eyes  turned  on  me  with  a  sidelong  glance,  and  expressed 
the  joy  of  a  woman  who  sees  the  most  fugitive  accents  of  hor 
heart  more  highly  prized  than  the  deepest  delights  of  any 
other  love. 

Then,  as  ever  when  she  had  done  me  such  an  injustice,  I 
forgave  her,  feeling  that  she  understood  me.  The  Count  was 
losing;  he  said  he  was  tired,  to  break  off  the  game,  and  we 
went  to  walk  round  the  lawn  while  waiting  for  the  carriage. 
No  sooner  had  he  left  us  than  my  face  beamed  so  vividly  with 
gladness,  that  the  Countess  questioned  me  by  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  inquiry. 

"Henriette  still  lives,"  I  said;  "I  still  am  loved!  You 
wound  me  with  too  evident  intention  to  break  my  heart; 
I  may  yet  be  happy." 

"There  was  but  a  shred  of  the  woman  left,"  she  said  in 
terror,  "and  you  at  this  moment  have  it  in  your  grasp.  God 
be  praised  I  He  gives  me  the  strength  to  endure  the  martyr- 
dom I  have  deserved. — Yes,  I  still  love;  I  was  near  falling; 
the  Englishwoman  throws  a  light  into  the  gulf." 

We  got  into  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman  waited  for 
orders. 

"Go  by  the  avenue  to  the  Chinon  road,  and  come  home  by 
the  Landcs  de  Charlemagne  and  the  Sache  road." 

"What  is  to-day  ?"  I  a.«ked  too  eagerly. 

"Saturday." 

"Then  do  not  drive  that  way,  midame;  on  Saturday  even- 
ings the  road  is  crowded  with  noisy  bumpkins  going  to  Tours, 
and  we  shall  meet  their  carts." 

"Do  as  I  say,"  said  the  Countess  to  the  coachman. 
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Wc  knew  each  other  too  well,  and  every  inflection  of  tone 
'  iMlIess  as  they  were,  to  dis^ruise  the  most  triflin-'  feeling' 
Henriettc  had  understood  everythinp. 

'•You  did  not  think  of  the  "country  bumpkins  when  you 
-lose  this  eyenin^:,"  said  she.  with  a  faint  tinge  of  ironv 
•i-ady  Dudley  is  at  Tours.  Tell  no  falsehoods:  she  is  wait- 
in;:  for  you  near  here.— What  day  is  it— bumpkin.s-oart8!" 
-li."  went  on.  "Did  you  eyer  make  such  remarks  when  we  used 
logo  out  together?" 

"They  prove  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  Clochegourde." 
1  said  simply. 

"She  is  waiting  for  you  >" 

"Yes." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"Between  eleven  and  midnight " 

"Where?" 

"On  the  Landes." 

"Do  not  deceive  me.— Xot  under  the  walnut-tree"" 

"On  the  Landes." 

"We  will  be  there,"  said  she.    "I  shall  see  her" 

On  hearing  these  words  I  regarded  mv  fate  as  definitely 
•'tticd.  I  determined  to  marry  Lady  Dudley  and  so  put  an 
'Hi  to  the  dreadful  conflict  which  really  threatened  to  ex- 
laiist  my  nerves,  and  to  destroy  by  such  constant  friction  the 
IHicate  pleasures  which  are  like  the  bloom  on  a  fruit  My 
avage  silence  wounded  the  (!ountess,  whose  magnanimity  wa 
■t  yet  fully  known  to  me.  o  ^       - 

•Do  not  be  provoked  with  me,  dear,"  said  she  in  her  golden 
us.  This  IS  my  penance.  You  will  never  find  such  love 
N  lies  here,  and  she  plpced  her  hand  on  her  heart  "Did  I 
H't  confess  to  you  that  the  Marchioness  of  Dudley  has  saved 
I'.'  The  stain  is  hers;  I  do  not  envy  her.  Mine  is  the 
:  Tions  love  of  the  angels !— Since  you  came  I  have  traveled 
v.r  a  vast  extent  of  country;  I  have  pronounced  judgment 
'"  life.  Lphft  the  .soul  and  you  rend  it;  the  higher  you  rise 
li"  loss  sympathy  you  find :  instead  of  suffering  in  the  valley 
'>u  suffer  m  the  air,  like  an  eagle  soaring  up  and  bearing  in 
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his  heart  an  arrow  shot  hv  somo  clumsy  shepherd.  I  know 
now  that  lu-avcn  and  rarth  aro  inconipatil)!!'.  Yes,  and  for 
those  who  can  tlwoll  in  tlie  fck'stial  zone  God  alone  is  possible. 
Then  our  soul  must  be  drtached  from  all  things  earthly. 

"We  must  love  our  friends  as  we  love  our  children — for 
their  sake,  not  for  our  own.  We  are  ourselves  the  source  <»f 
our  woes  and  griefs.  My  heart  will  ri.-c  lii^^lier  than  the 
eagle  soars;  there  is  a  love  which  will  never  fail  me. 

"As  to  living  the  life  of  this  earth,  it  hinders  us  too  much, 
by  making  the  selfishness  of  the  senses  predominate  over  the 
spirituality  of  the  angel  that  is  in  us.  The  joys  we  get  from 
passion  are  horribly  stormy,  and  paid  for  by  enervating  fears 
that  break  the  springs  of  the  soul. 

"I  have  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  where  these  tempests 
roar,  I  have  seen  them  too  near;  they  have  caught  me  in  their 
clouds;  the  wave  did  not  always  break  at  my  feet,  I  have 
felt  its  rough  embrace  freezing  my  heart ;  I  must  retire  to 
the  heights,  I  should  perish  on  the  strand  of  that  vast  ocean. 
In  you,  as  in  all  who  have  brought  me  sorrow,  I  see  a 
guardian  of  my  virtue.  My  life  has  been  mingled  with 
anguish,  happily  in  proportion  to  my  strength,  and  has  been 
there  preserved  pure  from  evil  passions,  finding  no  beguiling 
repose,  but  always  ready  for  God. 

"Our  attachment  was  the  insane  attempt,  the  hopeless  ef- 
fort, of  two  guileless  children  who  tried  to  satisfy  at  once 
their  own  hearts,  man  and  God. — Folly,  Felix! — Ah!"  she 
asked,  after  a  pause.    "What  does  that  woman  call  you?" 

"Am^dee,"  said  I.  "F^lix  is  another  creature,  who  can 
never  be  known  to  any  one  but  you." 

"Henriette  dies  hard,"  said  she,  with  a  faint,  pious  smile. 
"But  she  will  die,"  she  went  on,  "in  the  first  effort  of  the 
humble  Christian,  the  proud  mother,  the  woman  whose  vir- 
tues, tottering  yesterday,  are  confirmed  to-day. 

"What  can  I  say  ? — Yes,  yes ;  my  life  has  been  uniform  in 
its  greatest  as  in  its  least  circumstances.  The  heart  to  which 
the  first  rootlets  of  affection  ought  to  have  attached  them- 
selves— my  mother's  heart — was  closed  to  me,  in  spite  of  my 
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prsiHtcntly  seeking'  a  cramiy  iiit(.  which  I  could  nteal.  I 
w;is  a  ^(irl,  the  last  chihl  after  the  death  of  three  hoys,  and 
I  vainly  strove  to  fill  their  place  in  my  parents'  affections;  I 
K.iild  not  heal  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  fnrnilv  pride.  When, 
liavinK  got  through  that  melancholy  childho<)(l,  I  knew  my 
adorable  aunt,  death  soon  snatched  her  from  me.  Mon.sieur 
i\v  Mortsauf,  to  whom  I  devoted  my  life,  struck  me  persist- 
.iitly  without  respite,— without  knowing  it,  poor  man!  His 
love  is  full  of  the  artless  selfishness  of  our  children's  love, 
lie  knows  nothing  of  the  pangs  he  causes  me;  ho  is  always 
forgiven. 

"My  children,  my  darling  children,  flesh  of  my  flesh  in  all 
their  sufferings,  soul  of  my  soul  in  their  characters,  like  me 
in  nature,  in  their  innocent  joys— were  not  those  children 
given  to  me  to  show  how  much  strength  and  patience  there  is 
in  mothers?  Oh,  yes,  my  children  are  my  virtues!  You 
know  whether  I  have  been  scourged  by  them,  through  them 
in  spite  of  them.  To  be  a  mother  was  to  me  to  purcha.se  the 
right  of  perpetual  sufTering. 

"When  Hagar  cried  in  the  desert  an  angel  made  a  fount  of 
pure  water  spring  for  that  too  well-beloved  slave.  But  when 
liio  hmpid  brook  to  which  you  desired  to  load  me— do  vou  re- 
,n,.mbtT?-flowed  round  Clochegourdc,  for  me  it  ran  with  bit- 
t.r  waters,  les,  you  have  brought  incredible  suffering  on 
me.  God  will  no  doubt  forgive  one  who  has  known  afTection 
•  'Illy  through  sufTering. 

"Still,  though  the  acutest  angui.sh  I  have  known  has  been 
!>rought  upon  me  by  you,  perhaps  I  deserved  it.  God  is  not 
unjust.  Yes,  Felix,  a  ki.«s  given  by  stealth  is  perhaps  a  crime ; 
and  perhaps  I  have  paid  thus  dearly  for  the  steps  I  have 
taken  to  get  ahead  of  my  husband  and  children  when  walk- 
ing out  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  be  alone  with  m-morios  a.  -i 
thniiirhts  which  wore  not  given  to  thorn,  since,  while  walk- 
injr  on  in  front,  my  soul  was  wedded  to  another!  When  the 
inmost  self  shrinks  and  shrivels,  to  fill  only  the  spot  offered 
to  an  embrace,  that  is  perhaps  a  heinous  crime !  When  a  wife 
stoops  that  her  husband's  kiss  may  fall  on  her  hair,  so  as  to 
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Ih'  rntiiflv  iiciitriil.  it  is  a  crime!  It  is  n  ciirnf  to  ronnt  on 
a  futiirr  liiiilt  lip  nil  <l('iitli,  a  criiiK'  to  ilrcain  of  a  fiitiin-  of 
motlu'rliood  witlioiii  trrrors,  of  U-aiitifiil  childrcii  [ilayin 
in  the  evening'  with  a  father  woi^liiped  hv  all,  iiii<ler  tli. 
8ofti'n«'(l  jraze  of  a  ha|i|)_v  mother.  Ah.  1  have  sinned,  I  ha\. 
ginned  jrieatly  I  I  have  even  foiinil  plea>iire  in  (he  penanee  in 
flictod  hy  the  Cluirch.  which  insiillicieiitly  atoned  for  the-i' 
faults  to  which  the  priest  was  surely  too  indiil>;ent.  liii 
(lod,  no  <loiil)t.  lias  set  retrihiitir>n  in  the  very  heart  of  tln^ 
sin  itsolf,  by  making'  him  for  whom  it  was  committed  tln' 
instrument  of  His  veii^rt'aticel  (livitiij  yon  my  hair — was  nni 
that  a  prondse?  Why  did  I  love  to  wear  wliite!-'  I  fancied 
myself  mort'  lik(?  your  Lily;  did  not  you  see  mo  for  tlie  fir>t 
time  in  a  white  dress!-'  Alas  I  And  I  have  loved  my  children 
the  less, for  every  ardent  affection  is  stolen  from  those  that  an' 
due.  So  you  see,  Felix,  all  sufTerinj:  has  a  meaninjr. — Strike 
me,  strike  nie  harder  than  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  and  my  chil- 
dren could. 

"That  woman  is  an  instrument  of  (iod's  wrath;  I  can 
meet  her  without  hatred.  I  will  smile  on  her:  I  must  lovi. 
her  or  I  am  neither  a  Christian,  a  wife,  nor  a  mother.  If, 
as  you  say,  I  have  helped  to  preserv(>  your  heart  from  the 
contact  of  what  mifjht  have  spoiled  it.  the  Knjrlishwonian 
cannot  hate  me.  A  woman  must  love  the  mother  of  the  man 
she  loves;  and  I  am  your  mother. 

"What  did  I  look  for  in  your  heart  ?  The  place  left  empty 
by  Madame  de  Vandenesse.  Oh,  yes;  for  you  have  alwavs 
complained  of  my  coldness!  Ye.*.  I  am  indeed  no  more  than 
your  mother.  Forgive  me  for  all  I  saiil  to  you  when  you 
arrived,  for  a  mother  ought  to  rejoice  to  know  that  her  son 
is  so  much  loved." 

She  leaned  her  head  on  my  bosom  and  repeated: 

"Forpive,  forgive !" 

The  accent  of  her  voice  was  new  to  mo.  It  was  not  hor 
girlish  voice  with  its  gleeful  intonation;  nor  hor  wifolv  voice 
with  its  imperative  fall ;  nor  the  sij,'hin,ir  of  a  :,'rievin<j  mother. 
It  was  a  heart-rend ini:  voice,  a  new  tone  for  new  sorrows. 
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"Ah  for  you,  ^Y'li\■."  t-hr  went  on,  with  moro  animation, 
'•vdii  ar«'  t\\v  friend  who  can  do  no  wron>r.  You  have  lo.-^t 
iiotliinj,'  in  my  heart;  do  not  hhiim-  yourrt<'lf,  fwl  not  tho 
>li):ht«'st  rcniorsf.  Was  it  not  the  hti;rht  of  selfishness  to 
;i-k  you  to  saerifice  to  an  iiii|ios..ihlc  future  the  most  stu- 
pendous pleasure,  gineo  a  woman  eim  abandon  her  ehildn^n 
I'T  its  sake,  ahdieate  her  rank,  and  renounce  eternity  I  IIow 
"I'ti'ii  have  I  seen  you  my  superior!  Von  were  lofty  and 
iM'lile,  I  was  mean  and  sinful ! 

••Well,  well,  nil  is  said.  I  can  novor  Ih^  anytliinp  to  you 
iiiit  a  far-away  Ii>:ht.  hif.'h  up.  sparkling',  rold.'hiit  unehaiij;- 
iit!.'.  Only.  Felix,  do  not  let  me  ije  alone  in  loving  the  iirother 
I  have  chosen.  Love  me  too.  A  sister's  love  has  no  hitter 
morrow,  no  jHTverse  moods.  You  need  never  Ik"  untrue  to 
til"  indul>,'cnt  soul  that  will  live  in  your  heautiful  life,  will 
ii.ver  fail  to  weep  over  your  .sorrows.  an<l  he  ^lad  over  your 
joys,  that  will  love  the  women  who  make  you  happy,  and  ho 
indi^'nant  if  you  are  hetrayed.  I  have  never  had  a  Itrother 
to  love  .so.  Be  ma;;nanimous  enough  to  east  olT  all  pride, 
and  solve  all  the  diflicultios  of  our  attachment,  hitherto  so  ill- 
'Iffined  and  stormy,  by  this  sweet  and  holy  alfection.  I  can 
-till  live  on  those  terms.  I  will  be  the  llrst  to  shake  hands 
with  Lady  Dudley." 

She  shed  no  tears,  alas,  as  she  spoke  these  words  full  of 
I'ltter  experience,  while,  by  snatchin,!;  away  the  liu<t  veil  that 
liid  her  soul  and  her  sufferiniis  front  me.  they  showed  m(> 
I'.v  how  many  links  she  was  bound  to  me,  and  what  strong 
t  hiiins  I  had  broken  through. 

We  were  in  such  a  delirium  of  agitation  that  we  did  not 
olivcrve  that  it  wa.s  raining  in  torrents. 

"Will  Madame  la  Comte.<.<e  take  shelter  hero  for  a  few 
tiiinutes?"  said  the  coachman,  pointing  to  the  principal  inn 
of  Ballan. 

She  nodded  consent,  and  we  sat  for  about  half  an  hour 
under  the  archway  of  the  entrance,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  people  of  the  inn.  who  wondered  why  Madame  de  Mort- 
sauf  was  driving  about  the  country  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
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Was  she  going  to  Tours  ?    Or  on  her  way  back  ? 

When  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  rain  had  settled  into 
what  is  called  in  Touraine  a  brouee,  a  heavy  nust  which  did 
not  hinder  tlio  moon  from  silvering  the  upper  strata  as  they 
were  swept  swiftly  past  by  the  higher  currents  of  wind, 
the  coachman  went  out  and  turned  liomewards,  to  my  great 

joy- 

"Go  the  way  I  told  you,"  said  the  Countess  gently. 

So  we  took  the  road  to  the  Landes  de  Charlemagne,  and 
there  the  rain  began  again.  Half-way  across  the  sandy  com- 
mon I  heard  Lady  Arabella's  pet  dog  barking.  A  horse  sud- 
denly dashed  out  from  under  a  clump  of  oaks,  crossed  the 
road  at  a  bound,  leaped  the  ditch  made  by  the  owners  to 
show  the  boundary  of  each  plot  where  the  soil  was  considered 
worth  cultivating,  and  Lady  Dudley  pulled  up  on  the  common 
to  soe  the  carriage  pass. 

"What  joy  thus  to  wait  for  one's  child  when  it  is  not  a 
sin!"  said  Honriette. 

The  dog's  barking  had  told  Lady  Dudley  that  I  was  in  the 
carriage ;  she  thought,  no  doubt,  that  1  had  come  to  fetch  her 
in  it,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather.  When  we  reached 
the  spot  where  the  Marchioness  was  waiting,  she  flew  alonjr 
the  road  with  the  skill  in  horsemanship  for  which  she  is  noted, 
and  which  Henriette  admired  as  a  marvel.  Arabella,  by  way 
of  a  pet  name,  called  me  only  by  the  last  syllable  of  Amedce, 
pronouncing  it  in  the  English  fashion,  and  on  her  lips  the 
cry  had  a  charm  worthy  of  a  fairy.  She  knew  that  I  alone 
should  understand  her  when  she  called  "My  Dee." 

"It  is  he,  madame,"  answered  the  Countess,  looking,  in 
the  clear  moonlight,  at  the  whimsical  personage  whose  eager 
face  was  strangely  framed  in  long  locks  out  of  curl. 

You  know  how  swiftly  women  take  stock  of  each  other. 
The  Englishwoman  recognized  her  rival,  and  was  arrogantly 
English :  she  comprehended  us  in  one  flash  of  English  scorn, 
and  vanished  on  the  heath  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 

"Back  to  Clochegnurde— fast,"  cried  the  Countess,  to 
whom  this  ruthless  glance  was  like  an  axe  at  her  heart. 
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The  coachman  went  back  by  the  Chinon  road,  which  was 
bettor  than  that  by  Sache.  When  the  carriage  was  on  the 
f^kirts  of  the  common  again  we  heard  the  mad  gallop  of  Ara- 
IkIIii's  horse  and  her  dog's  footsteps.  They  were  all  three 
hurrying  round  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  heath. 

"She  is  going  away ;  you  have  lost  her  for  ever !"  .^aid  Hen- 
riutte. 

"Well,"  replied  I,  "let  her  go.    She  will  not  cost  me  a  re- 

-rot." 

"Oh,  poor  woman  !"  cried  the  Countess,  with  compassionate 
hnrror.     "But  where  is  .she  going?" 

"To  La  Gronadiere,  a  little  house  near  Saint-Cyr,"  said  I. 

"And  i^he  is  going  alone,"  said  Henriette,  in  a 'tone  which 
I'M  nie  that  all  women  make  common  cause  in  love,  and 
luvcr  desert  each  other. 

.\s  we  turned  into  the  Clochegourde  avenue,  Arabella's  dog 
barked  gleefully  and  ran  on  in  front  of  the  carriage. 

"She  is  here  before  us !"  cried  the  Countess.  Then,  after 
M  pause,  she  added :  "I  never  saw  a  finer  woman.  What  a 
Iiaiid !  What  a  figure !  Her  complexion  shames  the  Wv,  and 
Ikt  eyes  flash  like  diamonds.  But  she  rides  too  well;  she 
must  love  to  exert  her  strength;  I  fancy  she  is  energetic 
and  violent ;  then,  too,  she  seems  to  me  too  defiant  of  con- 
ventionality, a  woman  who  recognizes  no  law  is  apt  to  listen 
"Illy  to  her  own  caprice.  Those  who  are  so  anxious  to  shine, 
to  1)0  always  moving,  have  not  the  gift  of  con.«tancy.  To' 
ii;y  notions  love  needs  greater  quietude;  I  picture  it  to  "myself 
a>  an  itiiniense  lake  where  the  sounding  line  finds  no  bottom, 
wiieio  the  tempests  may  indeed  be  wild,  but  rare,  and  re- 
>t!i(tod  within  impassable  bounds — where  two  Innings  dwell  on 
'H  island  of  flowers,  far  from  the  world  whose  luxury  and 
il:>I)Iay  would  repel  them. 

'•But  love  must  take  the  stamp  of  character.  T  am  perhaps 
mistaken.  If  the  elements  of  nature  yield  to  the  mould  im- 
liros,.,]  by  climate,  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  the  feelings 
"I'  individuals?  Feelings,  which  as  a  w!  .|o  obey  a  general 
'  I  V.  no  doubt  difl'or  in  expression  only.  Each  soul  has  its 
<>\Mi  modes.     The  Marchioness  is  a  powerful  woman   who 
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travor.so.-5  distances  and  acts  with  the  vigor  of  a  man;  jailer, 
warders,  and  executioner  must  be  killed  to  deliver  her  lover. 
Whereas  certain  women  know  no  better  than  to  love  with 
all  their  soul ;  in  danger  they  kneel  down,  pray,  and  die. 

"Which  of  the  two  do  you  prefer?  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Yes,  the  Marchioness  loves  you;  she  sacrifices  so  much 
for  you !  It  is  she  perhaps  who  will  love  on  when  you  have 
ceased  to  love  her." 

"Permit  me,  dear  angel,  to  echo  the  question  you  asked 
the  other  day:  How  do  you  know  these  things?" 

"Each  form  of  suffering  brings  its  lesson,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered in  so  many  ways  that  my  knowledge  is  vast." 

My  servant  had  heard  the  order  given,  and  expecting  that 
we  should  return  by  the  terraces,  he  held  my  horse  in  readi- 
ness, in  the  avenue.  Arabella's  dog  had  scented  the  horse, 
and  his  mistress,  led  by  ver}'  legitimate  curiosity,  had  fol- 
lowed it  through  the  wood  where  she,  no  doubt,  had  been 
lurking. 

"Go  and  make  your  peace,"  said  Henriette,  smiling,  with 
no  trace  of  melancholy.  "Tell  her  how  much  she  is  mistaken 
as  to  my  intentions.  I  wanted  to  show  her  all  the  value  of  the 
prize  that  has  fallen  to  her;  my  heart  ha'  none  but  kindly 
feelings  towards  her,  above  all,  neither  anger  nor  scorn.  Ex- 
plain to  her  that  I  am  her  sister,  and  not  her  rival." 

"I  will  not  go !"  cried  I. 

"Have  you  never  experienced,"  said  she,  with  the  flashing 
pride  of  a  martyr,  "that  certain  forms  of  consideration  may 
be  an  insult.    Go — go !" 

I  went  to  join  Lady  Dudley  and  find  out  what  humor  she 
was  in.  "If  only  she  might  be  angry  and  throw  me  over," 
thought  I,  "I  would  return  to  Clochegourde." 

The  dog  led  me  to  an  oak  tree  from  whence  the  Marchioness 
flew  off,  shouting,  "Away,  away !" 

I  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  her  to  Saint-Cyr,  which  we 
reached  at  midnight. 

"The  lady  is  in  excellent  health,"  said  Arabella,  as  she  dis- 
mounted. 
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Only  those  who  have  known  her  can  conceive  of  the  sarcasm 
iiriplied  in  this  observation  drily  flung  at  me  in  a  tune  that 
was  meant  to  convey :  "I  should  have  died  !" 

'•I  forbid  you  to  cast  any  of  your  three-barbed  witticisms 
at  Madame  de  Mortsauf,"  I  replied. 

"And  does  it  offend  your  Grace  when  I  remark  on  the  per- 
f'.ct  health  enjoyed  by  one  so  dear  to  your  precious  heart? 
l-rcnch  women,  it  is  said,  hate  even  their  lovers'  dogs;  but 
in  England  we  love  everything  that  is  dea.  to  our  sovereign 
I'lnl,  we  hate  what  they  hate,  for  we  live  in  their  very  skfn. 
Allow  me  then  to  be  as  fond  of  that  lady  as  you  are.  Only, 
<itar  boy,"  said  she,  throwing  her  arms  round  me,  all  wet 
Irom  the  rain,  "if  you  were  faithless  to  me,  I  should  neither 
stand  up,  nor  lie  down,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  with  men-ser- 
vants; neither  drive  through  the  Landes  de  Charlemagne, 
nor  over  the  heaths  of  any  country  in  the  world,  nor  be  in 
my  bed,  nor  under  the  roof  of  my  fathers.  /  should  be  no 
more. 

"1  was  born  in  Lancashire,  where  women  can  die  of  love. 
To  have  owned  you,  and  give  you  up?  I  will  give  you  up  to 
no  power  in  the  world,  not  even  to  death,  for  I  would  go  with 
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She  took  me  into  her  room,  where  comfort  already  made 
its  presence  felt. 

"Love  her,  my  dear,"  said  I  warmly,  "for  she  loves  you,  and 
not  ironically  but  sincerely." 

'•Sincerely,  child?"  she  said,  unfastening  her  riding-habit. 

With  a  lover's  vanity,  I  tried  to  make  this  arrogant  creature 
understand  the  sublimity  of  Henriette's  character.  While 
till'  maid,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  French,  was  dressing 
1h T  hair,  I  tried  to  describe  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  sketching 
li<  r  life,  and  repeating  the  generous  thoughts  suggested  to  her 
U-  a  crisis  in  which  all  women  are  petty  and  spiteful.  Though 
Arabella  affected  to  pay  not  the  slightest  attention,  she  did 
nr>t  lose  a  word. 

'1  am  delighted,"  said  she  when  we  were  alone,  "to  know 
uf  your  taste  for  this  style  of  Christian  conversation;  there 
»5 
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is  on  my  estate  a  curate  who  has  not  his  match  in  composing 
sermons,  our  laborers  can  understand  them,  so  well  is  his 
prose  adapted  to  his  audience.  I  will  write  to-morrow  to  my 
father  to  dispatch  this  worthy  by  steamer,  and  you  shall  find 
him  in  Paris.  When  once  you  have  heard  him,  you  will  never 
want  to  listen  to  any  one  else,  all  the  more  so  because  he  too 
enjoys  pcrlVct  health.  Ilis  moralizing  will  give  you  none  of 
tlu)>i'  sliocks  that  end  in  tears;  it  flows  without  turmoil,  like 
a  liiiii)id  brook,  and  secures  delightful  slumbers.  Every  even- 
ing, if  you  like,  you  can  satisfy  your  craving  for  sermons 
while  digei^ting  your  dinner. 

"English  moralizing,  my  dear  boy,  is  as  superior  to  that 
of  Tours  as  our  cutlery,  our  plate,  and  our  horses  are  superior 
to  your  knives  and  your  ani nulls.  Do  me  the  favor  of  hearing 
my  curate — promise  me.  I  am  but  a  woman,  my  dearest;  I 
know  how  to  love,  how  to  die  for  you,  if  you  like;  but  I  have 
not  studied  at  Eton,  nor  at  Oxford,  nor  at  Edinburgh;  I  am 
neither  Doctor  nor  li'verend;  I  cannot  moralize  for  you,  I 
am  quite  unfit  for  it,  and  should  be  to  the  last  degree  clumsy 
if  I  attem{)ted  it. 

"I  do  not  complain  of  your  taste :  you  might  have  far  more 
degraded  tastes  than  this,  and  I  would  try  to  accommodate 
myself  to  them ;  for  I  intend  that  you  should  find  with  me 
everything  you  like  best — the  pleasures  of  love,  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  the  pleasures  of  church-going — good  claret  and 
the  Christian  virtues.  Would  you  like  to  see  me  in  a  hair- 
shirt  this  evening?  That  woman  is  hap]\v  indeed  to  be  able 
to  supply  you  with  moralities !  In  what  university  do  French 
women  take  their  degree?  Poor  me!  I  have  nothing  to  give 
you  but  myself,  I  am  only  a  slave " 

"Then  why  did  you  fly  when  I  wanted  to  bring  you  to- 
gether?" 

"Are  you  mad,  my  Dee?  I  would  travel  from  Paris  to 
l?ome  disguised  as  your  footman,  I  would  do  the  most  pre- 
posterous things  for  you ;  but  how  could  T  stop  to  talk  on  the 
highrond  to  a  woman  who  has  not  been  introduced  to  me. 
and  who  was  ready  with  a  sermon  under  three  heads?    I  can 
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talk  to  peasants.     I  would  ask  a  workman  to  share  his  loaf 
with  me  if  I  wero  hiin<,'rv,  I  would  give  him  a  few  guineas 
and  It  would  be  all  in  order;  but  as  to  stopping  a  chaise,  as' 
Inirhwaymen  do  in  England— that  is  not  included  in  my  code 
lit  honor. 

'•-Hy  poor  boy,  all  you  know  is  how  to  love;  and  vou  do  not 
kiK.w  how  to  live?  Besides,  my  angel.  I  am  not  vet  made  ex- 
u  ily  in  your  image.  I  have  no  taste  for  moralities.  Ilo-ever 
t"  please  you,  I  am  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts.  Com^  say 
no  more,  I  will  set  to  work,  I  will  trv  to  preach.  I  will  never 
allow  myself  to  caress  you  without  throwing  in  a  text  from 
tiic  Bible." 

She  exerted  all  her  power— used  it,  abused  it,  till  she  saw 
in  Miy  eyes  the  ardent  look  that  always  came  into  them  when 
>li.-  began  her  enchantments.  She  triumphed  completelv  and 
I  submissively  agreed  to  set  above  the  vain  subtleties 
nf  the  Catholic  Church  the  magnanimity  of  the  woman  who 
un-oks  herself,  renounces  all  future  hope,  and  makes  love  her 
solo  virtue. 

"Does  she  love  herself  better  than  she  loves  vou  ?"  said  she. 
••i)n(.s  she  prefer  to  you  something  which  is  liot  you?  How 
'•an  a  woman  attach  any  imjwrtance  to  anything  in  herself  be- 
VMiid  that  with  which  you  honor  it  ?  Xo  woman, however  great 
a  moralist  she  may  be,  can  be  the  equal  of  a  man.  Walk  over 
lis  kill  us,  never  let  us  encumber  your  life.  Our  part  is  to 
(lif.  yours  to  live  great  and  supreme.  In  vour  hand  is  the 
I'oiiiard  ;  we  have  only  to  love  and  forgive.  Does  the  sun  care 
about  the  midges  that  live  in  his  beams,  by  his  glow?  They 
•  xist  as  long  as  ihey  can,  and  when  he  disappears  they 

"Or  fly  away,"  I  put  in. 

"Or  fly  away,"  she  replied,  with  an  indifference  that  would 
liavc  .spurred  any  man  determined  to  use  the  strange  power 
>'i"  attributed  to  us.  "Do  you  think  it  worthv  of  a  woman 
t'  <tiiff  a  man  with  bread  buttered  with  virtue,  to  convince 
!'MM  that  lovo  and  religion  are  incompatible?  Am  T  then 
uii  infidel?    A  woman  may  yield  )r  refuse;  but  to  refuse  and 
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preach  is  to  inflict  a  double  penalty,  which  is  aj^ainst  the  law 
of  every  land.  Now  here  you  will  have  nothing  but  delicious 
sandwiches  prepared  by  the  hand  of  your  humble  servant 
Arabella,  whose  whole  morality  consists  in  inventing  caresses 
such  as  no  man  has  ever  known,  and  which  are  suggested  by 
the  angels." 

I  know  nothing  so  undoing  as  such  banter  in  the  hands  of 
an  Englishwoman;  she  throws  into  it  the  eloquent  gravity, 
the  pompous  air  of  conviction  under  which  the  English  cover 
the  lofty  imbecilities  of  their  prejudiced  views.  French  irony 
is  like  lace  with  which  women  dress  out  the  pleasure  they 
give  and  tiie  disputes  they  invent ;  it  is  a  trimming,  and  as 
graceful  as  their  dress.  But  English  "fun"  is  an  acid  so  cor- 
rosive to  those  on  whom  it  falls  that  it  leaves  them  skeletons, 
l)icked  and  cleaned.  A  witt*'  Englishwoman's  tongue  is  like 
a  tiger's,  which  strips  off  the  flesh  to  the  very  bone,  and  all  in 
play ;  mockery,  that  all-ijowerful  weapon  of  the  devil's,  leaves 
a  deadly  poison  in  the  wounds  it  re-opens  at  will. 

That  night  Arabella  chose  to  exert  her  power  like  the 
r.rand  Turk*,  who,  to  show  his  skill,  amuses  himself  with 
decapitating  innocent  persons. 

"My  angel,"'  said  she,  when  she  had  soothed  me  to  the  doz- 
ing condition  in  which  everything  is  forgotten  but  a  sense  of 
happiness,  "I  have  been  moralizing  too — T  myself!  I  was 
wondering  whether  I  am  committing  a  crime  in  loving  you, 
whether  I  was  violating  divine  laws,  and  I  decided  that 
nothing  could  be  more  pious  or  more  natural.  Why  should 
God  create  some  beings  more  beautiful  than  others  unless 
to  show  us  that  they  are  to  be  adored  ?  The  crime  would  be 
not  to  love  you,  for  are  you  not  an  angel?  That  lady  insults 
you  by  classing  you  with  other  men;  the  rules  of  morality 
do  not  apply  to  you ;  God  has  set  you  above  them.  Is  not 
loving  you  rising  to  be  nearer  to  Him?  Can  He  be  wroth 
with  a  poor  woman  for  longing  for  things  divine?  Your 
large  iuid  radiant  heart  is  so  like  the  sky.  that  T  mistake  it, 
as  midges  come  to  burn  themselves  in  the  lights  at  a  festival! 
Are  they  to  be  punished  for  their  mistake?    Indeed,  is  it  a 
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TTiistake?  Is  it  not  too  fervent  a  worship  of  light?  They 
|M  rish  from  too  much  piety — if,  indeed,  flinging  oneself  into 
the  arms  we  love  can  be  called  perishing! 

"I  am  weak  enough  to  love  you  while  that  woman  is  strong 
(  nough  to  remain  in  her  chapel !  Do  not  frown  on  me.  You 
think  I  condemn  her?  No,  child !  I  delight  in  her  morality, 
-iiK  ('  it  has  led  her  to  leave  you  free,  and  so  allowed  me  to  win 
vou  and  to  keep  you  for  ever — for  you  are  mine  for  ever,  are 
von  not?" 

"Yes." 

'•For  ever  and  ever?" 

'•Yes." 

"Tlien  grant  me  a  favor,  my  Sultan.  I  alone  have  dia- 
rrmcd  all  your  value.  She,  you  say,  cultivates  the  land? 
I  leave  that  to  the  farmers;  I  would  rather  cultivate  vour 
heart."  "^ 

I  have  tried  to  recall  all  this  chatter  to  give  you  a  clear 
iilia  of  this  woman,  to  justify  all  I  have  said  about  her,  and 
to  give  you  a  clue  to  the  catastrophe.  But  how  am  I  to 
(k«( ribe  the  accompaniment  to  the  sweet  words  you  know  so 
\yo!l— conceits  only  to  be  compared  to  the  most  extravagant 
fictions  of  our  dreams;  inventions  sometimes  reminding  me 
of  my  nosegays:  grace  united  to  strength,  tenderness  and 
lanL'iiid  softness  contrasting  with  volcanic  eruptions  of  pas- 
sions; the  most  elaborate  modulations  of  music  applied  to 
tho  harmony  of  our  delight,  the  most  insinuating  words 
pr.Kcd  with  charming  ideas,  everything  most  poetical  that 
wit  can  add  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.  She  aimed  at  destroy- 
in<r  the  impression  left  on  my  heart  by  Hen.iette's  chaste 
nsorve,  by  the  flashes  of  her  own  impetuous  passion.  The 
Marchioness  had  seen  the  Countess  quite  as  well  as  Madame 
(!'■  Mortsauf  had  seen  her.  They  had  judged  each  other 
dearly.  The  elaborate  attack  planned  by  Arabella  showed 
how  great  her  fears  had  been,  and  her  secret  admiration  for 
her  rival. 

In  the  morning  I  found  her  with  eyes  full  of  tears ;  she  had 

Dot  slept. 
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"What  is  the  ninttor?"  siiid  I. 

"I  am  nfniiil  iiiv  cxctvs  of  love  may  inilitato  ajrainst  me." 
said  slic.  "1  ;:ive  vou  all ;  slic,  c-lcvcrcr  tiian  1,  still  has  soiiii>- 
thinj,'  for  you  to  desire.  If  you  prefer  her,  think  no  moro 
of  me;  I  will  not  bore  yon  with  iny  sufferinfrs,  my  remorse, 
my  sorrows — no.  I  will  pi  to  die  far  away  from  you,  like  a 
pL'uit  far  from  tlie  life-;;ivin<:  sun." 

Slu!  extracted  from  me  .-ueli  i»rotestations  as  fdled  her  with 
jov.  What  is  to  l)e  said  to  a  woman  who  weeps  in  the  mom- 
in},'?  A  hard  word  then  seems  brutal.  If  she  has  not  Invn 
denied  over  ni;;ht.  we  must  need  tell  lii's  in  the  morninp,  for 
the  code  of  man  makes  such  falsehood  a  duty. 

"Well,  then  I  am  hapi)y,"  said  .she,  wiping;  away  her  tears. 
"Go  back  to  her;  I  do  not  wish  to  owe  you  to  the  vehemence 
of  my  love,  hut  to  your  own  free  will.  If  you  come  back  ajrain 
I  .-hall  believe  that  you  love  me  as  much  as  I  h)ve  you,  which 
I  had  always  thou<rht  impossible." 

She  mana.ized  to  persuade  me  to  return  to  Cloehegourde. 
How  false  the  situation  in  which  I  should  then  find  myself, 
was  not  to  be  imafxined  by  a  man  gor;,a'd  with  raptures.  If 
I  had  refu.sed  to  go  to  CMochegourde,  Lady  Aralx-lla  would 
liave  won  the  day  at  Ilenriette's  expense.  Arabella  would 
then  carry  me  off  to  Paris.  Still,  to  go  thither  was  to  insult 
JIadame  de  Mortsauf.  In  that  case  1  should  come  back  more 
certainly  than  ever  to  Arabella. 

Has  any  woman  forgiveness  for  such  crimes  of  trea.son? 
Short  of  being  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven  rather  than 
a  purified  spirit  about  to  attain  to  it.  a  loving  woman  would 
see  her  lover  suffer  any  agony  sooner  than  see  him  mado  happy 
by  another.    The  more  she  loves,  the  more  she  will  be  hurt. 

Thus  regarded  from  hoth  sides,  my  position,  when  T  had 
once  left  Cloehegourde  to  go  to  La  Orenadiere.  was  a? 
fatal  to  my  first  tnie  love  as  it  was  profitable  to  my  chance 
passion.  The  Marchioness  had  foreseen  it  all  with  deep  cal- 
culation. She  eoufe<.<ed  later  that  if  ^Tadame  de  Mortsauf 
had  not  met  her  on  the  heath  she  had  intended  to  commit  me 
by  hanging  about  Cloehegourde. 
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The  instant  I  saw  tho  Coimtcgs,  whom  I  found  pnlc  and 
stnckon,  like  a  person  who  has  endured  intolerable  insomnia, 
I  .xercsed-not  the  tact— but  the  instinct  which  enables  a 
still  young  and  generous  heart  to  appreciate  the  full  bearing 
"i  actions  that  are  criminal  in  tho  jurisprudence  of  noble 
M.iils  though  indifTcrent  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.    Suddenly 
:i>  a  child  that  has  gone  down  a  steep  while  playing  and 
plucking  flowers,  sees,  in  terror,  that  he  cannot  go  up  it  again 
a.s.,.rns  no  human  ground  but  at  an  immeasurable  distance! 
n.  Is  himself  alone  in  the  dark,  and  hears  savage  howh    I 
Iicrccived  that  a  whole  world  lay  l)etween  us.     A  loud  cry 
";«nt  up  in  our  souls,  an  echo,  as  it  were,  of  the  funereal 
'  'nsummatum  est  which  is  pronounced  in  church  on  (Jood 
I  n.lay  at  tho  hour  when  the  Saviour  died— a  dreadful  scene 
|vliKh  freezes  those  young  souls  in  which  religion  is  their  first 
''\ '>.    Every  illusion  llcnriette  had  known  had  died  under  one 
I'low;  her  heart  had  gone  through  its  passion.     She  whom 
p..asure  had  never  involved  in  its  deadening  coils— could  she 
suspect  the  joys  of  happy  lovers,  that  she  refused  to  look  at 
iiH'.-'  for  she  would  not  shed  on  my  gaze  the  light  which  for 
SIX  years  had  irradiated  my  life.     She  knew,  then,  that  the 
source  of  the  beams  that  shone  from  our  eves  lay  in  our  souls 
f'.r  which  they  were  as  a  pathway,  leading  from  one  to  the 
"tluT,  so  that  they  might  visit,  become  one,  separate,  and  play 
-like  two  confiding  girls  who  have  no  secrets  from  each 
"ili'T.    I  was  bitterly  conscious  of  the  sin  of  bringing  under 
til-  roof,  where  caresses  were  unknown,  a  face  on  which  the 
wiriirs  of  enjoyment  had  shed  their  sparkling  dust. 

If.  the  day  before,  I  had  left  Lady  Dudley  to  go  home 
ii!'ui(';  if  1  had  come  back  to  Clochegourde,  where  Henriette 
i'<i!i!ips  expected  me;  perhaps— well,  perhaps  Madame  do 
MMits.nif  would  not  have  behaved  so  stricth-  as  my  sister. 
^'i  ■  -ave  all  hor  civilities  the  solemnity  of  exaggerated  em- 
]■'  iHs:  she  played  her  part  to  excess  so  as  not  to  forget  it 
!*■  Ting  breakfast  she  paid  mo  a  thousand  little  attentions." 
I  uul lilting  attentions;  she  made  much  of  me  like  a  sick  man 
^'  be  pitied. 
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"You  were  out  betimes,"  said  the  Count ;  "you  must  have 
a  fine  appetite,  you  whose  digestion  is  not  ruined." 

This  speech,  which  failed  to  briug  the  smile  of  a  wily  sister 
to  the  Countess'  lips,  put  the  crowning  touch  to  the  impos- 
Bibility  of  my  position.  I  could  not  be  at  Clochegourde  by  day 
and  at  Saint-Cyr  by  night.  Arabella  had  counted  on  my 
sense  of  delicacy  and  Madame  de  Mortsauf's  magnanimity. 

All  through  that  long  day  I  felt  the  difllculty  of  becoming 
the  friend  of  a  woman  one  has  long  desired.  This  transition, 
simple  enough  when  years  have  led  up  to  it,  in  youth  is  a 
distemper.  I  was  a.shamed,  I  cursed  all  pleasure,  I  wished 
that  Madame  de  Mortsauf  would  demand  my  blood !  I  could 
not  tear  her  rival  to  pieces  before  her  eyes ;  she  avoided  men- 
tioning her,  and  to  speak  ill  of  Arabella  was  a  baseness  which 
would  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  llenriette,  herself  noble 
and  lofty  to  the  inmost  core.  After  five  years  of  exquisite 
intimacy  we  did  not  know  what  to  talk  about ;  our  words  did 
not  express  our  thoughts;  we  hid  gnawing  pangs,  we  to  whom 
suffering  had  hitherto  been  a  faithful  interpreter.  Henriette 
affected  a  cheerful  air  on  my  behalf  and  her  own;  but  she 
was  sad.  Though  she  called  herself  my  sister  on  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  though  she  was  a  woman,  she  could  find  no  subject 
to  keep  up  the  conversation,  and  we  sat  for  the  most  part  in 
awkward  silence.  She  added  to  my  mental  torment  by  affect- 
ing to  think  herself  Lady  Arabella's  only  victim. 

"I  am  suffering  more  than  you  are,"  said  I,  at  a  moment 
when  the  sister  spoke  in  a  tone  of  very  feminine  irony. 

"How  can  tliit  be  ?"  said  she,  in  the  haughty  voice  a  woman 
can  put  on  when  her  feelings  are  underestimated. 

"I  have  done  all  the  wrong." 

Then  there  was  a  moment  when  the  Countess  assumed 
a  cold  indifference  that  was  too  much  for  me.  I  determined 
to  go. 

That  evening,  on  the  terrace,  I  took  leave  of  all  the  family 
together.  They  followed  me  to  the  lawn  where  my  horse 
waited,  pawing  the  ground.  They  stood  out  of  the  way.  When 
I  had  taken  the  bridle,  the  Countess  came  up  to  me. 
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"Come,  we  will  walk  down  the  avoniio  alone,"  said  sho. 

I  gave  her  my  arm,  and  we  went  out  through  the  court- 
yards, walking  slowly  as  if  lingering  over  the  sensation  of 
moving  together;  we  thus  reached  a  clump  of  trees  that 
HToened  a  corner  of  the  outer  encioHure. 

"Good-bye,  my  friend,"  suid  she,  stopping  and  throwing 
lur  arms  round  my  neck  with  her  head  on  my  heart.  "Good- 
li.vf,  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more.  God  has  given  me  the 
Mi.lancholy  power  of  looking  into  the  future.  Do  you  remem- 
iH'r  the  panic  that  came  over  me  that  day  when  you  came  back 
so  liandsome,  so  youthful;  and  when  I  saw  vou  turn  to  quit 
IMC,  just  as  to-day  you  are  leaving  Clochegourde  for  La  Grena- 
•li'Tc?  WcU,  last  night  I  was  once  more  enabled  to  look  for- 
uard  to  our  destinies.  My  friend,  we  are  speaking  to  each 
otiier  for  the  last  time.  I  can  hardly  say  a  few  words  to  you 
•v.Mi  now,  for  not  all  of  me  speaks;  death  has  already  stricken 
something  within  me.  You  will  have  robbed  my  children 
of  their  mother-take  her  place!  You  can!  Jacques  and 
.Madeleine  love  you  already  as  though  you  had  made  them 
Slitter! 

"Die!"  cried  I  in  alarm,  as  I  looked  at  the  dry  flame  in  her 
;.'  ittering  eyes,  of  which  I  can  only  give  an  idea  to  those 
whose  dear  ones  have  never  been  attacked  bv  the  dreadful 
malady  by  comparing  her  eyes  with  balls  of  tarnished  silver. 
1)10.  Hennette,  I  command  you  to  live.  You  used  to  re- 
'I'lire  vows  of  me— now  I,  to-day,  require  one  of  vou-  swear 
to  mo  that  you  will  consult  Origet  and  do  exactly  what  he  tells 
you." 

"Then  would  you  contend  against  the  loving  mercy  of 
(iod?"  said  she,  interrupting  me  with  a  cry  of  despair,  iiidig- 
Hfint  at  being  misunderstood. 

"Then  you  do  not  love  me  enough  to  obey  me  blindly  in 
(.vc'rvthing,  as  that  miserable  lady  does?" 

"Yes,  yes;  whatever  you  wish,"  said  she.  urged  by  a  jeal- 
ousy which  made  her  overleap  in  that  instant  the  distance 
siic  had  till  now  preserved. 

"I  stay  here,"  said  I,  kissing  her  eyes. 
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start Icii  liy  this  cjiiiil illation,  slic  «w,aiM'(l  from  my  fiiihrnrc 
iiid  Hcni  to  lean  iifrain.'l  a  Irci  .  Tlicii  »lir  liinitMl  liomowards. 
walking'  vcrv  fast  witlioiu  tiirnin;:  Ikt  Ik'iuI  ;  I  foll«)w<'(l  her, 
she  was  prayiii;:  ami  wct'iiin;.'.  When  we  n-aclicil  tin-  lawti 
1  took  iicr  liaiiil  and  kissed  it  rt'spct  tfully.  This  nnlooki'd-for 
«urn'nd<'r  toiichi-d  her  ht-art. 

"Yonrs.  (unic  what  may,"  said  I.  "I  love  you  as  your  auni 
loved  yon." 

She  slatted  and  wrun<j  my  hand. 

"One  look."  said  I,  "only  one  of  your  old  looks!"  And 
feelin;;  my  whole  soiil  enli;:liteiied  hy  the  lla>hiii<,'  ;:lanrt'  she 
^ave  me,  1  cried,  "The  woman  who  uives  herself  wholly  ^ives 
ine  less  of  life  and  ^|)irit  than  I  have  now  reeeivedl  Henri- 
ette,  you  are  the  hest  heioved— the  only  love." 

"I  will  live,"  said  >he,  "hut  you  too  ninst  p-t  well." 

That  ^'aze  hail  ell'aeed  the  imjjression  of  AraNdhiV  .sar- 
casms. Thus  was  I  the  playthinir  of  the  two  irreeoncilahlc 
pa.-sions  1  have  descrilwcl  to  you,  and  of  which  I  felt  the 
alternating:  inlliienee.  I  loved  an  aiijri'l  and  a  demon:  two 
women  eiiually  lovely:  one  graced  with  all  the  virtues  we  tor- 
ture out  of  hatred  i>{  our  own  defects,  the  other  with  all  tin- 
vices  we  deify  out  of  sellishiiess.  As  1  rode  down  the  avenue, 
turninjj:  round  ai^ain  and  apiin  to  see  Madame  de  Mortsauf 
leaninj:  a^rainst  a  tree,  her  children  standing;  hy  her  and 
wavin<r  their  handkerchiefs,  I  detected  in  my  soul  an  impulse 
of  j)ride  at  knowinj:  myself  to  he  the  arhiter  of  two  such  nohl.' 
destinies,  the  jrlory,  on  such  ditferent  jrrounds,  of  two 
.superior  women,  and  at  havinjr  inspired  such  passions  thai 
either  of  them  would  die  if  I  failed  her. 

This  brief  but  fatuous  dream  was  severely  punished,  believe 
me.  Some  demon  prompted  me  to  wait  witli  Arabella  till  n 
fit  of  despair  or  tlie  Count's  death  should  throw  Ilenrietti' 
into  my  arms,  since  Henriette  still  loved  iiie:  her  severity,  her 
tears,  her  remorse,  her  Christian  resignation,  were  the  elo- 
quent symptoms  of  a  l'eelin<x  which  could  he  no  more  elTaced 
from  her  heart  than  from  my  own.  As  I  slowlv  walked  I'ly 
horse  along  the  pretty  avenue,  making  these  refleetioUi;,  I 
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was  not  fivo-and-twenty,  1  was  fifty.  Does  not  a  young  man, 
even  more  tlum  a  woman,  leap  in  a  moment  from  thirty  to 
sixty? 

Thnugh  I  could  drive  away  these  evil  thoughts  with  a 
breath,  they  haunted  me,  I  must  confess.  Their  source,  per- 
liaps,  was  at  the  Tuileries  behind  the  panels  of  the  royal 
cabinet.  Who  could  come  unharmed  under  the  tainting  in- 
llueiice  of  Louis  XVJIl.,  who  was  wont  to  say  that  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  true  passion  till  he  is  past  maturity,  since 
passion  is  never  si)lendid  and  frenzied  till  there  is  some  loss 
nf  power,  and  each  ])leasuro  is  like  the  gambler's  last  stake. 

When  I  reached  the  end  of  the  avenue  I  looked  round  once 
more,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  back  again,  on 
.-(■eing  Henriette  still  standing  there  alone.  I  flew  to  bid  her 
a  last  adieu,  bathed  in  tears  of  expiation  of  which  she  knew 
not  the  secret.  Sincere  tears,  shed,  though  I  knew  it  not, 
i>n  the  sweet  love  that  was  for  ever  past,  on  the  virgin  eino- 
lions,  the  flowers  of  life  that  can  never  bloom  again.  Later 
in  life  a  man  can  no  longer  give,  he  only  receives;  what  ho 
loves  in  his  mistress  is  himself;  whereas  in  youth  he  loves  her 
ill  himself.  Later,  he  inoculates  the  woman  who  loves  him, 
with  his  ta.stes,  perhaps  with  his  vices;  whereas,  in  the  early 
ilays,  the  woman  he  loves  imparts  her  virtues,  her  refinement, 
invites  him  to  what  is  beautiful  by  her  smile,  and  shows  him 
'.vhat  devotion  means  by  her  example. 

Alas  for  the  man  who  has  not  had  his  Henriette!  Alas 
fur  him  who  has  not  met  a  Lady  Dudley  !  If  he  marries,  the 
-I'cond  will  fail  to  retain  his  wife,  the  first  may  perhaps  be 
iltserted  by  his  mistress;  happy  is  he  who  finds  both  in 
"lie  woman;  happy,  Xatalie,  is  the  man  you  love! 


^      %; 


On  our  return  to  Paris  Arabella  and  I  became  more  inti- 
mate; by  small  degrees  we  insensibly  abrogated  the  laws 
"f  ])ropriety  to  which  I  liad  subjected  myself — laws  whose 
"l)st'rvance  often  leads  the  world  to  overlook  the  false  position 
In  which  Lady  Dudley  had  couimittcd  herself.  The  world, 
which  dearly  loves  to  get  behind  the  curtain  of  things,  accepts 
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them  as  soon  as  it  knows  the  hidden  secret.  Lovers  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  the  world  of  fashion  are  always  wrong  to 
break  down  the  barriers  insisted  on  by  the  common  law  of 
drawing-rooms,  wroii^'  not  to  obey  implicitly  all  the  conven- 
tions demanded  by  good  manners;  more  for  their  own  sake 
than  for  that  of  others.  Distances  to  be  traversed,  superficial 
respect  to  be  maintained,  comedies  to  be  played  out,  mystery 
to  be  kept  up — all  the  strategy  of  a  happy  love-afTair  fills  up 
life,  revives  desire,  and  preserves  the  heart  from  the  lassitude 
of  habit.  But  a  first  passion,  like  a  young  man,  is  by  nature 
profligate,  and  cuts  down  its  timber  recklessly,  instead  of 
economizing  its  resources. 

Arabella  scorned  such  commonplace  ideas,  and  submitted 
to  them  only  to  please  me.  Like  the  destroyer  who  marks  his 
prey  beforehand  to  secure  it,  she  hoped  to  compromise  me 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Paris  so  as  to  attach  me  to  her  permanently. 
She  displayed  every  coquettish  art  to  keep  me  at  the  house, 
for  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the  elegant  scandal  which,  for 
lack  of  evidence,  countenanced  nothing  more  than  whisper- 
ings behind  a  fan.  Seeing  her  so  anxious  to  commit  an  im- 
prudence which  must  definitely  certify  her  position,  how 
could  I  do  otherwise  than  believe  in  her  love? 

Once  involved  in  the  beguilements  of  an  illicit  union  I  fell 
a  prey  to  despair,  for  I  saw  my  life  cut  out  in  antagonism 
to  received  ideas  and  to  Henriette's  injunctions.  I  lived, 
then,  in  the  sort  ot  frenzy  which  comes  over  a  consumptive 
man,  when,  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  will  not 
allow  his  breathing  to  be  sounded.  There  was  one  corner  of 
my  heart  I  could  not  look  into  without  anguish ;  a  spirit  of 
vengeance  was  constantly  suggesting  ideas  on  which  I  dared 
not  dwell. 

My  letters  to  Henriette  painted  this  mental  disorder,  and 
caused  her  infinite  pain. 

"At  the  cost  of  so  much  lost  treasure  she  had  hoped  I 
should  at  least  be  happy,"  said  she,  in  the  only  reply  I  ever 
received. 

And  I  wa?  not  happy !     Dear  Natalie,  happiness  can  only 
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he  positive;  it  cannot  endure  comparisons.  My  first  ardor 
txpended,  I  could  not  help  comparing  these  two  women, 
a  contrast  I  had  not  yet  been  capable  of  studying.  In  fact, 
any  great  passion  lies  so  heavily  on  our  whole  nature,  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  levels  all  angles  and  fills  up  the  ruts 
of  habit  which  represent  our  good  or  evil  qualities.  But  later, 
in  lovers  who  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to  each  other,  the 
features  of  their  mora!  physiognomy  reappear;  they  judge 
each  other  calmly,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  course  of  this 
reaction  of  character  on  passion,  antipathies  are  discovered 
wliich  lead  to  the  separations  regarded  by  superficial  minds 
as  evidence  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  heart. 

This  stage  had  begun  for  us.  I^ss  dazzled  by  her  fascina- 
tions, and  taking  my  pleasures  retail,  so  to  speak,  I,  half 
involuntarily  perhaps,  took  stock  of  Li.dy  Dudley  to  her  dis- 
advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  I  found  her  lacking  in  the  mother-wit 
wl)ich  distinguishes  the  Frenchwoman  from  all  others,  and 
makes  her  the  most  delightful  to  love,  as  men  have  owned 
who  have  had  opportunities  for  judging  of  the  women  of 
many  lands.     When  a  French womar  loves  she  is  metamor- 
phosed; her  much-talked-of  vanity  is  devoted  to  beautifying 
her  love;  she  sacrifices  her  dangerous  conceit  and  throws  all 
her  pretentiousness  into  the  art  of  loving.     She  weds  her 
lover's  interests,  his  hatreds,  his  friendships;  in  one  day  she 
masters  the  e.xperienced  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  business';  she 
studies  the  law,  she  understands  the  machinery  of  credit  and 
(an  seduce  a  banker's  counting-house;  reckless  and  prodigal, 
s|ie  will  not  make  a  single  blunder  or  waste  a  single  louis. 
She  is  at  once  mother,  housekeeper,  and  physician,  and  to 
every  fresh  phase  she  gives  a  grace  of  delight  that  betrays 
infmite  love  in  the  most  trifling  details.     She  combines  the 
special  qualities  which  charm  us  ia  the  women  of  various 
"^iintries,  giving  unity  to  the  compound  by  wit,  the  growth 
ef  France,  which  vivifies,  sanctions,  and  justifies  everything, 
1<  r.'ls  variety,  and  redeems  the  monotony  of  a  sentiment  based 
on  iho  present  tense  of  a  single  verb. 
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The  Frenchwoman  loves  once  for  all,  witliout  pause  or 
fatigue,  at  all  hours,  in  public  or  alone;  in  public  she  finds  a 
tone  that  argues  to  one  oar  only,  her  very  silence  speaks,  and 
her  eyes  appeal  to  you  without  looking  up;  if  speech  and  looks 
are  alike  prohibited  she  can  use  the  sand  under  her  feet  to 
trace  r  lought  in:  alone  she  expresses  her  passion  even  in 
her  sl.cp,  in  short,  she  bends  the  world  to  her  love. 

The  Englishwoman,  on  the  contrary,  bends  her  love  to  the 
world.  Accustomed  by  education  to  |)reserve  the  icy  man- 
ners, the  egotistic  British  mien  of  which  I  have  told  you,  she 
opens  and  shuts  her  heart  with  the  readiness  of  Knglish-mado 
nuK'hinery.  She  has  an  impenetrable  mask  which  she  takes 
on  and  off  with  phlegmatic  coolness;  as  impassioned  as  an 
Italian  when  no  eye  can  si-e,  she  turns  coldly  dignified  as  soon 
as  the  world  looks  on.  Then  the  man  she  loves  best  on  earth 
doubts  his  power  as  he  meets  the  utterly  passive  countenance, 
the  calm  intonation,  the  perfect  freedom  of  expression  that 
an  Englishwoman  assumes  as  she  comes  out  of  her  l)oudoir. 
At  such  a  moment  dissimulation  becomes  indifference;  the 
Englishwoman  has  forgotten  everything.  Certainly,  a  woman 
who  can  throw  off  her  love  like  a  garment  makes  one  think 
that  she  nuiy  change. 

What  storms  toss  the  surges  of  the  heart  when  they  are 
stirred  by  wounded  self-love,  as  we  see  a  woman  taking  up  her 
love,  laying  it  down  and  returning  to  it.  like  a  piece  of  needle- 
work! Such  women  are  too  thoroughly  mistresses  of  them- 
selves to  be  wholly  yours ;  they  allow  the  world  too  unieh  in- 
fluence for  your  sovereignty  to  be  undividi'd.  In  e.i-es  when 
a  Frenchwoman  comforts  the  sufferer  by  a  look,  o"  l)etrays 
her  annoyance  at  intrusion  by  some  lively  jest,  the  English- 
woman's silence  is  complete:  it  frets  the  soul  and  irritates  the 
brain.  These  women  are  so  accustomed  to  reign  wherever 
they  may  be,  that,  to  most  of  them,  the  omnipotence  of 
fashion  dominates  even  their  pleasures. 

Those  who  are  exce-sive  in  prudery  should  be  excessive  in 
love;  Kuglishwomen  are  so:  they  throw  everything  into  form, 
but  the  love  of  form  docs  not,  in  them,  produce  a  feeh'ng  for 
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art :  thoy  may  say  what  they  will.  Protestantism  and  Catholi- 
I  ism  account  for  tho  (liiriTcnocs  which  <j;ive  to  a  F'rt'nchwo- 
iTian's  spirit  so  great  a  superiority  over  the  reasoned,  calcu- 
lating love  of  Knglishwomen.  Protestantism  is  sceptical,  it 
1  \aiHincs  and  kills  k-lief;  it  is  the  death  of  art  and  of  love. 
Wlicrc  the  world  rules  the  people  of  the  world  must  obey; 
liiit  those  who  know  what  passion  means,  flee  away;  to  them 
i!  is  intolerable. 

Vdu  nuiy  understand,  then,  how  much  my  self-respect  was 
«..;iiuled  by  discovering  that  Lady  Dudley  would  not  live 
uiihont  the  world,  and  that  these  British  transitions  were 
h  itiitual  with  her.  They  were  not  a  necessity  imposed  on  her 
!r.  the  world;  no,  she  naturally  showed  herself  under  two 
i-p<(ls  adverse  to  each  other;  when  she  loved  it  was  with 
liii'txication;  no  wonum  of  any  nationality  could  be  compared 
Willi  her;  she  was  as  good  as  a  whole  seraglio;  but  then  a 
■  nriain  fell  on  this  fairy  display,  and  shut  out  even  the  re- 
ii!iini)rance  of  it.  She  would  respond  neither  to  a  look  nor  a 
Miiile;  she  was  neither  mistress  nor  slave;  she  behaved  like 
an  ambassadress  compelled  to  be  i)reeisc  in  her  phra.ses  and 
il'ineanor,  she  put  me  out  of  patience  with  her  calmness,  out- 
iiurd  my  heart  by  her  primness;  she  thus  stored  up  her  love 
till  it  was  requiicd,  instead  of  raising  it  to  the  ideal  by  enthu- 
-iism.     In  which  of  the  two  women  was  I  to  Ix-lieve? 

1  felt  by  a  myriad  pin-pricks  the  infinite  difference  that 
ilividcd  Henriette  from  .\rabella.  When  Madame  de  Mort- 
em f  left  me  for  a  few  minutes  she  seemed  to  charge  the  air 
uitli  the  care  of  speaking  of  her;  as  she  went  away  the  sweep 
III  her  gown  appealed  to  my  eyes,  as  its  rippling  rustle  came 
to  my  ear  when  she  came  back;  there  was  infinite  tenderness 
in  the  way  her  eyelids  unfolded  when  she  looked  down:  her 
iic,  her  musical  voice,  was  a  continual  caress;  her  speech 
l"iiv  witness  to  an  ever-present  thought;  she  was  alwav«  the 
-ame.  She  did  not  divide  her  soul  I)etwe(>n  two  atmospheres, 
'  rii'  Imrning  and  the  other  icy;  in  short,  Madanie  de  Mortsauf 
' '  nt  her  wit  and  the  bloom  of  her  intelligence  fo  ovpres-^  her 
ft>  lings,  she  made  herself  fascinating  to  her  children  and  to 
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me  by  the  ideas  she  uttered.  Arabella's  wit  did  not  serve  her 
to  make  life  pleasant,  she  did  not  oxort  it  for  my  benefit,  it 
existed  only  by  and  for  the  world;  it  vas  purely  satirical, 
she  loved  to  rend  and  bite,  not  for  the  fun  of  it,  but  to  gratify 
a  craving.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  would  have  hidden  her  hap- 
piness from  every  eye;  Lady  Arabella  wanted  to  show  hers 
to  all  Paris,  and  yet  with  horrible  dissimulation  she  main- 
tained the  proprieties  even  while  riding  with  me  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 

This  mixture  of  ostentation  and  dignity,  of  love  and  cold- 
ness, was  constantly  chafing  my  soul  that  was  at  once  virgin 
and  impassioned,  and  as  I  was  incapable  of  thus  rushing  from 
one  mood  to  another  my  temper  suffered;  I  was  throbbing 
with  love  when  she  relapsed  into  conventional  prudery.  When 
I  ventured  to  complain,  not  without  the  greatest  deference, 
she  turned  her  three-barbed  tongue  on  me,  mingling  the 
rhodomontade  of  adoration  with  the  English  wit  I  have  tried 
to  describe.  As  soon  as  she  found  herself  in  antagonism  to 
me  she  made  a  sport  of  wounding  my  heart,  and  humiliating 
my  mind,  and  moulded  me  like  dough.  To  my  remarks  as  to 
a  medium  to  be  observed  in  all  things,  she  retorted  by  carica- 
turing my  ideas,  and  carrying  them  to  extremes.  If  I  re- 
proached her  for  her  conduct  she  would  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
her  to  embrace  me  under  the  eyes  of  all  Paris — at  the  Italian 
opera — and  she  took  the  matter  so  seriously  that  I,  knowing 
her  mania  for  making  herself  talked  about,  quaked  lest  she 
should  fulfil  her  words. 

In  spite  of  her  real  passion,  I  never  felt  in  her  anything 
sacred,  reserved,  and  deep,  as  in  Henriette;  she  was  as  in- 
satiable as  a  sandy  soil.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  was  always 
composed ;  she  felt  my  soul  in  an  accent  or  a  glance,  while  the 
^farchioness  was  never  overpowered  by  a  look,  by  a  pressure 
of  the  hand,  or  a  murmured  word.  Xay,  more,  the  happiness 
of  yesterday  was  as  nothing  on  the  morrow.  Xo  proof  of  love 
ever  rnrprised  her;  she  had  such  a  craving  for  excitement, 
turmoil,  and  show,  that  nothing.  T  imatrine.  eame  up  to  hor 
ideal  in  these  points ;  hence  her  frenzied  excesses  of  passion ; 
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it  was  for  her  own  sake,  not  for  mine,  that  she  indulged  her 
extravagant  fancies. 

Madame  do  Mortsauf's  letter,  the  beacon  that  still  shone  on 
my  path,  and  showed  how  the  most  virtuous  wife  can  obey 
lier  genius  as  a  Frenchwoman  by  proving  her  perpetual  vigi- 
lance, her  unfailing  comprehension  of  all  my  vicissitudes — 
that  letter  must  have  enlightened  you  as  to  the  care  with 
wliich  Henriette  kept  watch  over  my  material  interests,  my 
political  connections,  my  moral  conquests,  and  her  intimate 
interest  in  my  life  in  all  permitted  ways. 

On  all  these  points  I^dy  Dudley  affected  the  reserve  of  a 
mere  acquaintance.  She  never  inquired  as  to  my  doings,  nor 
my  aversions  or  friendships  with  men.  Lavish  for  herself, 
without  being  generous,  she  decidedly  made  too  little  distinc- 
tion between  interest  and  love;  whereas,  without  having  tested 
her,  I  knew  that,  to  spare  me  a  regret,  Henriette  would  have 
found  for  me  what  she  would  never  have  sought  for  herself. 
In  one  of  those  catastrophes  which  may  befall  the  highest 
and  the  wealthiest — history  has  many  instances — I  should 
have  taken  counsel  of  Henriette,  but  I  would  have  been 
dragged  to  prison  rather  than  say  a  word  to  Lady  Dudley. 

So  far  the  contrast  is  based  on  feelings,  but  it  was  equally 
great  with  regard  to  externals.  In  France  luxury  is  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  man,  the  reproduction  of  his  ideas,  of  his  per- 
sonal poetry ;  it  represents  the  character,  and,  between  lovers, 
gives  value  to  the  most  trifling  attentions  by  drawing  out  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  one  we  love;  but  English  luxury,  which 
had  bewitched  me  by  its  selectness  and  refinement,  was  as 
mechanical  as  the  rest.  Lady  Dudley  infused  nothing  of 
liorself  into  it ;  it  was  the  work  of  her  servants — bought,  paid 
for.  The  thousand  comforting  attentions  at  Clochegourde 
^vcre  in  Arabella's  eyes  the  concern  of  the  servants ;  each  had 
his  duty  and  special  function.  The  choice  of  good  footmen 
wa.^  her  steward's  business,  just  as  if  they  were  horses.  This 
woman  felt  no  attachment  to  those  about  her;  the  death  of 
the  best  of  them  would  not  have  affected  her;  another,  equally 
well  trained,  was  to  be  had  for  money.  As  to  her  fellows, 
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I  never  saw  a  tear  in  her  cvo  for  tli<'  woes  of  otliors;  indeed, 
there  was  a  l'ranl<  selll.shiu'.-.s  about  her  whicli  it  was  impis- 
sible  not  to  laii;j;!i  at. 

The  crimson  robe  of  a  great  lady  covered  tliis  iron  soul. 
The  exfiiiisite  tilniie  who,  in  tiie  evening',  lonii^red  on  her  rii<.'s 
and  ran^'  all  the  tinkling  i)ells  of  iiinoioiis  folly,  coiil  1  (piicklv 
reconcile  a  young  man  to  the  hard  and  unfeeling  Knglish- 
Avomaii ;  indeed,  it  was  imly  .-tep  by  stc]!  that  I  diseerned  the 
volcanic  rock  on  wliich  I  was  wasting  my  labors,  since  it 
could  never  yield  a  harvest. 

Madame  de  Mortsauf  had  read  this  nature  at  a  glance  in 
their  brief  meeting;  I  rememlered  her  jjrophetic  words. 
Henriette  was  right  throughout:  Aralx-lla's  love  was  becom- 
ing intolerable.  I  luive  since  noticed  that  women  who  ride 
well  are  never  tender;  like  the  .\mazons  they  have  lost  a 
breast,  and  their  hearts  are  petrified  in  one  spot,  I  know  not 
which. 


I  ! 


Just  when  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of  this  yoke, 
when  weariness  was  stealing  over  me,  body  and  soul,  when 
I  understood  how  great  a  sanctity  true  feeling  can  give  to 
love,  and  when  the  memories  of  Clochcgourde  were  too  much 
for  me  as,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  I  smelt  the  perfume  of  its 
roses,  heard  the  song  of  its  nightingales — at  the  moment 
when  1  first  perceived  the  stony  bed  of  the  torrent  under  its 
diminished  flood,  I  had  a  blow  which  still  echoes  in  my  life, 
for  it  is  repeated  ever}'  hour. 

I  was  writing  in  the  King's  private  room ;  ho  was  to  go  out 
at  four  o'clock;  the  Due  de  Lenoncourt  was  in  waiting.  As 
he  came  into  the  room  the  King  asked  for  news  of  the 
Countess.  I  looked  up  ha.«tily  with  a  too  significant  gesture, 
and  the  King,  startled  by  my  eagerness,  gave  me  the  Ir.nk 
wliich  commonly  introduced  the  stem  words  he  could  speak 
on  occasion. 

"Sir.  my  poor  daughter  is  dying,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"AVill  your  Majesty  condescend  to  grant  me  leave  of  ab- 
sence ?"  -aid  1,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  risking  an  out- 
burst uf  wralh. 
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"Fly,  nnf  Jonl!"  roplicd  li(>,  smilinjr  nt  the  irony  he  had  in- 
fused into  the  words,  und  letting  ine  off  a  reprimand  in  honor 
nf  his  own  wit. 

The  Duke,  more  a  courtier  than  a  father,  asked  for  no 
leave,  but  pot  into  the  earriape  with  the  King.  I  went  off, 
without  saying  good-bye  to  Lady  Dudley,  who  by  good  luck 
was  not  at  home,  and  for  whom  I  left  a  note  saying  that  I  was 
(alh'd  away  on  the  King's  service.  At  La  Croix  de  Bernv 
I  met  His  Majesty  returning  from  Verrieres.  As  he  accepted 
:i  l)ouf|Uct  which  he  dropped  at  liis  feet,  the  King  gave  me 
a  look  full  of  the  royal  irony  that  is  so  crushingly  piercing, 
and  which  was  as  much  as  to  say:  "If  you  mean  to  Ijocome  a 
-omebody  in  political  life,  come  back.*  Do  not  amuse  your- 
-<lf  with  interviewing  the  dead  !" 

The  Duke  waved  me  a  melancholy  signal  with  his  hand. 

The  two  gorgeous  coaches,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  the 
Colonels  in  gold  lace,  the  mounted  escort,  and  the  clouds  of 
•lust  whirled  swiftly  past  to  cries  of  "Vive  le  roi !"  And  to  me 
it  was  as  though  the  Court  had  trampled  the  body  of  Madame 
ih  Mortsauf  under  foot,  with  the  indifference  of  nature 
h'Tself  to  human  disaster.  Though  he  was  an  excellent  good 
f<lIow,  the  Duke,  I  make  no  doubt,  went  off  to  plav  whist 
with  Monsieur  after  the  King  had  retired.  As 'to  the 
ihichess,  it  was  she,  and  .she  alone,  who  long  since  had  dealt 
licr  daughter  the  first  death-blow  bv  telling  her  about  Ladv 
Dudley.  '  ^ 

"My  hasty  journey  was  like  a  dream,  but  it  was  the  dream  of 
t!ic  mined  gambler:  I  was  in  despair  at  having  had  no  news. 
Mad  her  confessor  carried  .severity  to  the  point  of  forbidding 
my  (Mitering  Clochegourde?  I  accused  Madeleine,  Jacques, 
till'  N.bbe  de  Dominis,  evervbodv,  even  to  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
"•■iiif.  '       ' 

After  passing  Tiuirs.  as  T  turned  off  to  the  bridges  of  Saint- 
i^^aiiveur.  to  go  down  the  road  that  leads  to  Poncher  between 
l-'plars— those  poplars  I  bad  admired  when  I  set  out  in 
siarch  of  my  unknown  fair — I  met  Monsieur  Origet.  lie 
L'ucssed  that  I  was  going  to  Clofhegourde,  I  guessed  that  he 
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was  coming  from  it ;  wo  utoppod  our  chaises  and  got  out,  I  to 
ask  news  and  he  to  give  it. 

"Well,"  auid  I,  "how  is  Madame  do  Mortsnuf." 
"I  doubt  if  you  will  find  her  alive,"  said  he.  "Sho  i»  en- 
during a  terrible  death  from  inanition.  When  she  sent  for 
me,  in  th(  month  of  June  last,  no  medical  power  could  con- 
trol the  malady;  she  had  all  the  symptoms  which  Monsieur 
de  Monsauf  must  have  described  to  you,  since  he  fancied 
he  was  suffering  from  them.  The  Countess  was  no  longer 
at  the  stage  of  a  transient  attack  du^>  to  an  internal  di.snrdor 
which  medicine  can  deal  with,  and  which  may  load  to  an 
improved  condition,  nor  was  she  suffering  irom  a  begmnmg 
of  acute  illness  which  may  1k>  cured  in  time ;  her  disease  had 
already  reached  a  point  at  which  our  art  is  useless;  it  is  the 
incurable  result  of  some  sorrow,  .is  a  mortal  wound  is  the 
result  of  a  poniard  thrust.  The  malady  is  produced  by  the 
torpor  of  an  organ  as  indispensable  to  life  as  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Grief  had  done  the  work  of  the  dagger.  Be  under 
no  mistake.  What  Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  dying  of  is  some 
uneonfessed  sorrow." 

"Unconfessed  ?"  said  I.  "Her  children  have  not  been  ill  ? 
"No,"  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  moaning.  "And  since 
she  has  been  so  seriously  ill,  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  has  left 
her  in  peace.— I  can  be  of  no  further  use ;  Monsieur  Deslandes 
from  Azay  can  do  everything.  There  is  no  remedy,  and  her 
sufferings  are  terrible.  Rich,  young,  handsome— and  she  is 
dying  aged  and  pinched  by  hunger,  for  she  will  die  of  starva- 
tion. For  the  last  forty  days  the  stomach  is  closed  as  it  were, 
and  rejects  every  kind  of  food  in  whatever  form  it  is  given." 
Monsieur  Origet  pressed  the  hand  I  offered  him ;  he  had 
almost  asked  for  it,  by  a  respectful  movement. 

"Courage,  monsieur,"  said  he,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
The  words  expressed  compassion  for  the  sorrow  he  sup- 
posed me  to  share  equally  with  him;  ho  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  poisoned  dart  they  bore,  like  an  arrow  piercing  my  heart. 
I  hastily  got  into  my  carriage  again,  promising  the  pos- 
tilion a  handsome  reward  if  he  made  good  haste. 
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In  spite  of  my  impatience,  I  fancied  I  had  made  the  jour- 
ney in  only  a  few  minutes,  so  much  was  I  absorbed  by  the 
bitter  reflections  that  crowded  on  my  soul.  "She  is  dying  of 
grief— and  yet  her  children  are  well !  then  I  am  the  cause  of 
her  death!"  My  threatening  conscience  underwent  one  of 
those  examinations  which  echo  through  life,  and  sometimes 
beyond  it.  How  feeble,  how  impotent  is  human  justice!  It 
punishes  none  but  visible  crimes.  Why  death  and  disgrace 
to  the  assassin  who  kills  with  a  single  blow,  who  generally 
comes  upon  you  in  your  sleep  and  leaves  you  to  sleep  for 
ever,  or  who  strikes  you  unexpectedly  and  spares  you  the 
agony  of  death?  Why  a  happy  life  and  the  world's  respect 
for  the  murderer  who  pours  venom  drop  by  drop  into  the 
soul  and  undermines  the  body  to  destroy  it  ?  How  many  as- 
sassins go  unpunished !  What  deference  for  superior  lives ! 
What  an  acquittal  for  the  homicide  caused  by  moral  persecu- 
tion! 

Some  unknown  and  avenging  hand  suddenly  lifted  the 
painted  curtain  that  veils  society.  I  saw  a  number  of  such 
victims,  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me.— Madame  de 
Beaus^ant,  who  had  set  out,  dying,  for  Normandy  a  few  days 
before  my  departure;  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  compromised! 
Lady  Brandon  gone  to  Touraine  to  die  in  the  humble  dwell- 
ing V  here  Lady  Dudley  had  just  spent  a  fortnight— killed— 
by  wliat  terrible  disaster  you  know.  Our  age  is  full  of  events 
of  the  kind.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  poor 
:  ung  wife  who  poisoned  herself,  overcome  by  such  jealousy 
as  perhaps  was  killing  Madame  de  Mortsauf  ?  Who  has  not 
shuddered  at  the  fate  of  the  charming  girl  dying,  like  a 
liower  cankered  by  a  gadfly,  after  two  years  of  married  life, 
the  victim  of  her  guileless  ignorance,  the  victim  of  a  wretch 
with  whom  Ronquerolles,  Montriveau,  and  de  Marsay  shake 
hands  because  he  helps  them  in  their  political  schemes?  Has 
not  Madame  d'Aiglemont  been  on  the  verge  of  the  grave? 
Would  she  be  alive  now  but  for  my  brother's  care  ? 

Science  is  the  world's  accomplice  in  these  crimes,  for  which 
there  is  no  tribunal.    No  one,  it  would  seem,,  ever  dies  of 
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grief,  or  despair,  or  lore,  or  hidden  poverty,  or  lin|H'«  fruit- 
lessly cherished,  perpetually  uprooted  iind  replanted!  The 
new  nomenclature  has  ingenious  words  tfiat  neoount  for 
everything:  pastritis,  pericarditi?!,  the  tliousiiinl  feminine  ail- 
ments of  which  the  names  are  spoken  in  i\  wIiisimt,  are  mere 
passports  to  the  cofTm  on  which  hypocritical  tears  are  shed, 
to  be  soon  wiped  away  by  the  lawyer. 

Is  there  liohind  all  this  woe  some  law  of  which  we  know 
nothing?  Must  the  man  who  lives  to  a  hundred  ruthlessly 
strew  the  ground  with  the  dead  and  sw  everything  destroyed 
that  he  may  live,  just  as  tiie  millionaire  absorbs  the  efforts 
of  a  thousand  minor  industries?  Is  there  a  strong  and 
venomous  type  of  life  whieh  is  fed  on  these  sweet  and  gentle 
creatures?  Good  (Jod !  Was  I  then  one  of  that  race  of 
tigers?  Remorse  clawed  at  my  heart  with  burning  fingers, 
and  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  as  I  turned  into  the  avenue 
to  Clochegourde,  on  a  damp  Octolwr  morning  that  brought 
the  dead  leaves  down  from  the  poplars  planted  under  Hen- 
riette's  directions — that  avenue  where  I  had  seen  her  wave 
her  handkerchief  as  though  to  call  me  back. 

Was  she  still  alive?  Might  I  yet  fwl  her  two  white  hands 
laid  on  my  prostrate  head?  In  that  moment  I  paid  the  price 
of  every  pleasure  Arabella  had  given  me,  and  I  thought  them 
dearly  bought !  I  swore  never  to  see  her  again,  and  took  an 
aversion  for  England.  Though  Lady  Dudley  is  a  distinct 
variety  of  the  species,  I  involved  every  Englishwoman  in  the 
black  cerecloth  of  r.iy  condemnation. 

On  entering  the  grounds  I  had  another  shock.  I  found 
Madeleine,  Jacques,  and  the  Abb6  de  Dominis  all  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  a  wood(  i  cross  that  stood  on  the  comer  of  a  plot 
of  ground  which  had  been  included  in  the  park  at  the  time 
when  the  gate  was  erected.  Neither  the  Count  nor  the 
Countess  had  wished  to  remove  it.  I  sprang  out  of  the  chaise, 
went  up  to  them  bathed  in  tears,  my  heart  wrung  at  the 
sight  of  these  two  young  things  and  the  solemn  priest  be- 
seeching God.  The  old  huntsman  was  there  too,  standing 
bareheaded  a  few  paces  awav. 
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"Well,  monsieur?"  said  I  to  the  AbW  as  I  kissed  Mado- 
Icino  and  Jaccjucs  on  tho  brow ;  hut  they  gave  me  a  cold  glance 
and  did  not  interrupt  their  prayers. 

The  Abbe  rose,  I  took  his  arm  to  lean  on  him,  asking  him: 
"U  she  still  living?"    lie  bent  his  head  mildly  and  sadly. 

"SjK'ak,  1  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  Our  Saviour's  Pas- 
>ion!  Why  are  you  praying  at  the  foot  of  this  cross?  Why 
;ir<'  you  hore  and  not  with  her?  Why  are  the  children  out  in 
tlii.s  cold  morning?  Tell  me  everything,  that  I  may  not  blun- 
ilir  fatally  in  my  ignorance." 

"For  some  days  past  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  only  see 
lit T  children  at  fi.xed  hours. — Monsieur,"  he  went  on  after 
;i  pause,  "you  may  jwrhaps  have  to  wait  some  hours  before 
ymi  can  see  Madame  do  Mortsauf:  she  is  terribly  altered! 
Milt  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  her  for  ;he  interview;  vou 
might  cause  her  some  increase  of  suffering — as  to  death,  it 
would  be  a  mercy!" 

I  pressed  the  holy  man's  hand ;  his  look  and  voice  touched 
ii  wound  without  reopening  it. 

"We  are  all  praying  for  her  here,"  he  went  on,  "for  she,  so 
saintly,  so  resigned,  so  fit  to  die,  has  for  the  last  few  days  had 
a  ."iccret  horror  of  death ;  she  looks  at  us  who  are  full  of  life 
with  eyes  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  an  expression 
<if  gloom  and  envy  Her  delusions  are,  I  think,  not  so  much 
the  result  of  a  fear  of  dying  as  of  a  sort  of  inward  intoxica- 
tion— the  faded  flowers  of  her  youth  rotting  as  they  wither. 
Yes,  the  angel  of  evil  is  struggling  with  Heaven  for  that 
!"autiful  soul.  Madame  is  going  through  her  Agony  in  the 
<iarden;  her  tears  mingle  with  the  white  roses  that  crowned 
111  r  head  as  a  daughter  of  Jeptha,  though  married,  and  that 
liavo  fallen  one  by  one. 

"Wait  a  little  while;  do  not  let  her  gee  you  yet;  you  will 
bring  in  the  glitter  of  the  Court,  she  will  see  in  your  face 
a  reflection  of  worldly  enjoyments,  and  you  will  add  to  her 
n  L'rets.  Have  pity  on  a  weakness  which  God  Himself  forgave 
t'l  Mis  Son  made  man.  Though  what  merit  indeed  should 
«'■  have  in  triumphing  where  there  was  no  adversary?    Al- 
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low  us,  her  director  and  myself,  two  old  men  whose  ruins 
cannot  offend  htr  sight,  to  prepa-'  her  for  this  unlooked-for 
interview,  and  emotions  which  th  -'b^  Birotteau  had  desired 
her  to  forego.  But  there  is  in  the  .  ngs  of  this  world  an  in- 
visible warp  of  celestial  causatiou  which  a  religious  eye  can 
discern,  and,  since  you  have  come  here,  you  have  perhaps  been 
guided  by  one  of  the  stars  which  shine  in  the  moral  sphere 
and  lead  to  the  tomb  as  they  did  to  the  manger." 

And  then  he  told  me,  with  the  unctuous  eloquence  that  falls 
on  the  spirit  like  dew,  that  for  the  last  six  months  the 
Countess'  sufferings  had  increased  every  day,  in  spite  of  all 
Origet  could  do  for  her.  The  doctor  had  come  to  Cloche- 
gourde  every  evening  for  two  months,  striking  to  snatch  this 
prey  from  death, for  the  Countess  had  said  to  him :  "Save  me !" 

"But  to  cure  the  body  the  heart  must  be  cured!"  the  old 
physician  had  one  day  exclaimed. 

"As  the  malady  increased  the  gentle  creature's  words  be- 
came bitter,"  the  Abbe  de  Dominis  went  on.  "She  cries  out 
to  earth  to  keep  her,  rather  than  to  God  to  take  her ;  then  she 
repents  of  murmuring  ajrainst  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High. 
These  alternations  rend  her  heart,  and  make  the  conflict  ter- 
rible between  body  and  soul.  Often  it  is  the  body  that  con- 
quers. 

"  'You  have  cost  me  dear !'  she  said  one  day  to  Madeleine 
and  Jacques,  sending  them  away  from  her  bedside.  But  in 
the  next  breath,  called  back  to  God  by  seeing  me,  she  spoke 
these  angelic  words  to  Mademoiselle  Madeleine :  'The  happi- 
ness of  others  becomes  the  joy  of  those  who  can  no  longer  be 
happy.'  And  her  accent  was  so  pathetic  that  I  felt  my  own 
eyes  moisten.  She  falls  indeed,  but  each  time  she  rises  again 
nearer  to  Heaven." 

Struck  by  the  successive  messages  sent  to  me  by  fate,  all 
leading  up,  in  this  vast  concert  of  woe,  through  mournful 
modulations,  to  the  funereal  thema,  the  great  cry  of  dying 
love,  I  exclaimed: 

"Then  you  do  believe  that  this  beautiful  lily,  cut  off  in  its 
prime,  will  bloom  again  in  heaven?" 
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'Tou  left  her  as  a  flower,"  he  replied,  "but  you  will  find 
her  burnt,  purified  in  the  fire  of  sorrow,  as  pure  as  a  dia- 
mond still  lying  hidden  in  rubbish.  Yes,  that  brilliant  spirit, 
that  angelical  star,  will  emerge  glorified  from  the  clouds 
about  it,  to  pass  into  the  realms  of  light." 

Just  as  I  pressed  the  hand  of  this  apostolic  man,  my  heart 
overpowered  with  gratitude,  the  Count's  perfectly  white  head 
was  seen  outside  the  house,  and  he  flew  to  meet  me  with  a 
gesture  of  great  surprise. 

"She  was  right!  Here  he  is.  'Felix,  Feli.x,  Feli.x'— Felix 
1*  come!'  Madame  de  Mortsauf  cried  out.— Mv  dear  fellow" 
he  added,  with  looks  distraught  by  terror,  "death  is  here. 
Why  did  It  not  take  an  old  lunatic  like  me,  whom  it  had  al- 
ready laid  hands  on  ?" 

I  walked  on  to  the  house,  summoning  all  my  courage:  but 
on  the  threshold  of  the  long  corridor  through  the  house,  from 
the  lawn  to  the  terrace  steps,  I  was  met  by  the  Abbe  Birot- 
teau. 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  begs  you  will  not  go  to  her  vet " 

said  he.  ^    ' 

Looking  round  me  I  saw  the  servants  coming  and  going 
all  very  busy,  dizzy  with  grief,  and  evidently  startled  by  the 
orders  delivered  to  them  through  Manette 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Count,  irritated  by  this 
bustle,  not  only  from  a  dread  of  the  terrible  end,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  his  naturally  petulant  temper. 

"A  sick  woman's  caprice,"  replied  the  Abbe.  "Madame  la 
(  omtesse  does  not  choose  to  receive  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  in 
the^state  she  is  in.    She  talks  of  dressing.-Why  contradict 

Manette  went  to  call  Madeleine,  and  a  few  moments  later 
w  saw  her  come  out  again  from  her  mother's  room.  As  we 
walked,  all  f  ve  of  us— Jacques  and  his  father,  the  two  Abb^s 
and  I— m  f^rfect  silence  along  the  front  to  the  lawn  we 
went  beyona  the  house.  I  looked  by  turns  at  Montbazon'and 
«t  Azay,  contemplating  the  yellowing  valley,  in  mourning 
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as  it  seemed,  and  responding,  as  it  ever  did,  to  the  feelings 
that  agitated  me. 

I  suddenly  saw  the  dear  "Mignonne"  running  to  seek 
autumn  flowers,  gathering  them  to  compose  a  nosegay,  no 
doubt;  and  thinking  of  all  that  was  co.iveyed  by  this  re- 
flection of  my  loving  attentions,  a  strange,  indescribable  sen- 
sation came  over  me,  I  tottered,  my  eyes  grew  dim,  and  the 
two  priests  between  whom  I  was  walking  carried  me  to  the 
low  parapet  of  a  terrace  where  I  sat  for  some  time,  broken 
as  it  were,  but  without  entirely  losing  consciousness. 

"Poor  Felix!"  said  the  Count.  "She  said  you  were  not 
to  be  written  to ;  she  knows  how  much  you  love  her !" 

Though  prepared  to  suffer,  I  had  found  myself  too  weak 
to  bear  a  contemplation  which  summed  up  all  my  happy 
memories.  "There,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "there  lies  the 
heath,  as  dry  as  a  skeleton,  in  the  gray  daylight,  and  in  tht- 
midst  of  it  there  used  to  be  one  lonely  dowering  shrub  which, 
in  my  walks  of  old,  I  could  never  admire  without  a  shudder 
of  ill-omen,  for  it  was  the  emblem  of  this  dreadful  day!" 

Everything  was  dejected  about  the  little  mansion,  formerly 
go  lively,  so  busy.  Everything  mourn"d.  everything  spoke  of 
despair  and  neglect.  The  paths  were  but  half  raked,  work 
begun  had  been  left  unfinished,  the  Ial>orers  stood  idle  gazing 
at  the  house.  Though  the  vintagi'  w.is  being  gathered,  there 
was  no  noise,  no  chatter  of  tongues.  The  vineyards  seemed 
deserted,  so  profound  was  the  silence. 

We  walked  on.  grief  repressing  conuiionplace  words,  but 
listening  to  the  Count,  the  only  one  of  us  who  could  talk. 
Having  said  the  things  which  his  mechanical  afTection  for  his 
wife  dictated,  from  sheer  habit  and  teiidciuy  of  mind,  he 
began  finding  fault  with  the  Countess.  His  wife  had  never 
chosen  to  take  any  cart>  of  herself  nor  tn  listen  when  he  gave 
her  good  counsel;  he  bad  discerned  the  first  symptoms  of  her 
illness,  for  he  had  studied  them  in  hims.'lf.  h(>  had  physicked 
and  cured  himself  with  no  iiid  but  that  of  a  strictly  regulated 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  any  strong  emotion.  He  could 
perfectly  well  have  cured  the  Countess,  hut  a  husband  cannot 
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take  on  himself  such  a  responsibility,  especially  when  he 
IS  so  unhappy  as  to  find  his  experience  treated  with  contempt 
In  spite  of  all  he  could  say,  the  Countess  had  called  in  Origet 
f.T  her  adviser— Origet,  who  had  so  mismanaged  him,  and 
was  killing  his  wife!  If  the  cause  of  this  disease  was  excess 
of  troubles,  he  certainly  had  been  in  a  condition  to  develop 
i\  hut  what  troubles  could  his  wife  have  had?  The  Countess 
was  ouito  1  uppy,  she  had  nothing  to  grieve  or  annoy  her 
Their  fortune  was  assured,  thanks  to  his  care  and  iiis  good 
management ;  he  allowed  Madame  de  Mortsauf  to  reign  su- 
preme at  Clochegourde ;  their  children— well  brought  up,  and 
m  good  health— caused  them  no  further  anxiety;  what 'then 
Lould  have  brought  on  the  malady  ? 

And  he  mixed  up  the  expression  of  his  despair  with  th« 
silliest  accusations.  Then,  presently,  recalled  bv  some  rem- 
niisccnce  to  the  admiration  the  noble  creature  deserved,  tears 
started  to  his  eyes  so  long  since  dried  up. 

Madeleine  came  to  tell  me  that  her  mother  was  ready  to 
see  me.  The  Abbe  Birotteau  came  with  me.  The  grave  little 
-irl  remained  with  her  father,  saying  that  her  mother  wished 
t-  see  me  alone,  making  it  her  excumi  that  the  presence  of 
^vveral  persons  was  too  fatiguing.  The  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
nu-nt  gave  me  that  strange  sense  of  being  hot"  within  and 
'•'id  on  the  surface  that  is  so  overwhelming  on  some  great 
-rasions  in  life.  1  he  Abbe  Birotteau.  one  of  the  men  whom 
•  ■o(l  has  marked  for  His  own  by  clothing  tliem  in  gentleness 
aiKl  simplicity,  and  endowing  them  with  patience  and  mercy 
'Iriw  me  aside. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  must  know  that  I  have  done  all 
'hat  was  humanly  possible  to  hinder  this  meeting  between 
v'-u.  The  salvation  of  that  saint  required  it.  I  thought  only 
of  her.  not  of  you.  Now  that  you  are  going  once  more  to 
s'o  her,  whose  door  ought  to  be  held  against  vou  by  angels, 
I  must  inform  you  that  I  intend  to  be  present  "to  pm)teot  her 
ai,'ainst  you,  and  perhaps  against  herself!  Respect  her  feeble 
*ate.     I  ask  you  to  be  merciful,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a 
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knew  not,  and  who  woald  fain 


humblt'  friend  of  whom 
save  you  from  remorse. 

"Chir  poor  invalid  is  dying  literally  of  hunger  and  thirst- 
Since  the  morning  she  has  been  suffering  from  the  feverish 
irritability  that  precwdes  that  dreadful  end.  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  sorelv  she  i»'gret<  leaving  life.  'Hie  outcries  of  her 
rebellious  flesh  are  buried  m  my  h«rt  where  they  wound  stiil 
tender  echoes;  but  XIons«f«ar  de  l>oraims  and  I  have  assumed 
this  rt'ligious  dut^  -;o  as  tw  (->noeal  the  spectacle  of  her  mental 
agony  from  the  aoble  f^Mily  which  has  lost  its  mornii^  and 
its  tfvening  star.  For  her  tassband,  her  childrm,  her  servants, 
all  ask.  'Where  is  shf^'  -o  greatly  is  she  changed. 

•"When  she  sees  you  her  laments  will  begin  afresh.  Put 
tmm  you  the  tbougiu>  of  the  man  of  the  worid,  forget  all  the 
ii»niti<ts  of  tbf  heart,  be  to  her  the  advocate  of  Heaven  and  not 
«if  the  world.  Do  »u  suffer  that  saint  to  die  in  a  moment 
of  doubt,  htT  last  an^-eents  words  of  despair !" 

I  made  no  reply.  My  silence  filled  the  poor  priest  with 
consternation.  I  saw,  1  heard,  I  walked,  and  yet  I  was  no 
longer  on  the  earth.  The  one  thought,  "What  can  have  hap- 
pened ?  In  what  state  shall  I  find  her  that  everybody  takes 
such  elaborate  precautions?"  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  all 
the  more  torturing  because  they  were  undefined.  That 
thought  summed  up  every  possible  sorrow. 

We  reached  the  door  of  her  room,  and  the  anxious  priest 
opened  it.  I  then  saw  Henriette,  dressed  in  white,  reclining 
on  her  little  sofa  m  front  of  the  fireplace;  on  the  chimney- 
shelf  were  two  vases  filled  with  flowers;  there  were  more 
flowers  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  window.— The  Abbe's  face, 
amazed  at  this  unexpectedly  festal  sight,  and  at  the  chan<rp 
in  the  room  so  suddenly  restored  to  its  original  order,  showed 
me  that  the  dying  woman  had  banished  all  the  odious  ap- 
paratus that  surrounds  a  bed  of  sickness.  She  had  exerted 
the  last  strength  of  a  dying  fever  to  dress  her  disordered 
room  for  the  worthy  reception  of  him  whom  she  loved  at  t\w 
moment  above  all  el.se. 

Her  haggard  iaee,  under  a  voluminous  lace  wrapper,  had 
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the  greeniflh  pallor  of  magnolia  flowers  when  they  first  open, 
and  looked  like  the  first  outline  of  a  portrait  of  a  head  we 
love  sketched  in  chalk  on  yellow-white  canvas;  but  to  un- 
derstand how  deeply  the  vulture's  talons  clutched  at  my  heart, 
picture  this  sketch  with  the  eyes  finished  and  full  of  life- 
hollow  eyes,  glittering  with  unwonted  light  in  a  colorless 
face.  She  no  longer  had  the  calm  supremacy  which  she  had 
derived  from  constant  victory  over  her  griefs!  Her  brow,  the 
only  p«rt  of  her  face  that  had  preserved  its  fine  proportions, 
expressed  ihe  aggressive  audacity  of  suppressed  craving  and 
threats.  In  spite  of  the  waxen  hues  of  her  drawn  face,  in- 
ternal ires  flashed  forth  with  an  effluence  that  rt\«enibled  the 
quivering  atmosphere  over  the  fields  on  a  hot  day.  Her  hol- 
low traaples,  her  sunken  cheeks,  showed  the  bony  structure  of 
the  face,  and  her  white  lips  wore  a  smile  that  vaguely  re- 
-^ombled  the  grin  of  a  skull.  Her  gown,  crossed  over  her 
bosom,  betrayed  how  thin  she  had  grown.  The  expression  of 
her  face  plainly  showed  that  she  knew  how  much  she  was 
changed,  and  that  it  had  brought  her  to  despair.  She  was  no 
longer  the  sportive  Henrictte.  nor  the  sublim  and  saintly 
Madame  de  Mortsauf ;  but  the  nameless  thing  that  Bossuet 
speaks  of,  struggling  against  annihilation,  urged  bv  hunger 
and  cheated  appetites,  to  a  self-centered  battle  of' life  and 
death. 

I  sat  down  by  her  side  and  took  her  hand  to  kiss  it ;  it  was 
burning  and  dry.  She  read  my  pained  surprise  in  the  very 
effort  I  made  to  conceal  it.  Her  discolored  lips  were  stretched 
over  her  ravenous  teeth  in  an  attempt  at  one  of  those  forced 
smiles  under  which  we  disguise  alike  irony  and  vengeance, 
the  anticipation  of  pleasure,  ecstasy  of  soul,  or  the  fury  of 
disappointment. 

"It  i«  death,  my  poor  Fdlix."  she  said  ;  "and  death  does  not 
charm  you!  Hideous  death— death  which  evorv  creature, 
'•^  'n  the  boldest  lover,  holds  in  horror.  Love  ceases  here !  I 
Miew  it  full  well.  Lady  Dudley  will  never  see  you  shocked 
bv  such  a  change.  Oh !  why  have  I  so  longed  fnrvou.  Felix? 
Aad  st  last  you  are  here— and  I  reward  your  devotion  by  the 
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horrible  spectacle  which  made  the  Comte  de  Ranc6  turn 
Trappist;  I,  who  hoped  to  dwell  in  your  remembrance  beauti- 
ful, noble,  like  an  immortal  Lily,  I  destroy  all  your  illusions. 
True  love  makes  no  calculations. 

"But  do  not  fly :  stay.  Monsieur  Oripet  thought  me  much 
better  this  morning; ;  I  shall  live  again — l)e  renewed  under 
your  eyes.  And  then,  when  I  shall  have  recovered  my 
strength  a  little,  when  I  can  take  some  food,  I  shall  grow 
handsome  again.  I  am  but  five-and-thirty ;  I  may  have  some 
years  of  beauty  yet.  Happiness  renews  youth,  and  I  mean  to 
be  happy.  I  liave  made  the  most  delightful  plans.  We  will 
leave  them  all  at  Clochegourde  and  go  to  Italy  together." 

Tears  rose  to  my  eyes ;  I  turned  away  to  the  table,  as  if  to 
admire  the  flowers;  the  Abbe  hastily  came  up  to  me  and 
leaned  over  the  nosegay:  "No  tears,"  said  he  in  a  whisper. 

"What,  Henriette,  have  you  ceased  to  love  our  dear  valley?"' 
said  I,  as  an  excuse  for  my  sudden  movement. 

"No,"  she  said,  touching  my  forehead  with  her  lips  with 
coaxing  softness;  "but  without  you  it  is  fatal  to  me — without 
thee  (sans  <oi),"  he  corrected  herself,  touching  my  ear  with 
her  hot  lips  to  breathe  the  two  words  like  a  sigh. 

I  was  dismayed  by  this  crazy  caress,  which  gave  weight  to 
the  terrible  hints  of  the  two  priests.  My  first  surprise  passed 
off;  but  though  I  could  now  exercise  my  reason,  my  will  was 
not  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  nervous  excitement  that 
tormented  me  during  this  scene.  I  listened  without  replying, 
or  rather  I  replied  by  a  fixed  smile  and  nods  of  assent, 
merely  not  to  contradict  her,  as  a  mother  treats  her  child. 
After  being  startled  I)y  the  change  in  her  person,  I  perceived 
that  the  woman  who  had  once  been  so  dignified  in  her  lofti- 
ness, had  now  in  her  attitude,  her  voice,  her  manners,  her 
looks,  and  her  ideas,  the  artless  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  in- 
genuous grace,  the  restless  movements,  the  absolute  indif- 
ference to  everything  that  is  not  itself  or  the  object  of  its 
desire,  which,  in  a  child,  cry  out  for  protection. 

Ts  it  always  thus  with  the  dying?  Do  they  cast  off  every 
social  disguise,  as  a  child  has  not  yet  assumed  them?    Or  was 
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it  that  the  Countess,  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  while  rejecting 
•  very  human  emotion  but  love,  expressed  its  sweet  innocence 
after  the  manner  of  Chloe?" 

"You  will  bring  me  health  as  you  used  to  do,  Felix,"  said 
she,  "and  my  valley  will  l;c  good  to  me  again.  How  can  I 
help  eating  anything  you  give  me?  You  are  such  a  good 
nurse!  And  besides,  you  are  so  rich  in  health  and  strength 
that  life  is  contagious  from  you. 

"My  dear,  prove  to  me  that  I  am  not  to  die,  and  to  die  dis- 
appointed. They  think  that  I  suffer  most  from  thirst.  Oh, 
y.s,  I  am  very  thirsty,  my  dear.  It  hurts  mo  dreadfully  to' 
SCO  the  waters  of  the  Indre;  but  my  heart  suffers  a  more  bum- 
in;:  thirst.  I  thirsted  for  you,"  she  .-^aid  in  a  suiothered  voice, 
taking  my  hands  in  her  burning  hands  and  drawing  me  to- 
wards her  to  speak  the  words  in  my  car.     "My  agony  was 

that  I  could  not  see  you.    Did  you  not  bid  me  live? I  will 

live!   I  will  ride— I,  too,  I  will  know  everything— Paris,  fes- 
tivities, pleasures!" 

Oh,  Natalie!  this  dreadful  outcry,  which  the  materialism 
of  the  senses  nuikes  so  cold  at  a  distance,  made  our  ears 
tinjr]e_the  old  priest's  and  mine;  the  tones  of  that  beautiful 
voi,.,.  represented  the  struggles  of  a  whole  life,  the  anguish  of 
a  true  love  always  balked. 

The  Countess  stood  up  with  an  impatient  effort,  like  a  child 
il'it  wants  a  toy.  When  the  confes.sor  .saw  his  penitent  in 
tin-  mood,  the  poor  man  fell  on  his  knees,  clasped  his  hands, 
aiiil  iH'gan  to  pray. 

"Yes,  I  will  live!"  she  cried,  making  me  stand  too,  and 
It  ailing  on  me:  "live  on  realities  and  not  on  lies.  My  whole 
lifi'  has  been  one  of  lies;  I  have  been  counting  them  over 
t'<„'  last  days.  Is  it  ])ossible  that  I  should  die.  I  who  have 
f!'t  lived?  I  who  have  never  been  to  meet  any  one  on  a 
h'iith?"  She  paused,  seemed  to  listen,  and  smelt,  something 
through  the  very  walls. 

"F^lix,  the  vintagers  are  going  to  dinner,  and  T.  the  rais- 
fr.ss.  am  starving."  she  said  in  a  childish  tone.  'Tt  id  the 
tame  with  love;  they  are  happy!" 
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"Kyrie  eleison!"  said  the  poor  AbW,  who,  with  daiped 
hands  and  eves  raised  to  Heaven,  was  repeating  litanies. 

She  threw-  her  arms  round  my  neck,  clasping  me  with  vehe- 
mence as  she  said : 

"You  shall  escape  me  no  more!  I  mean  to  be  loved,  I  will 
be  as  mad  as  Lady  Dudley,  I  will  learn  English  to  say  My 
Dee  very  prettily."  She  gave  me  a  little  nod,  as  she  had  been 
wont  to  do  when  leaving  me,  to  assure  me  that  she  would  re- 
turn immediately.  "We  will  dine  together,"  said  she.  "I 
will  go  and  tell  Manette— "  But  she  stopped,  overcome  by 
weakness,  and  I  laid  her,  dressed  as  she  was,  on  her  bed. 
■  "Once  btlore  you  carried  me  just  so,"  she  said,  opening  her 
eyes. 

She  was  very  light,  but  very  hot ;  as  I  held  her  I  felt  her 
whole  body  burning.  Monsieur  Deslandes  came  in,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  the  room  dressed  out;  on  seeing  me  he  un- 
derstood everything. 

"We  puflfer  much  before  we  die,  monsieur,"  said  she  in  a 
husky  voice. 

He  sat  down,  felt  her  pulse,  rose  hastily,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  priest  in  an  undertone,  and  left  the  room ;  I  followed 
him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked  him. 

"To  spare  her  intolerable  torments,"  said  he.  "Who  could 
have  conceived  of  so  much  vitality?  W^e  cannot  understand 
how  she  is  still  living.  This  is  the  forty-second  day  that  the 
Countess  has  neither  eaten,  drunk,  nor  slept." 

Monsieur  l\>slandes  sent  for  Manette.  The  Abbi  led  me 
into  the  gardens. 

"Let  us  leave  the  doctor  free,"  said  he.  "With  Manette's 
help  he  will  wrap  her  in  opium. — Well,  you  have  heard  her," 
he  said,  "if  indeed  it  is  she  who  yields  to  these  mad  im- 
pulses  " 

"Xo,"  said  T.  "it  i.s  she  no  more." 

I  was  stupefied  with  grief.  As  I  walked  on,  every  detail 
of  this  brief  scene  pained  importance.  I  hastily  went  out  of 
the  little  gate  of  the  lower  terrace  and  seated  myself  in  the 
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pnnt  where  I  ensconced  myself  to  be  left  alone  with  my 
thoughta.  I  tned  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  power  by 
which  I  hved;  a  torture  like  that  by  which  the  Tartars  were 
wont  to  punish  adultery  by  wedging  a  limb  of  the  guilty  per- 
son into  *  cleft  bl(M.k,  and  giving  him  a  knife  wherewith  to 
free  himself  if  he  did  not  wish  to  starve;  a  fearful  penance 
through  which  my  soul  was  passing,  since  I  had  to  amputate 
Its  nobler  half.    My  life,  too,  was  a  failure!  ^ 

Despair  suggested  strange  ideas.  Now,  I  would  die  with 
her,^again.  I  would  cloister  myself  at  La  Meilleraye  where 
the  Trappists  had  just  established  a  retreat.  My  clouded  eves 
no  longer  saw  external  objects.  I  gazed  at  the  windows  of  the 
room  where  Henriette  lay  suffering,  fancying  I  saw  the  light 
hat  burned  there  that  night  when  I  had  dedicated  myself  to 

1''a  1  %  ^  "/*  ***  ^"""^  ^'^'^■^^  ^h«  «'"'P'e  rule  of  life  she 
had  laid  down  for  me,  preserving  myself  hers  in  the  toil  of 
business?  Had  she  not  enjoined  on  me  to  become  a  great 
man,  so  as  to  preserve  myself  from  the  base  and  degrading 
passions  to  which  I  had  given  way  like  every  other  man  ?  Was 
not  chastity  a  sublime  distinction  which  I  had  failed  to  keep' 
LojCM  Arabella  conceived  of  it,  suddenly  filled  me  with  a 

f.il'\  "  ^  \'^'f  my  stricken  head,  wondering  whence  hence- 
orth  I  was  o  derive  light  and  hope,  a  slight  rustle  disturbed 
tho  air;  I  looked  towards  the  terrace  and  saw  Madeleine 
Blowly  walking  there,  alone.    While  I  made  my  way  up  to  the 
t.  rrace,  mtending  to  ask  the  dear  child  the  reason  of  the 
cold  look  she  had  given  me  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  she  had 
«>ated  herself  on  the  bench;  as  she  saw  me  coming  she  rose. 
afTectmg  not  to  have  perceived  me,  so  as  not  to  be  alone  with 
mo;  her  step  was  rapid  and  significant.    She  hated  me    She 
«a.s  flying  from  her  mother's  murderer.     Returninjr  to  the 
house  up  the  flight  of  steps  I  saw  Madeleine  standing  mo- 
fonless,  listening  to  my  approach.     Jacques  was  sitting  on 
a  step,  and  his  attitude  was  expressive  of  the  same  insensi- 
')i!ity  as  had  struck  me  when  wc  wore  walking  together  leav- 
nif:  me  possessed  by  such  ideas  as  we  bury  in  a  corner  of  the 
»7 
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Boul  to  TTturn  to  and  examine  later,  at  leinurc.    I  have  ob- 
served  that  all  those  who  are  doomed  to  die  young  arc  calmly 

indifferent  to  burials.  tt   i  »f   i  i  • 

I  wanted  to  .juestion  this  melancholy  soul.  Had  Madeleme 
kept  her  thoughts  to  herself,  or  had  she  communicated  her 
hatred  to  .Jacques? 

"You  know."  said  I,  to  open  a  conversation,  'that  you  have 
in  me  a  most  devoted  brother." 

"Your  friendship  is  worthless  to  me,"  said  he.  I  shall 
lollow  my  mother,"  and  he  gave  me  a  fierce  look  of  suffering. 

"Jacques!"  I  cried,  "you  too?" 

He  coughed  and  turned  away ;  then  when  he  came  back 
ne  ha.stily  showed  me  his  bloodstained  handkerchief. 

"You  understand?"  he  said. 

Thus  each  had  a  secret.  As  I  afterwards  saw,  the  brother 
and  sister  avoided  each  other.  Henrictt  •  gone,  everything  at 
Clochegourde  was  falling  into  ruin. 

"Madame  is  asleep."  Manette  came  to  tell  us,  happy  to  see 
the  Countess  reprieved  from  pain. 

In  such  fearful  moments,  though  everybody  knows  the  m- 
evitablc  end,  true  affection  goes  crazy  and  clings  to  the  small- 
est jovs.  The  minutes  are  ages  which  we  would  gladly  make 
ages  of  ease.  We  wish  that  the  sufferer  might  sleep  in  roses, 
we  would  take  their  pain  if  we  eoiild;  we  long  that  the  last 
sigh  should  be  unconsciously  breathed. 

"Monsieur  Peslandcs  had  the  flowers  removed;  they  were 
too  much  for  madame's  nerves."  said  Manette. 

So  it  was  the  flowers  that  had  made  her  delirious;  she  was 
not  guilt  v.  Thr  loves  of  earthly  creatures,  the  joys  of  fruit- 
fulness  the  yearnings  of  plants  had  intoxicated  her  with 
their  fragrance,  and  had  no  doubt  revived  the  thoughts  of 
happy  love  that  had  slumbered  within  her  from  her  youth. 

"Come,  Monsieur  Felix,"  said  Manette,  "come  and  look  at 
niadame;  she  is  as  lovely  as  an  angel." 

I  wi-nt  back  to  the  dying  woman's  room  just  as  the  setting 
sun  was  gilding  the  gabled  roofs  of  the  Chateau  of  Azay.  -All 
was  still  and  clear.    A  softened  light  fell  upon  the  bed  where 
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H.-nriottc  Iny  lappo.1  in  opium.     At  thi«  nmmont  the  IxhIv 
••>  HO  to  H,K.uk.  unnihiiauU;  th.  houI  alone  w,«  s. .  n  in  the 

II.  n  net  to— the  tu-o  Ix'uunr.l  asfvlH  of  tho  ».amp  woman— 
.|  -m.d  before  n.e.  all  the  n.ore  U-autiful  bcuus!.  mvTm. 
'  •  "y  "nnd.  my  imagination,  helping  nature.  r..Hton  the 
I-  ''rt.on  of  each  feature,  to  which  the  npirit  triunmhan  lent 
'"!"   l.i,'ht.s  eon.ing  «n.l  going  and  a.s  .hi  ulJaZ7 

Jl  wo  pneHt.  .at  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.    The  Count  ntood 

i".n.oeeupy,ng.     Then  we  four  exchanged  glan..    in  wh  eh 
^.;.J^adm,rat.oa  of  her  heavenly  beauty  minjfed  with  tea^';,'; 

Tlu-  gleam  of  intelligence  announced  tl,  •  return  of  God 

1"!  •>  of  her  face  were  purified,  every  feature  grew  grander 
-   ...ore  majestie  un.ler  the  invisible  c.nsers  ofihe Vrrht 

-  Abbe.  ,k.  l)„„,i„i,  ,„„k,^  .1  ^   „  „        ^"J"- 
I  not  ,ell  yo,,  ,h„  ,1„  „„r  would  r,>  ..,r„te„,?-.  *'• 

M.i.l..I..,n,.  k-,.,,1  her  cj-m  riv,.|,.,l  on  her  mofl„.r  breathing 
»"b  b„  breath,  echoing  her  luint  sigha,  the  la^t  iSS 
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held  her  to  life,  we  counting  them  with  dread  lest  it  should 
break  at  each  effort.  Like  an  angel  at  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary  the  young  girl  was  at  once  eager  and  calm,  strong 

^'^At^Uit' m^oraent  the  Angelus  rang  out  from  the  Tillage 
belfry  the  waves  of  mellowed  air  brought  up  the  sound  in 
gusts/announcing  that  at  this  hour  all  Christendom  was  re- 
peating  the  words  spoken  by  the  angel  to  the  woman  who 
made  reparation  for  the  sins  of  her  sex  Th^  evening  the 
Ave  Maria  came  to  us  as  a  greeting  from  Heaven.  The 
prophecy  was  so  sure,  the  event  so  near,  that  we  melted  into 

The  murmurous  sounds  of  the  evening-a  melodious  breeze 
in  the  leaves,  the  last  twitter  of  the  birds,  the  buzz  and  hum 
of  insects,  the  voice  of  waters,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  tree- 
frog-all  the  land  was  taking  leave  of  the  loveliest  lily  of 
this  valley  and  her  simple,  rural  life.  The  religious  poetry 
of  the  scene,  added  to  all  this  natural  poetry,  so  well  ex- 
pressed  a  chant  of  departure  that  our  sobs  began  again. 

Though  the  bedroom  door  was  open,  we  were  so  lost  in  tins 
terrible  contemplation,  trying  to  stamp  on  our  minds  the 
memory  of  it,  for  ever,  that  we  did  not  observe  all  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  kneeling  in  a  group  outside  and  putting 
up  fervent  prayers.  All  these  poor  souls,  accustomed  to  hope, 
had  thought  they  should  still  keep  their  mistress,  aiid  these 
unmistakable  signs  overwhelmed  them.  At  a  sign  "om  «ie 
Abb6  Birotteau  the  old  huntsman  went  to  fetch  the  Cur*  ol 
Sach6  The  doctor,  standing  by  the  bed,  as  calm  as  science, 
holding  his  patient's  torpid  hand,  had  signed  to  the  confessor 
to  express  that  this  sleep  was  the  last  hour  of  ease  that  was 
given  to  the  recalled  angel.  The  moment  had  come  for  ad- 
ministering the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church.  ^ 

At  nine  o'clock  she  gently  awoke  and  looked  at  us  m  mild 
surprise;  we  saw  our  idol  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  best  days. 

"Mother,  you  are  too  beautiful  to  die,  life  and  health  are 
coming  back  to  you!"  cried  Madeleine. 

"My  dear  daughter, !  shall  Uve— but  in  you,"  B«d  she,  witt 
a  smile. 
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Then  came  heart-rending  farewells  from  the  mother  to  the 
children,  and  from  the  children  to  the  mother.  Monsieur 
do  Mortsauf  kissed  his  wife  piously  on  the  brow.  The 
C.'untess  flushed  as  she  saw  me. 

"Dear  Felix,"  said  she,  "this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  grief 
I  shall  ever  have  given  you !  But  forget  all  I  may  have 
said  to  you,  poor  crazed  thing  as  I  was!"  She  held  out  her 
hand ;  I  took  it  to  kiss,  and  she  said  with  a  smile  of  virtue — 
"As  of  old,  Felix?" 

We  all  left  the  room,  and  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
while  the  sick  woman  made  her  last  confession.  I  sat  down 
next  to  Madeleine.  In  the  presence  of  them  all,  she  could  not 
avoid  me  without  being  rude;  but,  as  her  mother  used,  she 
looked  at  no  one,  and  kept  silence  without  once  raising  her 
eyes  to  mine. 

"Dear  Madeleine,"  said  I  in  a  low  voice,  "what  grievance 
have  you  against  me  ?  Why  such  coldness  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death,  we  ought  to  be  friends?" 

"I  fancy  I  can  hear  what  my  mother  is  saying  at  this  mo- 
ment," replied  she,  putting  on  the  expression  that  Ingres 
had  given  to  his  "Mother  of  God,"  the  mourning  Virgin  pre- 
paring to  protect  the  World  in  which  her  Son  is  about  to 
perish. 

"Then  you  condemn  me  at  the  moment  when  your  mother 
is  absolving  me,  supposing  me  to  be  guilty." 

"You,  and  always  you!"  She  spoke  with  unreasoning 
hatred,  like  that  of  a  Corsican,  as  implacable  as  all  judg- 
ments are  that  are  pronounced  by  those  who,  not  knowing 
life,  admit  no  extenuation  of  the  sins  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  heart. 

An  hour  passed  in  utter  silence.  The  Abb6  Birotteau  came 
in  after  hearing  the  Comtesse  de  Mortsauf's  general  confes- 
sion, and  we  all  went  into  her  room  again.  Henriette,  in 
obedience  to  one  of  the  ideas  that  occur  to  noble  souls,  all 
sisters  in  purpose,  had  been  robed  in  a  long  garr.ient  that 
was  to  serve  as  her  winding  sheet.  We  found  her  sitting  up 
in  bed,  beautiful  with  expiation  and  hope;  I  saw  in  the  fire- 
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place  the  black  ashes  of  my  letters  which  had  just  been  burnt; 
a  sacrifice  she  would  not  make,  the  confessor  told  me,  till  she 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  She  smiled  at  us  all— her  old 
smile.  Her  eves,  moist  with  tears,  were,  we  saw,  finally  un- 
sealed; she  already  saw  the  celestial  joys  of  the  promised  land. 

"Dear  Feli.x."  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  and  pressing 
mine.  "Slav.  Yon  must  be  present  at  one  of  the  closing 
scones  of  my  life,  which  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  painful 
of  all,  but  in  which  you  arc  intimately  concerned." 

She  made  a  si<.m,  and  the  door  was  shut.  By  her  desire 
the  Count  sat  down;  the  Abbe  Birotteau  and  I  remained 
standing.  With  Manette's  assistance  the  Countess  got  up 
and  knelt  down  before  the  astonished  Count,  insisting  on  re- 
maining there.  Then,  when  Manette  had  left  the  room,  she 
raised  her  head,  which  she  had  bent,  resting  it  on  his  knees. 

"Though  I  have  always  been  a  faithful  wife  to  you,"  said 
she  in  a  broken  voice,  "I  have  perhaps,  monsieur,  failed  in 
my  duties.    I  have  prayed  to  God  to  give  me  strength  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  of  my  faults.     I  have  perhaps  devoted  to 
the  cares  of  a  friendship  outside  my  home,  attentions  more 
affectionate  than  I  owed  even  to  you.     Perhaps  I  have  an- 
noyed you  by  the  comparisons  you  may  have  drawn  between 
tiiose  cares,  those  thoughts,  and  such  as  I  have  given  to  you. 
I  have  known,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  "a  great  friend- 
ship, which  no  one,  not  even  he  who  was  its  object,  ever  wholly 
knew.     Though  I  have  been  virtuous  by  all  human  law,  a 
blameless  wife  to  you,  thoughts — voluntary  or  involuntary- 
have  found  their  way  into  my  mind,  and  I  fear  I  may  have 
cherished  them  too  gladly.    But  as  T  have  always  loved  you 
truly,  and  have  been  your  obedient  wife,  as  the  clouds  passing 
across  the  sky  have  never  darkened  its  clearness,  you  behold 
me  craving  your  blessing  with  an  unsullied  brow.    I  can  die 
without  a  bitter  pang  if  I  may  hear  from  your  lips  one  loving 
word  for  your  Blanche,  the  mother  of  your  children,  and 
if  you  will  forgive  all  these  things,  which  she  did  not  forgive 
herself  till  she  had  received  the  absolution  of  the  tribunal 
to  which  we  all  bow." 
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"Blanche,  Blanclu',"  vr'wd  tlio  old  man,  suddenly  burstin;^ 
into  tears  over  his  wife's  head,  "do  you  want  tti  kill  nio?" 

He  raised  her  in  his  arms  with  unwonted  strength,  and 
clasping  her  to  him,  "Have  I  no  for^Mveness  to  ask?''  he 
wont  on.  "Have  I  not  often  been  harsh?  Are  you  not  magni- 
fying  a  child's  scruples?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  she.  "But  be  tender,  my  dear,  to  the 
weakness  of  the  dying;  soothe  my  soul.  When  ycMi  are  in  the 
liour  of  death  you  will  remember  that  I  blessed  you  as  we 
parted." 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  leave  to  our  friend  here  this  pledge 
(if  deep  regard  ?"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  letter  on  tho  chimney- 
^lielf.  "He  is  now  my  adopted  son.  nothing  more.  The 
heart,  my  dear  Count,  has  its  bequests  to  make ;  my  last  words 
are  to  impress  on  our  dear  Felix  certain  duties  to  be  carried 
nut ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  expected  too  much  of  him — grant 
tliat  I  may  not  have  expected  too  much  of  you  in  allowing 
myself  to  bequeath  to  him  a  few  thoughts.  I  am  still  a  wo- 
man," she  said,  bowing  her  head  with  sweet  melancholy; 
"after  being  forgiven,  I  ask  a  favor. — Read  it,  but  not  till 
after  my  death,"  she  added,  handing  me  the  mysterious  manu- 
^c^ipt. 

The  Count  saw  his  wife  turn  paler;  he  lifted  her,  and  him- 
.-olf  carried  her  to  the  bed,  where  we  gathered  round  her. 

"Felix,"  said  she,  "I  may  have  done  you  some  wrong.  I 
may  often  have  given  you  pain  by  leading  you  to  hope  for 
j'lys  I  dared  not  give;  but  is  it  not  to  my  courage  as  a  wife 
iind  as  a  mother  that  I  owe  the  comfort  of  dying  reconciled 
to  you  all  ?  So  you  too  will  forgive  me.  you  who  have  so  often 
aicused  me.  and  whose  injustice  was  a  pleasure  to  me." 

The  Abbe  Birotteau  put  his  finger  to  his  lips.  At  this  hint 
the  dying  woman  bowed  her  head;  weakness  was  too  much 
for  her;  she  waved  her  hands  to  express  that  the  priest,  the 
children,  and  the  servants  were  to  bo  ndmitted :  then,  with  a 
command  iug  gesture  to  me,  she  pointed  to  the  Count,  quite 
crushod,  and  her  children  as  they  entered.  The  sight  of  that 
lather,  whose  insanity  none  knew  save  herself  and  me,  the 
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guardian  now  of  these  delicate  creatures,  inspired  her  i^th 
mute  entreaties  which  fell  on  my  soul  like  sacred  fire.  Before 
receiving  extreme  unction  she  begged  pardon  of  her  servants 
for  being  sometimes  rough  with  them,  she  asked  their  prayers, 
and  commended  each  separately  to  the  Count.  She  nobly 
conft'.sscd  that,  during  the  past  few  months,  she  had  uttered 
complaints  little  worthy  of  a  Christian,  which  might  have 
scandalized  her  dependants.  She  had  been  cold  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  had  given  way  to  unseemly  sentiments;  but  she 
ascribed  to  her  intolerable  sufferings,  this  want  of  submission 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Finally,  she  publicly  thanked  the  Abb6  Birotteau,  with 
touching  and  heartfelt  effusiveness,  for  having  shown  her  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things. 

When  she  ceased  speaking  all  began  to  pray,  and  the  Cur6 
of  Sach6  administered  the  Viaticum.  A  few  minutes  later 
her  breathing  became  difficult,  a  cloud  dimmed  her  eyes, 
though  she  presently  opened  them  again  to  give  me  a  last 
look,  and  she  died  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  hearing  perhaps 
the  chorus  of  our  sobs. 

At  the  moment  when  she  breathed  her  last  sigh — the  last 
pang  of  a  life  that  was  one  long  pain,  I  felt  myself  struck  by 
a  blow  which  paralyzed  all  my  faculties. 

The  Count  and  I  remained  by  the  bed  of  death  all  night, 
with  the  two  Abbes  and  the  Cure,  watching  the  dead  by  the 
light  of  the  tapers,  as  she  lay  on  the  mattress,  calm  now, 
where  she  had  suffered  so  much. 

This  was  my  first  personal  knowledge  of  death.  I  sat  the 
whole  night  through,  my  eyes  fixed  on  Henriette,  fascinated 
by  the  pure  expression  given  by  the  stilling  of  every  tempest, 
by  the  pallor  of  the  face  in  which  I  still  read  numberless 
affections,  which  could  no  longer  respond  to  my  love. 

What  majesty  there  is  in  that  silence  and  coldness !  How 
many  reflections  do  they  utter !  What  beauty  in  that  perfect 
repose,  whnt  oommaTid  in  that  motionless  sleep !  All  the  past 
is  there,  and  the  future  has  begun.  Ah !  I  loved  her  as  well 
in  death  as  I  had  in  life. 
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In  the  mcining  the  Count  went  to  bed,  the  three  weary 
priests  fell  asleep  at  that  hour  of  exhaustion,  so  well  known 
to  all  who  have  watched  through  a  night.  And  then,  alone 
with  her,  I  could,  unseen,  kiss  her  brew  with  all  the  love  she 
had  never  allowed  me  to  express. 

On  the  next  day  but  one,  in  a  cool  autumn  morning,  we 
followed  the  Countess  to  her  last  home.  She  was  boms  to  the 
grave  by  the  old  huntsman,  the  two  Martineaus,  and  Man- 
ette's  husband.  We  went  down  the  road  I  had  so  gleefully 
come  up  on  the  day  when  I  returned  to  her.  We  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Indre  to  reach  the  little  graveyard  of  Sach^ — 
a  humble  village  cemetery,  lying  at  the  back  of  the  church 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  where  she  had  desired  to  be  buried,  out 
i)f  Christian  humility,  with  a  plain  cross  of  black  wood,  like 
a  poor  laboring  woman,  as  she  had  said. 

When,  from  the  middle  of  the  valley,  I  caught  sight  of 
the  village  church  and  the  graveyard,  I  was  seized  with  a 
convulsive  shudder.  Alas!  we  each  have  a  Golgotha  in  our 
life,  where  we  leave  our  first  three-and-thirty  years,  receiving 
then  a  spear-thrust  in  our  heart,  and  feeling  on  our  head  a 
crown  of  thorns  in  the  place  of  the  crown  of  roses :  this  hill 
was  to  me  the  Mount  of  Expiation. 

We  were  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  that  had  collected 
to  express  the  regrets  of  the  whole  valley,  where  she  had 
?ik'ntly  buried  endless  acts  of  benevolence.  We  knew  from 
.Manette,  whom  she  trusted  entirely,  that  she  economized  in 
dress  to  help  the  poor  when  her  savings  were  insufficient. 
Xaked  children  had  been  clothed, baby-linen  supplied,mother3 
rescued,  sacks  of  corn  bought  of  the  millers  in  winter  for 
helpless  old  men,  a  cow  bestowed  on  a  poverty-stricken  house- 
liold ;  in  short,  all  the  good  works  of  a  Christian,  a  mother,  a 
lady  bountiful;  and  sums  of  money  given  to  help  loving  cou- 
ples to  marry,  or  to  provide  substitutes  for  young  men  drawn 
by  the  conscription,  touching  gifts  from  the  loving  soul  that 
had  said :  "The  happiness  of  others  becomes  the  joy  of  those 
who  can  no  longer  be  happy." 
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These  facts,  talked  over  even  ('veiiin«:  for  the  hist  three 
(lays,  had  hruiight  t(>f.'etlur  a  vast  throng.  I  followed  the 
bier  with  Jacques  and  the  two  Ahhes.  According  to  cus- 
tom neither  Madeleine  nor  th<'  Count  was  present;  they  re- 
mained alone  at  ClfK-hegoiirde.  Manette  insisted  on  coming. 
"Poor  niadaniel  poor  niadain(>!  she  is  happy  now!"  I  heard 
many  times  spoken  through  sohs. 

At  the  moment  when  the  procession  turned  ofT  from  the 
road  to  the  mills  there  was  a  unanimous  groan,  mingled  with 
weeping  that  was  enough  to  make  one  think  that  the  valley 
had  lost  its  soul. 

The  church  was  full  of  peo[)le.  After  the  service  we  went 
to  the  cemetery  where  she  was  to  he  buried  close  to  the  cress. 
When  I  heard  the  stones  and  gravel  rattle  on  the  eoHin  my 
strength  failed  me.  I  had  to  ask  the  Martineaus  to 
support  me,  and  they  led  me  half  dead  to  the  Chateau 
of  Sache:  there  the  owners  politely  olfered  me  shelter,  which 
I  accepted.  I  confess  I  could  not  endure  to  return  to  Cloche- 
gourde  ;  I  would  not  go  to  Frapesle  whence  I  could  see  Hen- 
riette's  home.    Here  I  was  near  hei-. 

I  spent  some  days  in  a  room  whose  windows  overlooked 
the  tranquil  and  solitary  coomhe  of  which  I  have  spoken; 
it  is  a  deep  ravine  in  the  hills,  overgrown  with  secular  oaks, 
and  down  it  a  torrent  rushes  in  heavy  rains.  The  scene  was 
suited  to  the  severe  and  solemn  meditations  to  which  I  gave 
myself  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  following  that  fatal  night,  I  had 
seen  how  intrusive  my  presence  at  Clochcgourde  would  he. 
The  Count  had  given  way  to  violent  feelings  at  Ilenriette's 
death;  .still,  the  dreadful  event  was  expected,  and  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart  there  was  a  prepared  calmness  verging 
on  indilTerence.  T  had  more  than  once  seen  this,  and  when 
the  Countess  had  given  me  the  letter  T  dared  not  open,  when 
she  spoke  of  her  affection  for  me,  this  man.  suspicious  as  he 
was,  had  not  given  me  the  fulminating  glance  T  had  expected. 
He  had  as(>rihed  his  wife's  words  to  the  excessive  delicacy  of 
her  conscience,  which  he  knew  to  be  so  pure. 
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This  selfish  insensibility  was  hut  natural.  The  souls  of 
tlu'so  two  beings  had  b»'en  no  more  wedded  than  their  bodies, 
they  had  never  had  that  incessant  intiniaey  which  renews 
fc'eiinp;  they  had  no  communion  of  griefs  or  joys,  those  close 
ties  which,  when  they  are  brol<en.  leave  us  sore  at  so  many 
jioints,  because  they  are  one  with  every  fii)re,  l)ecause  they 
are  rooted  in  every  fold  of  the  heart,  while  soothing  the  soul 
which  sanctions  every  such  tie. 

Madeleine's  hostility  closed  Clochegourde  to  me.  This 
stern  young  thing  was  not  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  her 
aversion,  over  her  mother's  grave:  and  1  should  have  l)een 
dreadfully  uncomfortable  between  the  Count,  who  would  have 
talked  of  himself,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  would 
have  made  no  secret  of  her  invincible  dislike.  .And  to  live 
nil  such  terms  thert? — where  of  old  the  very  (lowers  had 
carcs.sed  me,  where  the  terrace  steps  were  eloquent,  where 
all  my  memories  lent  poetry  to  the  balconies,  the  parajK'ts. 
llie  balustrades  and  terraces,  to  the  trees,  and  to  every  point 
(if  view;  to  be  hated  where  all  had  been  love!  I  could  not 
endure  the  thought.  So  my  mind  was  made  up  from  the 
first.  This  then,  alas!  was  the  end  of  the  strongest  love  that 
ever  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  man.  In  the  i>\i'ri  of  strangers  my 
conduct  would  seem  blameworthy,  but  it  had  the  sanction 
of  my  conscience. 

This  is  the  outcome  of  the  finest  sentiments,  the  greatest 
dramas  of  youth.  We  all  set  forth  one  fine  morning,  as  I  had 
started  from  Tours  for  Clochegourde,  annexing  the  world, 
onr  heart  craving  for  love;  then,  when  our  treasure  has  been 
through  the  crucible,  when  we  have  mixed  with  men,  and 
known  events,  it  all  seems  unaccountably  small,  we  find  .so 
little  gold  among  the  ashes.  Such  is  life — life  in  its  reality! 
— a  great  deal  of  aspiration,  a  small  result. 

I  meditated  on  myself  at  great  length,  wondering  what  I 
'ould  do  after  a  blow  that  had  cut  down  all  my  flowers. — I 
determined  to  rush  into  politics  and  science,  by  the  tortuous 
]iaths  of  ambition,  to  cut  women  out  of  my  life  entirely,  and 
be  a  statesman — cold,  passionless,  faithful  to  the  saint  I  had 
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loved.  My  thoughts  went  far  away,  out  of  sipht,  while  my 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glorious  background  of  golden  oaku 
with  their  sombre  heads  and  feet  of  bronze.— I  asked  myself 
whether  Henriette's  virtue  had  not  been  mere  ignorance, 
whether  1  were  really  guilty  of  her  death.  I  struggled 
against  tlie  burden  of  remorse.  At  last,  one  limpid  autumn 
day,  under  one  of  heaven's  latest  smiles,  so  lovely  in  Touraine. 
I  read  the  letter  which,  by  her  instructions,  I  was  not  to  open 
before  her  death — and  I  read  as  follows : — 

Madame  de  Morisauf  to  the  Vicomte  Felix  de  Vandenesse. 

"Felix,  friend  too  much  beloved,  I  must  now  open  my  heart 
to  you,  less  to  tell  you  how  well  I  love  you  than  to  show  you 
the  extent  of  your  obligations,  by  revealing  the  depth  and 
severity  of  the  wounds  you  have  made  in  it.  At  this  moment, 
when  i  am  dropping,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney, worn  out  by  the  strokes  I  have  received  in  the  fight,  the 
woman,  happily!  is  dead,  the  mother  alone  survives.  You  will 
see,  my  dear,  how  you  were  the  first  cause  of  my  woes. 
Though  I  afterwards  submitted,  not  unwillingly,  to  your 
blows,  I  am  now  dying  of  a  last  wound  inflicted  by  you;  but 
there  is  exquisite  delight  in  feeling  oneself  crushed  by  the 
man  one  loves. 

"Before  long  my  sufferings  will,  no  doubt,  rob  me  of  my 
strength,  so  I  take  advantage  of  the  last  gleam  of  intelligence 
to  implore  you,  once  more,  to  fill  the  place  towards  my  chil- 
dren of  the  heart  you  have  robbed  them  of.  If  I  loved  you 
less,  I  should  lay  this  charge  on  you  authoritatively,  but  I 
would  rather  leave  you  to  assume  it  out  of  saintly  repentance, 
and  also  as  a  perpetuation  of  your  love  for  mo.  Has  not  our 
love  been  always  mingled  with  repentant  reflections  and  ex- 
piatory fears?    And  we  love  each  other  still,  I  know  it. 

"Your  fault  is  fatal,  not  so  much  through  your  own  act 
as  through  the  importance  I  have  given  it  in  my  own  heart. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  was  jealous— jealous  unto  death? 
Well,  I  am  dying.     Yet,  be  comforted.     We  have  satisfied 
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human  law.  Tho  Church,  through  one  of  its  purest  speakers, 
has  assured  me  that  God  will  show  mercy  to  those  who  have 
sacrificed  their  natural  weakness  to  the  commandments.  So 
let  me,  my  beloved,  tell  you  all,  for  I  would  not  keep  a  single 
thought  from  you.  What  I  shall  confess  to  God  in  my  last 
hour,  you  too  must  know  who  are  the  king  of  my  heart,  as 
He  is  tht  King  of  Heaven. 

"Until  the  ball  given  to  the  Due  d'Angoulcme,  the  only 
one  I  ever  went  to,  marriage  had  left  me  in  the  perfect  igno- 
rance which  gives  a  maiden's  soul  its  angelic  beauty.  I  was, 
indeed,  a  mother,  but  love  had  given  me  none  of  its  permitted 
pleasures.  How  was  it  that  this  happened?  I  know  not;  nor 
do  I  know  by  what  law  everything  in  me  was  changed  in  an 
instant.  Do  you  still  remember  your  kisses?  They  mastered 
my  life,  they  burnt  into  my  soul.  The  fire  in  your  blood 
awoke  the  fire  in  mine;  your  youth  became  one  with  my 
youth;  your  longing  entered  into  my  heart.  When  I  stood  up 
so  proudly,  I  felt  a  sensation  for  which  I  know  no  word  in 
any  language,  for  children  have  found  no  word  to  express 
the  marriage  of  their  eyes  to  the  light,  or  the  kiss  of  life  on 
their  lips.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  the  sound  that  first  roused  the 
echo,  the  light  flashing  in  darkness,  the  impulse  given  to  the 
universe — at  least,  it  was  as  instantaneous  as  all  these;  but 
far  more  beautiful,  for  it  was  life  to  a  soul !  I  understood 
that  there  was  in  the  world  something  I  had  never  known, 
a  power  more  glorious  than  thought ;  that  it  was  all  thought, 
all  power,  a  whole  future  in  a  common  emotion.  I  was  now 
no  more  then  half  a  mother.  This  thunderbolt,  falling  on 
my  heart,  fired  the  desires  that  slept  there  unknown  to  me; 
I  suddenly  understood  what  my  aunt  had  meant  when  she 
used  to  kiss  my  brow,  and  say,  'Poor  Henriette!' 

"On  my  return  to  Clochegourde,  the  springtime,  the  first 
loaves,  the  scent  of  flowers,  the  pretty  fleecy  clouds,  the  Indre, 
the  sky.  all  spoke  to  me  in  a  tongue  I  had  never  yet  under- 
stood, and  which  restored  to  my  soul  some  of  the  impetus 
you  had  given  to  my  senses.  If  you  have  forgotten  those 
terrible  kisses,  I  have  never  been  able  to  efface  them  from 
my  memory :  I  am  dying  of  them ! 
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"Yes,  fvon-  tiii.c  1  liavp  seen  vmi  siinro,  you  have  revived 
the  i>n|irtwiou;  I  liusc  tlirilU-d  fr«»in  head  to  foot  when  I  «aw 
you,  from  the  men-  pr«s«'ntinu'nt  of  your  oominfj.  Noitlicr 
time  nor  my  firm  (ictcrmiiiatioii  has  Im'CII  able  to  quench  this 
insistent  rapture.  I  involuntarily  wornlt-rcil.  What  then  must 
pleasure  Im"?  Our  exchange  of  j^lances,  your  respectful  kisses 
on  my  hands,  my  arm  restiiiji  in  yours,  yo\ir  voice  in  its  tender 
tones,  in  short,  the  veriest  trifles  disturbed  me  so  violently 
that  a  cloud  almost  always  darkened  my  sijiht,  and  the  hum 
of  my  relM>llious  hlood  sang  in  my  ears.  Oh!  if  in  those  mo- 
ments when  I  was  colder  to  you  than  over,  you  had  taken  me 
in  your  arms.  I  should  have  died  of  happiness.  Sometimes 
I  have  lonped  that  you  might  be  over  bold— but  prayer  soon 
drove  out  that  evil  thou^'iit.  Your  name  spoken  by  my  chil- 
dren filled  my  heart  with  hotter  blood  which  mounted  in  a 
flush  to  my  face,  and  I  would  lay  snares  for  poor  little  Made- 
leine, to  nmke  her  mention  it,  so  dearly  did  I  love  the  surge  of 
that  emotion. 

"How  can  I  tell  you  all?  Your  writing  had  its  charms; 
I  gazed  at  your  letters  as  we  study  a  portrait.  And  if,  from 
that  first  day  you  had  such  a  fateful  power  over  me,  you  may 
imagine,  my  friend,  that  it  must  have  become  infinite  when 
you  allowed  me  to  read  to  the  bottom  of  your  soul.  What 
ecstasy  was  mine  when  I  found  you  so  pure,  so  perfectly  tnie, 
gifted  with  such  great  qualities,  capable  of  such  great  things, 
and  already  so  sorely  tried !  A  man  and  a  child,  timid  and 
brave !  What  joy  it  was  to  find  that  we  had  been  dedicated  to 
a  common  suffering ! 

"From  that  evening  when  we  confided  in  each  other,  to  lose 
you  was  death  to  me ;  1  kept  you  near  me  out  of  selfishness. 
i  was  deeply  touched  to  find  that  Monsieur  de  la  Berge  was 
certain  that  T  should  die  of  your  absence;  he  then  had  read 
my  heart.  He  decided  that  T  was  indispensable  to  my  chil- 
dren and  to  he  Count;  he  desired  me  not  to  forbid  you  the 
house,  for  T  iiromised  him  to  remain  pure  in  deed  and  thought. 
Thought  is  involuntnrv.'  said  he.  Tint  it  may  be  giiarded  in 
the  midst  of  torments.'    'If  I  think,'  said  I,  'all  will  be  lost; 
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Kavp  me  from  niywlf !  He  must  utuy  ueur  lue,  but  I  must  re- 
muin  virtuous — help  me!' 

"The  ^'iH)d  old  man,  thoufjh  most  severe,  was  indulpent 
to  my  hom-st  purfmae:  "Y-.u  can  lo\e  him  as  a  son,  and  look 
forward  to  his  marrying  your  dau;:hter,'  said  he. 

"I  bravely  took  up  a  life  of  endurance  that  I  mi){ht  not  lose 
ynii,  and  suffered  jrladly  when  I  was  sure  that  we  were  called 
t')  In-ar  the  same  burden.  Ah,  (iod  I  I  remained  neutral,  faith- 
I'lil  to  my  husi)and,  and  never  allowinj?  you,  F61ix,  to  take 
11  step  in  your  dominion.  The  frenzy  of  my  passions  reacted 
on  my  faculties.  I  re>;arded  the  trials  inflicted  on  me  by 
Mcmsieur  de  Mortsauf  as  expiations,  and  endured  them  with 
pride  to  outrajre  my  guilty  wishes.  Of  old  I  had  been  prone 
to  discontent,  but  after  you  came  to  be  near  us  I  recovered 
some  spirit,  which  was  a  satisfaction  to  Monsieur  de  Mortsauf. 
Hut  for  the  stn-ngth  you  lent  me  I  shouh'  long  ago  have  sunk 
under  the  inward  lie  I  have  told  you  of.  Yes,  you  have 
cDiinted  for  much  in  the  doing  of  my  duty.  It  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  children;  I  felt  I  had  robbed  them  of 
something,  and  I  feared  I  could  never  do  enough  for  them. 
Henceforth  my  life  was  one  continued  anguish  that  I  cher- 
ished. Feeling  myself  less  a  mother,  less  a  faithful  wife, 
remorse  made  its  abode  in  my  heart,  and  for  fear  of  failing 
in  my  duties  I  constantly  overdid  them.  Hence,  to  save  my- 
sulf,  I  set  Madeleine  between  us,  intending  you  for  each  other, 
and  thus  raising  a  barrier  between  you  and  me.  An  un- 
availing barrier !  Nothing  could  repress  the  stress  of  feeling 
you  gave  me.  Absent  or  present  your  power  was  the  same. 
I  loved  Madeleine  more  than  Jacques,  because  Madeleine  was 
to  be  yours. 

"Still,  I  could  not  yield  to  my  daughter  without  a  struggle ; 
1  told  myself  that  I  was  but  twenty-eight  when  I  first  met 
yoii,  and  that  you  were  nearly  twenty-two.  I  abridged  dis- 
tances, I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  false  hopos.  Oh,  my  dear 
l*'t''li.x,  I  make  this  confession  to  spare  you  some  remorse; 
partly,  perhaps,  to  .show  you  that  I  was  not  insensible,  that 
lUir  sufferings  in  love  were  cruelly  equalized,  and  that  Ara- 
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bella  was  in  nothing  my  superior.     I  too  was  one  of  those 
daughters  of  the  fallen  race  whom  men  love  so  well. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  conflict  was  so  fearful  that 
I  wept  all  the  night,  and  night  after  night ;  my  hair  fell  out 
—you  have  that  hair!  You  remember  Monsieur  de  Mort- 
sauf's  illness.  Your  magnanimity  at  that  time,  far  from 
raising  me,  made  me  fall  lower.  Alas!  there  was  a  time 
when  I  longed  to  throw  myse'if  into  your  arms  as  the  reward 
of  so  much  heroism ;  but  that  madness  was  brief.  I  laid  it 
at  the  footstool  of  God  during  that  Mass  which  you  refused  to 
attend.  Then  Jacques'  illness  and  Madeleine's  ill  health 
seemed  to  me  as  threats  from  God,  who  was  trying  thus  to 
recall  the  erring  sheep.  And  your  love  for  that  English- 
woman, natural  as  it  was,  revealed  to  me  secrets  of  which 
I  knew  nothing ;  I  loved  you  more  than  I  knew  I  did.  I  lost 
sight  of  Madeleine. 

"The  constant  agitations  of  this  storm-tossed  life,  the 
efforts  I  made  to  subdue  myself  with  no  help  but  that  of 
religion,  have  laid  the  seeds  of  the  disease  I  am  dying  of. 
That  dreadful  blow  brought  on  attacks  of  which  I  would  say 
nothing.  I  saw  in  death  the  only  possible  conclusion  to  this 
unrevealed  tragedy. 

"I  lived  a  whole  life  of  passion,  jealousy,  fury,  during  the 
two  months  between  the  news  given  me  by  my  mother  of 
your  connection  with  Lady  Dudley  and  your  arrival  here. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  I  thirsted  for  murder,  I  longed  for 
the  death  of  that  woman,  I  was  insensible  to  the  affection 
of  my  children.  Prayer,  which  until  then  had  been  a  balm 
to  me,  had  no  further  effect  on  my  spirit.  It  was  jealousy 
that  made  the  breach  through  which  death  entered  in.  Still,  I 
maintained  a  placid  front ;  yes,  that  time  of  conflict  was  a 
secret  between  God  and  me. 

"When  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  was  as  much  loved  by  you 
as  you  were  by  me,  and  that  it  was  nature  only  and  not  your 
heart  that  had  made  you  faithless,  I  longed  to  live— but  it 
was  too  late.  God  had  taken  me  under  His  protection,  in 
pity,  no  doubt,  for  a  being  true  to  herself,  true  to  Him, 
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whose  sufferings  had  so  constantly  brought  he  to  the  gates 
of  the  sanctuary.  My  best-beloved,  God  has  judged  me,  Mon- 
sieur de  Morti^auf  will  no  doubt  forgive  me,  but  you — will 
you  be  merciful  ?  Will  you  listen  to  the  voice  which  at  this 
moment  roaches  you  from  my  tomb?  Will  you  make  good  the 
disasters  for  which  we  both  are  responsible — ^you,  perhaps, 
less  than  1?  You  know  what  I  would  ask  of  you.  Be  to 
Monsieur  de  Mortsauf  what  a  Sister  of  Charity  is  to  a  sick 
man :  listen  to  him,  love  him, — no  one  will  love  him.  Stand 
between  him  and  his  children  as  I  have  always  done. 

"The  task  will  not  be  a  long  one.  Jacques  will  soon  leave 
home  to  live  in  Paris  with  his  grandfather,  and  you  have 
promised  to  guide  him  among  the  rocks  of  the  world.  As 
to  Madeleine,  she  will  marry ;  would  that  she  might  some  day 
accept  you !  She  is  all  myself,  and  she  is  also  strong  in  the 
will  that  I  lack,  in  the  energy  needed  in  the  companion  of  a 
man  whose  career  must  carry  him  through  the  storms  of 
political  life;  she  is  clever  and  clear-sighted.  If  your  des- 
tinies were  united  she  would  be  happier  than  her  mother  has 
been.  By  acquiring  a  right  to  carry  on  my  work  at  Cloche- 
gourde  you  would  wipe  out  such  errors  as  have  been  insuffi- 
ciently atoned  for,  though  forgiven  in  Heaven  and  on  earth, 
for  he  is  generous  and  will  forgive. 

"I  am  still  egotistical,  you  see ;  but  is  not  that  a  proof  of 
overweening  love  ?  I  want  you  to  love  me  in  those  that  belong 
to  me.  Xever  having  been  yours  by  right,  I  bequeath  to  you 
my  cares  and  duties.  If  you  will  not  marry  Madeleine,  at 
least  you  will  secure  the  repose  of  my  soul  by  making  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortsauf  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be. 

"Farewell,  dear  son  of  my  heart;  this  is  a  perfectly  rational 
leave-taking,  still  full  of  life;  the  adieux  of  a  soul  on  which 
vou  have  bertowed  joys  so  great  that  you  should  feel  no  re- 
morse over  the  catastrophe  they  have  led  to.  And  I  say  this 
as  I  remember  that  you  love  me ;  for  I  am  going  to  the  home 
of  rest,  a  victim  to  duty,  and — which  makes  me  shudder — 
I  cannot  go  without  a  regret !  God  knows  better  than  I 
can  whether  I  have  obeyed  His  hoi;'  laws  in  the  spirit.  I 
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have  often  stumbled,  no  doubt,  but  I  never  fell,  and  the  most 
pressing  cause  of  my  errors  lay  in  the  temptations  that  sur- 
rounded me.  The  Lord  will  see  me,  quaking  quite  as  much 
as  though  I  had  yielded. 

"Once  more  farewell — such  a  farewell  as  I  yesterday  bade 
our  beloved  valley,  in  whose  lap  I  shall  soon  be  lying,  and  to 
which  you  will  often  come,  will  you  not  ? 

"Henriette." 


3-   f 


I  sat,  sunk  in  a  gulf  of  meditations  as  I  here  saw  the  un- 
known depths  of  hor  life  lighted  up  by  this  last  flash.  The 
clouds  of  my  selfishness  vanished.  So  she  had  suffered  as 
much  as  I — more,  since  she  was  dead.  She  had  believed  that 
everybody  else  must  be  kind  to  her  friend ;  her  love  had  so 
effectually  blinded  her  that  she  had  never  suspected  her 
daughters  animosity.  This  last  proof  of  her  affection  was 
a  painful  thing:  poor  Henriette  wanted  to  give  me  Cloche- 
gourde  and  her  daughter! 

Natalie,  since  the  dreadful  day  when,  for  the  first  time 
I  entered  a  graveyard,  following  the  remains  of  that  noble 
creature,  whom  you  now  know,  the  sun  has  been  less  warm 
and  bright,  the  night  has  been  blacker,  action  has  been  less 
prompt  with  me,  thought  a  greater  burden.  We  lay  many 
to  rest  under  the  earth,  but  some  of  thorn,  especially  dear, 
have  our  heart  for  their  winding-sheet,  their  memory  is  per- 
petually one  with  its  throbs;  we  think  of  them  as  we  breathe; 
they  dwell  in  us  by  a  beautiful  law  of  metempsychosis  peculiar 
to  love.  There  is  a  soul  within  my  soul.  Wiien  I  do  any  good 
thing,  when  I  speak  a  noble  word,  it  is  that  soul  which  speaks 
and  acts ;  all  that  is  good  in  me  emanates  from  that  tomb  as 
from  a  lily  whose  scent  embalms  the  air.  Mockery,  evil  speak- 
ing, all  you  blame  in  me,  is  myself. 

And  now,  when  a  cloud  dims  my  eyes  and  they  look  up 
to  Heaven  after  long  resting  on  earth,  when  my  lips  make 
no  n^sponso  to  your  words  or  your  kindness,  do  not  henceforth 
ask  me,  "What  are  ynn  thinking  about?" 

Dear  Natalie,  I  had  ceased  writing  for  some  little  time; 
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those  reminiscences  had  agitated  me  too  painfully     I  must 

"r  L  told   '  "'"/^  ''^'  i^'''^'''  ''"  this'misfo!?une    C 

'..n  be  told  ma  few  words.     When  a  life  consists  only  of 

'•  on  and  st.r  it  .s  soon  recorded;  but  when  it  is   pent  in^he 

Hennette  s  letter  showed  me  one  bright  star  of  hnrv     Tr, 

tins  tremendous  shipwreck  I  saw  an  islfnd  I  might  re'^ch - 

lo  hve  at  Clochegourde  with  Madeleine,  and  defote  my  ^ 

'.her  was  a  lot  to  satisfy  all  the  ideas  that  tossed  my  sou  ' 

I-  t  I  must  first  learn  Madeleine's  true  opinions     IhuTl:: 

take  leave  of  the  Count;  I  went  to  Clocll^Ze  to  calf  on 

At  first  he  spoke  of  his  wife  as  a  man  who  understood  the 

iiH.  i5ut  alter  that  first  cry  of  sorrow,  he  was  evidently 
n.ore  anxious  about  the  future  than  about  the  present  He 
was  afraid  of  his  daughter,  who  was  not   hoJl  5 

;.^hermother     Madelfino';firm^erpe°;:;drt  ^^ffo^j^ 
tiling  heroical,  mingling  in  her  with  h«,.  t«^A  T         . 
nature,  terrified  the'old'mrn,^^^™  raH^w^s  TS^ 
neve's  tender  kindness;  he  foresaw  meeting  a^lwWch 
'.othing  could  bend.     Still,  what  comforted  him  S  hi!  loss 
was  the  cer  ainty  of  joining  his  wife  ere  long;  t^e  agftat^^^^^^^^ 
and  grief  of  the  last  few  days  had  increased  his  mafady  and 
brought  on  his  old  pains;  the  conflict  he  foresaw  Seen  W. 
authority  as  the  father,  and  his  daughter's  Tthe  Sret' 
.'f  the  house   would  fill  his  last  days  with  bitte^ess   fo^  n 
.  ses  where  he  would  contend  with  his  wife  he  wou  d  have 
<]  give  way  to  his  child.    And  then  his  son  would  go  away 
J|H  daughter  would  marry-what  sort  of  son-in-law  shouM  he 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  while  he  talked  of  nothing  but 

"  w'  '^'""'T  "^y  ^"^"'^^^'■P  ^«^  his  wife's  sake,  I  dearly 

saw  before  me  the  grandiose  figure  of  the  emigre,  one  of  the 

p.t  impressive  types  of  our  century.    In  appearance  he  was 

ra.l  and  broken    hut  lif.  still  clung  to  him  by  reason  of ^ 

Mniple  habits  and  agricultural  occupations.  "  "^  nw 
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At  this  moment,  when  I  write,  he  still  lives. 

Though  Madeleine  could  see  us  pacing  the  terrace,  she  did 
not  come  down ;  she  came  out  to  the  steps  and  went  in  again 
several  times,  to  mark  her  disdain  of  me.  I  seized  a  moment 
when  she  had  come  out,  to  beg  the  Count  to  go  up  to  the 
house ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Madeleine,  and  I  made  a  "etext 
of  a  last  request  left  by  the  Countess;  I  had  no  othe.*  way 
of  seeing  her,  and  the  Count  went  to  fetch  her,  and  lef*  us 
together  on  the  terrace. 

"Dear  Madeleine,"  said  I,  "I  must  speak  a  word  with  you. 
Was  it  not  here  that  your  mother  used  to  listen  to  me  when 
she  had  less  to  blame  me  for  than  the  circumstances  of  her 
life?  My  life  and  happiness  are,  as  you  know,  bound  up  with 
this  spot,  and  you  banish  me  by  the  coldness  you  have  as- 
sumed instead  of  the  brotherly  regard  which  used  to  unite  us, 
and  which  death  has  made  closer  by  a  common  sorrow.  Dear 
Madeleine,  for  you  I  would  this  instant  give  my  life  without 
any  hope  of  reward,  without  your  knowing  it  even,  for  so 
truly  do  we  love  the  children  of  the  women  who  have  been 
good  to  us  in  their  lifetime — you  know  nothing  of  the  scheme 
which  your  adored  mother  had  cherished  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  which  perhaps  affect  your  views — but  I  will  take  no 
advantage  of  that !  All  I  beseech  of  you  is  that  you  will  not 
deprive  me  of  the  right  of  coming  to  breathe  the  air  on  this 
terrace,  and  to  wait  till  time  has  modified  your  ideas  of  social 
life.  At  this  moment  I  would  not  shock  them  for  the  world. 
I  respect  the  grief  that  misleads  you,  for  it  deprives  me  too 
of  the  power  of  judging  fairly  of  the  position  in  which  I 
find  myself.  The  saint  who  is  now  watching  over  us  will  ap- 
prove of  the  reserve  I  maintain  when  I  only  ask  you  to  remain 
neutral,  as  between  your  own  feelings  and  me. 

"I  love  you  too  truly,  in  spite  of  the  aversion  you  show 
for  me,  to  lay  a  proposal  before  the  Count,  which  he  would 
hail  with  eager  satisfaction.  Be  free.  But  by  and  by,  con- 
sider that  you  will  never  know  anybody  in  the  world  so  well 
as  you  know  me,  that  no  man  can  bear  in  his  heart  feelings 
more  devoted " 
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So  far  Madeleine  had  listened  with  downcaat  eyes,  but  she 
stopped  me  with  a  gesture.  ^ 

"Monsieur/'  said  she  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  agitation. 
I,  too  know  all  your  mind.  But  I  can  never  change  in 
oehng  towards  you,  and  I  would  rather  drown  my^lj^n  the 
Indre  han  unite  myself  with  you.  Of  myself  I  wiH  not 
^poak,  but  if  my  mother's  name  can  still  inS^  you  i  L 
nanje  I  bog  you  never  to  come  to  Clochegourde  so^oig  a.  I 
am  here  The  mere  sight  of  you  occasions  me  such  disJrew  aa 
1  cannot  describe,  and  I  shall  never  get  over  it." 

She  bowed  to  me  with  much  dignity,  and  went  up  to  the 

house,  never  looking  back;  as  rigid  as  her  mother  had  been 

nee  and  only  once,  and  quite  pifiless.    The  girl's  clear  sS 

had  though  onb-  of  late,  seen  to  the  bottom  ^fhermS'a 

heart,  and  her  hatred  of  the  man  who  seemed  to  her^frtal 

Z^IST  "^  ''  ''  ""'  "^"^  ''  '^^  owLTnJinI 
Here  was  an  impassable  gulf.  Madeleine  hated  me  without 
oosmg  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  the  cause  orThe^ct^m 
of  her  griefs;  and  she  would,  I  dare  sav  have  hTL  Wh 
her  mother  and  me  if  we  had  been  happ^  So  tWs  /^c^Ue 
of  promised  happiness  was  in  ruins 

I  alone  was  ever  to  know  the  whole  life  of  this  noble  nn 
known  woman,  I  alone  was  in  the  secret  of  her  feel^„     t 
a  one  had  studied  her  soul  in  its  complete  grandeur    Ndiher 

h^d  uSrd  i:V'''-'  -' '-  ^-^-''  -  ^-  S«n 

JaW"  '?^"^^  *^'°^-'    I  ''^  turn  over  that  pile  of  ashea 

nd  take  pleasure  in  spreading  them  before  youfwe  my  S 

find  a„,ong  them  something  of  what  has  been  deaiiuo  ^ 

IrZ  °'"°^.  ^'"^'^'V  ^""^  ^^'''  Henriette !  How  mZ  noble 
ratures  depart  from  earth  without  having  mS  with  an 
ntelhgent  friend  to  tell  their  story,  and  to  sound  their  hearfs 

and  measure   heir  depth  and  height!    This  is  humai  iffein 

eh  Idren  than  the  children  know  of  them.    And  it  is  the  same 
>^.th  married  couples,  lovers,  brothers  and  sisters.    Could  J 
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foresee  that  the  day  would  cume  when,  over  my  father's  fjrave, 
I  should  go  to  law  with  Charles  de  Vandenesse,  the  brother 
to  whose  advancement  I  had  so  largely  contributed?  Good 
Heavens !    How  much  may  bo  learned  from  the  simplest  tale! 

When  Madeleine  had  disappeared  into  the  house  I  came 
away  heart-broken,  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  friends,  and 
set  out  for  Paris  along  tlio  riirlit  bank  of  the  Indrc — the  road 
by  whicii  I  had  come  down  the  valley  for  the  first  time.  I 
was  sad  enough  as  I  rode  througii  the  village  of  Pont  de  Ruan. 
And  yet  I  wa^  now  rich ;  political  life  smiled  upon  me;  I  was 
no  longer  the  weary  wayfarer  of  181-1.  Then  my  heart  had 
been  full  of  desires,  now  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears;  then  I 
had  to  fill  up  my  life,  now  I  felt  it  a  desert.  I  was  still  quite 
young — nine-and-twenty — and  my  heart  was  crushed.  A  few 
years  had  been  enough  to  rob  the  landscape  of  its  pristine 
glory,  and  to  disgust  me  with  life.  You  may  conceive  then 
of  my  emotion  when,  on  looking  back,  I  discerned  Madeleine 
on  the  terrace. 

Wholly  possessed  by  absorbing  sorrow,  I  never  thought 
of  the  end  of  my  journey.  Lady  Dudley  was  far  from  my 
mind,  when  T  found  that  I  had  unconsciously  entered  her 
courtyard.    The  blunder  once  made,  I  could  but  act  it  out. 

My  habits  in  the  house  were  quite  marital ;  I  went  upstairs, 
gloomy  in  anticipation  of  a  vexatious  rupture.  If  you  have 
ever  understood  the  character  of  Lady  Dudley  you  can  im- 
agine how  disconcerted  I  felt  when  her  butler  showed  me, 
as  I  was,  in  traveling  dress,  into  a  drawing-room  where  she 
sat  splendidly  dressed  with  a  party  of  five  visitors.  Lord 
Dudley,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  English  statesmen, 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire — elderly,  starch,  arrogant, 
cold,  with  the  satirical  expression  he  must  wear  in  the  House; 
he  smiled  on  hearing  my  name.  With  their  mother  were 
Arabella's  two  boys,  astonishingly  like  de  Marsay,  one  of  the 
nobleman's  natural  sons,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  the 
Marchioness. 

Arabella,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  assumed  a  lofty  air,  and 
stared  at  my  traveling  cap  as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of 
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inquiring  what  had  brought  aie  to  see  her.  She  lookea  at 
•lie  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  might  have  done  at  some  eountrv 
squire  just  introduced  to  her.  As  to  our  intimacy,  our  eter- 
nal passion,  her  vows  that  she  must  die  if  1  ever  ceased  to 
ove  her— all  the  phantasmagoria  of  Armida— it  had  vanished 
like  a  dream.  I  had  never  held  her  hand,  I  was  a  stranger 
she  did  not  know  me ! 

I  was  startled,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic  coolness  I  was 
beginning  to  acquire;  and  any  man  in  my  place  would  have 
l)een  no  less  so.    De  Marsay  smiled  as  he  looked  at  his  boots 
examining  them  witii  obvious  significancy.  ' 

I  made  up  my  mind  at  once.     From  any  other  woman  I 
would  have  submissively  accepted  mv  discomfiture;  but  en- 
raged at  finding  this  heroine,  who  was  to  die  of  love,  alive  and 
well,  after  laughing  to  scorn  the  woman  who  had  died    I 
<letermined  to  moot  insolence  with  insolence.     She  knew'of 
Lady  Brandon's  wreck ;  to  remind  her  of  it  would  be  to  stab 
her  to  the  heart,  even  if  it  should  turn  the  edge  of  the  dagger. 
Madame,"  said  I,  "you  will  forgive  mo  for  coming  to 
you  in  so  eavaher  a  manner,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
this  instant  arrived  from  Touraine,  and  that  Ladv  Brandon 
gave  me  a  message  for  you  which  allows  of  no  delay     I  feared 
1  might  find  that  you  had  started  for  Lancashire;  but  since 
vou  are  not  leaving  Paris,  I  await  your  orders  at  the  hour 
when  you  will  condescend  to  receive  me." 
She  bowed,  and  I  left  the  room. 

From  that  day  I  have  never  seen  her  excepting  in  company 
wIuTe  we  exchange  friendly  bows,  with  sometimes  a  repartee' 
I  rally  her  about  the  inconsolable  women  of  Lancashire,  and 
she  retorts  about  the  Frenchwomen  who  do  credit  to  their 
broken  hearts  by  attacks  of  dyspepsia.  Thanks  to  her  good 
oihces  I  have  a  mortal  foe  in  De  Marsav,  whom  she  makes 
"uich  of;  and  I,  in  return,  say  she  has  married  father  and  .son. 
I  bus  my  disaster  was  complete. 

T  took  up  the  plan  of  life  I  had  decided  on  during  my  re- 
tirement at  Saobf..  T  threw  myself  into  hard  work,  I  tooK 
>'P  science,  literature,  and  politics.      On  the  accession  of 
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Charles  X.,  who  abolished  the  post  I  had  filled  under  the  late 
King,  I  made  diplomacy  my  career.  From  that  hour  I  vowed 
never  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  woman,  however  beautiful, 
witty,  or  affectionate  she  might  be.  This  conduct  was  a  won- 
derful success.  I  gained  incredible  peace  of  mind,  great 
powers  of  work,  and  I  learned  that  women  waste  men's  lives 
and  think  they  have  indemnified  them  by  a  few  gracious 
words. 

However,  all  my  fine  resolutions  have  come  to  nothing — 
you  know  how  and  why. 

Dearest  Natalie,  in  relating  my  whole  life  without  reserve 
or  concealment,  as  I  should  to  myself,  in  confessing  to  you 
feelings  in  which  you  had  no  part,  I  may  perhaps  have 
vexed  some  tender  spot  of  your  jealous  and  sensitive  heart. 
But  what  would  infuriate  a  vulgar  woman  will  be,  to  you, 
I  am  sure,  a  fresh  reason  for  loving  me.  The  noblest  women 
have  a  sublime  part  to  playtowards  suflferingand  aching  souls, 
that  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy  who  dresses  their  wounds,  of  the 
mother  who  forgives  her  children.  Nor  are  artists  and  poets 
the  only  sufferers.  Men  who  live  for  their  country,  for  the 
future  of  nations,  as  they  widen  the  circle  of  their  passions 
and  their  thoughts,  often  find  themselves  in  cruel  solitude. 
They  long  to  feel  that  by  their  side  is  some  pure  and  devoted 
love.    Believe  me,  they  will  know  its  greatness  and  its  value. 

To-morrow  I  shall  know  whether  I  have  made  a  mistake  in 
loving  you. 


To  Monsieur  le  Cotnte  Felix  de  Vandenesse. 


'  I 


"Dear  Count,  you  received  as  you  tell  me,  a  letter  from 
poor  Madame  de  Mort-sauf  which  has  been  of  some  use  in 
guiding  you  througli  the  world,  a  letter  to  which  you  owe  your 
high  fortunes.    Allow  me  to  finish  your  education. 

"I  implore  you  to  divest  yourself  of  an  odious  habit.  Do 
not  imitate  certain  widows  who  are  always  talking  of  their 
first  husband  and  throwing  tho  virtues  of  the  dear  departed 
in  the  teeth  of  the  second.  I,  dear  Count,  am  a  Frenchwoman; 
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1  should  wish  to  marry  the  whole  of  the  man  I  love:  now  I 
really  cannot  marry  Madame  de  Mortsauf. 

"After  reading  your  narrative  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves,—and  you  know  what  interest  I  feel  in  you— it  strikea 
mo  that  you  must  have  bored  Lady  Dudley  very  considerably 
Ijv  holding  up  to  her  Madame  de  Mortsauf's  perfections,  while 
'Loply  wounding  the  Countess  by  expatiating  on  the  various 
resources  of  English  love-making.    You  have  now  failed  in 
act  towards  nie,  a  poor  creature  who  can  boast  of  no  merit 
mt  that  of  having  attracted  your  liking;  you  have  implied 
Imt  1  do  not  love  you  as  much  as  either  Henriette  or  Ara- 
t«3l  a.     I  confess  my  deficiencies.     I  know  them;  but  why 
make  me  feel  them  so  cruelly?  ' 

"Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  pity?-the  fourth  woman  you 
may  love  She  will  inevitably  be  required  to  hold  her  own 
against  three  predecessors;  so,  in  your  interest  as  much  aa 
m  hers,  I  must  warn  you  against  the  perils  of  your  memory 

1  renounce  the  laborious  honor  of  loving  you.  I  should 
require  too  many  Catholic  or  Anglican  virtues,  and  I  have  no 
taste  for  fighting  ghosts.  The  virtues  of  the  Virgin  of  Cloche- 
;rourde  would  reduce  the  most  self-confident  woman  to  de- 
>pair;  and  your  dashing  honewoman  discourages  the  boldest 
dreams  of  happiness.  Do  what  she  may,  no  woman  can  hope 
to  give  you  satisfaction  in  proportion  to  her  ambitio^ 
Neither  heart  nor  senses  can  ever  triumph  over  your  remi- 
niscences You  have  forgotten  that  we  often  ride  out  to- 
aether.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  warming  up  the  sun  that  waa 
rhilled  by  your  Henriette's  decease;  you  would  shiver  by  my 

"My  friend— for  you  will  always  be  my  friend— beware  of 
repeating  these  confidences  which  strip  your  disenchantment 
i«re,  dishearten  love,  and  compel  a  woman  to  doubt  her 
powers.  Love  my  dear  friend,  lives  on  mutual  trustfulness 
1  he  woman  who,  before  she  says  a  word  or  mounts  her  horse' 
■'tops  to  ask  herself  whether  a  heavenly  Henriette  did  not 
>peak  better,  or  a  horsewoman  like  Arabella  did  not  display 
"H.re  grace,  that  woman,  take  my  word  for  it,  will  have  a 
irvmbhng  tongu*  ?r>i\  knees. 
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"You  niaJc  ine  wish  that  I  might  receive  somo  of  your  in- 
toxieuting  nosegays — but  you  cay  you  will  make  no  more. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  hundred  things  you  no  longer  dare  do,  with 
thoughts  and  enjoyments  which  can  never  again  bo  yours. 
No  woman,  ije  very  sure,  would  choose  to  dwell  in  your  hcari 
elbowing  the  corpse  you  cherish  there. 

"You  Ix'soech  nic  to  love  you  out  of  Christian  charity.  I 
could,  I  own,  do  much  out  of  charity — everything  hut  love. 

"You  are  sometimes  dull  and  tiresome;  you  dignify  your 
gloom  by  the  name  of  melancholy:  well  and  good;  but  it  is 
intolerable,  and  fills  tlie  woman  who  loves  you  with  cruel 
anxietic  I  have  come  across  that  saint's  tomb  too  often 
standing  between  ns;  I  have  reflected,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  die  like  her.  If  you  exasperated  Lady 
Dudley,  a  woman  of  tiie  first  distinction.  I,  who  have  not 
her  furious  passions,  fear  I  should  even  .sooner  grow  cold. 

"Put  love  out  of  the  question  as  between  you  and  me,  since 
you  no  longer  find  hapj)iness  but  with  the  dead,  and  let  us  be 
friends;  I  am  willing. 

"Why,  my  dear  Count,  you  began  by  loving  an  adorable 
woman,  a  perfect  mistress,  who  undertook  to  make  your  for- 
tune, who  procured  you  a  peerage,  who  loved  you  to  distrac- 
tion— and  you  made  her  die  of  grief!  Why,  nothing  can  be 
more  monstrous.  Among  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  luck- 
less youths  who  drag  their  ambitions  over  the  pavements  of 
Paris,  is  there  one  who  would  not  have  IxOiaved  himself  for 
ten  years  to  obtain  half  the  favors  which  you  failed  to  recog- 
nize? When  a  man  is  so  beloved,  what  more  does  he  want? 

"Poor  woman  !  she  suffered  much  ;  and  yon,  when  you  have 
made  a  few  sentimental  speeches,  think  you  have  paid  your 
debt  over  her  bier.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  prize  that  awaits 
my  affection  for  yon.  Thank  you.  Qc^.r  Count,  but  I  desire 
no  rival  on  either  side  of  the  grave. 

"When  a  man  has  such  a  crime  on  his  conscience,  the  least 
he  can  do  is  not  to  tell ! 

"I  asked  you  a  foolish  question;  it  was  in  my  part  as  a 
woman,  a  daughter  of  Eve.    It  was  your  part  to  calculate  the 
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resulto  of  the  answer.  You  ou-ht  to  have  deceived  me-  I 
should  have  thanked  you  for  it  later.  Have  you  understood 
wherem  lies  the  merit  (.f  men  who  are  liked  by  women?  Do 
you  not  pereeive  how  m.i^'iianinious  they  are  when  tliey  swear 
that  they  have  never  loved  before,  that  this  is  their  first  love' 
\our  programme  is  impossible.  Lady  Du.lley  and  Madamo 
de  Mortsauf  in  one !  Why,  my  dear  friend,  you  miKht  as  well 
try  to  combine  fire  and  water.  Do  you  know  nothing  of 
women?  They  are  as  they  are;  they  must  have  the  defects 
of  their  qualities. 

"You  met  Lady  Dudley  too  soon  to  appreciate  her,  and  the 
evil  you  say  of  her  seems  to  me  to  be  the  revenge  of  your 
wounded  vanity;  you  understood  Madame  de  Mortsauf  too 
late;  you  punished  each  for  not  being  the  other;  what  then 
vou Id  become  of  me,  being  neither  one  nor  the  other? 

"I  like  you  well  enough  to  have  reflected  very  seriously  on 
your  future  prospects.  Your  look,  as  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Kueful  Countenance,  has  always  interested  me,  and  I  believe 
m  the  constancy  of  melancholy  men,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
you  had  begun  your  career  in  the  world  by  killing  the  loveliest 
and  most  virtuous  of  womeii.  Well,  I  have  been  considering 
what  remains  for  you  to  do;  I  have  thought  it  out.  I  think 
you  had  better  marry  some  .Mrs.  Shandy,  who  will  know 
nothing  of  love  or  passion,  who  will  never  trouble  her  head 
about  Lady  Dudley  or  Madamo  de  Mortsauf,  nor  about  those 
Pfells  of  dulness  whieh  you  call  melancholy— when  you  are 
as  amusing  as  a  rainy  day— and  who  will  be  the  worthy  Sister 
of  Chanty  you  long  for. 

"As  to  love— thrilling  at  a  word,  knowing  how  to  wait  for 
Lappmess,  how  to  give  and  take  it,  ft^Iing  the  myriad  storms 
"f  passion  making  common  cause  with  the  little  vanities  of 
the  woman  you  love— my  dear  Count,  give  it  up.  You  have 
t  'llowed  the  advice  of  your  good  -.ngtl  too  exactly;  you  have 
avoided  young  women  so  effectually  that  vou  know  nothine 
about  them.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  was  w'ise  in  getting  you 
f'>  a  front  place  at  once;  every  woman  would  have  been  against 
vuu,  and  you  would  never  have  got  one.    It  is  too  late  now  to 
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begin  your  training,  and  to  Icam  to  say  the  thingi  we  like 
to  hear,  to  be  noble  at  appropriate  moments,  to  rorahip 
our  triTiality  when  we  have  a  fancy  to  be  trivial.  We  are  not 
rach  simpletons  as  you  think  us.  When  wc  love,  we  set  the 
man  of  our  choice  above  all  else.  Anything  that  shakes  our 
faith  in  our  own  supremacy  shakes  our  love.  By  flattering 
us,  you  flatter  yourselves. 

"If  you  want  to  live  in  the  world  and  mingle  on  equal 
terms  with  women,  conceal  with  care  all  you  have  told  me; 
they  do  not  care  to  strew  the  flowers  of  their  affections  on 
stones,  or  lavish  their  caresses  to  heal  a  wounded  heart.  Every 
woman  will  at  once  discern  the  shallownesa  of  ycur  heart,  and 
you  will  be  constantly  more  unhappy.  Very  few  will  be 
frank  enough  to  tell  you  what  I  have  told  you,  or  good- 
natured  enough  to  dismiss  you  without  rancor  and  offer  you 
their  friendship,  as  she  now  does  who  still  remains  your  sin- 
cere friend. 

"Natalie  de  MANi^itViiaiB." 

Paus,  Odoter  UH. 
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TO  MADAME  ZULMA  CABKAUD 

To  Whom,  madame.  but  to  you  sbould  I  Inscribe  this  work;  to 
you  whose  lofty  and  candid  Intellect  Is  a  trearury  to  your  friends; 
to  you  that  are  to  me  not  only  a  whole  public,  but  the  most  In- 
dulgent of  Bisters  as  well?  Will  you  deign  to  accept  a  token  of 
the  friendship  of  which  I  am  proud?  You.  and  some  few  souls  an 
noble,  will  grasp  the  whole  of  the  thought  underlying  The  Finn 
of  NueiHgen,  appended  to  Ciaar  Birotteau.  Is  there  not  a  whole 
social  lesaoD  In  the  contrast  between  the  two  stories? 

Dx  Balzac. 

You  know  how  slight  the  parti. .ons  are  between  the  private 
rooms  of  fashionable  restaurants  in  Paris;  Very's  larjjcht 
room,  for  instance,  is  cut  in  two  by  a  removable  screen.  This 
Scene  is  not  laid  at  Vary's,  but  in  snug  quarters,  which  for 
reasons  of  my  own  I  forbear  to  specify.  We  were  two,  so  I 
will  say,  like  Henri  Monnier's  Prudhomme,  "I  should  not  like 
to  compromise  her!" 

We  had  remarked  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  wall-structure, 
BO  we  talked  with  lowered  voices  as  we  sat  together  in  the 
little  private  room,  lingering  over  the  dainty  dishes  of  a  dinner 
exquisite  in  more  senses  than  one.  We  had  come  as  far  as 
the  roast,  however,  and  still  we  had  no  neighbors ;  no  sound 
came  from  the  next  room  save  the  crackling  of  the  fire.  But 
when  the  clock  struck  eight,  we  heard  voices  and  noisy  foot- 
steps; the  waiters  brought  candles.  Evidently  there  was  a 
party  assembled  in  the  next  room,  and  at  the  first  words  I 
knew  at  once  with  whom  we  had  to  do— four  bold  cormorants 
as  ever  sprang  from  the  foam  on  the  crests  of  the  ever-rising 
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waves  of  this  present  generation — four  pleasant  young  fellows 
whose  existence  was  problematical,  since  they  were  not  known 
to  possess  either  stock  or  landed  estates,  yet  they  lived,  and 
lived  well.  These  ingenious  rondotticri  of  a  modern  indus- 
trialism, that  has  come  to  be  the  most  ruthless  of  all  warfares, 
leave  anxieties  to  their  creditors,  and  keep  the  pleasures  for 
themselves.  They  are  careful  for  nothing,  save  dress.  Still, 
with  (ourage  of  the  Jean  Bart  order,  that  will  smoke  cigars 
on  a  barrel  of  powder  (perhaps  by  way  of  keeping  up  their 
charactci),  with  a  quizzing  humor  that  outdoes  the  minor 
newspapers,  si)aring  no  one,  not  even  themselves;  clear- 
sighted, wary,  keen  after  business,  grasping  yet  open  handed, 
envious  yet  self  comi)laeent,  profound  politicians  by  fits  and 
starts,  analyzing  everything,  guessing  everything — not  one 
of  these  in  question  as  yet  had  contrived  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  which  they  chose  for  their  scene  of  operations. 
Only  one  of  the  four,  indeed,  hud  succeeded  in  coming  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

To  have  money  is  nothing;  the  self-made  man  only  finds 
out  all  that  he  lacks  after  six  months  of  flatteries.  Andochc 
Finot,  the  self-made  man  in  question,  stiff,  taciturn,  cold, 
and  dull-witted,  possessed  the  sort  of  spirit  which  will  not 
shrink  from  groveling  before  any  creature  that  may  be  of  use 
to  him,  and  the  cunning  to  be  insolent  when  hr  needs  a  man 
no  longer.  Like  one  of  the  grotesque  figures  in  the  ballet  in 
Gustave,  he  was  a  marquis  behind,  a  ijoor  in  front.  And  this 
high-i)riest  of  commerce  had  a  following. 

Emile  Blondet,  Journalist,  with  abundance  of  intellectual 
power,  reckless,  brilliant,  and  indolent,  could  do  anything 
that  he  chose,  yet  he  submitted  to  be  exploited  with  his  eyes 
open.  Treacherous  or  kind  upon  impulse,  a  man  to  love,  but 
not  to  respect;  quick-witted  as  a  soubrette,  unable  to  refuse 
his  pen  to  any  one  that  asked,  or  his  heart  to  the  fi'-st  that 
would  borrow  it,  Simile  was  the  most  fascinating  of  those  liglit- 
of-loves  of  whom  a  fantastic  modern  wit  declared  that  'lie 
liked  them  better  in  satin  slippers  than  in  boots." 

The  third  in  the  party.  Couture  by  name,  lived  by  specula- 
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tion  praftinp  one  affair  upon  another  to  make  the  gains  pay 
for  l,e  losses,  lie  was  always  between  wind  and  water,  kLl 
m,  h.msel  afloat  by  hi.  bold,  sudden  strokes  and  the  nervous 
.■nerpy  of  h,s  play.  Hither  and  thither  he  would  swim  over 
ho  vast  sea  of  interests  in  Paris,  in  quest  of  some  little  isle 
llould  be  so  ar  a  debatable  land  that  he  might  abide 
upon  It.     Clearly  Couture  was  not  in  his  proper  place 

As  for  the  fourth  and  most  malicious  personage,  his  name 
nil  be  onough-,t  was  Bixiou !     Xot  (alas!)  the  Bi.xiou  of 

lnl\  \\  '"'"  °^  ^^^^'  «  misanthropic  buffoon,  ac- 

knowledged supreme,  by  reason  of  his  energotic  and  caustic 
»it,  a  verA-  hend   let   loose  now  that  he  saw  how  he  had 
squander«l  h.s  mtelloct  in  pure  waste;  a  Bi.xiou  vexed  bv  the 
hought  that  he  had  not  come  by  his  share  of  the  wreckage 

Pierrot  ^J  P^"'"  ' ."  Y''''''  "•*'  «  '^'^'^  '''  «^"-V  one,  like 
'  lerrot  at  the  Funambules.  Bi.xiou  had  the  whole  history 
of  his  own  times  at  his  finger-ends,  more  particularlv  its 
scandalous  chronicle,  embellished  by  added  waggeries  of  his 
own.  He  sprang  like  a  clown  upon  everybodv's  back,  only  to 
0?  stuS.*  ''  ""  '''  executioner  s  brand'upon  eveiy  ^air 

rn'^t'/.r*   7*"'"^'   ?^  ^^"**''°>'   ''^"^fi^d,   our  neighbors 
oached  the  stage  at  which  we  also  had  arrived,  to  wit    the 
•lessert;  ...mi,  h:   we  made  no  sign,  they  believed  that 'they 
were  alor.e.     Thanks  to  the  champagnef  the  talk  grew  con^^ 
Klent.a.  a,  they  dallied  with  the  dessert  amid  the  ci^ar  smoke. 
^  et  through  It  all  you  felt  the  influence  of  the  icv  espHt  that 
oaves  the  most  spontaneous  feeling  frost-bound  and  stiff 
that  checks   he  most  generous  inspirations,  and  gives  ..  sharp' 
rmg  to  the  laughter.     Their  table-talk  was  full  of  the  bS 
irony  which  turns  a  jest  into  a  sneer;  it  told  of  the  exhaustion 
I't  souls  given  over  to  themselves ;  of  lives  with  no  er.d  in  view 
i'ut  the  satisfaction  of  self-of  egoism  induced  bv  these  timel 
of  peace  in  which  we  live.     I  can  think  of  nothing  like  it  sTve 
a  pamphlet  against  mankind  at  large  which  Diderot  was 
afraid  to  publsh,  a  book  that  bares  man's  breast  simpiv  to 
i  xpose  the  plague-sores  upon  it.     We  listened  to  just  such 
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a  pamphlet  as  Rameau's  Nephew,  spoken  aloud  in  all  good 
faith,  in  the  course  of  after-dinner  talk  in  which  nothing,  not 
even  the  point  which  the  speaker  wished  to  carry,  was  sacred 
from  epigram ;  nothing  taken  for  granted,  nothini^  built  up 
except  upon  ruins,  nothing  reverenced  save  the  sceptic's 
adopted  article  of  belief — the  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
universal  applicability  of  money. 

After  some  target  practice  at  the  outer  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, they  turned  their  ill-natured  shafts  at  their  in- 
timate friends.  With  a  sign  I  explained  my  wish  to  stay  and 
listen  as  soon  as  Bixiou  took  up  his  parable,  as  will  shortly  be 
seen.  And  so  we  listened  to  one  of  those  terrific  improvi- 
sations which  won  that  artist  such  a  name  among  a  certain  set 
of  seared  and  jaded  spirits;  and  often  interrupted  and  re- 
sumed though  it  was,  memory  serves  nie  as  a  reporter  of  it. 
The  opinions  expressed  and  the  form  of  expression  lie  alike 
outside  the  conditions  of  literature.  It  was,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  medley  of  sinister  revelations  that  paint  our  age, 
to  which  indeed  no  other  kind  of  story  should  be  told ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  the  principal  speaker. 
The  pantomime  and  the  gestures  that  accompanied  Bixiou's 
changes  of  voice,  as  he  acted  the  parts  of  the  various  persons, 
must  have  been  perfect,  judging  by  the  applause  and  admir- 
ing comments  that  broke  from  his  audience  of  three. 

"Then  did  Rastignac  refuse?"  asked  Blondet,  apparently 
addressing  Finot. 

"Point-blank." 

"But  did  you  threaten  him  with  the  newspapers?"  asked 
Bixiou. 

"He  began  to  laugh,"  returned  Finot. 

"Rastignac  is  the  late  lamented  de  Marsay's  direct  heir ;  he 
will  make  his  way  politically  as  well  as  socially,"  commented 
Blondet. 

"But  how  did  ho  make  his  money?"  asked  Couture.  "In 
1819  both  he  and  the  illustrious  Bianchon  lived  in  a  shabby 
boardin^'-hous»  in  the  Latin  Quarter;  his  people  ate  roast 
cockchafers  and  drank  their  own  wine  so  as  to  send  him  a 
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hundred  francs  every  month.     His  father's  property  was  not 
worth  a  thousand  crowns;  he  had  two  sisters  and  a  brother 

on  his  hands,  and  now " 

"Now  he  has  an  income  of  forty  thousand  livres,"  continued 
I'  inot ;  "lus  sisters  had  a  handsome  fortune  apiece  and  married 
into  noble  families;  he  leaves  his  mother  a  life  interest  in  the 
property " 

"Even  in  1827  I  have  known  him  without  a  penny."  said 
Blondet. 

"Oh!inl827,"saidBixiou. 

"Well,"  resumed  Finot,  "yet  to-day,  as  we  see,  he  i«  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  a  Minister,  a  peer  of  France— anything  that 
^  lie  hkes.  He  broke  decently  with  Delphine  three  years  a-o  • 
he  will  not  marry  except  on  good  grounds;  and  he  mav 
marry  a  girl  of  noble  family.  The  chap  had  the  sense  to  take 
up  with  a  w'  .Ithy  woman." 

"My  frienuo,  give  him  the  benefit  of  extenuating  circum- 
siances"  urged  Blondet.  "When  he  escaped  the  clutches  of 
want,  he  dropped  into  the  claws  of  a  very  clever  man." 

"You  know  what   Xucingen  is,"  said   Bixiou.     "In   the 
early   days,    Delphine   and   Kastignac   thought    him    'good- 
natured';  he  seemed  to  regard  a  wife  as  a  plaything,  an  or- 
nament m  his  house.     And  that  very  fact  showed  me  that  tho 
man  was  square  at  the  base  as  well  as  in  height,"  added 
Hixiou      "Xucingen  makes  no  bones  about  admitting  that 
Ins  wife  IS  his  fortune;  she  is  an  indispensable  chattel    but 
a  wife  takes  a  second  place  in  the  high-pressure  life  of  a 
political  leader  and  great  capitalist.     He  once  said  in  mv 
hearing  that  Bonaparte  had  blundered  like  a  bourgeois  in  his 
early  relations  with  Josephine;  and  that  after  he  had  had  the 
spirit  to  use  her  as  a  stepping-stone,  he  had  made  himself  ri- 
•  liculous  by  trying  to  make  a  companion  of  her." 

"Any  man  of  unusual  powers  is  bound  to  take  Oriental 
views  of  women,"  said  Blondet. 

"The  Baron  blended  the  opinions  of  East  and  West  in 
a  charming  Parisian  creed.  He  abhorred  de  Mar^av  de 
-Marsay  was  unmanageable,  but  with  Rastignac  he  was  much 
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pleased;  he  exploited  him,  though  Rastignac  was  not  aware 
of  it.  All  the  burdens  of  married  life  were  put  on  him. 
Rastignac  bore  the  brunt  of  Delphine's  whims;  he  escorted 
her  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  he  went  with  her  to  the  play ; 
and  the  little  politician  and  great  man  of  to-day  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  life  at  that  time  in  writing  dainty  notes, 
iiugene  was  scolded  for  little  nothings  from  the  first;  he  was 
in  good  pjiirits  when  Delphine  was  cheerful,  and  drooped 
when  ?he  fult  low;  he  bore  the  weight  of  her  confidences  and 
her  ailnitnt.^j;  he  gave  up  his  time,  the  hours  of  his  precious 
youth,  to  fill  the  empty  void  of  that  fair  Parisian's  idle- 
ness. Delphine  and  he  hold  high  councils  on  the  toilettes 
which  went  best  together ;  he  stood  the  fire  of  bad  temper  and 
broadsides  of  pouting  fiti,  while  she,  by  way  of  trimming  the 
balance,  was  very  nice  to  the  Baron.  As  for  the  Baron,  he 
laughed  in  his  sleeve;  but  whenever  he  saw  that  Rastignac 
was  bending  under  the  strain  of  tiie  burden,  he  made  'as  if  he 
suspected  something,'  and  reunited  the  lovers  by  a  common 
dread." 

"I  can  imagine  that  a  wealthy  wife  would  have  put  Ras- 
tignac in  the  way  of  a  living,  and  an  honorable  living,  but 
where  did  he  pick  up  his  fortune  r"  asked  Couture.  "A  for- 
tune so  considerable  as  his  at  the  })resent  day  must  come  from 
somewhere ;  and  nobody  ever  accused  him  of  inventing  a  good 
stroke  of  business." 

"Somebodv  left  it  to  him,"  said  Finot. 

"Who?"  asked  Blondet. 

"Some  fool  that  he  came  across,"  suggested  Couture. 

"He  did  not  steal  the  whole  of  it,  my  little  dears,"  said 
Bixiou. 

"Let  not  your  terrors  rise  to  fever-heat, 
Our  age  is  lenient  with  those  that  cheat 


;^-  *  f 


Now,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune.  In 
the  first  place,  honor  to  talent  I  Our  friend  is  not  a  'chap.' 
as  Finot  dopcribes  him.  hut  a  gentloninn  in  the  English  sen?p. 
who  knows  the  cards  and  knows  the  game;  whom,  moreover. 
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the  galleiy  respects.  Rasti^mac  has  quite  as  much  intelligence 
as  18  needed  at  a  given  moment,  as  if  a  soldier  should  make 
his  courage  payable  at  ninety  days'  sight,  with  three  witnesses 
and  guarantees.  He  may  seem  captious,  wrong-headed  in- 
consequent,  vacillating,  and  without  any  fixed  opinions;  but 
let  something  serious  turn  up,  some  combination  to  scheme 
out.  he  will  not  .scatter  himself  like  Blondet  here,  who  chooses 
these  occa.sions  to  look  at  things  from  his  neighbor's  point 
llZl\  t"?^T  ^""^^"t'-^^'^^  himself,  pulls  himself  to- 
mfar   "'''^•;/«\*h^  P«l"t  t«  --rry  by  storm,  and  goes  full 

auay  at  shareholders,  promoters,  and  the  whole  shop,  and  re- 
urns,  when  the  breach  is  made,  to  his  lazv.  careless  li^ 
Once  more  he  becomes  the  man  of  the  South,  the  man  of 
pleasure    the  trifling,  idle  Rastignac.     He  ha.,  earned  the 

allee  ''''  '"         ""  "''''"  ^''''''"'''  ^  "''''  ""'''''''  ^"^^  h'*" 

"So  far  so  good,  but  just  get  to  his  fortune,"  said  Finot. 

Rastignac  s  fortune  was  Delphine  de  Xucingen,  a  remark- 
able woman;  she  combines  boldness  with  foresight" 

Did  she  ever  lend  you  money  ?"  inquired  Bixiou.     Every- 
body burst  out  laughing.  ^ 

Blondet.     her  cleverness  simply  consists  in  making  more  or 

Z  ^T       T'"'^.'.'  ?  '"'^°^  ^^^*'^"«^  ^-'th  tedious  fidelity 

and  obeying  him  blindly.     She  is  a  regular  Italian  »  ^ 

Money  apart,"  Andoche  Finot  put  in  sourly 

"Oh.  come,  come,"  said  Bixiou  coaxingly;  "after  what  wp 

have  just  been  saying,  will  you  venture  i' blame  poor  RaT 

ignac  for  Irvmg  at  the  expense  of  the  firm  of  Xuc  ngen   for 

being  installed  in  furnished  rooms  precisely  as  La  Tor^iUe 

was  once  installed  by  our  friend  des  Lupeaulx?     You  wol 

;=.nk  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis!     First  of  all 

ihelwtT:  "'  ^'"-^""T^  ««>-'  the  question  mav  abide 
«mu       u  ^  '  "'■'  ^''"•""'  •■  "^  f"f  the  impure  reason—" 
there  he  goes  I"  said  Finot,  turning  to  Blondet. 
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"But  there  is  reason  in  what  he  says,"  exclaimed  Blondet. 
"The  problem  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  the  grand  secret  of 
the  famous  duel  between  La  Chfitaigneraie  and  Jamac.  It 
was  cast  up  to  Jarnac  that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  his 
mother-in-law,  who,  loving  him  only  too  well,  equipped  him 
sumptuously.  When  a  tiling  is  so  true,  it  ought  not  to  be 
said.  Out  of  devotion  to  Henry  II.,  who  permitted  him- 
self this  slander.  La  Chataigneraie  took  it  upon  himself,  and 
there  followed  the  duel  which  enriched  the  French  language 
with  the  expression  coup  de  Jarnac." 

"Oh!  docs  it  go  so  far  back?  Then  it  is  noble?"  said 
Finot. 

"As  })roj)rietor  of  newspapers  and  reviews  of  old  standing, 
you  are  not  liound  to  know  that,"  said  Blondet. 

"There  are  women,"  Bixiou  gravely  resumed,  "and  for  that 
matter,  men  too,  who  can  cut  their  lives  in  two  and  give 
away  but  one-half.  (Remark  how  I  word  my  phrase  for  you 
in  humanitarian  language.)  For  these,  all  material  interests 
lie  without  the  range  of  sentiment.  They  give  their  time, 
their  life,  their  honor  to  a  woman,  and  hold  that  between 
themselves  it  is  not  the  thing  to  meddle  with  bits  of  tissue 
paper  bearing  the  legend,  'Forgery  is  punishable  with  death.' 
And  equally  they  will  take  nothing  from  a  woman.  Yes,  the 
whole  thing  is  debased  il  fusion  of  interests  follows  on  fusion 
of  souls.  This  is  a  doctrine  much  preached,  and  very  seldom 
jiractised." 

"Oh,  what  rubbish!"  cried  Blondet.  "The  Mar^chal  de 
Richelieu  understood  something  of  gallantry,  and  he  settled 
an  allowance  of  a  thousand  louis  d'or  on  Mme.  de  la  Pope- 
liniero  after  that  affair  of  the  hiding-place  behind  the  hearth. 
Agnes  Sorcl,  in  all  simplicity,  took  her  fortune  to  Charles 
VIL,  and  the  King  accepted  it.  Jacques  Coeur  kept  the 
crown  for  France ;  he  was  allowed  to  do  it,  and,  woman-like, 
France  was  ungrateful." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bi.xiou,  "a  love  that  does  not  imply  an 
indissoluble  friendship,  to  my  thinking,  is  momentary  liber- 
tinage.    What  sort  of  entire  surrender  is  it  that  keeps  aome- 
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thing  back?  Between  these  two  diametrically  opposed  doc- 
trines, the  one  as  profoundly  immoral  as  the  otheis^  there  is 
no  possible  compromise.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  shrinking 
from  a  complete  union  is  surely  due  to  a  belief  that  the  union 

iZn  "k  'r"""^  li  '^'  ^"''*''"  *°  '""«'°°-  The  passion  that 
.  oes  not  believe  that  it  will  last  for  ever  is  a  hideous  thing. 

Hi  V^  P"re  unadulterated  Fenelon  for  you !)    At  the  same 

iT  worirth?'  '"'"  *t'-  ""^'''  *'^  ^'^^^'•^-'  ^he  man  of 
the  world   the  wearers  of  irreproachable  gloves  and  ties   the 

men  who  do  not  blush  to  marry  a  woman  for  her  monej  'pro^ 

'lam  the  necessity  of  a  complete  separation  of  .enUment 

'Tr!u  ^^'  "^'^^^  ''''  "«  '"««''^«  that  love  aniTm 
amne  that  they  and  the  woman  they  love  are  the  only  two  b^ 
nigs  m  the  world ;  for  them  millions  are  dirt ;  the  glove  Ir  the" 
camellia  flower  that  She  wore  is  worth  millions  If  the 
squandered  filthy  lucre  is  never  to  be  founT  gain  in  the  r 
possession,  you  find  the  remains  of  floral  relief  hoarded  in 
.iamty  cedar-wood  boxes.  They  cannot  distinguish  themselves 
one  from  the  other ;  for  them  the.-e  is  no  'I'  left  Thou~n,Tf 
js  their  Word  made  flesh.  What  can  you  do  ?  Can  "7  top 
he  course  of  this  'hidden  disease  of  the  heart'?    The^  Ir^ 

1^X10^''°"^  ^"'^"'^"^^  ^^'^  ^-  -°  ^^^*  -rui^j: 

doJS  layt  it'??""'  ''  "'""^' '  '^''  «^-^^*-  "^^at 
"Anywhere  else,"  said  Finot,  drawing  himself  ,,n  ,„  w 

"Upon  my  word,  yes." 

'NH,V'"r'  ^'^'^  ^^^^°"'  ^"'•"'■"^  *'>  Couture. 

"And  you,  Blondet  ?" 
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"I  do  rot  proncli,  I  practise." 

"Veiv  good,*'  rejoined  Bixiou  in  his  most  ironical  tones. 
"Rastignac  was  not  of  your  way  of  thinking.  To  take  without 
repaying  is  detestable,  and  even  rather  bad  form;  but  to  take 
that  you  may  render  u  hundred-fold,  like  the  Lord,  is  a  chival- 
rous deed.  This  was  Hastiguae's  view.  He  felt  profoundly 
humiliated  by  his  community  of  interests  with  Delphine  de 
Xueingen;  I  can  tell  you  that  he  regretted  it;  I  ha/e  seen 
him  deploring  his  position  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Yes,  he 
shed  tears,  he  did  indeed — after  supper.  Well,  now  to  our 
way  of  thinking " 

"I  say,  you  are  laughing  at  us,"  said  Finot. 

"Xot  the  leas^t  in  tlie  world.  We  were  talking  of  Rastignac. 
From  your  point  of  view  his  affliction  would  be  a  sign  of  his 
corruption  ;  for  by  that  time  ho  was  not  nearly  so  much  in  love 
with  Delphine.  What  would  you  have?  he  felt  the  prick  in 
his  heart,  poor  fellow.  But  he  was  a  man  of  noble  descent 
and  profound  depravity,  whereas  we  are  virtuous  artists.  So 
Rastignac  meant  to  enrich  Delphine ;  he  was  a  poor  man,  she 
a  rich  woman.  Would  you  believe  it? — he  succeeded.  Ras- 
tignac, who  might  have  fought  at  need,  like  Jarnac,  went  over 
to  the  opinion  of  Henri  II.  on  the  strength  of  his  great  maxim, 
'There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  right ;  there  are  only  cir- 
cumstances.'   This  brings  us  to  the  historj'  of  his  fortune." 

"You  might  just  as  well  make  a  start  with  your  story  in- 
stead of  drawing  us  on  to  traduce  ourselves,"  said  Blondet 
with  urbane  good  humor. 

"Aha !  my  boy,"  returned  Bixiou,  administering  a  little 
tap  to  the  back  of  Blondet's  head,  "you  are  making  up  for 
lost  time  over  the  champagne!" 

"Oh !  by  the  sacred  name  of  shareholder,  get  on  with  your 
story !"  cried  Couture. 

"I  was  within  an  ace  of  it,"  retorted  Bixiou,  "but  you  with 
your  profanity  have  brought  me  to  the  climax." 

"Then,  are  there  shareholders  in  the  tale  ?"  inquired  Finot. 

"Yes ;  rich  as  rich  can  be — like  yours." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Finot  began  stiflay,  "that  some  considera- 
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tion  is  owing  to  a  gcM,rl  fellow  to  whom  you  look  for  a  bill  for 
nve  hundred  francs  upon  occasion " 

"Waiter!"  called  Bixiou. 

'mat  do  you  want  with  tho  wnitor?"  a^kod  Hlondet 
1  want  five  hundred  francs  to  repay  Finot,  so  that  I  can 
tear  up  my  I.  O.  U.  and  set  mv  ton-ue  free  " 
laug^^^  on  with  your  story,"  'said  Finot,  makin.i,'  believe  to 

"I  take  you  all  to  witness  that  I  ar,i  not  the  propertv  of  this 
jnsolent  fellow^  who  faneies  that  n.y  nlen..  is'wolth  no  mo  o 
than  five  hundred  franes.  V„„  will  nevr  he  a  n.inister  if 
y;|u  cannot  pau^^e  peoph-V  consciences.  There.  ,nv  fjoo.l 
F  not  he  added  soothingly.  "I  will  pet  on  with  mv  story 
without  personalities,  and  we  shall  he  (juit^  "  " 

"Now  "  said  Couture  with  a  smile,  "he  will  bepin  to  prove 
for  our  benefit  that  Xucinpen  made  Kastipi.ao's  fortune  '^ 

\  ou  do  no  know  what  Xucingen  is,  financiallv  speaking." 
n-kedXdet"  "  ""'  "  '  ""'  "  ''  ''^'  'spinnings?" 

but  we  may  have  seen  each  other  in  the  street  in  the  old 

I  ciys. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  firm  of  Nucinpen  is  one  of  the 

In  1804  Isucingen  s  name  was  scarcely  known.     At  that  time 
.ankers  would  have  shuddered  at  tho  idea  of  three  hundi^d 

.ousand  francs    worth  of  his  acceptances  in  the  market 

he  great  capitalist  felt  his  inferiority.     How  was  he  to  p^t 
known?     He    suspended    payment.     Good!     Everv    marke 
rang  with  a  name  hitherto  only  known  in  Strasbourp  and  the 

uarher  Poissonn.ere.  Ho  issued  deposit  cortificafos  to  hi! 
creditors,  and  resumed  payment:  forthwith  people  grew  ac 
thitT  ""'^  ""T'  '"''  ''"'  '^''^''-  Then  an  unhc'd  of 
m  vd'r'xuci;  '''^"  ---d'  -'^  in  demand,  and  rose 
Z.l\l^.  ^^"'^'"-^"«  P^P'''  «'"^  much  inouired  for.  The 
}car  1815  arrives,  my  banker  calls  in  his  capital,  buys  up 
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Government  stock  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  suspends 
payment  a^ain  in  the  thick  of  the  crisis,  and  meets  his  engage- 
ments with  shares  in  the  Wortschin  mines,  which  he  himself 
issued  at  twenty  per  cent  more  than  he  gave  for  them !  Yes, 
gentlemen  I — He  took  a  hundrtMl  and  fifty  thousand  bottles 
of  champiifini'  of  (irandet  to  cover  himself  (foreseeing  the 
failure  of  the  virtuous  parent  of  the  present  Comte  d'Au- 
brion),  and  ns  much  Bonloaux  wine  of  Duberphe  at  the  same 
time.  Those  three  hundred  thousand  bottles  which  he  took 
over  (and  look  over  at  thirty  sous  ppiece,  my  dear  boy)  he 
supplied  at  the  price  of  six  francs  per  bottle  to  the  Allies  in 
the  Palais  Royal  during  the  foreign  occupation,  between  1817 
and  ISlfl.  Nucingen's  name  and  his  paper  acquired  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity.  The  illustrious  Baroii,  so  far  from  being 
engulfed  like  others,  rose  the  higher  for  calamities.  Twice 
his  arrangements  had  paid  holders  of  his  paper  uncommonly 
well;  he  try  to  swindle  them?  Impossible.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  you  will  find.  When  he  suspends 
payment  a  third  time,  his  paper  will  circulate  in  Asia,  Mexico, 
and  Australia,  among  the  aborigines.  Xo  one  but  Ouvrard 
saw  through  this  Alsacicn  banker,  the  son  of  some  Jew  or 
other  couverted  by  ambition ;  Ouvrard  said,  'When  Xucingen 
lets  gold  go,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  to  catch  diamonds.'  " 

"His  crony,  du  Tillet,  is  just  such  another,"  said  Finot. 
"And,  mind  you,  that  of  birth  du  Tillet  has  just  precisely 
80  much  as  is  necessary  to  exist ;  the  chap  had  not  a  farthing 
in  1814,  and  you  see  what  he  is  now;  and  he  has  done  some- 
thing that  none  of  us  has  managed  to  do  (I  am  not  speaking 
of  you.  Couture),  he  has  had  friends  instead  of  enemies.  In 
fact,  he  has  kept  his  past  life  so  quiet,  that  unless  you  rake 
the  sewers  you  are  not  likely  to  find  out  that  he  was  an 
assistant  in  a  perfumer's  shop  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor6,  no 
further  back  than  1814." 

"Tut,  tut,  tut !"  said  Bixiou,  "do  not  think  of  comparing 
Nucingen  with  a  little  dabbler  like  du  Tillet,  a  jackal  that 
gets  on  in  life  through  his  sense  of  smell.  He  scents  a 
carcass  by  iastinct,  and  comes  in  time  to  get  the  best  bone. 
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Besides,  just  look  at  the  two  men.  The  one  has  a  sharp- 
[.omted  face  like  a  eat,  he  is  thin  and  lankv;  the  other  is 
fuhical,  fat,  heavy  as  a  sack,  inipcrturliablo  an  a  diplomatist. 
Xucingen  has  a  thick,  heavy  hand,  and  Ivnx  eves  that  never 
light  up;  his  depths  are  not  in  front,  biit  behind;  he  is  in- 
Kcrutable,^  you  never  see  what  he  is  making  for.  Whereas 
<Iu  Tillet's  cunning,  as  Napoleon  said  to  somebody  (I  have 
forgotten  the  name),  is  like  cotton  spun  too  fine,  it  breaks." 

,  "if"  °°*  ^-'^^^^  '*^^-  *''"^  N'"finj.'in  has  anv  advantage  over 
du  Tillet,"  said  Blondct,  "unless  it  is  that  he  has  the  sense  to 
.xi-e  that  a  capitalist  ought  not  to  rise  higher  than  a  baron's 
rank,  while  du  Tillet  has  a  mind  to  be  an  Italian  count." 

"Blondet— one  word,  my  boy,"  put  in  Couture.     "In  the 
first  place,  Nucingen  dared  to  sav  that  honesty  is  simply  a 
<luestion  of  appearances;  and  secondly,  to  know  him  well  you 
must   be  in   business  yourself.     With  him   banking  is   but 
■I  single  department,  and  a  very  small  one;  he  holds  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  wines,  wools,  indigoes— anvthing,  in  short 
on  which   flT,y  profit  can  be  made.     He  h^s  an  all-round 
genius.     The  elephant  of  finance  would  contract  to  deliver 
votes  on  a  division,  or  the  Greeks  to  the  Turks.     For  him 
business  means  the  sum-total  of  varieties;  as  Cousin  would 
^ay,  the  unity  of  specialties.     Looked  at  in  this  way,  banking 
becomes  a  kind  of  statecraft  in  itself,  requiring  a  powerful 
liead;  and  a  man  thoroughly  tempered  is  drawn  on  to  set  him- 
self above  the  laws  of  a  morality  that  cramps  him  " 

"Right,  my  son,"  said  Blondet;  "but  we,  and  we  alone,  can 
comprehend  that  this  means  bringing  war  into  the  financial 
uorJd  A  banker  is  a  conquering  general  making  sacrifices 
<m  a  tremendous  scale  to  gain  ends  that  no  one  perceives- 
lus  soldiers  are  private  people's  interests.  He  has  stratagems 
to  plan  out,  partisans  to  bring  into  the  field,  ambushes  to  set 
•nvns  to  take.  Most  men  of  this  stamp  are  so  close  upon 
the  borders  of  politics,  that  in  the  end  thev  are  drawn  into 
pub  he  life,  and  thereby  lose  their  fortunes.  The  firm  of 
Nocker  for  instance,  was  ruined  in  this  wav;  the  famous 
^^amuel  Bernard  was  all  but  ruined.     Some  great  capitalist 
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in  «'VPr)'  app  miikct*  a  coImsshI  fiirtum-.  nn<l  K'uvcs  behind  him 
neither  fortiim-  nor  h  fumily:  then*  wn  .  th«'  firm  of  PArin 
Brothers,  for  instnncc.  tiiiit  helped  to  pull  down  Law;  there 
was  Ijaw  himself  (beside  whom  other  promoters  of  com- 
panies are  hut  pigmies)  ;  there  was  IJouret  and  Beaujon — 
none  of  them  left  any  representative.  Finance,  like  Time, 
devours  its  own  ohildren.  If  the  hanker  is  to  per{K'tuate 
himself,  he  must  found  a  nohle  h(»us»«,  a  dynasty;  like  the 
Fuppers  of  Antwerp,  that  lent  money  to  Charles  V.  and 
were  created  i'riiices  of  Bahenhausen.  a  family  that  exists 
at  this  day — in  the  Alnidn/tdi  ilr  (ioUtn.  The  instinct  of 
M'lf-preservation,  working'  it  may  he  unconsciously,  leads  the 
hanker  to  seek  a  title.  .Jae(|Ues  Cceur  was  the  founder  of  the 
preat  noble  hou.-ie  of  N'oirmoulier,  extinct  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xin.  What  power  that  man  had!  He  was  ruined 
for  makinj,'  a  le;.'itimate  kin^';  and  he  died,  prince  of  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral." 

"Oh !  you  are  giving  us  a  historical  lecture,  we  are  wander- 
ing away  froiu  the  present :  the  crown  has  no  right  of  confer- 
ring nobility,  and  barons  and  counts  are  made  with  closed 
doors;  more  is  the  pity!"  said  Finot. 

"You  regret  the  times  of  the  savonnette  a  vilain,  when  you 
could  buy  an  oflice  that  ennobled  'f"  asked  Bixiou.  "You  are 
right.  Je  revivnn  a  nos  inoutons. — Do  you  know  Beeu- 
denord?  No?  no?  no?  Ah,  well!  See  how  all  tiling j  pass 
away  !  Poor  fellow,  ten  years  ago  he  was  the  flower  of  dandy- 
ism ;  and  now.  so  thoroughly  absorbed  that  you  no  more  know 
him  than  Finot  just  now  knew  the  origin  of  the  expression 
'coup  de  .larwic'—l  repeat  that  simply  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustration, and  not  to  tease  you,  Finot.  Well,  it  is  a  fact, 
he  belonged  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 

"Beaudenord  is  the  first  pigeon  that  I  will  bring  on  the 
scene.  And.  in  tlie  first  place,  his  name  was  Godefroid  de 
Beaudenord :  neither  Finot.  nor  Blondet.  nor  Couture,  nor  I 
are  likely  to  undervalue  such  an  advantage  as  that !  After  a 
ball,  when  a  score  of  pretty  women  stand  behooded  waiting 
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for  their  carriaRes,  wit!,  tlu-ir  luishan.ls  aixl  adorer  at  their 
sides.   Beaudcnonl  oouM  lu,,r  hi><  |„.o|.l..  .all...!  without   a 
panK  of  rnnrtifiration.     In  the  Heco,,,!  pime.  he  rejoiced  in  fhe 
full  compl.-rnent  of  lirnhs;  he  was  whole  an.l  M.und.  had  no 
mote  in  his  even,  no  false  hair,  no  a.tifieial  ealves;  he  wa. 
neither  knoek-knml  nor  l,an.ly-lew.l.  hi.  .Inr.al  eolimm  was 
KtraiKht.  hiH  waist  nlender.  hi.,  hands  whit."  an.l  sha,M.|v      lli.^ 
hair  was  hinek ;  he  was  of  a  eon.|.l<vvi,m  iiiitiier  1....  pink   like 
a^rrooers  aw-istant.   nor  yet    t..o  hrown.   like  a   Calahrese 
Mnally   and  this  is  an  evcntial  |M.inl.  Heaiidenon!  was  not 
too  hand8om<".  like  some  of  ,,11  r  friends  that  lo„k  rather  too 
much  of  professional   l^eauties  to  Ik-  anvthin;?  else;  hut  no 
more  of  that;  we  have  said  it.  it  is  shocking!     Well    he  was 
a  crack  shot,  and  sat  a  horse  to  adn.irati.ui ;  he  had  fouifht 
a  duel  for  a  trifle,  and  had  not  killed  his  »nan. 

"If  you  wish  to  know  in  what  pure.  eonif)lete.  and  una- 
dulterated happiness  consists  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  in 
1  ar,8— the  happiness,  that  is  to  say.  of  a  v.un^r  ,„„„  of  twenty- 
si  x-do  you  realize  that  you  must  enter  into  the  infinitely 
small    details   of   ...vistenee?     Beaudenord's    hootmaker    had 
precisely  hit  oflT  his  style  of  foot ;  he  was  well  shod ;  his  tailor 
oved  to  clothe  him.     (Jod.^froi.l  neither  rolled  his  r's,  nor 
lapsed  into  Xormanisms  nor  Caseon;  he  spoke  pure  and  cor- 
-cct  French,  and  tied  his  cravat  correctly  (like  Finot)      He 
had  neither  father  nor  mother— such  luck  had  he  '—and  his 
puardian  was  the  Manjui..  dWijrleinont.  his  cou«in  '.v  mar- 
riage.    He  could  po  amonp  city  people  as  he  chose,  and  the 
I'aubourg  Saint-Oermain  could  make  no  ohjection ;  for.  for- 
unately,  a  young  hachelor  is  allowed  to  make  his  own  pleasure 
his  sole  rule  of  life,  he  is  at  lihertv  to  hetake  himself  where- 
ever  amusement  is  to  he  found,  and   to  shun  the  gloomy 
places  where  cares  flourish  and  multiply.     Finally,  he  hail 
been  yaccmated  (you  know  what  I  mean!  Blondet): 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  yirtues,"  continued  Bixiou 

Fm"!'?!?"'  7u  ^'''  '''"'"  *  '''y  ""''"l>I>v  voung  man. 

lu-  *^*!  T*^  happiness,  unhappily,  seems  to  us  to  mean 

.^omething  absolute,  a  delusion  which  sets  so  many  wiseacres 
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inquiring  what  happiness  is.     A  very  clever  woman  said  that 
'Happiness  was  whore  yoii  chose  to  put  it.'  " 

"She  formulatf'd  a  dismal  truth,"  said  Blondet. 

"And  a  moral,''  a<lded  Finot. 

"Double  distilli'd,"  said  Hlondet.  "Happiness,  like  Good, 
like  Evil,  is  relative.  Wherefore  La  Fontaine  used  to  hope 
that  in  course  of  time  the  damned  would  feel  as  much  at 
home  in  hell  as  a  fish  in  water." 

"La  Fontaine's  sayings  are  known  in  Philistia!"  put  in 
Bixiou. 

"Happiness  at  six-and-twenty  in  Paris  is  not  the  happiness 
of  six-and-twenty  at — say  Blois,"  continued  Blondet,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  interruption.  "And  those  that  proceed  from 
this  text  to  rail  at  the  instability  of  opinion  are  either  knaves 
or  fools  for  their  pains.  Modern  medicine,  which  passed 
(it  is  its  fairest  title  to  glory)  from  a  hypothetical  to  a  posi- 
tive science,  through  the  influence  of  the  great  analytical 
school  of  Paris,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  man  is 
periodically  renewed  throughout " 

"New  haft,  new  blade,  like  Jeannot's  knife,  and  yet  you 
think  that  he  is  still  the  same  man."  broke  in  Bixiou  "So 
there  are  several  lozenges  in  the  harlequin's  coat  that  we  call 
happiness;  and — well,  there  was  neither  hole  nor  stain  in  this 
Godefroid's  costume.  A  young  man  of  si  -and-twenty,  who 
would  be  happy  in  love,  who  would  be  loved,  that  is  to  say, 
not  for  his  blossoming  youth,  nor  for  his  wit,  nor  for  his 
figure,  but  spontaneously,  and  not  even  merely  in  return  for 
his  own  love ;  a  young  man,  I  say,  who  has  found  love  in  the 
abstract,  to  quote  Royer-Collard,  might  yet  very  possibly  find 
never  a  farthing  in  the  purse  which  She,  loving  and  be- 
loved, embroidered  for  him ;  he  might  owe  rent  to  his  land- 
lord ;  he  might  be  unable  to  pay  the  bootmaker  before  men- 
tioned; his  very  tailor,  like  France  herself,  might  at  last  show 
signs  of  disaffection.  In  short,  he  might  have  love  and  yet  be 
poor.  And  poverty  spoils  a  young  man's  happiness,  unless 
he  holds  our  transcendental  views  of  the  fusion  of  interests. 
I  know  nothing  more  wearing  than  happiness  within  combined 
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with  adversity  without.  It  is  as  if  ^ou  had  one  leg  freezing 
Ml  the  draught  from  the  door,  and  the  other  half-roasted  by  a 
brazier— as  I  have  at  this  moment.  I  hope  to  be  understood. 
Comes  there  an  echo  from  thy  waistcoat-pocket,  Blondet' 
Between  ourselves,  let  the  heart  alone,  it  spoils  the  intellect 
"Let  us  resume.  Godefroid  de  Beaudenord  was  respected 
by  his  tradespeople,  for  they  v,--.  „aid  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity.    The  witty  woman  be  ore  quoted— I  cannot  give  her 

name,  for  she  is  still  living,  tl    iiks  to  her  want  of  heart " 

"Who  is  this  ?" 

"The  Marquise  d'Espard.     She  s^iui  liiat  a  young  man 
ought  to  live  on  an  entresol;  there  should  be  no  sign  of 
domesticity  about  the  place;  no  cook,  no  kitchen,  an  old  man- 
servant to  wait  upon  him,  and  no  pretence  of  a  permanence 
In  her  opinion,  any  other  sort  of  establishment  is  bad  form 
(.odefroid  de  Beaudenord,  faithful  to  tliis  proaranime  lodced 
on  an  entresol  on  the  Quai  Malaquais;  he  had,  however,  been 
obliged  to  have  this  much  in  common  with  married  couples 
lie  had  put  a  bedstead  in  his  room,  though  for  that  matter  it 
was  so  narrow  that  he  seldom  slept  in  it.     An  Englishwoman 
luight  have  visited  his  rooms  and  found  nothing  'improper' 
there.     Finot,  you  have  yet  to  learn  the  great  law  of  the 
Improper  that  rules  Britain.     But,  for  the  sake  of  the  bond 
between  us-that  bill  for  a  thousand  francs— I  will  iu^t  eive 
vou  some  idea  of  it.     I  have  been  in  England  mvself  -I  will 
j:ive  him  wit  enough  for  a  couple  of  thousand,"  he  added 
in  an  aside  to  Blondet. 

"In  England,  Finot,  you  grow  e.xtremelv  intimate  with  a 
'.voman  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  at  a  ball  or  wherever  it 
i.«:  next  day  you  meet  her  in  the  street  and  look  as  thou-h 
■Z^f  Y'  ^-"^["-'in^Proper.'-At  dinner  you  discover 
.1  delightful  man  beneath  your  left-hand  neighbor's  dress- 
eoa;  a  clever  man  ;  no  high  mightiness,  no  constraint,  nothing 
ot  an  Englishman  about  him.  In  accordance  with  the  tra- 
dition of  French  breeding,  so  urbane,  so  gracious  as  they  are 
>ou  address  your  noighbor-'improper.'-At  a  ball  you  walk 
"P  to  a  pretty  woman  to  ask  her  to  dance— 'improper '     You 
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wax  enthusiastic,  you  arf,nK',  lau<rli,  and  jrivo  yourself  out,  you 
fling  yourself  heart  and  soul  into  the  conversation,  you  give 
expression  to  your  real  feelings,  you  play  when  you  are  at 
the  card-tal)le,  chat  while  you  chat,  eat  while  you  '>at — 'im- 
proper! iniproj)er!  improper!'  Stendhal,  one  of  tiie  eh'verest 
and  profoundest  minds  of  the  age,  iiit  off  tlie  'iiuiiroper'  ex- 
cellently well  when  he  said  that  such-and-such  a  liritish  peer 
did  not  dare  to  cross  his  legs  when  he  sat  alone  before  his 
own  liearth  for  fear  of  being  improper.  An  English  gentle- 
v.oman,  were  she  one  of  the  ral)id  'Saints' — that  most  straitest 
eect  of  Protestants  that  would  leave  their  whole  family  to 
starve  if  the  said  family  did  anything  'improper* — may  play 
the  deuce's  own  delight  in  her  own  bedroom,  and  need  not 
be  'improper,'  but  slie  would  look  on  herself  as  lost  if  she 
received  a  visit  from  a  man  of  Iut  actpiaintance  in  the  afore- 
said room.  Tlianks  to  propriety,  London  and  its  inhabitants 
will  be  found  jjctrifled  some  of  these  days." 

"And  to  think  that  there  are  asses  here  in  France  that  want 
to  import  the  solemn  tomfoolery  that  the  English  keep  up 
among  themselves  with  tliat  admirai)le  self-possession  which 
you  know!"  added  Hlondet.  "It  is  enough  to  make  any  man 
shudder  if  be  has  seen  the  Hnglish  at  home,  and  recollects 
the  charming,  gracious  French  iiianners.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  afraid  to  paint  wotiien  as  tb'  v  arc  for  fear  of  being  'im- 
proper'; and  at  the  close  of  bis  life  rcpciUi'd  of  the  creation 
of  the  great  character  of  KtHe  in  Thr  llmrt  of  Midlothian." 

"Do  you  wish  not  to  be  'improper'  in  England?"  asked 
Bixiou,  addressing  Finot. 

"Well  ?" 

"Go  to  the  Tuileries  and  look  at  a  figure  there,  something 
like  a  fireman  carved  in  marble  ('Themistocles.'  the  statuary 
calls  it),  try  to  walk  like  the  Commandant's  statue,  and  yon 
will  never  be  'improper.'  It  was  through  strict  observanri' 
of  tlie  great  law  of  the  /mproper  that  (iodefroid's  happino-s 
became  complete.     Here  is  the  story : 

"Beaudenord  had  a  tiger,  not  a  'groom.'  as  they  write  th.if 
know  nothing  of  society.     The  tiger,  a  diminutive  Irish  pagn. 
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called  Paddy,  Toby,  Jol.y  (-vhicl,  vou  plraso).  was  three  feet 
in  height  by  twenty  inclies  in  brradtb.  a  woasol-faced  infant 
with  nerves  of  stet^l  t.m,uT(..l  in  fin-water,  and  agile  a.  a 
squirrel  He  drove  a  iandaii  with  a  skill  never  vet  at  fault 
in  London  or  Paris.  Ho  had  a  lizard's  eve.  as  sharp  as  my 
«.wn,  and  he  could  mount  a  hors..  like  the  Mvr  Franeoni  With 
the  rosy  cheeks  and  yellow  hair  of  one  of  Kubens'  Madonnas 
he  was  double-faced  as  a  prince,  and  as  knowing  as  an  old 
attorney;  ,„  short,  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  nothing  more  nor 
l«"ss  than  a  blossom  of  depravity,  gambling  and   swearin- 

K^fi       ''T  ""'^  ^'""''''  '''■'■*  "'  '-'  fenilhton.  impndent  and 
i.ght-fingered  as  any  Paris  street-arab.     He  had  been  a  source 
|.    honor  and  profit  to  a  well-known  English  lord,  for  whom 
he  had  already  won  seven  hundred  thousand  francs  on  the 
race-course.     The  aforesaid  nobleman  set  no  small  store  on 
I. .by.     His  tiger  wa.s  a  curiosity,  the  verv  smallest  tiger  in 
0U71.     Perched  aloft  on  the  back  of  a  thoroughbred,  Joby 
K.oked  like  a   hawk.     Yet-tho  great  man   dL^missed   him 
Not  for  greediness,  not  for  dishonesty,  nor  murder,  nor  for 
.  "imina    conversation,  nor  for  bad   manners,   nor  rudeness 
"  my  lady,  nor  for  cutting  holes  in  my  ladv's  own  woman's 
pockets,  nor  because  he  had  been  ^ot  at'^bv  some  of  his 

nor  for  bad  behavior  of  any  sort  or  description.     Toby  mi^ht 

a  e  done  all   these  things,  he  might  even  have  spoken  to 

lord  before  milord  spoke  to  him.  and   his  nobl     mast  r 

in.ght,  perhaps    have  pardoned  that  breach  of  the  law  do- 

m-stio.  Milord  would  have  put  up  with  a  good  do  from 
oby;  he  was  very  fond  of  him.  Tobv  could  driv,-  a  tandem 
og-cart,  riding  on  the  wheeler,  postilion  fashion;  h     S 

iKl  not  reach  the  shafts,  he  looked  in  fact  verv  much  like  one 

he  cherub  heads  circling  about  the  Eternal  Father  in  o\l 

'alian  pictures      But  an  English  journalist  wrote  a  delidous 

|-ription  of  the  little  angel,  in  the  course  of  which  he"    d 

•'  od  ietZS"n  '"  P""'''  ''.'  '  ''''''■'  '"  f-'^-  ho 
1  rcti  to  h(.t  that  Paddy  was  a  tame  tigress.    The  de^crintion 

on  the  heads  of  it,  was  calculated  to  poison  mindstnd  endTn 
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something  'improper.'  And  the  superlative  of  'improper' 
is  the  way  to  the  gallows.  Milord's  circumspection  was  highly 
approved  hy  my  lady. 

''But  poor  Toby,  now  that  his  precise  position  i 
insular  zoology  had  been  called  in  question,  found  himself 
hopelc'.-^sly  out  of  place.  At  that  time  Godefroid  had  blos- 
somed out  at  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  where  he  learned 
the  adventures  of  Toby,  Joby,  Paddy.  Godefroid  found 
the  infant  weeping  over  a  pot  of  jam  (he  had  already 
lost  the  guineas  with  which  milord  gilded  his  misfortune). 
Godefroid  took  possession  of  him ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  on 
his  return  among  us  he  brought  back  with  him  the  sweetest 
thing  in  tigers  from  England.  He  was  known  by  his  tiger 
— as  Couture  is  known  by  his  waistcoats — and  found  no 
difficulty  in  entering  the  fraternity  of  the  club  yclept  to-day 
the  Grammont.  He  had  renounced  the  diplomatic  career; 
he  ceased  accordingly  to  alarm  the  susceptibilities  of  the  am- 
bitious ;  and  as  he  had  no  very  dangerous  amount  of  intellect, 
he  was  well  looked  upon  everywhere. 

"Some  of  us  would  feel  mortified  if  we  saw  only  smiling 
faces  wherever  we  went;  we  enjoy  the  sour  contortions  of 
envy.  Godefroid  did  not  like  to  be  disliked.  Every  one  has 
his  taste.     Now  for  the  solid,  practical  aspects  of  life! 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  chambers,  where  I  have 
licked  my  lips  over  breakfast  more  than  once,  was  a  myste- 
rious dressing-closet,  nicely  decorated,  and  comfortably  ap- 
pointed, with  a  grate  in  it  and  a  bath-tub.  It  gave  upon  a 
narrow  staircase,  the  folding  doors  were  noiseless,  the  locks 
well  oiled,  the  hinges  discreet,  the  window  panes  of  frosted 
glass,  the  curtain  impervious  to  light.  While  the  bedroom 
was,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  a  fine  disorder  which  would 
suit  the  most  exacting  painter  in  water-colors ;  while  every- 
thing therein  was  redolent  of  the  Bohemian  life  of  a  young 
man  of  fashion,  the  dressing-closet  was  like  a  shrine — white, 
spotless,  neat,  and  warm.  There  were  no  draughts  from 
door  or  window,  the  carpet  had  been  made  soft  for  bare  feet 
hastily  put  to  the  floor  in  a  sudden  panic  of  alarm — which 
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stamps  hi>^  as  your  thoroughbred  dandy  chat  knows  life;  for 
here,  in  a  low  moments,  he  may  show  himself  either  a  noodle 
or  a  master  in  those  little  details  in  which  a  man's  character 
is  revealed.  The  Marquise  previously  quoted— no,  it  was  the 
Marquise  do  Kochefide— came  out  of  that  dressing-closet 
in  a  furious  rage,  and  never  went  back  again.  She  discovered 
nothing  'improper'  in  it.  Godefroid  used  to  keep  a  little  cup- 
board full  of "  ^ 

"Waistcoats?"  suggested  Finot. 

"Come,  now,  just  like  you,  great  Turcaret  that  vou  are.  I 
shall  never  form  that  fellow.)  Why,  no.  Full  of  cakes,  and 
fruit,  and  dainty  little  f  asks  of  Malaga  and  Lunel ;  an  en  cos 
ik  nmt  in  Louis  (,)uatorze's  stylo;  anvtiiing  that  can  tickle 
the  delicate  and  well-bred  appetite  of  sixteen  quarterings 
A  knowing  old  man-servant,  very  strong  in  matters  veterinary, 
waited  on  tlie  horses  and  groomed  (Jodofroid.  He  had  been 
with  the  late  M.  de  Beaudenord,  Godefroid's  father,  and  bore 
Godefroid  an  inveterate  affection,  a  kind  of  heart  complaint 
which  has  almost  disappeared  among  domestic  servants  since 
savings  banks  were  established. 

"All  material  well-being  is  based  upon  arithmetic.     You, 
to  whom  Pans  is  known  down  to  its  very  excrescences,  will 
see  that  Beaudenord  must  have  acquired  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand hvres  per  annum ;  for  he  paid  some  seventeen  francs  of 
taxes  and  spent  a  thousand  crowns  on  his  own  whims.    Well 
dear  boys,  when  Godefroid  came  of  age,  the  Marquis  d'Aigle- 
niont  submitted  to  him  such  an  account  of  his  trust  as  none 
of  us  would  be  likely  to  give  a  nephew;  Godefroid's  name  was 
mscribed  as  the  owner  of  eighteen  thousand  livres  of  rentes 
a  remnant  of  his  fathers  wealth  spared  by  the  harrow  of  the 
^'reat  reduction  under  the  Republic  and  the  hailstorms  of 
rmperial  arrears.     D'Aiglemont,  that  upright  guardian,  also 
put  his  ward  m  possession  of  some  thirty  thousand  francs  of 
savings  invested  with  the  firm  of  Nucingen ;  saving  with  all 
the  charm  of  a  grand  seigneur  and  the  indulgence  of  a  soldier 
«f  the  Empire,  that  he  had  contrived  to  put  it  aside  for  his 
^vard  s  young  man's  follies.     'If  you  wUl  take  my  advice, 
20 
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Godefroid,'  added  he,  'instead  of  squanderinj,'  ♦he  money  like 
a  fool,  as  so  many  young  men  do,  let  it  go  in  follies  that  will 
be  useful  to  you  afterwards.  Take  an  attache's  post  at  Turin, 
and  then  go  to  Naples,  and  from  Naples  to  London,  and  you 
will  be  amused  and  learn  something  for  your  money.  After- 
wards, if  you  think  of  a  career,  the  time  and  the  money  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away.'  The  late  lamented  d'Aiglemont 
had  more  sense  than  pt'ojjle  credited  him  with,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  some  of  us." 

"A  young  fellow  that  starts  with  an  assured  income  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  livres  at  one-and-twenty  is  lost,"  said  Couture. 

"Unless  ho  is  miserly,  or  very  much  above  the  ordinary 
level,"  added  Blondet. 

"Well,  Godefroid  sojourned  in  the  four  capitals  of  Italy," 
continued  Bixiou.  "He  lived  in  Kngland  and  Germany,  he 
spent  some  little  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  ran  over  Holland ; 
but  he  parted  company  with  the  aforesaid  thirty  thousand 
francs  by  living  as  if  he  had  thirt}  thousand  a  year.  Every- 
where he  found  the  same  supreme  dc  volaille,  the  same  aspic«, 
and  French  wines ;  he  heard  French  spoken  wherever  he  went 
— in  short,  he  never  got  away  from  Paris.  lie  ought,  of 
course,  to  have  tried  to  deprave  his  disposition,  to  fence  him- 
self in  triple  brass,  to  get  rid  of  his  illusions,  to  learn  to  hear 
anything  said  without  a  blush,  and  to  master  the  inmost  se- 
crets of  the  Powers. — Pooh !  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  he 
equipped  himself  with  four  languages— that  is  to  say,  he  laid 
in  a  stock  of  four  words  for  one  idea.  Then  he  came  back, 
and  certain  tedious  dowagers,  styled  'conquests'  abroad,  were 
left  disconsolate.  Go  lefroid  came  back,  sliy,  scarcely  formed, 
a  good  fellow  with  a  confiding  disposition,  incapable  of  saying 
ill  of  any  one  who  honored  him  with  an  admittance  to  his 
house,  too  staunch  to  be  a  diplomatist,  altogether  he  was  what 
we  call  a  thoroughly  good  fellow." 

"To  cut  it  short,  a  brat  with  eighteen  thousand  livres  per 
annum  to  drop  over  the  first  investment  that  turns  up,"  said 
Couture. 

"That  confounded  Couture  has  such  a  habit  of  anticipating 
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dividi-nd.  that  ho  is  nntioipatinp  tho  ond  of  mv  tale.  Where 
T/  <^f' !Beaudonord  camp  hack.  When  ho  took  up  his 
ahrde  on  tho  Quai  Malaquni..,  it  oamo  to  pass  that  a  thousand 
francs  ovor  and  above  his  needs  wa..  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  up  his  .«hare  of  a  box  at  the  Italiens  and 
the  Opera  properly.  When  he  lost  twenty-five  or  thirty  louis 
at  play  at  one  s«-oop,  naturally  he  paid ;  when  he  won,  he  spent 
he  n,oney ;  so  should  we  if  we  were  fools  enough  to  be  dra,m 

TJI,     ^^'^"^^"r^'  f^-'i"?  pinched  with  his  eighteen 

housand  francs,  saw  tM  necessity  of  creating  what  we  to-day 

-a  11  a  balance  in  hand.    It  was  a  great  notion  of  his  'not  to 

ge    too  deep.      He  took  counsel  of  his  sometime  guardian. 

•sen  out     T 7'  ''"V^^  ^V'  ^''  ^'^^  ^°-^'''  ^"''^^  d'Aiglemont; 

sellout.    I  have  sold  out  mine  and  my  wife's.    Xucingen  has 

al  my  capital,  and  is  giving  me  six  per  cent ;  do  likewise,  you 

th         ■'  TJ""  ''°*  *^"  '""'■"  "P°"  >•«"'•  ^«Pit«J>  and  with 
that  you  will  be  quite  comfortable.' 

"In  three  days'  time  our  Godefroid  was  comfortable  His 
increase  of  income  exactly  supplied  his  superfluities;  his  ma- 
terial happiness  was  complete. 

"Suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  read  the  minds  of  all  the 

atZ  Z  '1  ^t'";'  "'  T  ^'r^'^  ^"^' ''  "PP«"«'  ^-i"  be  done 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment  with  all  the  millions  upon  millions 

hat  have  groveled  m  all  spheres,  and  worn  all  uniforms  or 
the  uniform  of  nature),  and  to  ask  them  whether  happiness  at 
six-and-twenty  is  or  is  not  made  up  of  the  following  items-to 
^^•lt    to  own  a  saddle-horse  ond  a  tilbury,  or  a  cab,  with  a 
fresh   rosy-faced  Toby  Joby  Paddy  no  bigger  than  ^ur  fist 
and  to  h>re  an  unimpeachable  brougham  for  twelve  francs  an 
evening ;  to  appear  elegantly  arrayed,  agreeablv  to  1 1  ,  laws  that 
Togulate  a  man's  clothes,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  noon,  four  o'clock 
m   he  afternoon,  and  in  tho  evening ;  to  be  well  received  at  every 
.■mbassy,  and  to  cull  the  short-lived  flowers  of  superficial,  cos- 
mopolitan friendships;  to  be  not  insufferablv  handsome    to 
carry  your  head,  your  coat,  and  your  name  well;  to  inhabit 
a  charming  little  entresol  after  tho  pattern  of  the  rooms  just 
described  on  the  Quai  Malaquais;  to  be  able  to  ask  a  party  of 
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friends  to  dine  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  without  a  previous 
consultation  with  your  trousers'  pocket ;  never  to  be  pulled 
up  in  any  rational  project  by  the  words,  'And  the  money?' 
and  finally,  to  be  able  to  renew  at  pleasure  the  pink  rosettes 
that  adorn  the  ears  of  three  thoroughbreds  and  the  lining  of 
your  hat? 

"To  such  inquiry  any  ordinary  young  man  (and  we  our- 
selves that  are  not  ordinary  men)  would  reply  that  the  happi- 
ness is  incomplete;  that  it  is  like  the  Madeleine  without  the 
altar;  that  a  man  must  love  and  be  loved,  or  love  without  re- 
turn, or  be  loved  without  loving,  or  love  at  cross  purposes. 
Now  for  happiness  as  a  mental  condition. 

"In  January  1823,  after  Godefroid  dc  Beaudenord  had  set 
foot  in  the  various  social  circles  which  it  pleased  him  to  enter, 
and  knew  his  way  about  in  them,  and  felt  himself  secure  amid 
these  joys,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  sunshade — the  advantage 
of  having  a  great  lady  to  complain  of,  instead  of  chewing  the 
stems  of  roses  bought  for  fivepence  apiece  of  Mme.  Provost, 
after  the  manner  of  the  callow  youngsters  that  chirp  and 
cackle  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Opera,  like  chickens  in  a  coop. 
In  short,  he  resolved  to  centre  his  ideas,  his  sentiments,  his 
affections  upon  a  woman,  one  woman? — La  Phamme! 
Ah!     ...     . 

"At  first  he  conceived  the  preposterous  notion  of  an  un- 
happy passion,  and  gjrated  for  a  wliilo  about  his  fair  cousin, 
Mme.  d'Aiglemont,  not  perceiving  that  she  had  already  danced 
the  waltz  in  Faust  with  a  diplomatist.  The  year  '25  went  by, 
spent  in  tentatives,  in  futile  flirtations,  and  an  unsuccessful 
quest.  The  loving  object  of  which  he  was  in  search  did  not 
appear.  Passion  is  extremely  rare;  and  in  our  time  as  many 
barriers  have  been  raised  against  passion  in  social  life  as 
barricades  in  the  streets.  In  truth,  my  Irothers,  the  'im- 
proper' is  gaining  upon  us,  I  tell  you ! 

"As  we  may  incur  reproach  for  following  on  the  heels  of 
portrait  painters,  auctioneers,  and  fashionable  dressmakers,  I 
will  not  inflict  any  description  upon  you  of  her  in  whom 
Godefroid  recognized  the  female  of  his  species.    Age,  nine- 
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teen;  height,  four  feet  eleven  inches ;  fair  hair,  eyebrows  idem. 
blue  eyes,  foreiiead  neither  iii-h  nor  low.  eurved  uose,  littl.- 
mouth,  short  turned-u,,  chin,  oval  faee;  .listiuKuishing  signs 
-none  Sueh  uas  the  deseription  on  the  passport  of  the  be- 
loved object.  ^  ou  will  not  ask  nmn.  than  th,.  police,  or  their 
worships  the  mayors,  of  all  the  towns  and  eoninuinesof  France 
the  rr,.,ularn„..  and  tn,.  rest  of  the  i)owers  that  b..?  In  otluT 
respec;ts-I  g.ve  you  „,y  word  for  it-she  was  a  rough  sketch 
of  a  \enus  dei  Medici. 

"The  first  time  that  (lodefroid  went  to  one  of  the  balls  for 
which  Mnie    de  \ucingcn  enjoyed  a  certain  not   undeserved 
repu(at,on,  he  caught  a  gli„,p>,.  of  hi>  future  lady-love  in  a 
'luadrille,  and  was  s.-t  marveling  by  that  height  of  four  feet 
cleveu  jnches      The   fair  hair  rippled   in  a  shower  of  curls 
about  the  htt  e  g.rlish  head,  she  looked  as  fresh  as  a  naiad 
pcep.ng  out  through  the  crystal  pane  of  h.r  stream  to  take  a 
look  at  the  spring  flowers.     (This  is  cp.ite  in  the  modern  style 
strings  of  phrases  as  endless  as  the  macaroni  on  the  tabfe  a 
wh.e  ago.)     On   that   Wbrows   ide.n     (no  ofT^-nce   to  the 
prefect  of  police)    I'arny,  that  writer  of  light  and  playful 
verse,   would    have    hung    half-a-do^en    couplets,   comparing 
them  vcrj.  agn.eably  to  Cupid's  bow.  ..  the  sa.ne  time  bidding 
.IS  observe  that  the  dart  was  lu.nc.ath ;  the  said  dart,  however 

rntrnlllTV''^'  I^"^^''^"*"'  ''''>■  P^'n^'trating.  for  as  yet  it  was' 
on  rolled  by  the  namby-pamby  sweetness  of  a  Mile  de  la 
\alliere  as  depicted  on  fire-screens,  at  the  moment  when  slie 
solemnizes  her  betrothal  in  the  sight  of  iH.ayen,  any  solemniza- 
t.on  before  the  registrar  being  quite  out  of  the  question 

\ou  know  the  effect  of  fair  hair  and  blue  e\cs  in  the  soft 
voluptuous  decorous  dance:  Such  a  girl  does  not  knock 
audaciously  at  your  heart,  like  the  dark-hain-d  damsels  that 
socm  to  say  after  the  fashion  of  Spanish  beggars  'Your 
.noney  or  your  life ;  give  me  five  francs  or  take  m v  contempt  •' 
1  hese  lasolent  and  somewb.;t  dangerous  beauties  may  find 
•  avor  m  tlie  sight  of  many  men,  but  to  my  thinkinir  the  blonde 
il.at  has  the  good  fortune  to  look  extremely  tender  and  vield- 
:n-,  while  foregoing  none  of  her  rights  to  scold,  to  tease  to 
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use  unmeasured  langua^'c,  to  bo  jealous  without  grounds,  to 
do  anything,  in  .short,  that  makes  woman  adorable, — the  fair- 
haired  girl,  I  say,  will  always  he  more  sure  to  marry  than 
the  ardent  iirunettc.     Firewood  is  dear,  you  see. 

'  Isaurc,  white  as  an  Alsacienne  (she  first  saw  the  light  at 
Strasbourg,  and  spoke  (Jerman  with  a  slight  and  very  agree- 
able French  accent),  danced  to  admiration.  Her  feet,  omit- 
ted on  the  i)ass])ort,  though  they  really  might  have  found 
a  place  there  under  the  heailing  Distinguishing  Signs,  were 
remarkable  for  tlieir  small  size,  and  for  that  particular  some- 
thing which  old-fashioned  dancing  masters  used  to  call  flic- 
flac,  a  something  that  put  you  in  mind  of  Mile.  Mars'  agree- 
able delivery,  for  all  the  .Mu.<es  are  sisters,  and  dancer  and 
poet  alike  have  their  feet  upon  the  earth.  Isaure's  feet  spoke 
lightly  and  swiftly  with  a  clearness  and  precision  wliicli 
augured  well  for  the  things  of  the  heart.  'Elle  a  da  ftic-flac,' 
was  old  Marcel's  highest  word  of  j)raise,  and  old  Marcel  wa.s 
the  dancing  master  that  deserved  the  epithet  of  'the  Great.' 
People  used  to  say  'the  (Ireat  Marcel,"  as  they  said  'Frederick 
the  Great,'  and  in  Frederick's  time." 

"Did  Marcel  compose  any  ballets?"  inquired  Finot. 

"Yes,  something  in  the  style  of  Lvs  Quatre  Elements  and 
L' Europe  galantc." 

"What  times  they  were,  when  great  nobles  dressed  the 
dancers!"  said  Finot. 

"Improper!"  said  Bixiou.  "Isaure  did  not  raise  herself 
on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  she  stayed  on  the  ground,  she  swayed 
in  the  dance  without  jerks,  and  neither  more  nor  less  volup- 
tuously than  a  young  lady  ought  to  do.  There  ivas  a  profound 
philosophy  in  Marcel's  remark  that  every  age  and  condition 
had  its  dance;  a  married  woman  should  not  dance  like  a 
young  girl,  nor  a  little  jackanapes  like  a  capitalist,  nor  a 
soldier  like  a  page;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
infantry  ought  not  to  dance  like  the  cavalry,  and  from  this 
point  he  proceeded  to  classify  the  world  at  large.  All  these 
fine  distinctions  seem  very  far  away." 

"Ah !"  said  Blondet,  "you  have  set  your  finger  on  a  great 
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calamity.     If  Mnrcol  had  boon  prnporlv  understood,  there 
would  have  boon  no  Fronoh  Rovolntion." 

"It  had  boon  (Jodofroid's  privil..^.  to  run  over  Europe" 
resumed  Bixiou.  "nor  had  he  ne?Ieeted  his  opportunities  of 
mnkinp  a  thorough  rompnrntiv..  studv  of  Kuropoan  dancinj? 
I  erhaps  but  for  profound  dili-enoe  in  t',e  pursuit  of  what  is 
usually  held  to  be  useless  knowlod-e.  he  would  never  have 
fallen  in  love  with  this  younp  lady ;  as  it  was.  out  of  the  three 
hundred  guests  that   orowdod   the  handsome  rooms   in   the 
Hue  haint-Lazare,  he  alone  eomprehonded   the  unpublished 
n.mance  revealed  by  a  garrulous  quadrille.     I'oopio  eertainlv 
noticed  Isaure  d'AIdriggor's  .lanring;  but  in  this  present  oon- 
tury  the  cry  ig.  'Skim  lightly  over  the  surface,  do  not  lean 
^;;ur  weight  on  it;'  ,«o  one  .«aid   (he  was  a  notarv's  clerk), 
I  here  is  a  girl  that  dances  uncommonlv  w..|! ;'  another  (a 
i.'uly  m  a  turban).  'There  is  a  young  lady  that  dances  on- 
-hantingly;    and  a  third  (a  woman  of  thirtv).  'That  little 
rhmg  18  not  dancing  badly.'-But  to  return   to  the  great 
Marcel,  let  us  parody  his  best  known  saving  with.  'How  much 
u\ore  \s  m  an  avant-deux.' " 

"And  let  us  got  on  a  little  faster,"  said  Blondet;  "you  are 
maundering."  •' 

"Isaure,"  continued  Bi.xiou.  looking  askance  at  Blondet 

•wore  a  simple  white  crepe  dress  with  green  ribbons;  she  had 

a  camellia  in  her  hair,  a  camellia  at  her  waist,  another  ca- 

ineiha  at  her  skirt-hem.  and  a  camellia " 

"Come,  now !  here  comes  Sancho's  three  hundred  goats  " 
"Therein  lies  all  literature,  dear  bov.  Clarmn  is  a  master- 
pioee,  there  are  fourteen  volumes  of  her,  and  the  most  wooden- 
h.aded  playwright  would  give  you  the  whole  of  Clarism  in  a 
-single  act.  So  long  as  I  amuse  you,  what  have  vou  to  com- 
pain  of?  That  costume  was  positivelv  lovelv. "  Don't  you 
like  camellias?  Would  you  rather  have  dahlia.<?  Xo'  Very 
|:ood,  chestnuts  then,  here's  for  you."  (And  probably  Bixiou 
tiling  a  chestnut  across  the  table,  for  we  heard  something  drop 
on  a  plate.)  *       ^ 

"I  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge  it.     Go  on,"  said  Blondet. 
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"I  rosump.  'Trcttv  ciion!.'!!  to  ritarrv.  isn't  sho?*  said 
Rasti^rrmc.  (0111111-  up  tn  (J.Mlcfrni.l  .1,.  Hcaudcnonl.  and  in- 
diratiti^'  the  little  ;mr  uiili  the  spoilf-s  wliitc  cniiicllias,  cvor- 
pptal  intact. 

"F{a.-ti;riiac  Inini:  an  intimali'  frii  nd.  (indcfroid  answered 
in  a  low  voice.  'Well,  so  I  was  thinking'.  I  was  savinjr  to  my- 
self that  in>tead  of  enjoying'  my  happiness  with  fear  arid 
tTi'nihlin^'  at  every  moriieiit ;  instead  of  taking'  a  world  of 
tronl.le  to  whisper  a  word  in  an  inattentive  ear.  nf  lookinj,' 
over  tho  lioiise  at  the  Italiens  to  see  if  some  one  wears  a  red 
flower  or  a  white  in  her  hair,  or  wateliiii-,'  alonir  the  Corso 
for  a  ^doved  hand  on  a  carriaL'e  door,  as  we  used  to  do  at  Mi- 
lan ;  instead  of  snatehiri;r  a  iiioiithfiil  of  haha  like  a  laekey  fin- 
ishing'off  a  hot  tie  hehind  a  door,  or  wearinjr  out  one's  wits  with 
pivinji  and  reeeivin^'  letters  like  a  postman— letters  that  con- 
sist not  of  a  mere  couple  .d"  lender  lines,  hut  expand  to  fivo 
folio  volumes  to-day  and  contract  to  a  couple  of  sheets  to-mor- 
row (a  tiresome  practice)  :  instead  of  <lra^'-.'in,i:  alonj;  over  the 
ruts  and  dodirin;:  hehind  hed;:es— it  would  he  hetter  to  jrive 
way  to  the  adorahle  passion  t!)at  Jean-.facfpies  Rdusseau  en- 
vied, to  fall  frankly  in  love  with  a  ^.drl  like  Isaure,  with  a  view 
to  niakin<r  her  my  wife,  if  upon  e\chan;:e  of  sentiments  our 
hearts  respond  to  each  other;  to  ho  Wcrthcr,  in  short,  with  a 
happy  or  ding.' 

'"Which  is  a  common  weakness.'  returned  Rasti^rnac  with- 
out lau<rhin<r.  'Possihiy  in  your  place  I  midit  plun<re  into  the 
unspcakahle  delights  of  that  ascetic  course:  it  possesses  the 
merits  of  novelty  and  ori<rinality.  and  it  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive. Your  IMonna  Lisa  is  sweet,,  hut  inane  as  music  for 
the  ha  I  let ;  I  jrive  you  warn  in  jr.' 

"Rastiirnac  made  this  last  remark  in  a  wav  which  .set  Beau- 
denord  thinkinp  that  his  friend  had  his  own  motives  for 
discnchantin,ir  him:  Heaudenf.rd  had  not  heen  a  diplomatist 
for  nothing:  ho  fancied  that  Rastijrnac  wanted  to  cut  him 
out.  If  a  man  mistakes  his  vocation,  the  false  .start  none 
tho  less  influences  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  dodefroid 
was  so  evidently  smitten  with  Mile.  Isaure  d'Aldrigger,  that 
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Hasti^;nao  wont  „ir  t.»  a  tall  jjiri  .hatting  in  tho  canl-room.- 
Malvum  n-  sai.l.  low.rin;:  his  voi.,,  -^..ur  nstcr  's  just 
nctttd  u  fisl,  u.,rtli  .■i^'l.f.n  tliousan.l  fran.s  a  v.-ar.  Ho  has 
a  nanus  a  n.ann.r.  an.l  a  .rrlaiu  jM.Mt.on  in  thV  uorhl ;  kcop 
'""•y.'  upon  t  u.„i ;  Ik.  careful  f.,  p.in  Isaun-V  .onll.h.J: 
■^nd  if  tluy  plMlan.Kr,  ch,  not  lot  hor  .ond  a  wonl  to  hin.  unless 

yni  havi'  scin  it  fir>t ' 

"Touanl.s  tun  ..-..lock  in  the  n.orninjr.  Isaun-  was  stan.lin-^ 
l-s,de  a  d.nnnutiye  Sh,.,.henl,...s  of  ,],..  Alps,  a  little  woman 
;.f  forty,  coqueli,.!.  as  a  Zerl.na.     A  foo„„an  annoum..!  that 
.Mme.  hi  liaronne's  <arria-e  stop.,  the  wav,'  and  (lo.lefroid 
orthw.th  saw  his  heautifnl  .n.id.n  out  of  a  (lennan  son-' 
.iraw   her   fanlasti.al    ,no,h,r   into   the   doakroom.    whither 
Ma  vina  follow..!  the,,. ;  and  ( hoy  that  he  was)  1...  um.l  needs 
Ko  to  discover  into  what  pot  „f  preserves  the  infant  Joi,v  had 
tailen,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  watehin^r  [saure  an,!  Malvina 
"mxm^Mhat  sparklin-  person.  th.Mr  n.amn.a.  into  her  pelisse, 
-th  all  tlio  little  tender  precautions  re.,uired   for  a  nieh 
J'Hirney  m  Pans.     Of  eours.,  the  ,.rls  on  their  si.le  watched 
.■audenord  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  a«  well-taught 
k.tten.  w atch  a  mouse,  without  seemin^^  to  see  it  at  all.     wlth 
a  certain  satisfaction  Heaudenord  not.d  the  hearin-   manner 

hvor^irT"'';///'^'  '^"  ^"■"-^""^^■•^  Alsacien  l-rvant  in 
nery  who  brought  three  pairs  of  fur-lined  overshoes  for  his 

unstresses. 

"Xever  were  two  sisters  more  unlike  than  Isaure  and 
■Malvina  Malvina  the  elder  was  tall  and  dark-haired.  Isaure 
was  short  and  fair,  and  her  features  wore  finely  and  delicately 

.  « In  e  her  sister  s  were  vigorous  and  striking.  Isaure  was 
">u  of  those  women  who  re,^Ml  like  .,ueens  throujrh  their  weak- 
n^ss.  such  a  woman  as  a  schoolhoy  would  feel  it  incumbent 
i.pon  him  to  protect:  Malvina  was  the  AnJalou.^r  of  Mulit" 
!":-.n.  As  the  sisters  stood  to-^ether,  Isaure  looked  like  a 
inmiature  beside  a  portrait  in  oils. 

"  'She  is  rich !'  exclaimed  Godefroid,  going  back  to  Ras 
ii-nao  in  the  ballroom.  ^ 
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"That  youii-  lady.' 

"'Oh.  Isaurc  (TAldriggcr?  Why,  yes.  The  mother  is  a 
widow ;  Xueingon  was  once  a  clerk  in  her  husband's  bank  at 
Stra.sbourg.  Do  you  want  to  sec  them  again?  Just  turn 
off  a  compliment  for  Mme.  de  Restaud;  she  is  giving  a  ball 
the  day  after  to-morrow;  the  Baroness  d'Aldrigger  and  her 
two  daughters  will  be  there.     You  will  have  an  invitation.' 

"For  three  days  Godefroid  beheld  Isaure  in  the  camera 
obscura  of  his  brain — his  Isaure  with  her  white  camellias  and 
the  little  ways  she  had  with  her  head — saw  her  as  you  still 
see  the  bright  thing  on  which  you  have  been  gazing  after  your 
eyes  are  shut,  a  picture  grown  somewhat  smaller;  a  radiant, 
brightly-colored  vision  flashing  out  of  a  vorte.x  of  darkness." 

"Bi.\iou,  you  are  dropping  into  phenomena,  block  us  out  our 
pictures,"  put  in  Couture. 

"Here  you  are,  gentlemen !  Here  is  the  picture  you 
ordered!"  (from  the  tones  of  Bixiou's  voice,  he  evidently 
was  posing  a.s  a  waiter.)  "Finot  I  attention,  one  has  to  pull 
at  your  mouth  as  a  jarvie  pulls  at  his  jade.  In  Madame 
Theodora  Marguerite  Wilhelmine  Adolphus  (of  the  firm  of 
Adolphus  and  Company,  Manheim),  relict  of  the  late  Baron 
d'Aldrigger,  you  might  expect  to  find  a  stout,  comfortable  Ger- 
man, compact  and  prudent,  with  a  fair  complexion  mellowed 
to  the  tint  of  the  foam  on  a  pot  of  beer :  and  as  to  virtues,  rich 
in  all  the  patriarchal  good  qualities  that  Germany  possesses 
— in  romances,  that  is  to  say.  Well  there  was  not  a  gray  hair 
in  the  frisky  ringlets  that  she  wore  on  either  side  of  her  face; 
she  was  still  as  fresh  and  as  brightly  coldi-ed  on  the  cheek- 
bone as  a  Xuremberg  doll :  her  eyes  were  lively  and  bright;  a 
closely-fitting,  pointed  bodice  set  off  the  slenderness  of  her 
waist.  Her  brow  and  temples  were  furrowed  by  a  few  in- 
voluntary wrinkles  which,  like  Ninon,  she  would  fain  have 
banished  from  her  head  to  her  heel,  but  they  persisted  in  trac- 
ing their  zigzags  in  the  more  conspicuous  place.  The  outlines 
of  the  nose  had  somewhat  fallen  away,  and  the  tip  had  red- 
dened, and  this  was  the  more  awkward  because  it  matched  the 
color  on  the  cheek-bones. 
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"An  only  daughter  and  an  heiress,  spoilt  by  her  father  and 

ZlTlfT^'  ^'  '';  'r^'""^  '""^  '""^  -^>  "f  Strasbourg: 

f  ffnnir  A  ^'?"^S";°'J"l?ed  a  taste  for  rose  color,  short 
p.  hcoats,  and  a  knot  of  ribbon  at  the  point  of  the  tichtlv- 
fitting  corselet  bodice.  Any  Parisian  meeting  the  Baron  ss 
on  the  boulevard  would  smile  and  condemn  her  outright  he 
. loes  not  admit  any  plea  of  extenuating  circumstancfs,  ike 
a  modern  jury  on  a  case  of  fratricide.     A  scoffer  is  always 

oJTrouwTh    '""  ^"°^^^f  ^"^^  ^'•"^'' '  the  rascal  never  thinks 

of  throwing  the  proper  share  of  ridicule  on  society  that  made 

he  mdindual  what  he  is;  for  Nature  only  mak^s  dull  anT 

Xi   ?u-'''  ""■"  ^^"  ^«"'  *«  ^^-^^fi^'^l  conditions." 
Ihe  thing  that  I  admire  about  Bixiou  is  his  comDlete- 
noss,"  said  Blondet ;  "whenever  he  is  not  gibing  a   oS  he 
IS  laughing  at  himself."  "  '  ^ 

"I  will  be  even  with  you  for  that,  Blondet,"  returned  Bixiou 
r  '  T;t''"^*°°'-     ""  '^'  ''"'^  B"«"^^«  -as  giddy  ca^^ 
'  ;  '"   K,  '  V^  u"''P'^''  *°  P'^^t'^^'  '"'Otters,  she  was  not 
accountable  for  her  sins;  the  responsibility  i    divided  be 

rTou  d'AM™  "'  '''"'f'r  ^"'  ^°'"P^'^>'  «f  Manhl  and 
Baron  d  Aldr.gger  with  his  blind  love  for  his  wife     The 

Baroness  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb:  she  had  a  soft  heart  that 
vas  very  readily  moved ;  unluckily,  the  emotion  never  a  'ed 
long,  but  It  was  all  the  more  frequently  renewed 

"When  the  Baron  died,  for  instance,  the  Shepherdess  all 
f'ut  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  so  violent  and  sincere  was  her 

i;^'    fn^^    r''  "^'''•"'■"? /'•"'•»'  ^^"^  Prcon  peas  at  lunch,  she 
M,,.  fond  of  green  peas,  the  dcli.ious  green  peas  calmed  the 

'fhrwbn?r>.       f  I?  '"^  ^7  '''''''^'  '"^■^'^  h"  ^«  •'>i"'^lv  that 
1  to  h  r'.l  ^^'  r^"'"'*^  "'''■"  ^'^^"™-^tance  that  enabled 

II"  m  to  hide  the  dolorous  spectacle  of  the  funeral  from  the 

sorrowing  Baroness.     Isaure  and  Malvina  would  not  allow 

their  idolized  mother  to  see  their  tears. 

"While    the    Requiem    was    chanted,    they    diverted    her 
houghts  to  the  c^hoice  of  mourning  dresses.    "While  the  coffin 

was  placed  m  the  huge,  black  and  white,  wax-besprinkled 
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catafalque  th.-it  (lues  duty  for  some  tlircc  thousand  dead  in  the 
course  of  its  CiintT — o  I  was  informed  bv  a  philosophically- 
minded  mute  wliom  I  once  consulted  on  the  point  over  a 
couple  of  rrlasses  of  petit  fjlanc — while  an  indifferent  choir  was 
hawlinjr  the  />i'''.s'  irce,  and  a  no  less  indifferent  priest  mum- 
blinir  the  olTlce  for  the  dead,  do  you  know  what  the  friends  of 
the  departed  were  snyin^^  as,  all  dnssed  in  black  from  head  to 
foot,  they  sat  or  stood  in  the  church?  (Here  is  the  picture 
you  ordered.)      Stay,  do  you  see  them? 

"'How  much  do  you  suppose  old  d'.\ldri<.'ger  will  leave?' 
Desroches  asked  of  Taillefer. — You  remember  Taillefer  that 
gave  us  the  finest  orgy  ever  knowTi  not  long  before  he 
died  ?" 

"He  was  in  treaty  for  a  practice  in  1822,"  said  Couture. 
"It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  for  he  wa,s  the  son  of  a  poor  clerk 
who  never  made  more  than  eighteen  hundred  francs  a  year, 
and  his  mother  sold  stamped  paper.  Rut  he  worked  very 
hard  from  1818  to  1822.  lie  was  Derville's  fourth  clerk 
when  he  came;  and  in  181f>  he  was  second!" 

"Desroches  ?"' 

"Yes.  Desroches,  like  the  rest  of  us,  once  groveled  in  the 
poverty  of  Job.  He  grew  so  tired  of  wearing  coats  too  tight 
and  sleeves  too  short  for  him,  that  he  swallowed  down  the  law 
in  desperation  and  had  just  bought  a  bare  license.  He  was  a 
licensed  attorney,  without  a  penny,  or  a  client,  or  any  friends 
beyond  our  set :  and  he  was  bound  to  pay  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase-money and  the  cautionary  deposit  besides." 

"He  used  to  make  me  feel  as  if  1  had  met  a  tiger  escaped 
from  the  Jardin  des  ]*lantes,"  said  Couture.  "He  was  lean 
and  red-haired,  his  eyes  were  the  color  of  Spanish  snuff,  and 
his  complexion  was  harsh.  He  looked  cold  and  phlegmatic. 
He  was  hard  upon  the  widow,  pitiless  to  the  orphan,  and  a 
terror  to  his  clerks:  they  were  not  allowed  to  waste  a  minute. 
Learned,  crafty,  (loul)le-faced,  honey-tongued,  never  flying 
into  a  passion,  rancorous  in  his  judicial  way." 

"But  there  is  goodness  in  him,"  cried  Finot ;  "he  is  devoted 
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to  his  friends.     The  first  thin^r  he  did  was  to  take  Godeschal, 
Mariette's  brother,  as  his  head-clerk." 

"At   Paris,"  said   Blondet,   "there  are  attorneys  of  two 
shades.     There  is  the  honest  man  attorney ;  he  abides  within 
the  province  of  the  Jaw,  pushes'  on  his  eases,  ne^jlects  no  one, 
never  runs  after  business,  gives  his  clients  his  honest  opinion' 
and  makes  them  compromise  on  doubtful  points— he  is  a 
Derville,  in  short.     Then  there  is  the  starveling  attorney, 
to  whom  anything  seems  good  provided  that  he  is  sure  of  ex- 
penses ;  he  will  set,  not  mountains  fighting,  for  he  sells  them, 
but  planets ;  he  will  work  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,  and  take  advantage  of  a  technical  error  to  win  the  day 
for  a  rogue.     If  one  of  these  fellows  tries  one  of  Maitre 
Gonin's  tricks  once  too  often,  the  guild  forces  him  to  sell  his 
connection.     Desroches,  our  friend  Desroches,  understood  the 
full  resources  of  a  trade  carried  on  in  a  beggarlv  way  enough 
by  poor  devils;  he  would  buy  up  causes  of  men  who  feared  to 
lose  the  day;  he  plunged  into  chicanery  with  a  fixed  determi- 
nation to  make  money  by  it.  He  was  right ;  he  did  his  business 
very  honestly.     He  found  influence  among  men  in  public  life 
by  getting  them  out  of  awkward  ,  amplications;  there  was 
our  dear  les  Lupeaulx,  for  instance,  whose  position  was  so 
deeply  compromised.     And  Desroches  stood  in  need  of  in- 
fluence; for  when  he  began,  he  was  anything  but  well  looked 
on  at  the  court,  and  he  who  took  so  much  trouble  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  his  clients  was  often  in  trouble  himself.     See  now 
Bixiou,  to  go  back  to  the  subject— How  came  Desroches  to' 
be  in  the  church  ?" 

"  'D'Aldrigger  is  leaving  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs,'  Taillefer  answered,  addressing  Desroches. 

"  *0h,  pooh,  there  is  only  one  man  who  knows  how  much 
they  are  worth,'  put  in  Werbrust,  a  friend  of  the  deceased. 

"  That  fat  rogue  Nucingen;  he  will  go  as  far  as  the  ceme- 
terj' ;  d'Aldngger  was  his  master  once,  and  out  of  gratitude 
iie  put  the  old  man's  capital  into  his  business.' 

"  'The  widow  will  soon  feel  a  great  difference.' 
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"*What  do  you  mean?' 

"  'Well,  d'Aldrigger  was  so  fond  of  his  wife.  Now,  don't 
laugh,  people  are  looking  at  us.' 

"  'Look,  here  comes  du  Tillet ;  he  is  very  late.  The  epistle 
is  just  beginning.' 

"  'He  will  marry  the  eldest  girl  in  all  probability.' 

"'Is  it  possible?'  asked  Desroches;  'why,  he  is  tied  more 
than  ever  to  Mme.  Roguin.' 

"'Tied — he? — You  do  not  know  him.' 

"  'Do  you  know  how  Nucingen  and  du  Tillet  stand?'  asked 
Desroches. 

"'Like  this,'  said  Taillefer;  'Nueingon  is  just  the  man  to 
swallow  down  his  old  master's  capital,  and  then    to  disgorge 

"  TJgh !  ugh !'  coughed  Werbrust,  'these  churches  are  con- 
foundedly damp;  ugh!  ugh!  What  do  you  mean  by  "dis- 
gorge it"?' 

"  'Well,  Nucingen  knows  that  du  Tillet  has  a  lot  of  money; 
he  wants  to  marry  him  to  Malvina ;  but  du  Tillet  is  shy  of 
Nucingen.     To  a  looker-on,  the  game  is  good  fun.' 

"  'What !'  exclaimed  Werbrust,  'is  she  old  enough  to  marry? 
How  quickly  we  grow  old !' 

"  'Malvina  d'Aldrigger  is  quite  twenty  years  old,  my  dear 
fellow.  Old  d'Aldrigger  was  married  in  1800.  He  gave  some 
rather  fine  entertainments  in  Strasbourg  at  the  time  of  his 
wedding,  and  afterwards  when  Malvina  was  born.  That  was 
in  1801  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  here  are  we  in  the  year 
1823,  Daddy  Werbrust!  In  those  days  everything  was 
Ossianized ;  he  called  his  daughter  Malvina.  Six  years  after- 
wards there  was  a  rage  for  chivalry,  Partant  pour  la  Syrie— 
a  pack  of  nonsense— and  he  christened  his  second  daughter 
Isaure.  She  is  seventeen.  So  there  are  two  daughters  to 
marry.' 

"  'The  women  will  not  have  a  penny  left  in  ten  vears'  time,' 
said  Werbrust,  speaking  to  Desroches  in  a  confidential  tone. 

"  'There  is  d'Aldrigger's  man-servant,  the  old  fellow  bellow- 
ing  away  at  the  back  of  the  church;  he  has  been  with  them 
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since  the  two  young  ladies  were  children,  and  he  is  capable 
of  anything  to  keep  enough  together  for  them  to  live  upon,' 
said  Taillefer. 

"Dies  irw!  (from  the  minor  canons).  Dies  ilia!  (from 
the  choristers). 

"  'Good-day,  Werbrust'  (from  Taillefer),  'the  Dies  tree  puts 
me  too  much  in  mind  of  my  poor  boy.' 

"  *I  shall  go  too ;  it  is  too  damp  in  here,'  said  Werbrust. 

"In  favilla. 

"  *A  few  halfpence,  kind  gentlemen !'  (from  the  beggars  at 
the  door). 

"  'For  the  expenses  of  the  church !'  (from  the  beadle,  with  a 
rattling  clatter  of  the  money-box). 

"'Amen'  (from  the  choristers). 

"  'What  did  he  die  of?'  (from  a  friend). 

"  'He  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  heel'  (from  an  inquisitive 
wag). 

"'Who  is  Uo-ad?'  (from  a  passer-by). 

"'The  President  de  Montesquieu!'  (from  a  relative). 

"The  sacristan  to  the  poor,  'Get  away,  all  of  you ;  the  money 
for  you  has  been  given  to  us ;  don't  ask  for  any  more.'  " 

"Done  to  the  life !"  cried  Couture.  And  indeed  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  heard  all  that  went  on  in  the  church.  Bixiou 
imitated  everything,  even  the  shuffling  sound  of  the  feet  of  the 
men  that  carried  the  coffin  over  the  stone  floor. 

"There  are  poets  and  romancers  and  writers  that  say  many 
fine  things  about  Parisian  manners,"  continued  Bixiou,  "but 
that  is  what  really  happens  at  a  funeral.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  that  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  some  poor  devil 
departed,  get  together  and  talk  business  or  pleasure  in  the 
middle  of  the  church.  To  see  some  poor  little  touch  of  real 
sorrow,  you  need  an  impossible  combination  of  circumstances. 
And,  after  all,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  grief  without  a  thought 
of  self  in  it?" 

"Ugh!"  said  Blondet.  "Nothing  is  less  respected  than 
death;  is  it  that  there  is  nothing  less  respectable?" 

"It  is  so  common!"  resumed  Bixiou.    "When  the  service 
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was  over,  Nxuinpen  and  dii  Tillet  went  to  the  graveside.  The 
old  man-servant  walked  ;  Xueingen  and  du  Tillet  were  put  at 
the  head  of  tlie  procession  of  mourninjr  coaches. — 'Goot,  mein 
goot  friend,'  said  Xuein<,'en  as  they  turned  into  the  boulevard. 
*It  ees  a  f,'oot  time  to  marry  Malfina  :  you  vill  be  der  brodcctor 
off  dat  boor  family  vat  ees  in  tears;  "you  vill  haf  ein  family, 
a  home  off  your  own;  you  vill  haf  a  house  ready  vurnished, 
und  Malfina  is  truly  ein  dreashure.'  " 

"I  seem  to  hear  that  old  Robert  Macaire  of  a  Nucingen 
himself,"  said  P'inot. 

"  'A  charming  girl,'  said  Ferdinand  du  Tillet  in  a  cool,  un- 
enthusiastie  tone,"  Bi.xiou  continued. 

"Just  du  Tillet  himself  summed  up  in  a  word!"  cried 
Couture. 

"  'Those  that  do  not  know  her  may  think  her  plain,'  pur- 
sued du  Tillet,  'but  she  has  character,  I  admit.' 

"  'Und  ein  h  z,  dot  is  the  pest  of  die  pizness,  mein  dear 
poy ;  she  vould  make  you  an  indelligent  und  defoted  vife.  In 
our  beastly  pizness,  nopody  cares  to  know  who  lifs  or  dies;  it  is 
a  crate  plessing  gif  a  mann  kann  put  drust  in  his  vife's  heart. 
Mein  Telvine  prought  me  more  as  a  million,  as  you  know, 
but  I  should  gladly  gif  her  for  Malfina  dot  haf  not  so  pie  a 
dot.'  ^  ^ 

"  'But  how  much  has  she?' 

"  'I  do  not  know  precisely ;  boot  she  haf  somdings.' 

"  'Yes,  she  has  a  mother  with  a  great  liking  for  rose-color,' 
said  du  Tillet;  and  with  that  epigram  he  cut  Nucingen's 
diplomatic  efforts  short. 

"After  dinner  the  Baron  de  Nucingen  informed  Wilhelmine 
Adolphus  that  she  had  barely  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
deposited  with  him.  The  daughter  of  Adolphus  of  Manheim. 
thus  reduced  to  an  income  of  twenty-four  thousand  livres, 
lost  herself  in  arithmetical  exercises  that  muddled  her  wits. 

"'I  have  alivai/s  had  six  thousand  francs  for  our  dress 
allowance.'  she  said  to  Malvina.  'Why,  how  did  your  father 
find  money?  We  shall  have  nothing  now  with  twenty-four 
thousand  francs;  it  is  destitution!     Oh!  if  my  father  could 
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8ee  me  so  come  down  in  the  world,  it  would  kill  him  if  he  were 
not  dead  already  !     Poor  Wilhelmine !'  and  she  began  to  cry 

Malvina,  puzzled  to  know  how  to  comfort  her  mother 
represented  to  her  that  she  was  still  young  and  pretty,  that 
rose-color  still  bwame  her,  that  she  could  continue  to  go  to 
the  Opera  and  the  Bouffons,  where  .Mme.  de  Xucingen  had  a 
box.  And  so  with  visions  of  gaieties,  dances,  music,  pretty 
•  dresses,  and  social  success,  the  Baroness  was  lulled  to  sleep 
and  pleasant  dreams  in  the  blue,  silk-curtained  bod  in  the 
Hiarm.ng  room  next  to  the  chamber  in  which  Jean  Baptiste, 
Baron  d  Aldrigger,  had   breathed  his  last   but  two  nights 

"Here  in  a  few  words  is  the  Baron's  historv.  During  his 
lifetime  that  worthy  Alsacien  accumulated  about  three  mill- 
ions of  francs.  In  .800,  at  the  age  of  thirtv-six,  in  the 
apogee  of  a  fortune  made  during  the  Kevohition,  he  made  a 
marriage  partly  of  ambition,  partly  of  inclination,  with  the 
heiress  of  the  family  of  Adolphus  of  Manheim.  Wilhelmine, 
being  the  Idol  of  her  whole  family,  naturally  inherited  their 

h?in!  /  M   rr  *'''  ''■""''•     ^'''^'  d'Aldrigger's  fortune 
being  doubled,  he  was  transformed  into  a  Baron  by   His 
Majesty,  Lmperor  and  King,  and  forthwith  became  a  fanat- 
ical admirer  of  the  great  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  title 
Wherefore,  between  1814  and  1815  he  ruined  himself  by  a  too 
scnous  belief  in  the  sun  of  Austerlitz.     Honest  Alsacien  m  he 
w-as,  he  did  not  suspend  payment,  nor  did  he  give  his  creditors 
shares  in  doubtful  concerns  by  way  of  settlement.     He  paid 
eveoihing  over  the  counter,  and  retired  from  business,  thor- 
oughly  deserving   Nucingen'8   comment  on   his   behavior- 
'Honest  but  stoobid.' 

"All  claims  satisfied,  there  remained  to  him  five  hundred 

housand  francs  and  certain  receipts  for  sums  advanced  to 

t Hat  Imperial  Government,  which  had  ceased  to  exist     'See 

lie  hnrri'V^uT'^  P'"'^  '"  Nappolion,"  said  he,  when 
"e  had  realized  all  his  capital. 

"T\^hen  you  have  been  one  of  the  loading  men  in  a  place 
'".w  are  you  to  remain  in  it  when  your  estate  has  dwindled' 
at 
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D'Aldriggcr,  like  all  ruined  provincials,  removed  to  Paris, 
there  intrepidly  wore  the  tricolor  braces  embroidered  with  Im- 
perial eagles,  and  lived  entirely  in  Bonapartist  circles.  His 
capital  he  handed  over  to  Xucinf,'en,  who  ^ave  him  eight  per 
cent  upon  it,  and  took  over  the  loans  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  a  mere  sixty  per  cent  of  reduction;  wherefore  d'Al- 
drigger  squeezed  Xucingen's  hand  and  said,  '1  knew  dot  in 
you  I  should  find  de  heart  of  ein  Klzaeien.' 

"(Xucingen  was  paid  in  full  through  our  friend  des  Lu- 
peaulx.)  Well  fleeced  as  d'Aldrigger  had  been,  he  still 
possessed  an  income  of  forty-four  thousand  francs;  but  his 
mortification  was  further  complicated  by  the  spleen  which 
lies  in  wait  for  the  business  man  so  soon  as  he  retires  from 
business.  He  set  '  imself,  noble  heart,  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
his  wife,  now  that  Jier  fortune  was  lost,  that  fortune  of  which 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  despoiled  so  easily,  after  the 
manner  of  a  girl  entirely  ignorant  of  money  matters.  Mme. 
d'Aldrigger  accordingly  missed  not  a  single  pleasure  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed;  any  void  caused  by  the  loss  of 
Strasbourg  acquaintances  were  speedily  filled,  and  more  than 
filled,  with  Paris  gaieties. 

"Even  then  as  now  the  Nucingens  lived  at  the  higher  end  of 
financial  society,  and  the  Baron  de  Nucingen  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  treat  the  honest  banker  well.  His  disin- 
terested virtue  looked  well  in  the  Nucingen  salon. 

"Every  winter  dipped  into  d'Aldrigger 's  principal,  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  remonstrate  with  his  pearl  of  a  Wilhelmine. 
His  was  the  most  ingenious  unintelligent  tenderness  in  the 
world.  A  good  man,  but  a  stupid  one!  'What  will  become 
of  them  when  I  am  gone  ?'  he  said,  as  he  lay  dying ;  and  when 
he  was  left  alone  for  a  moment  with  Wirth,  his  old  man- 
servant, he  struggled  for  breath  to  bid  him  take  care  of  hi? 
mistress  and  her  two  daughters,  as  if  the  one  reasonable  being  • 
in  the  house  were  this  Alsacien  Caleb  Balderstone. 

"Three  years  afterwards,  in  1 826,  Isaure  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  Malvina  still  unmarried.  Malvina  had  gone  into 
society,  and  in  course  of  time  discovered  for  herself  how  super- 
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ficial  their  friendships  were,  how  nocuratclv  evorv  one  was 
weighed  and  appraised.  Lilce  most  girls  that  have  been 
well  brought  up,'  as  ^^o  say.  Malvina  had  no  idea  of  the 
mechanism  of  life,  of  the  importance  of  moncv,  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  it,  of  the  prices  of  things."  And  so  for 
SIX  years,  every  lesson  that  she  had  learned  had  been  a  pain- 
ful  one  for  her.  ^ 

"D'Aldrigger's  four  hundred  thousand  francs  were  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  Baroness'  account  with  the  firm  of  Nucin- 
gen  (she  was  her  husband's  creditor  for  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand  francs  under  her  marria-e  settlement),  and  when  in  any 
difficulty  the  Shepherdess  of  tlu-  Alps  dipped  into  her  capital 
as  though  it  were  inexhaustible. 

"When  our  pigeon  first  advanced  towards  his  dove  Nucin- 
gen,   knowing  the   Baroness'   character,   must  have  spoken 
plainly  to  Malvina  on  the  financial  position.     At  that  time 
three  hundred  thousand   francs   were  left;   the  income  of 
twenty-four  thousand  francs  was  reduced  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand.    Wirth  had  kept  up  this  state  of  things  for  three  years ! 
After  that  confidential  interview,  Malvina  put  down  the  car- 
nage, sold  the  horses,  and  dismis.sed  the  coachman,  without 
her  mother's  knowledge.     The  furniture,  now  ten  years  old 
could  not  be  renewed,  but  it  all  faded  together,  and' for  those 
that  like  harmony  the  effect  was  not  half  bad.     The  Baroness 
hereelf  that  so  well-preserved  flower,  began  to  look  like  the 
last  sohtarA-  frost-touched  rose  on  a  Xovember  bush.     I  my- 
self watched  the  slow  decline  of  luxury  by  half-tones  and  semi- 
ton^!     Frightful,  upon  my  honor!     It  was  my  last  trouble 
of  the  kind ;  afterwards  I  said  to  mvself,  'It  is  silly  to  care  so 
much  about  other  people.'     But  while  I  was  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice,  I  was  fool  enough  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
houses  where  I  dined ;  I  used  to  stand  up  for  them ;  I  would 
say  no  ill  of  them  myself;  I— oh  !  I  was  a  child. 

"\Vell,  when  the  ci-devant  pearl's  daughter  put  the  state  of 
the  case  before  her.  'Oh,  my  poor  children,'  cried  she,  'who 
will  make  my  dresses  now?  I  cannot  afford  new  bonnets-  I 
cannot  see  visitors  here  nor  go  out.'— Now  bv  what  token  do 
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you  know  tliat  a  man  is  in  love?"  said  Hixiou.  interrupting 
liiniscif.  "Tlu'  question  is.  wlictlicr  Hcauilenord  was  genu- 
inely in  love  with  the  fair-haired  pirl." 

"lie  necr|(.('is  his  interests,"  said  Couture. 

"He  ehan;,'es  his  shirt  three  times  a  day,"  from  Finot. 

"There  is  another  <|uestion  to  settle  first,"  opined  Blondet; 
"a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ahilitv,  can  he,  and  ought  he, 
to  fall  in  love  ?" 

"My  friends,"  resumed  Hixiou,  with  a  sentimental  air, 
"there  is  a  kind  of  man  who,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  in  peril 
of  falling  in  love,  will  snap  his  fingers  or  fling  away  his  cigar 
(as  the  ease  may  he)  with  a  M'ooh !  there  are  other  women  in 
the  world.'  I?eware  of  that  man  for  a  dangerous  reptile. 
Still,  the  Government  may  employ  that  citizen  somewhere  in 
the  Foreign  Olliee.  Blondet,  '  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  tiodefroid  had  thrown  up  diplomacy." 

"Well,  he  was  al.sorhed,"  said  Blondet.  "Love  gives  the 
fool  his  one  chance  of  growing  great." 

"Blondet,  Blondet,  how  is  it  that  we  are  so  poor?"  cried 
Bixiou. 

".\nd  why  is  Finot  so  rich?"  returned  Blondet.  "I  will 
tell  you  how  it  is;  there,  my  son,  we  understand  each  other. 
Come,  here  is  Finot  filling  up  my  jjlass  as  if  I  had  carried  in 
his  firewood.  At  the  end  of  dinner  one  ought  to  sip  one's 
wine  slowly.— Well  ?" 

"Thou  hast  said.  The  ahsorbod  Codefroid  became  fully 
acquainted  with  the  family — the  tall  Malvina,  the  frivolous 
Baroness,  and  the  little  lady  of  the  dance.  He  became  a  ser- 
vant after  the  most  conscientious  and  restricted  fashion.  He 
was  not  scared  away  by  the  cadaverous  remains  of  opulence; 
not  he!  by  degrws  he  bwame  accustomed  to  the  threadbari' 
condition  of  things.  H  never  struck  the  young  man  that  tho 
green  silk  damask  and  white  ornaments  in  the  drawing-room 
were  shabby,  spotted,  and  old-fashioTied.  and  that  the  room 
needed  refurnishing.  The  curtains,  the  tea-table,  the  knick- 
knacks  on  the  ehininey-])iece,  the  rococo  chandelier,  the  East- 
ern cari)e(  with  the  j)ile  worn  down  to  the  thread,  the  piano- 
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forte  the  little  floworod  el.in«  cnps.  ti.e  fringed  sorviottos  so 
Jul  of  hofs  that  th..y  looked  lik.'  opvu  work  in  the  Spanish 
fashion,  the  green  8itting-ro..ni  with  the  Baroness'  blue  bed- 
room beyond  it,-it  was  ail  sacred,  all  dear  t<.  him.  It  is  only 
.vour  stupid  woman  with  the  brilliant  beautv  that  throws 
heart,  brain,  and  soul  into  the  shade,  who  can  inspire  for-ret- 
fulness  like  this ;  u  cIcv.t  woman  never  abuses  her  ad vanta-^.s  • 
>l.e  must  be  small-natured  and  silly  to  gain  such  a  hold  upon 
a  man.  I  eaudenord  actually  loved  the  solemn  old  Wirth- 
iie  has  told  me  so  himself! 

"That  old  rogue  regarded  his  future  master  with  the  awe 
which  a  good  Catholic  feels  for  the  Kucharist.  Honest  Wirth 
was  a  kind  of  (iaspard.  a  beer-drinking  (ierman  slu-athing 
lus  cunning  in  good-nature,  much  as  a  cardinal  in  the  Mi.ldle 
Ages  kept  his  dagger  up  his  sleeve.  Wirth  saw  a  husband  for 
isaure  and  accor.lingly  proceeded  to  surround  (;o.lefroid 
With  the  mazy  circumlocutions  of  his  Alsacicn's  genialitv 
lliat  most  adhesive  of  all  known  varieties  of  bird-lime. 

"Mme.  d'Aldrigger  was  radically  'improper.'    She  tliou-ht 
"ve  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable.     When  Isaure  ^nd 
Malvina  went  out  together  to  the  Cham].s  filvsees  or  the 
uderies,  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  the  voung  men  of 
their  set,  she  would  simply  say,  'A  pleasant  time  to  vou,  dear 
|:irls.      Iheir  friends  among  men,  the  only  persons  who  mi-dit 
have  slandered  the  sisters,  championed  them;  for  the  extraor- 
.linary  liberty  permitted  in  the  d'Aldriggers'  salon  made  it 
unique  in  Paris.     Vast  wealth  could  scarcelv  have  procured 
such  evenings,  the  talk  was  good  on  any  subject;  dress  was 
not  insisted  upon;  you  felt  so  much  at  home  there  that  vou 
rould  ask  for  supper.     The  sisters  corresponded    as    thev 
|'l*'ased,  and  quietly  read  their  letters  by  their  mother's  side  • 
M  never  occurred  to  the  Baroness  to  interfere  in  anv  wav  •  the' 
I'lorable  woman  gave  the  girls  the  full  benefits  of  her  s'elfi^h- 
"-S,  and  in  a  certain  sense  selfish  persons  are  the  easiest  to 
l!vo  with ;  they  hate  trouble,  and  therefore  do  not  trouble  other 
pnple ;  they  never  beset  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  with 
thorny  advice  and  captions  fault-finding;  nor  do  they  torment 
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you  with  tho  waspish  solicitude  of  excessive  affection  that 

must  know  all  things  and  rule  all  things " 

"This  comes  home,"  said  Blondet,  "but,  my  dear  fellow, 

this  is  not  telling  a  story,  this  is  blague " 

"Blondet,  if  you  were  not  tipsy,  I  should  really  feel  hurt! 
lie  is  the  one  serious  literary  character  among  us;  for  his 
benefit,  I  honor  you  by  treating  you  like  men  of  taste,  I  am 
distilling  ray  tale  for  you,  and  now  he  criticises  me !    There  is 
no  greater  proof  of  intellectual  sterility,  my  friends,  than  the 
piling  up  of  facts.     Le  Misanthrope,  that  supreme  comedy, 
shows  us  that  art  consists  in  the  power  of  building  a  palace  on 
a  needle's  point.    Tho  gist  of  my  idea  is  in  the  fair>-  wand 
which  can  turn  the  Desert  into  an  Interlaken  in  ten  seconds 
(precisely  the  time  required  to  empty  this  glass).     Would  you 
rather  that  I  fired  a  story  off  at  you  like  a  cannon-ball,  or  a 
commander-in-chief\s  report?     We  chat  and  laugh;  and  thi^ 
journalist,  a  bibliophobe  when  sober,  expects  me,  forsooth, 
when  he  is  drunk,  to  teach  my  tongue  to  move  at  the  dull  jog- 
trot of  a  printed  book."     ( Here  he  affected  to  weep. )     "Woe 
unto  the  French  imagination  when  men  fain  would  blunt  the 
needle  points  of  her  pleasant  humor!     Dies  ira !    Let  us 
weep  for  Candide.     Long  live  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  La 
Sytnbolique.  and  the  systems  in  five  closely  packed  volumes, 
printed  by  Germans,  who  little  suspect  that  the  gist  of  the 
matter  has  been  known  in  Paris  since  1750,  and  crystallized 
in  a  few  trenchant  words — the  diamonds  of  our  national 
thought.     Blondet  is  driving  a  hearse  to  his  own  suicide; 
Blondet,  forsooth !  who  manufactures  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  last  words  of  all  the  great  men  that  die  without  saying 
anything !" 

"Come,  get  on,"  put  in  Finot. 

"It  was  my  intention  to  explain  to  you  in  what  the  happi- 
ness of  a  man  consists  when  he  is  not  a  shareholder  (out  of 
compliment  to  Couture).  Well,  now,  do  you  not  see  at  what 
a  price  Godefroid  secured  the  greatest  happiness  of  a  young 
man's  dream  ?  He  was  trying  to  understand  Isaure,  by  way 
of  making  sure  that  she  should  understand  him.    Things 
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wliich  comprehend  one  nnoth.r  must  need*,  bo  BJmilar  In- 
finity and  XothinKnes..  for  instance,  are  like;  everything 
that  he«  betWH-n  the  two  is  like  neither.  Xothin^ncKH  i. 
stupidity ;  penius.  Infinity.  The  lovers  wrote  each  other  the 
stupidest  letters  imn^nnable,  putting  down  various  expressions 

^Z ,'"  ."k  .r  T^  l':['  "'  '"'"*^''*  P«P^''-  =  ''^"P^J  '■  'Eolian 
harp !  wnth  thee  I  shall  be  complete !     There  is  a  heart  in  mv 

mans  breast!     Weak  woman,  poor  me!'  all  the  latest  heart- 
fr!,.pery.     It  was  Godefroid's  wont  to  stay  in  a  drawinjr- 
room  for  a  bare  ten  minutes;  he  talked  without  any  preten- 
tion to  the  women  in  it,  and  at  those  times  they  thought  him 
very  clever.     In  short,  judge  of  his  absorption;  Joby,  his 
horses  and  carriages,  became  secondary  interests  in  his  life 
He  was  never  happy  except  in  the  depths  of  a  snug  settee 
opposite  tiie  Baroness,  by  the  dark-green  porphyry  chimney- 
piece,  watching  Isaure,  taking  tea,  and  chatting  with  the 
little  circle  of  friends  that  dropped  in  every  evening  between 
eleven  and  twelve  in  the  Rue  Joubert.     You  could  play  bouil- 
otte  there  safely.     (I  always  won.)     Isaure  sat  with  one 
little  foot  thrust  out  in  its  black  satin  shoe;  Oodefroid  would 
fraze  and  gaze,  and  stay  till  every  one  else  was  gone,  and  say, 
Oive  me  your  shoer  and  Isaure  would  put  her  little  foot  on 
a  chair  and  take  it  off  and  give  it  to  him,  with  a  glance,  one  of 
those  glances  that-in  short,  you  understand. 
vJno      wv.^^  «odefroid  discovered  a  great  mystery  in  Mal- 
ma.     \Vhenever  du  Tillet  knocked  at  the  door,  the  live  red 
that  colored  Malvina's  face  said  'Ferdinand!'    When  the 
poor  girl  8  eyes  fell  on  that  two-footed  tiger,  they  lighted  up 
Ike  a  brazier  fanned  by  a  current  of  air.     When  Ferdinand 
drew  her  away  to  the  window  or  a  side  table,  she  betrayed 
her  secret  infinite  joy.     It  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  thing  to 
^-e  a  woman  so  much  in  love  that  she  loses  her  cunning^  be 
Grange,  and  you  can  read  her  heart;  as  rare  (dear  meM  in 
Pans  as  the  Singing  Flower  in  the  Indies.     But  in  spite  of  a 
friendship  dating  from  the  d'Aldriggers'  first  appearance  at 
the  ^ucmgens^   Ferdinand  did   not  many  Malvina.     Our 
ferocious  friend  was  not  apparently  jealous  of  Desroches,  who 
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paid  assiduous  court  to  the  younfr  lady ;  Dosrochps  wanted  to 
pay  off  \\w,  rest  of  the  purchaso-moncy  due  for  his  connection ; 
Malvina  could  not  well  have  less  than  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he 
thought,  and  so  the  lawyer  was  fain  to  play  the  lover.  Malvina, 
deeply  humiliated  as  she  was  by  du  Tillet's  carelessness,  loved 
him  too  well  to  shut  the  door  upon  him.  With  her,  an  enthusi- 
astic, highly-wrought,  sensitive  girl,  love  sometimes  got  the 
better  of  pride,  and  pride  again  overcame  wounded  love. 
Our  friend  Ferdinand,  cool  and  self-possessed,  accepted  her 
tenderness,  and  hreatlied  the  atmosphere  with  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  a  tiger  licking  the  blood  that  dyes  his  throat.  He 
would  come  to  make  .sure  of  it  with  new  proofs;  he  never 
allowed  two  days  to  j)ass  without  a  visit  to  the  Rue  Joubert. 

"At  that  time  the  rascal  possessed  something  like  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  francs ;  money  must  have  weighed  very 
little  with  him  in  the  (|U(stion  of  marriage;  and  he  had  not 
merely  been  proof  against  Malvina,  he  had  resisted  the  Barons 
de  Nueingen  and  de  Kastignac ;  though  both  of  them  had  set 
him  galloping  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  leagues  a  day,  with 
outriders,  regardless  of  e.\pen.se,  through  mazes  of  their  cun- 
ning devices — and  with  never  a  clue  of  thread. 

"Godefroid  could  not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  to  his 
future  sister-in-law  as  to  her  ridiculous  position  between  a 
banker  and  an  attorney. 

"  'You  mean  to  read  me  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Ferdi- 
nand,' she  said  frankly,  'to  know  the  secret  between  us.  Dear 
Godefroid,  never  mention  this  again.  Ferdinand's  birth,  an- 
tecedents, and  fortune  count  for  nothing  in  this,  so  you  may 
think  it  is  something  extraordinary.'  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  Malvina  took  Godefroid  apart  to  say.  'I  do  not  think 
that  Desroches  is  sincere'  (such  is  the  instinct  of  love) ;  'he 
would  like  to  marry  nie,  and  he  is  paying  court  to  some  trades- 
man's daughter  as  well.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  a  second  shift,  and  whether  marriage  is  a  mat- 
ter of  money  with  him.'  The  fact  was  that  Desroches,  deep  as 
he  was,  could  not  make  out  du  Tillet,  and  was  afraid  that  he 
might  marry  Malvina.     So  the  fellow  had  secured  his  retreat 
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His  position  was  intolerable,  lio  was  scarcclv  paying  his  ex- 
penses and  intQnvt  on  the  debt.  Women  understand 
nothing  of  these  things;  for  them,  love  is  always  a  million- 
aire." 

"But  since  neither  du  Tillet  nor  Desroehes  married  her, 
just  explain  Ferdinand's  motive,"  said  Finot. 

"Motive?"  repeated   Bixiou :  "why,  this.     General   Rule: 
V  girl  that  has  once  given  away  her  slipper,  even  if  she  re- 

Insed  it  for  ten  years,  is  never  married  by  the  man  who " 

"Bosh !"  interrupted  Blondet,  "one  re"ason  for  loving  is  the 
fact  that  one  has  loved.  His  motive  ?  Here  it  is.  (Jeneral  Rule: 
Do  not  marry  as  a  sergeant  when  some  day  you  mav  be  Duke 
of  Dantzig  and  Marshal  of  France.  Now.  k'e  what  a  match 
du  Tillet  has  made  since  then.  He  married  one  of  the  Comte 
<le  Granville's  daughters,  into  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  French  magistracy." 

"Desroehes'  mother  had  a  friend,  a  druggist's  wife,"  con- 
tinued Bixiou.  "Said  druggist  had  retired  with  a  fat  for- 
tune. These  druggist  folk  have  absurdly  crude  notions;  by 
way  of  giving  his  daughter  a  good  education,  he  had  sent  her 
to  a  boarding-school !  V  '!,  Matifat  meant  the  girl  to  marry 
well,  on  the  strength  of  nvo  hundred  thousand  francs,  good 
hard  coin  with  no  scent  of  drugs  aboir  it." 
"Florine's  Matifat  ?"  asked  Blondet. 

"Well,  yes.  Lousteau's  Matifat ;  ours,  in  fact.  The  Mati- 
fats,  even  then  lost  to  us,  had  gone  to  live  in  the  Rue  du 
rherche-Midi.  as  far  as  may  be  from  the  Rue  des  Lombards, 
where  their  money  was  made.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  culti- 
vated those  Matifats.  While  I  served'  my  time  in  the  galleys 
nf  the  law,  when  I  was  pooped  up  for  eight  hours  out  of  the 
»wenty-four  with  nincom])oops  of  the  first  water,  I  saw  queer 
characters  enough  to  convince  myself  that  all  is  not  dead- 
I'^vel  even  in  obscure  places,  and  that  in  the  flattest  inanity 
you  may  chance  upon  an  angle.  Yes,  dear  bov,  such  and 
such  a  Philistine  is  to  such  another  as  Raphael  is  to  Natoire. 

"Mme.  Desroehes,  the  widowed  mother,  had  long  ago 
planned  this  marriage  for  her  son,  in  spite  of  a  tremendous 
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obstacle  which  took  the  shape  of  one  Cochin,  Matifat's  part- 
ner's son,  a  young  clerk  in  the  adult  department.  M.  and 
Mme.  Matifat  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  attorney's  position 
'gave  some  guarantee  for  a  wife's  happiness,'  to  use  their 
own  expression ;  and  as  for  Dcsroches,  he  was  prepared  to  fall 
in  with  his  mother's  views  in  case  he  could  do  no  better  for 
himself.  Wherefore,  he  kept  up  liis  acquaintance  with  the 
druggists  in  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi. 

"To  put  another  kind  of  happiness  before  you,  you  should 
have  a  description  of  these  shopkeepers,  male  and  female. 
They  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  handsome  ground  floor 
and  a  strip  of  garden ;  for  amusement,  they  watched  a  little 
squirt  of  water,  no  bigger  than  a  cornstalk,  perpetually  rising 
and  falling  upon  a  small  round  freestone  slab  in  the  middle 
of  a  basin  some  six  feet  across;  they  would  rise  early  of  a 
morning  to  see  if  the  plants  in  the  garden  had  grown  in  the 
night ;  they  had  nothing  to  do,  they  were  restless,  they  dressed 
for  the  sake  of  dressing,  bored  themselves  at  the  theatre,  and 
were  for  ever  going  to  and  fro  between  Paris  and  Luzarches, 
where  they  had  a  country  house.     I  have  dined  there. 

"Once  they  tried  to  quiz  me,  Blondet.  I  told  them  a 
long-winded  story  that  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  till  mid- 
night, one  tale  inside  another.  I  had  just  brought  my  twenty- 
ninth  personage  upon  the  scene  ( the  newspapers  have  plagiar- 
ized with  their  'continued  in  our  next'),  when  old  Matifat, 
who  as  host  still  held  out,  snored  like  the  rest,  after  blinking 
for  five  minutes.  Next  day  they  all  complimented  me  upon 
the  ending  of  my  tale ! 

"These  tradespeople's  society  consisted  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Cochin,  Mme.  Dcsroches,  and  a  young  Popinot,  still  in  the 
drug  business,  who  used  to  bring  them  news  of  the  Rue  des 
Lombards.  (You  know  him,  Finot.)  Mme.  Matifat  loved 
the  arts;  she  bought  lithographs,  chromo-lithographs,  and 
colored  prints, — all  the  cheapest  things  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on.  The  Sieur  Matifat  amused  himself  by  looking 
into  new  business  speculations,  investing  a  little  capital  now 
and  again  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement.     Florine  had  cured 
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him  of  his  taste  for  the  Regency  style  of  thing.     One  saving 
of  his  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  depths  in  my  Matifat 
Art  thou  going  to  bed,  my  nieces?'  he  used  to  say  when  he 
mshed  them  good-night,  because  (as  he  explained)  he  was 
«ri,t ''^^^"''*'"^  ^h^'""  f^^l'nps  with  the  more  formal  'you  ' 
1  he  daughter  was  a  girl  with  no  manner  at  all.     She 
looked  rather  like  a  superior  sort  of  housemaid.     She  could 
get  through  a  sonata,  she  wrote  a  pretty  English  hand,  knew 
trench  gramniar  and  orthography-a  complete  commercial 
education,  m  short.     She  was  impatient  enough  to  be  married 
and  leave  the  paternal  roof,  finding  it  as  dull  at  home  as  a 
lieutenant  finds  the  nightwatch  at  sea;  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  said  that  her  watch   lasted  through  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours.     Desroches  or  Cochin  junior,  a  notary 

I'Juf^      T^l:  '''  ^  '^""^  ^'^SHsh  lord,-any  husband 
would  have  suited  her.     As  she  so  obviouslv  knew  nothing  of 
life,  I  took  pity  upon  her,  I  determined  to  reveal  the  ere&t 
^cret  of  it.    But,  pooh !  the  Matifats  shut  their  doors  on  me 
he  bourgeois  and  I  shall  never  understand  each  other  " 

bhe  married  General  Gouraud,"  said  Finot. 
"In  forty-eight  hours,  Godefroid  de  Beaudenord,  late  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  saw  through  the  Matifats  and  their  nefari- 
ous designs      resumed  Bixiou.     "Rastignac  happened  to  be 
chatting  with  the  frivolous  Baroness  when  Godefroid  came  in 

0  give  his  report  to  Malvina.  A  word  here  and  there  reached 
his  ear ;  he  guessed  the  matter  on  foot,  more  particularly  from 
Malvma  s  look  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  as  she  had  suspected. 

1  hen  Rastignac  actually  stopped  on  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  And  yet  there  are  those  that  call  him  selfish! 
Beaudenord  took  his  departure  when  the  Baroness  went  to  bed 

As  soon  as  Rastignac  was  left  alone  with  Malvina  he 
spoke  in  a  fatherly,  good-humored  fashion.  'Dear  child 
please  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  poor  fellow,  heavy  with  sleep,  has 
boon  drinking  tea  to  keep  himself  awake  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  all  for  a  chance  of  saying  a  solemn  word  of  ad- 
vice to  you-3farry./  Do  not  be  too  particular;  do  not  brood 
over  your  feelings ;  never  mind  the  sordid  schemes  of  men  that 
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have  one  loot  here  and  anotlier  in  the  Matifats'  house ;  do  not 
stop  1<»  think  at  all:  Marrv  I — When  a  jjirl  marries,  it  means 
that  the  man  whom  she  marries  undertakes  to  maintain  her 
in  a  more  or  less  jrood  j)osition  in  life,  and  at  any  rate  her 
comfort  is  assured.  1  know  the  world.  (J iris,  mammas,  and 
grandmammas  are  all  of  them  hy2)0(rites  when  they  fly  off 
into  sentiment  over  a  <iuestion  of  marriajre.  Xohody  really 
thinks  of  anything  hut  a  <.'ood  ])osition.  If  a  mother  marries 
her  daufrhter  well,  she  says  that  she  has  made  an  excellent 
hargain.'  Here  Rastifrnac  unfolded  his  theory  of  marriage, 
which  to  his  way  of  thinking  is  a  husiness  arrangement,  with 
a  view  to  making  life  tolerable;  and  ended  up  with,  'I  do  not 
ask  to  know  your  secret,  ."^lalvina :  I  know  it  already.  Men 
talk  things  over  among  themselves,  just  as  you  women  tall: 
after  you  leave  the  dinner-table.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say: 
Marry.  If  you  do  not.  remember  that  I  begged  you  to  marry, 
here,  in  this  room,  this  evening!' 

"There  was  a  certain  ring  in  Rastignac's  voice  which  com- 
pelled, not  attention,  b>;l  reflection.  There  was  somethinu' 
startling  in  his  insistence:  something  that  went,  as  Rastign.i  • 
meant  that  it  should,  to  the  quick  of  Malvina's  intelligem  . 
She  thought  over  the  counsel  again  next  day,  and  vainly 
asked  herself  why  it  had  been  given.'" 

Couture  broke  in.  "In  all  these  tops  that  you  have  set 
spinning,  I  see  nothing  at  all  like  the  beginnings  of  Rasti- 
gnac's fortune,"  said  he.  "You  apparently  take  us  for  Mati- 
fats multiplied  by  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  champagne." 

"We  are  just  coming  to  it,''  returned  Bixiou.  "You  have 
followed  the  course  of  all  the  rivulets  which  make  up  that 
forty  thousand  livres  a  year  which  so  many  people  envy.  By 
this  time  Rastignac  held  the  threads  of  all  these  lives  in  his 
hand." 

"Desroches,  the  Matifats,  Beaudenord,  the  d'Aldriggers, 
d'Aiglemont  ?" 

"Yes,  and  a  hundred  otiiers,"  assented  Bixiou. 

"Oh,  come  now,  how  ?"  cried  Finot.  "I  know  a  few  things, 
but  I  cannot  see  a  glimpse  of  an  answer  to  thi.-  riddle."' 
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'"Blondet  has  roughly  given  you  the  account  of  Xucingen's 
first  two  erspen^ions  of  payment;  now  for  the  third,  with 
full  details.— After  the  j)eace  of  1815,  Nucingen  grasped  an 
idea  which  some  of  us  only  fully  under^^tood  later,  to  wit,  that 
capital  is  a  power  only  when  you  arc  very  much  rieiier  than 
other  people.  In  his  own  mind,  he  was  jealous  of  the  Koths- 
Jiilds.  He  had  live  millions  of  francs,  he  wanted  ten.  He 
knew  a  way  to  make  thirty  millions  with  ten,  while  with  five 
he  could  only  make  fifteen.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
operate  a  third  suspension  of  payment.  About  that  time, 
the  great  man  hit  on  the  idea  of  indemnifving  his  creditors 
with  paper  of  purely  fictitious  value  and  keeping  their  coin. 
On  the  market,  a  great  idea  of  this  sort  is  not  expressed  in 
precisely  this  cut-and-dried  way.  Such  an  arrangement  con- 
sists in  giving  a  lot  of  grown-up  children  a  small  pie  in  ex- 
change for  a  gold  piece ;  and,  like  children  of  a  smaller  growth, 
they  prefer  the  pie  to  the  gold  piece,  not  suspecting  that  they 
might  have  a  couple  of  hundred  pies  for  it.' 

"What  is  all  this  about,  Bi.xiou?"  cried  Couture.  "Noth- 
ing more  iond  fide.  Not  a  week  passes  but  pies  are  offered 
to  the  public  for  a  louis.  But  who  compels  the  public  to  take 
them  ?     Are  they  not  perfectly  free  to  make  inquiries  ?" 

"You  would  rather  have  it  made  compulsory  to  take  up 
shares,  would  you  ?"  asked  Blondet. 
"No,"  said  Finot.     "Where  would  the  talent  come  in?" 
"Very  good  for  Finot." 
"Who  put  him  up  to  it?"  asked  Couture. 
"The  fact  was,"  continued  Bixiou,  "that  Nucingen  had 
twice  had  the  luck  to  present  the  public  (quite  unintention- 
ally) with  a  pie  that  turned  out  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
money  he  received  for  it.     That  unlucky  good  luck  gave  him 
qualms  of  conscience.     A  course  of  such  luck  is  fatal  to  a  man 
111  the  long  run.     This  time  he  meant  to  make  no  mistake 
of  this  sort;  he  waited  ten  years  for  an  opportunity  of  issuing 
negotiable  securities  which  should  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 

worth  something,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact " 

"But  if  you  look  at  banking  in  that  light,"  broke  in  Cou- 
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ture,  "no  sort  of  business  would  be  possible.  More  than  one 
bona  fide  baniter,  backed  up  by  a  bona  fide  government,  has 
induced  the  hardest-headed  men  on  'Change  to  take  up  stock 
which  was  bound  to  fall  within  a  given  time.  You  have  seen 
better  than  that.  Have  you  not  seen  stock  created  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  government  to  pay  the  interest  upon  older 
stock,  so  as  to  keep  things  going  and  tide  over  the  difficulty  ? 
These  operations  were  more  or  less  like  Nucingen's  settle- 
ments." 

"The  thing  may  look  queer  on  a  small  scale,"  said  Blondet, 
"but  on  a  large  we  call  it  finance.  There  are  high-handed 
proceedings  criminal  between  man  and  man  that  amount  to 
nothing  when  spread  out  over  any  number  of  men,  much  as 
a  drop  of  prussic  acid  becomes  harmless  in  a  pail  of  water. 
You  take  a  man's  life,  you  are  guillotined.  But  if,  for 
any  political  conviction  whatsoever,  you  take  five  hundred 
lives,  political  crimes  are  respected.  You  take  five  thousand 
francs  out  of  my  desk ;  to  the  hulks  you  go.  But  with  a  sop 
cleverly  pushed  into  the  jaws  of  a  thousand  speculators,  you 
can  cram  the  stock  of  any  bankrupt  republic  or  monarchy 
down  their  throats;  even  if  the  loan  has  been  floated,  as 
Couture  says,  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  very  same  national 
debt.  Nobody  can  complain.  These  are  the  real  principles 
of  the  present  Golden  Age." 

"When  the  stage  machinery  is  so  huge,"  continued  Bixiou, 
"a  good  many  puppets  are  required.  In  the  first  place,  Nu- 
cingen  had  purposely  and  with  his  eyes  open  invested  his  five 
millions  in  an  American  investment,  foreseeing  that  the 
profits  would  not  come  in  until  it  was  too  late.  The  firm  of 
Nucingen  deliberately  emptied  its  coffers.  Any  liquidation 
ought  to  be  brought  about  naturally.  In  deposits  belonging 
to  private  individuals  and  other  investments,  the  firm  pos- 
sessed about  six  millions  of  capital  altogether.  Among  those 
private  individuals  was  the  Baroness  d'A  Id  rigger  with  her 
three  hundred  thousand  francs,  Beaudenord  with  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  d'Aiglemont  with  a  million,  Matifat  with 
three  hundred  thou.«and,  Charles  Grandet  (who  married  Mile. 
d'Aubrion)  with  half  a  million,  and  so  iorth,  and  so  forth. 
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"Now,  if  Nucingcn  had  himself  hrought  out  a  joint-stock 
company,  with  the  shares  of  which  he  proposed  to  indemnify 
his  creditors  after  more  or  less  ingenious  manoeuvring,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  suspected.  He  set  about  it  more 
cunningly  than  that.  He  made  some  one  else  put  up  the  ma- 
chinery that  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  scheme 
m  Law's  system.  Nucingen  can  make  the  longest-headed 
men  work  out  his  schemes  for  him  without  confiding  a  word 
to  them;  it  is  his  peculiar  talent.  Nucingen  just  let  fall  a 
hint  to  du  Tillet  of  the  pyramidal,  triumphant  notion  of 
bringing  out  a  joint-stock  enterpri.^e  with  capital  sufficient 
to  pay  very  high  dividends  for  a  time.  Tried  for  the  first 
time,  in  days  when  noodles  with  capital  were  plentiful,  the 
plan  was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  a  run  upon  the  shares,  and  con- 
sequently m  a  profit  for  the  banker  that  issued  them.  You 
must  remember  that  this  happened  in  1826. 

"Du  Tillet,  struck  though  he  was  by  an  idea  both  pregnant 
and  ingenious,  naturally  bethought  himself  that  if  the  enter- 
prise failed,  the  blame  must  fall  upon  somebody.  For  which 
reason,  it  occurred  to  him  to  put  forward  a  figurehead  director 
in  charge  of  his  commercial  machinery.  At  this  day  you 
know  the  secret  of  the  firm  of  Claparon  and  Company,  found- 
ed by  du  Tillet,  one  of  the  finest  inventions " 

"Yes,"  said  Blondet,  "the  responsible  editor  in  business 
matters,  the  instigator,  and  scapegoat;  but  we  know  better 
than  that  nowadays.  We  put,  'Apply  at  the  offices  of  the 
Company,  such  and  such  a  number,  such  and  such  a  street,' 
where  the  public  find  a  staff  of  clerks  in  green  caps,  about  as 
pleasing  to  behold  as  broker's  men." 

"Nucingen,"  pursued  Bixiou,  "had  supported  the  firm  of 
Charles  Claparon  and  Company  with  all  his  credit.  There 
were  markets  in  which  you  might  safely  put  a  million  francs' 
worth  of  Claparon's  paper.  So  du  Tillet  proposed  to  bring 
his  firm  of  Claparon  to  the  fore.  So  said,  so  done.  In  1825 
the  shareholder  was  still  an  unsophisticated  being.  There 
vas  no  such  thing  as  cash  lying  at  call.  Managing  directors 
did  not  pledge  themselves  not  to  put  their  own  shares  upon 
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the  market;  they  kept  no  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  France; 
they  puarantecd  nothing.  They  did  not  even  condescend 
to  explnin  to  sharchohlers  the  exact  limits  of  their  liabilities 
when  they  informed  them  that  the  directors,  in  their  good- 
ness, refrained  from  asking  any  more  than  a  thousand,  or  five 
hundred,  or  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  It  was  not 
given  out  that  the  experiment  in  are  publico  was  not  meant 
to  last  for  more  than  seven,  five,  or  even  three  years,  so  that 
shareholders  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  catastrophe. 
It  was  in  the  childhood  of  the  art.  Promoters  did  not  even 
publish  the  gigantic  prospectuses  with  which  they  stimulate 
the  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  make  demands  for 
money  of  all  and  sundry." 

"That  only  comes  when  nobody  wishes  to  part  with  money," 
said  Couture. 

"In  short,  there  was  no  competition  in  investments,"  con- 
tinued Bixiou.  "Papier-mache  manufacturers,  cotton  print- 
ers, zinc-roHers,  theatres,  and  newspapers  as  yet  did  not  hurl 
themselves  like  hunting  dogs  upon  their  (juarry — the  expiring 
shareholder.  'Nice  things  in  shares,'  as  Couture  says,  put 
thus  artlessly  before  the  public,  and  backed  up  by  the  opin- 
ions of  experts  ('the  princes  of  science'),  were  negotiated 
shamefacedly  in  the  silence  and  shadow  of  the  Bourse.  Lynx- 
eyed  speculators  used  to  execute  (financially  speaking)  the 
air  Calumny  out  of  The  Barber  of  Scrillc.  They  went  about 
piano,  piano,  making  known  the  merits  of  the  concern  through 
the  medium  of  stock-exchange  gossip.  They  could  only  ex- 
ploit the  victim  in  his  own  house,  on  the  Bourse,  or  in  com- 
pany; so  they  reached  him  by  means  of  the  skilfully  created 
rumor  which  grew  till  it  reached  a  tutti  of  a  quotation  in  four 
figures " 

"And  as  we  can  say  anything  among  ourselves,"  said  Cou- 
ture, "I  will  go  back  to  the  last  subject." 

"Vans  etes  orfevrc,  Monsieur  J osse!"  cried  Finot. 

"Finot  will  always  be  classic,  constituuonal,  and  pedantic," 
commented  Blondet. 
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"Yes,"  rejoined  Couture,  on  whose  account  Cerizet  had  just 
been  condemned  on  a  criminal  charge.  "I  maintain  that 
the  new  way  is  infinitely  less  fraudulent,  less  ruinous  more 
straightforward  than  the  old.  Publicity  means  time  for  re- 
jection and  inquiry.  If  hero  and  there  a  shareholder  is 
taken  in,  he  has  himself  to  blame,  nobodv  sells  him  a  pig  in 
a  poke.     The  manufacturing  iiuiustry — '-" 

'|Ah !"  exclaimed  Bi.xiou,  '•hero  comes  industry " 

" ^^  ^  gainer  by  it,"  continued  Couture,  taking  no 

notice  of  the  interruption.     "Everj-  government  that  meddles 
with  commerce  and  cannot  leave  it  free,  sets  about  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  folly;  State  interference  ends  in  a  maximum 
or  a  monopoly.     To  my  thinking,  few  things  can  be  more  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  free  trade  than  joint-stock 
companies.     State  interference  means  that  you  try  to  regu- 
late the  relations  of  principal  and  interest,  which  is  absurd 
In  business,  generally  speaking,  the  profits  are  in  proportion 
to  the  risks.     What  does  it  matter  to  the  State  how  money 
IS  set  circulating,  provided  that  it  is  always  in  circulation? 
\  hat  does  it  matter  who  is  rich  or  who  is  poor,  provided  that 
I  here  is  a  constant  quantity  of  rich  people  to  be  taxed  ?   Joint- 
stock  companies,  limited  liability  companies,  every  sort  of  en- 
torprise  that  pays  a  dividend,  has  been  carried  on  for  twenty 
years  in  England,  commercially  the  first  country  in  the  world 
-Nothing  passes  unchallenged  there;  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment hatch  some  twelve  hundred  laws  every  session,  yet  no 
member  of  Parliament  has  ever  yet  raised  an  objection  to  the 
system 

"A  cure  for  plethora  of  the  strong  box.  Purely  vegetable 
S)         P"t  '"^  Bixiou,  "les  carottes"  (gambling  specula- 

"L^ok  here !"  cried  Couture,  firing  up  at  this.  "You  have 
t*n  thousand  francs.  You  invest  it  in  ten  shares  of  a  thou- 
sm(I  francs  each  in  ten  different  enterprises.  You  are 
swindled  nine  times  out  of  the  ten— as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
are  not,  the  public  is  a  match  for  anybody,  but  sav  that  you  are 
i^wmdled,  and  only  one  affair  turns  out  well  (by  accident'— 
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oh,  granted! — it  was  not  done  on  purpose — there,  chaff 
away!).  Very  well,  the  punter  that  has  the  sense  to  divide 
up  his  stakes  in  this  way  hits  on  a  splendid  investment,  like 
those  did  who  took  shares  in  the  Wortschin  mines.  Gentle- 
men, let  us  admit  among  oursdvps  that  those  who  call  out  are 
hypocrites,  desperately  vexed  because  they  have  no  good  ideas 
of  their  own,  and  neither  power  to  advertise  nor  skill  to  e.\- 
ploit  a  business.  You  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  proof. 
In  a  very  short  time  you  will  see  the  aristocracy,  the  court, 
and  public  men  descend  into  speculation  in  serried  columns; 
you  will  see  that  their  claws  are  longer,  their  morality  more 
crooked  than  ours,  while  they  have  not  our  good  points.  What 
a  head  a  man  must  have  if  he  has  to  found  a  business  in 
times  when  the  shareholder  is  as  covetous  and  keen  as  the  in- 
ventor! What  a  great  magnetizer  must  he  be  that  can  create 
a  Claparon  and  hit  upon  expedients  never  tried  before!  Do 
you  know  the  moral  of  it  all?  Our  age  is  no  better  than  we 
are;  we  live  in  an  era  of  greed ;  no  one  troubles  himself  about 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing  if  he  can  only  make  a  profit  on 
it  by  selling  it  to  somebody  else;  so  he  passes  it  on  to  his 
neighbor.  The  shareholder  that  thinks  he  sees  a  chance  of 
making  money  is  just  as  covetous  as  the  founder  that  offers 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  it." 

"Isn't  he  fine,  our  Couture?  Isn't  he  fine?"  exclaimed 
Bixiou,  turning  to  Blondet.  "He  will  ask  us  next  to  erect 
statues  to  him  as  a  benefactor  of  the  species." 

"It  would  lead  people  to  conclude  that  the  fool's  money 
is  the  wise  man's  patrimony  by  divine  right,"  said  Blondet. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Couture,  "let  us  have  our  laugh  out 
here  to  make  up  for  all  the  times  when  we  must  listen  gravely 
to  solemn  nonsense  justifying  laws  passed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment." 

"lie  is  right,"  said  Blondet.     "What  times  we  live  in, , 
gentlemen !     When  the  fire  of  intelligence  appears  among  us, 
it  is  promptly  quenched  by  haphazard  legislation.     Almost 
all  our  lawgivers  come  up  from  little  parishes  where  they 
studied  human  nature  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers; 
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forthwith  they  shut  down  the  safety-v;  Ive,  and  when  the  ma- 
chinery blows  up  there  is  weeping  and  Rnashinjf  of  teeth! 
\\  e  ao  nothing  nowadays  but  pass  jKnal  law.  and  levy  taxes 
Will  you  have  the  sum  of  it  all ?— There  is  no  nligion  left  in 
thf  State  I" 

"Oh,  bravo,  Blondet!"  cried  Bixiou,  "thou  hast  set  thy 
finger  on  the  weak  spot.  Meddlesome  taxation  has  lost  us 
more  victories  here  in  France  than  the  vexatious  chances  of 
war.  I  once  spent  seven  years  in  the  hulks  of  a  government 
department,  chained  with  bourgeois  to  my  bench  There 
was  a  clerk  in  the  office,  a  man  wit!  a  head  on  his  shoulders; 
he  had  set  his  mind  upon  making  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
who  e  fiscal  system— ah,  well,  we  took  the  conceit  out  of  him 
nicely.  France  might  have  been  too  prosperous,  you  know; 
she  might  have  amused  herself  by  conquering  Europe  again: 
we  acted  in  the  interests  c'  the  peace  of  nations.  I  slew 
Rabourdin  with  a  caricature."* 

'|By  religion  I  do  not  mean  cant :  I  use  the  word  in  ita  wide 
political  sense,"  rejoined  Blondot. 
"Explain  your  meaning,"  said  Finot. 
"Here  it  is,"  returned  Blondet.     "There  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  about  affairs  at  Lyons;  about  the  Republic  cannon- 
aded m  the  streets;  well,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it 
all.    The  Republic  took  up  the  riots,  just  as  an  insurgent 
snatches  up  a  rifle.    The  truth  is  queer  and  profound,  I  can 
tell  you.    The  Lyons  trade  is  a  soulless  trade.    They  will 
not  weave  a  yard  of  silk  unless  they  have  the  order  and  are 
sure  of  payment.    If  orders  fall  off,  the  workmen  may  starve  • 
they  can  scarcely  earn  a  living,  convicts  are  better  off.     After 
the  Revolution  of  July,  the  distress  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Lyons  weavers— the  canuts,  as  they  call  them— hoisted  the 
tlag.   Bread  or  Death !'  a  proclamation  of  a  kind  which  com- 
pels the  attention  of  a  government.    It  was  really  brought 
about  by  the  cost  of  living  at   Lyons;  Lyons  must  build 
theatres  and  become  a  metropolis,  forsooth,  and  the  octroi 
duties  accordingly  were  insanely  high.    The  Republicans  got 

*See  Le$  JSmplotfH. 
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wind  of  this  broad  riot,  they  organized  the  canuts  in  two 
camps,  and  foii;rlil  iiinonj;  ihi'iiisolvc-.  Tiyon!»  had  hf-r  Throo 
Days,  but  ordor  wnx  n-itorcd,  and  th-'  silk  weaver!*  went  back 
to  their  dens.  Hitherto  the  rantit  had  \wen  honest;  the  silk 
for  his  work  was  weijriied  out  to  him  in  hank«,  and  he  hroufrht 
back  the  same  weijriit  of  woven  tissue;  now  ho  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  silk  merchants  were  oppressinj?  him;  ho  put 
honesty  out  at  the  door  and  rubbed  oil  on  his  finjrors.  He 
still  brought  back  wei<rht  for  weijrht,  but  he  sold  the  silk 
represented  by  the  oil ;  and  the  French  silk  trade  has  sutTered 
from  a  plajrue  of  Vrcased  silks,'  which  might  have  ruined 
Lyons  and  a  whole  branch  of  French  commerce.  The  masters 
and  the  government,  instead  of  removing  the  cau.>*es  of  the 
evil,  simply  drove  it  in  with  a  violent  external  application. 
They  ought  to  have  sent  a  clever  man  to  Lyons,  one  of  those 
men  that  are  said  to  have  no  principle,  an  Abbe  Terray ;  but 
they  looked  at  the  affair  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The 
result  of  the  troubles  is  .:.  gros  de  Naplm  at  forty  sous  per 
yard;  the  silk  is  sold  at  ths  day,  I  dare  say,  and  the  masters 
no  doubt  have  hit  upon  some  new  check  upon  the  men.  This 
method  of  manufacturing  without  looking  ahead  ought  never 
to  have  existed  in  the  country  where  one  of  the  greatest 
citizens  that  France  has  ever  known  ruined  himself  to  keep 
six  thousand  weavers  in  work  without  orders.  Richard  Le- 
noir fed  them,  and  the  government  was  thickheaded  enough 
to  allow  him  to  suffer  from  the  fall  of  the  prices  of  textile 
fabrics  brought  about  by  the  Kevolution  of  1814.  Richard 
Lenoir  is  the  one  case  of  a  merchant  that  deserves  a  statue. 
And  )-et  the  subscription  set  on  foot  for  him  has  no  sub- 
scribers, while  the  fund  for  General  Foy's  children  reached 
a  million  francs.  Tivons  has  drawn  her  own  conclusions; 
she  knows  France,  she  knows  that  there  is  no  religion  left. 
The  story  of  Richard  Lenoir  is  one  of  those  blunders  which 
Fouch^  condemned  as  worse  than  a  crime." 

"Suppose  that  there  is  a  tinge  of  charlatanism  in  the  way 
in  which  concerns  ;ire  put  before  the  public,"  began  Couture, 
returning  to  the  charge,  "that  word  charlatanism  has  come 
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to  be  a  damaging  oxprt-nsion,  a  middle  term,  a»  it  were,  be- 
tween right  and  wrong;  for  where.  I  nsk  vou.  docs  charhUun- 
ism  begin?  where  doe-s  it  end?  what  i^  charhitiinism?  do  me 
the  kindness  of  telling  me  whut  it  is  not.     Now  for  a  little 
plain  speaking,  the  rarest  social  ingr.dient.    A  business  which 
should  consist  in  going  out  at  night  to  look  for  goods  to  sell 
in  the  day  would  be  obviously  impossible.     Vou  find  the  in- 
stinct of  forestalling  the  market  in  the  very  match-seller 
How  to  forestall  the  market— that  is  the  one  idea  of  the  so- 
called  honest  tradesman  of  the  Hue  Saint-Denis,  as  of  the 
mo8t   brazen-fronted  speculator.     If  stocks  are  heavy,  sell 
you  must.     If  sales  are  slow,  you  must  tickle  your  customer; 
hence  the  signs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  hence  the  modern  pros- 
pectus.    I  do  not  see  a  hair's-breadth  of  dilFerence  between 
attracting  custom  and  forcing  your  goods  upon  the  consumer. 
It  may  happen,  it  is  sure  to  hapj)en,  it  often  happens,  that  a 
shopkeeper  gets  hold  of  damaged  goods,  for  the  seller  always 
cheats  the  buyer.    Go  and  ask  the  most  upright  folk  in  Paris— 
the  best  known  men  in  business,  that  is— and  they  will  all  tri- 
umphantly tell  yon  of  dodges  by  which  they  passed  off  stock 
which  they  knew  to  be  bad  upon  the  public.    The  well- 
known  firm  of  Minard  began  by  sales  of  this  kind.     In  the 
Hue  Saint-Denis  they  sell  nothing  but  'greased  silk';  it  is 
all  that  they  can  do.     The  most  honest  merchants  tell  you 
in  the  most  candid  way  that  'you  must  get  out  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain as  best  you  can'— a  motto  for  the  most  unscrupulous 
rascality.     Blondet  has  given  you  an  account  of  the  Lyons 
alFair,  its  causes  and  effects,  and  I  proceed  in  my  turn  to 
illustrate  my  theory  with  an  anecdote :— There  was  once  a 
woolen  weaver,  an  ambitious  man,  burdened  with  a  large 
family  of  children  by  a  wife  too  much  beloved.     He  put  too 
much  faith  in  the  Republic.  \aA  in  a  stock  of  scarlet  wool 
and  manufactured  those  red-knitted  caps  that  you  may  have 
noticed  on  the  heads  of  all  the  street  urchins  in  Paris      How 
this  came  about  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you.     The  Republic 
was  beaten.    After  the  Saint-Merri  affair  the  caps   were 
quite  unsalable.     Now,  when  a  weaver  finds  that  besides  a 
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wife  and  children  he  has  some  ten  thousand  red  woolen  caps 
in  the  house,  and  tliat  no  hatter  will  take  a  single  one  of  them, 
notions  begin  to  pass  through  his  head  as  fast  as  if  he  were 
a  banker  racking  his  brains  to  get  rid  of  ten  million  francs' 
worth  of  shares  in  some  dubious  investment.  As  for  this 
Law  of  the  Faubourg,  this  Xucingon  of  caps,  do  you  know 
what  he  did  ?  He  went  to  find  a  pothouse  dandy,  one  of  those 
comic  men  that  drive  police  sergeants  to  despair  at  open-air 
dancing  saloons  at  the  barriers ;  him  he  engaged  to  play  the 
part  of  an  American  captain  staying  at  Meurice's  and  buy- 
ing for  the  export  tra<k'.  He  was  to  go  to  some  large  hatter, 
who  still  had  a  cap  in  his  shop  window,  and  'inquire  for'  ten 
thousand  red  woolen  caps.  The  hatter,  scenting  business 
in  the  wind,  hurried  round  to  the  woolen  weaver  and  rushed 
upon  the  stock.  After  that,  no  more  of  the  American  captain, 
you  understand,  and  great  plenty  of  caps.  If  you  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  because  free  trade  has  its  drawbacks, 
you  might  as  well  tie  the  hands  of  justice  because  a  crime 
sometimes  goes  unpunished,  or  blame  the  bad  organization  of 
society  because  civilization  produces  some  evils.  From  the 
caps  and  the  Rue  Saint-Denis  to  joint-stock  companies  and 

the  Bank draw  your  own  conclusions." 

"A  crown  for  Couture !"  said  Blondet,  twisting  a  serviette 
into  a  wreath  for  his  head.  "I  go  further  than  that, 
gentlemen.  If  there  is  a  defect  in  the  working  hypothesis, 
what  is  the  cause  ?  The  law !  the  whole  system  of  legislation. 
The  blame  rests  with  the  legislature.  The  grent  men  of  their 
districts  are  sent  up  to  us  by  the  provinces,  crammed  with 
parochial  notions  of  right  and  wrong;  and  ideas  that  are  in- 
dispensable if  you  want  to  keep  clear  of  collisions  with  justice, 
are  stupid  when  they  prevent  a  man  from  rising  to  the  height 
at  which  a  maker  of  the  laws  ought  to  abide.  Legislation 
may  prohibit  such  and  such  developments  of  human  passions 
— gambling,  lotteries,  the  Ninons  of  the  pavement,  anything 
you  please — but  you  cannot  extirpate  the  passions  themselves 
by  any  amount  of  legislation.  Abolish  them,  you  would 
abolish  the  society  which  develops  them,  even  if  it  does  not 
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produce  them.    The  gairbling  passion  lurks,  for  instance, 
at  the  bottom  of  every  }     n.  be  it  a  girl's  heart,  a  provincial's, 
a  diplomatist's;  evoryhou..    mgs  to  have  money  without  work- 
ing for  It;  you  may  hr(l.T,.  the  desire  about  with  restrictions, 
but  the  gambling  mania  immediatelv  breaks  out  in  another 
form.     You  stupidly  suppress  lotteries,  but  the  cook-maid 
pilfers  none  the  less,  and  puts  her  ill-gotten  gains  in  the 
savings  bank.     She  gambles  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  franc 
stakes  instead  of  forty  sous ;  joint-stock  companies  and  specu- 
lation take  the  place  of  the  lottery;  the  gambling  goes  on 
without  the  green  cloth,  the  croupier's  rake  is  invisible,  the 
cheating   planned    beforehand.     The   gambling    houses    are 
closed  the  lottery  has  come  to  an  end :  'and  now,'  cry  idiots 
morals  have  greatly  imj.roved  in  France,'  as  if.  forsooth, 
they  had  suppressed  the  punters.     The  gambling  still  goes 
on  only  the  State  makes  nothing  from  it  now;  and  for  a  tax 
paid  with  pleasure,  it  has  substituted  a  burdensome  duty 
.Nor  IS  the  number  of  suicides  reduced,  for  the  gambler  never 
dies,  though  his  victim  does." 

"I  am  not  speaking  now  of  foreign  capital  lost  to  France  " 
continued  Couture,  "nor  of  the  Frankfort  lotteries.  The 
(  onvention  passed  a  decree  of  death  against  those  who  hawked 
foreign  lottery-tickets,  and  procureur-svndics  used  to  traffic 
in  them.  So  much  for  the  sense  of  our  legislator  and  his 
driveling  philanthropy.  The  encouragement  given  to 
savings  banks  is  a  piece  of  cra.ss  political  folly.  Suppose 
that  things  take  a  doubtful  turn  and  people  lose  confidence 
the  Government  will  find  that  thev  have  instituted  a  queue 
for  money,  like  the  queues  outside  the  bakers'  shops.  So 
many  savings  banks,  so  many  riots.  Three  street  boys  hoist 
a  flag  m  some  corner  or  other,  and  you  have  a  revolutiou 
ready  made. 

"But  this  danger,  however  great  it  mav  be,  seems  to  me  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  widespread  demoralization.  Savings 
banks  are  a  means  of  inoculating  the  people,  the  classes  least 
restrained  by  education  or  by  reason  from  schemes  that  are 
tacitly  criminal,  with  the  vices  bred  of  self-interest.  See 
what  comes  of  philanthropy  I 
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"A  prent  politician  oupht  to  bo  without  a  conscience  in 
abstract  tiucstions,  or  he  is  a  bad  steersman  for  a  nation. 
An  honest  politician  is  a  steani-enfrine  with  feelings,  a 
pilot  that  would  make  love  at  the  helm  and  let  the  ship  go 
down.  A  prime  minister  who  helps  himself  to  millions  but 
makes  France  {)rosj)erous  and  great  is  preferable,  ie  he  not, 
to  a  public  servant  who  ruins  his  country,  even  though  he  is 
buried  at  the  public  expense?  Would  you  hesitate  between 
a  Richelieu,  a  Mazarin,  or  a  Potemkin,  each  with  his  hundreds 
of  millions  of  francs,  and  a  conscientious  Robert  Lindet  that 
could  make  nothing  out  of  aKsifjnat.s  and  national  property, 
or  one  of  the  virtuous  imbeciles  who  ruined  Louis  XVI.?  Go 
on,  Bixiou." 

"I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  speculation  which  we 
owe  to  Nucingen's  financial  genius.  It  would  be  the  more 
inexpedient  because  the  concern  is  still  in  existence  and  shares 
are  quoted  on  the  Bourse.  The  scheme  was  so  convincing, 
there  was  such  life  in  an  enter])rise  sanctioned  by  royal  letters 
patent,  that  though  tiie  shares  issued  at  a  thousand  francs 
fell  to  three  hundred,  tliey  rose  to  seven,  and  will  reach  par 
yet,  after  weathering  the  stormy  years  ''27,  '30,  and  '33.  The 
financial  crisis  of  1837  sent  them  down;  after  the  Revolution 
of  July  they  fell  flat ;  but  there  really  is  something  in  the 
affair,  Xucingen  simply  could  not  invent  a  bad  speculation. 
In  short,  as  several  banks  of  the  highest  standing  have 
been  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  it  would  be  unparliamentarv 
to  go  further  into  detail.  The  nominal  capital  amountrtl 
to  ten  millions;  the  real  capital  to  seven  Three  millions 
were  allotted  to  the  founders  and  bankers  that  brought  it  out. 
Everything  was  done  with  a  view  to  sending  up  the  share? 
two  hundred  francs  during  the  first  six  months  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sham  dividend.  Twent}  per  cent,  on  ten  millions  I 
I)u  Tillet's  interest  in  the  concern  amounted  to  five  hundred  , 
thousand  francs.  In  the  stock-exchangi'  slang  of  the  day. 
this  share  of  the  spoils  was  a  'sop  in  the  pan.'  Nueingen, 
with  his  millions  made  by  the  aid  of  a  lithographer's  stone 
and  a  handful  of  pink  pajxT,  proposed  to  himself  to  operate 
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certain  nice  little  shares  carefully  hoarded  i:-  his  private  office 
til  the  time  came  for  putting  them  on  tiio  market.  The  share- 
holders money  floated  the  concern,  and  paid  for  splendid 
business  premises,  so  they  began  operations.  And  Xucincren 
held  m  reserve  founders'  share.-,  in  Heaven  knows  what  "oal 
aiid  arg.^ntiferous  lead-mines,  also  in  a  couple  of  canals-  the 
s^iares  had  been  given  to  him  for  bringing  out  the  concerns. 
All  four  were  in  working  order,  well  got  up  and  popular,  for 
they  paid  good  dividends. 

"Nucingen  might,  of  course,  co:mt  on  getting  the 
differences  If  the  shares  went  up,  but  this  formed  no  part  of 
the  Barons  schemes;  he  left  the  shares  at  sea-ievel  on  the 
market  to  tempt  the  fishes. 

"So  he  had  massed  his  securities  as  Xapoleon  massed  his 
troops,  all  with  a  view  to  suspending  payment  in  the  thick 
of  the  approaching  crisis  of  18536-^7  which  revolutionized 
Luropean   markets.     If   Xucingen   had  had   his   Prince  of 
\\  agram,  he  might  have  said,  like  Napoleon  from  the  heights 
of  Santon,  'Make  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation;  on  Tuch 
and  such  a  day,  at  such  an   hour  funds   will   be   poured 
m  at  such  a  spot.'     But  in  whom  could  he  confide?     Du 
1  illet  had  no  suspicion  of  his  own  coraplicitv  in  Xucineer's 
plot;  and  the  bold  Baron  had  learned  from  h.s  previous  ox- 
[^^riments  m  suspensions  of  payment  that  he  must  have  some 
man  whom  he  could  trust  to  act  at  need  as  a  lever  upon  the 
.  reditor     Xucingen  had  never  a  nephew,  he  dared  not  take 
.  cofifidant;  yet  he  must   have  a   devoted   and    intelligent 
'  laparon    a  born  diplomatist  with  a  good  manner,  a  man 
vorthy  of  him,  and  fit  to  take  oHice  under  government      Such 
■  "nnections  are  not  made  in  a  dav  nor  vet  in  a  ypar     Bv  this 
'iM.e  Rastignac  had  been  so  thoroughlv  entangled  bv  Nucin 
-''■n  that  being,  like  the  Prince  ,ie  la  Paix.  e(,uallv  beloved  bv 
jiu- King  and  Queen  of  S,)ain.  he  fancied  that  he  (RastiLrnac) 
!.ad  secured  a  very  valuable  dupe  in  Nurin!,cn !     Kor  a  long 
uhile  he  had  laughed  at  a  man  whose  capacities  he  w,w  „nable 
'0  estimate;  he  ended  in  a  .sober,  serious,  and  devout  admira- 
tion of  Nucingen.  owning  that  Xucingen  reallv  La.l  the  power 
which  he  thought  that  he  himself  alone  po8.scssed 
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"From  Rastignac's  intnuliic-tion  to  society  in  Paris,  he  had 
been  led  to  contemn  it  utterly.  From  the  year  185JU  he 
thougiit,  like  the  Buron,  that  lionesty  was  a  question  of  ap- 
pearances ;  he  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  mixture  of  cor- 
ruption and  rascality  of  every  sort.  If  he  admitted  ex- 
ceptions, he  condemned  the  mass;  he  put  no  belief  in  any  vir- 
tue— men  did  riglit  or  wrong,  as  circumstances  decided.  His 
worldly  wisdom  was  the  work  (jf  a  moment ;  he  learned  his 
lesson  at  the  summit  of  Pere  Lachaise  one  day  when  he  buried 
a  poor,  good  man  there ;  it  was  his  Delphine's  father,  who  died 
deserted  by  his  daughters  and  their  husbands,  a  dupe  of  our 
society  and  of  the  truest  aifection.  Kastignac  then  and  there 
resolved  to  exploit  this  world,  to  wear  full  dress  of  virtue. 
honesty,  and  line  manners.  He  was  empanoplied  in  selfish- 
ness. When  the  younj'  scion  of  nobility  discovered  that  Nu- 
cingen  wore  the  same  armor,  he  respected  him  much  as  some 
knight  mounted  upon  a  barb  and  arrayed  in  damascened  steel 
would  have  respected  an  adversary  equally  well  horsed  and 
equipped  at  a  tournament  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  for  the 
time  he  had  grown  elTeminate  amid  the  delights  of  Capua. 
The  friendship  of  such  a  woman  as  the  Baronne  de  Xucin- 
gen  is  of  a  kind  that  sets  a  man  abjuring  egoism  in  all  its 
forms. 

"Delphine  had  been  deceived  once  already ;  in  her  first  ven- 
ture of  the  affections  she  came  across  a  piece  of  Birmingham 
manufacture,  in  the  shape  of  the  late  lamented  de  Marsay ; 
and  therefore  she  could  not  but  feel  a  limitless  affection  fo- 
a  young  provincial  with  all  the  provincial's  articles  of  faith. 
Her  tenderness  reacted  upon  Rastignac.  So  by  the  time  that 
Nucingen  had  put  his  wife's  friend  into  the  harness  in  which 
the  e.xp4*iiter  always  gets  the  exploited,  he  had  reached  tiic 
precise  jcncture  when  he  (the  Baron)  meditiiled  a  third  sus- 
pension tr^  payment.  T  Hastignac  he  coniided  his  position; 
he  pointefi  out  ^o  Rastignac  a  means  of  making  'reparation.' 
As  a  t-on»*tHjuer»*'  of  his  intimacy,  he  was  expected  to  play  tlu' 
part  of  -on feck' Hi U'.  The  Baron  Judged  it  unsafe  to  coiii- 
mu&icatf  the  whca*"  of  his  plot  to  hi'3  conjugal  collaborator 
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R«tign.c  quit..  Ih^1h.v,.<1  in  imfM-ndin^  disaster ;  and  the  Baron 
a^w«i  lum  to  beUove  fur.l^  ,hat  h.  ,  Rastignac)  saved  Z 

''But  wbee  there  are  .0  m«ny  thronds  in  a  skein    there  ar. 

apt  to  be  k*,ts.     Rasti.rna.  tn^n,!.!,^  for  I^olph  n o"    raonor 

Kest.pm.ted  that   fMpH.ne  n,„st  b.  indepeS^ ^a^d  l2r 

.■>r.te  sep.rated  tn.m  h,  r  hushandV,  .wear.ng  to  hims^^f  tSt 

e  woul.J  repa,    i.-r  l,v  tr^-hlm.  Ikt  fortun.      As    however 

H..st.gn.o  sa,d  .«.hi„.  of  hm.sHf,  Xuc.in,..n  bogged  h.m  to 

..^.  the  ov^r  of  s„o«...  tw.nty-five  share,  of;  thorand 

francs  m  the  =^m>forr>^  lond-m.rHv.  and  Eug.-ne  took  them 

-not  to  off.^  h,n, :     N„,,ng..n  had  put  Rastigna  •  up  ro  thS 

n^;  ^f'^  f'.''  '^^■'"'^  "^  *h'  K"«  J-b^''-t  when  oJr  friend 
<^n^led  Mdvma  to  marry.  A  cold  shiver  ran  through 
Ra>2fnae  «  the  s.gh,  of  so  many  happv  folk  in  Paris  S 
rn  «d  frr,  ^eonsHous  of  the  impending  loss ;  even  i  a  voun^ 
^■-nrnander  m.ght  shiver  at  th.  first  s^ht  o  au  arnvw ITn 
up  hefor.  a  battle.     He.  saw  the  d'Aiglemonts,  ihT^rA  SI 

P  aymg  at  love,  what  were  they  hut  Acis  and  Galatea  nnd  r 
aortnlrem?-''"''^"^  ""'''■'''--  -«  «^-^  to^t<J 
.nj;^/^:'  ^  ^'^^^^  '^^^  --*h-^  almost  like  tal- 
"Oh!  so  I  am  not  maundering  now"'  asked  Bixiou  en- 
.loy.ng  h,s  success  as  he  looked  round  at  his  surprised  audUo™ 
-^  For  two  „,onths  past."  he  continue,!.  "Gode  ro.d  had  ^^^0 

t:;^"'"  It  I'T""^^  '^'^'"•^""'^  ^'  preparation lofth; 
■iiarriajfe.     At  such  times  men  are  like  birds  buildin-  nests 

i     H   •  .       T.  ^'''''"  '"  *^"''  '•""'^'•^  ^"  ""^  the  nest  that  is  to 
-da  brood  of  young  birds  by  and  bv      Isaure's  bridegroom 

-i  taken  a  house  m  the  Rue  de  la  Plancher  at  a  thousand 
-o..n8.  a  .^mfortabl.  little  house  neither  too  large  Tr  too 
-mal  ,  wh.ch  suited  them.     Everv  n.oming  be  w^nt  roun^ 

o  takea  look  at  the  workmen  and  to  supormtend  thel.nte™ 
ilo  had  introduced  'comfort'  (the  only  good  thing  in  eT^) 
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— heating  apparatus  to  maintnin  an  even  temperature  all  over 
the  house:  frosh,  soft  colors,  carefully  chosen  furniture, 
neither  too  showv  nor  too  much  in  the  fashion;  spring-blinds 
fitted  to  every  window  inside  and  out ;  silver  plate  and  new 
carriages.  Tic  had  seen  to  the  stables,  coach-house,  and 
harness-room,  where  Toby  Joby  Paddy  floundered  and  fidget- 
ed about  like  a  marmot  let  loose,  apparently  rejoiced  to  know 
that  there  would  be  women  about  the  place  and  a  'lady' !  This 
fervent  passion  of  a  man  that  sets  up  housekeeping,  choosing 
clocks,  going  to  visit  his  betrothed  with  his  pockets  full  of 
patterns  of  stuffs,  consulting  her  as  to  the  bedroom  furniture, 
going,  coming,  and  trotting  about,  for  love's  sake, — all  this, 
I  say.  is  a  spectacle  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  honest  people,  especially  tradespeople.  And  as 
nothing  pleases  folk  better  than  the  marriage  of  a  good-looking 
young  fellow  of  sevcn-and-twenty  and  a  charming  girl  of 
nineteen  that  dances  admirably  well,  Godefroid  in  his  per- 
plexity over  the  corbeille  asked  Mme.  de  Xucingen  and  Ras- 
tignac  to  breakfast  with  him  and  advise  him  on  this  all-im- 
po'  nt  point.  Ho  hit  likewise  on  the  happy  idea  of  asking 
ousin  d'Aiglemont  and  his  wife  to  meet  them,  as  well  as 
?.  de  Serizy.  Women  of  the  world  are  ready  enough  to 
lor  once  in  an  improvised  breakfast-party  at  a  bach- 

*  rooms  " 

•  is  their  way  of  playing  tniant,"  put  in  Blondet. 
*i  courw  they  went  over  the  new  house,"  resumed  Bixiou. 
rried  w  *TOen  relish  these  little  expeditions  as  ogres  relish 

i[e<Y  they  feel  young  again  with  the  young  bliss,  un- 
d  a-  f't  by  fruition.  Breakfast  was  served  in  Gode- 
fn)id  s  si*  :r-room,  decked  out  like  a  troop  horse  for  a  fare- 
well o  >4:  1.  or  life.  There  were  dainty  little  dishes  such  as 
womrn  iove  to  devour,  nibble  at,  and  sip  of  a  morning,  when 
thfy  ar'  .-sually  alarmingly  hungry  and  horribly  afraid  to  con- 
fess to  it.  It  would  seem  that  a  woman  compromises  herself 
by  admitting  that  she  is  hungry. — 'Why  have  you  come  alone?' 
inquired  Godefroid  when  Rastignac  appeared. — 'Mme.  de  Nu- 
cingen  is  out  of  spirits ;  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it,'  answered 
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Raatignac,  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  temper  has  been  tried. 
—♦A  quarrel?'  hazarded  Godefroid.— 'No.'— At  four  o'clock 
the  women  took  flight  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  Raatignac 
stayed  in  the  room  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  fixing  his 
melancholy  paze  upon  Toby  Joby  Paddy,  who  stood,  his  arms 
crossed  in  Napoleonic  fashion,  audaciously  posted  in  front  of 
Beaudenord's  cab  horse.  The  child  could  only  control  the 
animal  with  his  shriU  little  voice,  but  the  horse  was  afraid  of 
Joby  Toby. 

"  'Well,'  began  Godefroid,  'what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
dear  fellow?  You  look  gloomy  and  anxious;  your  gaiety  is 
forced.  You  are  tormented  by  incomplete  happiness.  It  is 
wretched,  and  that  is  a  fact,  when  one  cannot  marry  the 
woman  one  loves  at  the  mayor's  office  and  the  church.' 

"  'Have  you  courage  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  see  how  much  a  man  must  be  attached  to  a 
fnend  if  ho  can  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  confidence 
as  this  for  his  sake.' 

''Something  in  Kastignac's  voice  stung  like  a  lash  of  a  whip. 

"  'Whc  f  asked  Godefroid  de  Beaudenord,  turning  pale. 

"  'I  was  unhappy  over  your  joy ;  I  had  not  the  heart  to  keep 
such  a  secret  to  myself  when  I  saw  aU  these  preparations,  your 
happiness  in  bloom.' 

"  'Just  say  it  out  in  three  words !' 

"  'Swear  to  me  on  your  honor  that  you  will  be  as  silent  aa 
the  grave ' 

"  'As  the  grave,'  repeated  Beaudenord. 
"'That  if  one  of  your  nearest  relatives  were  concerned  in 
this  secret,  he  should  not  know  it.' 
"  'No.' 

"  'Very  well.  Nucingen  started  to-night  for  Brnssels.  He 
must  file  his  schedule  if  he  cannot  arrange  a  settlement  This 
very  morning  Delphine  petitioned  for  the  separation  of  her 
estate.    You  may  still  save  your  fortune.' 

"'How?'  faltered  Godefroid;  the  blood  turned  to  ice  in  hia 


veins. 
(.-  < 


Simply  write  to  the  Baron  de  Nucingen,  antedating  your 
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letter  a  fortnight,  and  instruct  him  to  invest  all  your  capital 
in  shares.' — Ratitignac  suggested  Clapuron  and  Couipuny,  and 
continued — 'You  havi'  a  fortnight,  u  month,  possibly  three 
months,  in  which  to  realize  and  make  sometlung ;  the  shares 
are  still  going  up ' 

"  'But  d'Aiglemont,  who  was  here  at  breakfast  with  us,  haa 
a  million  in  Nucingen's  bank/ 

"  'Look  here ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  enough 
of  these  shares  to  cover  it ;  and  besides,  1  am  not  his  friend, 
I  cannot  betray  Nucingen's  confidence.  You  must  not  speak 
to  d'Aiglemont.  If  you  say  a  word,  you  must  answer  to  me 
for  the  consequences.' 

"Godefroid  stood  stock  still  for  ten  minutes. 

'"Do  you  accept?  Y'es  or  no!'  said  the  inexorable  Ras- 
tignac. 

"Godefroid  took  up  the  pen,  wrote  at  Rastignac's  dictation, 
and  signed  his  name. 

"  'My  poor  cousin  !'  he  cried. 

"'Each  for  himself,'  said  Rastignac.  'And  there  is  one 
more  settled  !'  he  added  to  himself  as  he  left  Beaudenord. 

"While  Rastignac  was  mamvuvring  thus  in  Paris,  imagine 
the  state  of  things  on  the  Bourse.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  pro- 
vincial, a  stupid  creature,  once  asked  me  as  we  came  past  the 
Bourse  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  what  all  that 
crowd  of  chatterers  was  doing,  what  they  could  possibly  find  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  why  they  were  wandering  to  and  fro 
when  business  in  public  securities  was  over  for  the  day.  'My 
friend,'  said  I,  'they  have  made  their  meal,  and  now  they  are 
digesting  it;  while  they  digest  it,  they  gossip  about  their 
neighbors,  or  there  would  be  no  commercial  security  in  Paris. 
Concerns  are  floated  here,  such  and  such  a  man — Palma,  for 
instance,  who  is  something  the  same  here  as  Sinard  at  the 
Academie  Royale  des  Sciences — Palma  says,  "Let  the  specula- 
tion be  made !"  and  the  speculation  is  made.'  " 

"What  a  man  that  Hebrew  is,"  put  in  Blondet ;  "he  has  not 
had  a  university  eiiuoation,  but  a  universal  education.  And 
universal  does  not  in  his  case  mean  superficial;  whatever  he 
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knows,  he  knows  to  the  bottom.  He  has  a  genius,  an  intuitive 
faculty  for  business.  He  is  the  oracle  of  all  the  lynxes  that 
rule  the  Paris  market ;  they  will  not  touch  an  investment  until 
Palma  has  looked  into  it.  He  looks  solemn,  he  listens, 
ponders,  and  reflects:  his  interlocutor  thinks  that  after  this 
consideration  he  has  come  round  his  man,  till  Palma  says, 
'This  will  not  do  for  me.' — The  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  Palma,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  he  and  Werbrust 
were  partners  for  ten  years,  and  there  was  never  the  shadow  of 
a  disagreement  between  them." 

"That  is  the  way  with  the  very  strong  or  the  very  weak; 
any  two  between  the  extremes  full  out  and  lose  no  time  in 
making  enemies  of  each  other,"  said  Couture. 

"Nucingen,  you  see,  had  neatly  and  skilfully  put  a  little 
bombshell  under  the  colonnades  of  the  Bouriio,  and  towards 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  exploded. — 'Here  is  something 
serious;  have  you  heard  the  news?'  asked  du  Tillct,  drawing 
Werbrust  into  a  corner.  'Here  is  Xucingen  gone  off  to  Brus- 
sels, and  his  wife  petitioning  for  the  separation  of  her  estate.' 

"'Are  you  and  he  in  it  together  for  a  liquidation?'  asked 
Werbrust,  smiling. 

"'No  foolery,  Werbrust,'  said  du  Tillet.  'You  know  the 
holders  of  his  paper.  Now,  look  h<>re.  There  is  business  in  it. 
Shares  in  this  new  concern  of  ours  have  gone  up  twenty  per 
cent  already ;  they  will  go  up  to  fivc-nnd-lwcnty  by  the  end  of 
the  quarter ;  you  know  why.  They  are  going  to  pay  a  splendid 
dividend.' 

"  'Sly  dog,'  said  Werbrust.  'Oct  along  with  you  ;  you  are  a 
devil  with  long  and  sharp  claws,  and  you  have  them  deep  in 
the  butter.' 

"  'Just  let  me  speak,  or  we  shall  not  have  time  to  operate. 
I  hit  on  the  idea  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  news.  I  positively 
saw  Mme.  de  Nucingen  crying ;  she  is  afraid  for  her  fortune.' 

"'Poor  little  thing!'  said  the  old  Alsacien  Jew,  with  an 
ironical  expression.    'Well  ?'  he  added,  as  du  Tillet  was  silent. 

"  'Well.  At  my  place  I  have  a  thousand  shares  of  a  thousand 
francs  in  our  concern ;  Nucingen  handed  them  over  to  me  to 
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put  on  the  market,  do  you  understand?  Oood.  Now  let  us 
buy  up  a  million  of  NiipinjrenV  paper  at  a  discount  of  ten  or 
twenty  por  cent,  and  we  shall  make  a  handsome  percentage  out 
of  it.  We  shall  be  debtors  and  eredilors  both :  confusion  will 
be  worked !  But  we  must  set  about  it  carefully,  or  the  holders 
may  imagine  that  wo  are  operating  in  Nucingen's  interests.' 

"Then  Werbrust  understood.  Ho  squeezed  du  Tillet's  hand 
with  an  expression  such  as  a  woman's  face  wears  when  she  is 
playing  her  neighbor  a  trick. 

"Martin  Falleix  came  up. — *Well,  have  you  heard  the 
news?'  he  asked.    'Nucingen  has  stopped  payment.' 

"'Pooh,'  said  Werbrust,  *pray  don't  noise  it  about;  give 
those  thj.t  hold  his  paper  a  chance.' 

"  'What  is  the  cause  of  the  smash ;  do  you  know  ?'  put  in 
Clai)aron. 

"  'You  know  nothing  about  it.'  said  du  Tillet.  'There  isn't 
any  smash.  Payment  will  be  made  in  full.  Nucingen  will  start 
again;  T  shall  find  him  all  the  money  he  wants.  I  know  the 
causes  .>f  the  suspension.  He  has  put  all  his  capital  into  Mexi- 
can securities,  and  they  are  sending  him  metal  in  return;  old 
Spanish  cannon  cast  in  such  an  insane  fashion  that  they 
melted  down  gold  and  bell-metal  and  cluirch  plate  for  it,  and 
all  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Indies.  The 
specie  is  slow  in  coming,  and  the  dear  Baron  is  hard  up.  That 
is  all.' 

"  'It  is  a  fact,'  said  Werbrust ;  'I  am  taking  his  paper  myself 
at  twenty  per  cent  discount.' 

"The  news  spread  swift  as  fire  in  a  straw  rick.  The  most 
contradictory  reports  got  about.  But  such  confidence  was  felt 
in  the  firm  after  the  two  previous  suspensions,  that  every  one 
stuck  to  Nucingen's  paper.  'Palma  must  lend  us  a  hand,' 
said  Werbrust. 

"Now  Palraa  was  the  Keller's  oracle,  and  the  Kellers  were 
brimful  of  Nucingen's  paper.  A  hint  from  Palma  would  be 
enough.  Werbrust  arranged  with  Palma,  and  he  rang  the 
alarm  bell.  There  was  a  panic  next  day  on  the  Bourse.  The 
Kellers,  acting  on  Palma's  advice,  let  go  Nucingen's  paper 
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at  ten  per  cent  of  loss;  they  set  the  example  on  'Change  for 
they  were  supposed  to  know  very  well  what  they  were  about, 
laillefer  followed  up  with  three  hundred  thousand  francs  at 
a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  Martin  Falleix  with  two 
hundred  thousand  at  fifteen.  Gigonnet  saw  what  was  goinir 
on.  He  heli)ed  to  spread  the  panic,  with  a  view  to  buyiM 
up  Nucingen's  paper  himself  and  making  a  commission  of 
two  or  three  per  cent  out  of  Werbrust. 
"In  a  corner  of  the  Bourse  he  came  upon  poor  Matifat,  who 

had  three  hundred   thousand   francs   in   Nucingen's   bank. 

:u    i  f.  '/^"^'^  *°**  haggard,  lK?hcld  the  terrible  Gigonnet. 

the  bill-discounter  of  his  old  quarter,  coming  up  to  worry  him. 

He  shuddered  m  spite  of  himself. 
"  'Things  are  looking  bad.    There  is  a  crisis  on  hand.     Nu- 

cmgen  is  compounding  with  h  s  rreditors.     But  this  does  not 

interest  you.  Daddy  Matifat;  you  are  out  of  business  ' 

Oh  well,  you  are  mistaken,  Gigonnet ;  I  am  in  for  three 

hundred  thousand  francs.     I  mean,  to  speculate  in  Spanish 

"  Then  you  have  saved  your  money.  Spanish  bonds  would 
have  swept  everything  away;  whereas  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
you  something  like  fifty  per  cent  for  your  account  with  Nu- 
cmgen.'  »i."  x^u 

"  'You  are  very  keen  about  it,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Matifat 
I  never  knew  a  banker  yet  that  paid  less  than  fifty  per  cent" 
Ah,  If  It  were  only  a  matter  of  ten  per  cent  cf  los*-'  added 
the  retired  man  of  drugs. 
"  'Well,  will  you  take  fifteen?'  asked  Gigonnet. 

« in"""/""^  ^"7  ''^''°  "^""^  "'  '*  «^™«  ^  ^^''  said  Matifat. 
uood-night. 

"'Will  you  tab  twelve?' 

"'Done,'  said  Gigmnet. 

"Before  night  two  millions  had  been  bought  up  in  the 
names  of  the  three  chance-united  confederates,  and  posted  by 
du  TiUet  to  the  debit  side  of  Nucingen's  account.  Next  day 
they  drew  their  premium.  ^ 

"The  dainty  little  old  Baroness  d'Aldrigger  was  at  break- 
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fast  with  her  two  daughters  and  Godefroid,  when  Rastignac 
came  in  with  a  diplomatic  air  to  steer  the  conversation  on  the 
financial  crisis.  The  Baron  de  Xucingen  felt  a  lively  regard 
for  the  d'Aldrigger  family;  he  was  prepared,  if  things  wont 
amiss,  to  cover  the  Baroness'  account  with  his  best  securities, 
to  wit,  some  shares  in  the  argentiferous  lead-mines,  but  the 
application  must  come  from  the  lady. 

"  'Poor  Nucingen  !'  said  the  Baroness.  *What  can  have  be- 
come of  him?' 

"  *He  is  in  Belgium.  His  wife  is  petitioning  for  a  separa- 
tion of  her  property ;  but  he  has  gone  to  see  if  he  can  arrange 
with  some  bankers  to  see  him  through.' 

"'Dear  me!  That  reminds  me  of  my  poor  hasband!  Dear 
M.  de  Rastignac,  how  you  must  feel  this,  so  attached  as  you  are 
to  the  house !' 

"  'If  all  the  indifferent  are  covered,  his  personal  friends 
will  be  rewarded  later  on.  He  will  pull  through;  he  is  a 
clever  man.' 

"  'An  honest  man,  above  all  things,'  said  the  Baroness. 

"A  month  later,  Nucingen  met  all  his  liabilities,  with  no 
formalities  beyond  the  letters  by  which  creditors  signified 
the  investments  which  they  preferred  to  take  in  exchange  for 
their  capital ;  and  with  no  action  on  the  part  of  other  banks 
beyond  registering  the  transfer  of  Nucingen's  paper  for  the 
investments  in  favor. 

"While  du  Tillet,  Werbrust,  Claparon,  Gigonnet,  and  others 
that  thought  themselves  clever  were  fetching  in  Nucingen's 
paper  from  abroad  with  a  premium  of  one  per  cent — for  it 
was  still  worth  their  while  to  exchange  it  for  securities  in  a 
rising  market — there  was  all  the  more  talk  on  the  Bourse, 
because  there  was  nothing  now  to  fear.  They  babbled  over 
Nucingen ;  he  was  discussed  and  judged ;  they  even  slandered 
him.  His  luxurious  life,  his  enterprises !  When  a  man  has 
80  much  on  his  hands,  he  overreaches  himself,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 

"The  talk  was  at  its  height,  when  several  people  were  greatly 
astonished   to   receive   letters   from   Geneva,    Basel,   Milan, 
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Naples   Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  London,  in  which  their  cor- 

ryndents  previously  advised  of  the  failure,  informed  thm 

.at  somebody  was  offering  one  per  cent  for  N^cingen's  pape  " 

There  is  something  up,'  said  the  lynxes  of  the  Bourse.  ^  ^     " 

Mme  I  Vn       "^'^r  "■'"'"  ^"^  g'-^^ted  the  application  for 
Mme  de  .\ueingen's  separation  as  to  her  estate,  and  the  ques- 
lion   became  still   more  complicated.     The   n;wsnaper8   an 
nounced  the  return  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Nucingen  from  a  jour 

well-known  Belgian  hrm  to  resume  the  working  of  some  coal- 

on  the^Boursf "  ?'  ''"^"'  ^'"  «"^«"  ^""-^^  ^PP-red 
on  the  Bourse  and  never  even  took  the  trouble  to  contradict 

hro^rl7'  '"'"'^''"^  "^^'"^*  '""^-     "^  «<--°ed  to  reply 

Tards  the  Ih  '"'  ?'^'''°^  '^  ^^«"^"^-  «'^  -^^^s  after- 
wards, the  Bordeaux  shipping  intelligence  announced  that 
t^^o  vessels  M.th  cargoes  of  bullion  to  the  amount  of  seven 
millions,  consigned  to  the  firm  of  Nuciiigen,  were  lying  inThe 

"Then  it  was  plain  to  Palma,  Werbrust,  and  du  Tillet  that 
the  trick  had  been  played.     Nobody  else  was  any  tie  w  ser 

/^K,  r.f^°^^'  '^"""^'^  *'>«  «^^«o«  h-  which  the  In!,; 

bubble  had  been  created,  saw  that  it  had  been  prepa  L^  o 
ctTnEurlpr^'  ^""^'^"^^^  ^'"""^^^  ''^  ^-^^^  «-- 
fn.?r*'?"^  understood  nothing  of  all  this,  but  he  had  the 
our  hundred  thousand  francs  which  Nucingen  had  allowed 
^Z:  Z'r  *'^  ^^"^'^^  '""^P'  -d  he  portioned  I^s 
hf      ..  p'^!?^'"'°°*'  ^*  *  h^°t  ^™™  his  cousin  Beaudenord 

1  TnnlH       1  f  r  *'  "'^^^P'  *^°  P^^  ^"^^t  "P-  his  millTon  if 
he  «ou  d  undertake  to  convert  it  into  shares  in  a  canal  which 

n^nl     n         ?  '"  ''""°^""  ^^''^'•^^^  *^^°^^  -^h  the  GoveJn 
ncnt    to    such    purpose    that    the    concessionaires    find    it 
to  their  interest  not  to  finish  their  scheme.     Charles  Grandet 
nnp  ored  Delphine's  lover   to  use  his  interest  to  secure  share 

1  ve  rtlu.  "  rf /''  ',"  "^'-  ^'"^  ^''^'^^^''her  Ra.tignac 
Ila.ved  the  part  of  Law  for  ten  days;  he  had  the  prettiest 
duchesses  in  France  praying  Ixim  to  allot  shares  to  theL,  and 
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to-day  the  younp  man  very  likely  has  an  income  of  forty  thou- 
sand iivrcs,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  argentiferous 
lead-mines." 

"If  ever)'  one  was  better  off,  who  can  have  lost?"  asked 
Finot. 

"Hear  th.  conclusion,"  rejoined  Bixiou.  "The  Marquis 
d'Aiglcmont  and  Ueaudenord  (1  put  them  forward  as  two  ex- 
amples out  of  many)  kept  their  allotted  shares,  enticed  by  the 
so-called  dividend  that  fell  due  a  few  months  afterwards. 
They  had  another  three  per  cent  on  their  capital,  they  sang 
Nucingen's  praises,  and  took  his  part  at  a  time  when  every- 
body suspected  that  he  was  going  bankrupt.  Go'efroid 
married  his  beloved  Isaure  and  took  shares  in  the  mines  to  the 
value  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  Nucingens  gave  a 
ball  even  more  splendid  than  people  expected  of  them  on  the 
occasion  of  tne  wedding;  Delphine's  present  to  the  bride  was 
a  charming  set  of  rubies.  Isaure  daiiced,  a  happy  wife,  a  girl 
no  longer.  The  little  Baroness  was  more  than  ever  a  Shep- 
herdess of  the  Alps.  The  ball  was  at  its  height  when  Malvina, 
the  Andalouse  of  Musset's  poem,  heard  du  Tillet's  voice 
drily  advising  her  to  take  Desroehes.  Desroches,  wanned 
to  the  right  degree  by  Rastignac  and  Nucingen,  tried  to 
come  to  an  understanding  financially ;  but  at  the  first  hint  oi 
shares  in  the  mines  for  the  bride's  portion,  he  broke  off  and 
went  back  to  the  Matifat's  in  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  only 
to  find  the  accursed  canal  shares  which  Gigonnet  had  foisted 
on  Matifat  in  lieu  of  cash. 

"They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  crash.  The  firm  of 
Claparon  did  business  on  too  large  a  scale,  the  capital  was 
locked  up,  the  concern  ceased  to  serve  its  purposes,  or  to  pay 
dividends,  though  the  speculations  were  sound.  These  mis- 
fortunes coincided  with  the  events  of  1827.  In  1829  it  was 
too  well  known  that  Claparon  was  a  man  of  straw  set  up  by 
the  two  giants;  he  fell  from  his  pedestal.  Shares  that  had 
fetched  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  francs  fell  to  four  hundred, 
though  intrinsically  they  were  worth  six.  Nucingen,  know- 
ing their  value,  bought  them  up  at  four. 
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ance    and    all    that    was    left    was    prudently    invested    L 
the  three  per  cents  at  seventy-five     Godefro.d   +>,!.- 
gay  and  careless   bachelor  who  had   WvIT    'Jk    '""^^'^^e 

His  f„™d.?-They  wtfll  oTL™' ' H  :';^,.&  aI 
astomshment  and  pr„mi.e,.  -What!  my  de„  3  nu 
count  upon  me'     Pnnr  faU^r^v       j  \^    ^  ,  °°y '     ^h! 

^and  livres     And  at  tM«       ^       ?  "u  '°'°'""  ^^  ^'^^t  thou- 
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of  France  of  Nucingen  and  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  has  not  stopped  payment  since  1830,  but  still  I 
hear  that  he  has  something  like  seventeen  millions.  He  put 
faith  in  'he  Ordinances  of  July,  sold  out  of  all  his  invest- 
ments, and  boldly  put  his  money  into  the  funds  when  the 
three  per  cents  stood  at  forty-five.  He  persuaded  the 
Tuileries  that  this  was  done  out  of  devotion,  and  about  the 
samo  time  he  and  du  Tillet  between  them  swallowed  down 
three  millions  belonging  to  that  great  scamp  Philippe  Bridau. 

"Quite  lately  our  Baron  was  walking  along  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  on  his  way  to  the  Bois  when  he  met  the  Baroness  d'Al- 
drigger  under  the  colonnade.  The  little  old  lady  wore  a  tiny 
green  bonnet  with  a  rose-colored  lining,  a  flowered  gown,  and 
a  mantilla ;  altogether,  she  was  more  than  ever  the  Shepherd- 
ess of  the  Alps.  She  could  no  more  be  made  to  understand 
the  causes  of  her  poverty  than  the  sources  of  her  wealth.  As 
she  went  along,  leaning  upon  poor  Malvina,  that  model  of 
heroic  devotion,  she  seemed  to  be  the  young  girl  and  Malvina 
the  old  mother.     Wirth  followed  them,  carrying  an  umbrella. 

"  'Dere  are  beoples  whose  vordune  I  vound  it  imbossible  to 
make,'  said  the  Baron,  addressing  his  companion  (M.  Cointet, 
a  cabinet  minister).  'Now  dot  de  baroxysm  off  brincibles  haf 
bassed  off,  chust  reinshtate  dot  boor  Peautenord.' 

"So  Beaudenord  went  back  to  his  desk,  thanks  to  Nucin- 
gen's  good  offices;  and  the  d'Aldriggers  extol  Nucingen  as  a 
hero  of  friendship,  for  he  always  sends  the  little  Shepherdess 
of  the  Alps  and  her  daughters  invitations  to  his  balls.  No 
creature  whatsoever  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Baron 
yonder  three  times  did  his  best  to  plunder  the  public  without 
breaking  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  enriched  people  in  spite 
of  himself.  No  one  has  a  word  to  say  against  him. 
If  anybody  should  suggest  that  a  big  capitalist  often  is 
another  word  for  a  cut-throat,  it  would  be  a  most  egregious 
calumny.  If  stocks  rise  and  fall,  if  property  improves  and 
depreciates,  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  are  caused  by  a 
common  movement,  a  something  in  the  air,  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  subject  like  other  tides  to  lunar  influences.     The  great 
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print "  ^  ^''^^  °^^«^  s^»  anywhere  in 

"And  that  is?" 

ww^re  ;m':^™;;t?.^  '^^ "« "'-  ^'  «-*'■. 

JThen  what  are  you  for?"  asked  Finot. 
Hot  absolute  government,  the  onlv  kin^  «^ 

Sl^r'^f  {  '"''■'''''•    ^^«  ^-g  can  pardoL':  ?rtdu 
ent  bankrupt;  he  cannot  do  anything  for  the  victims     Th. 
letter  of  the  law  is  fatal  to  modern  society  "  ^^ 

Just  get  that  into  the  electors'  heads !"  said  Bixiou 

Some  one  has  undertaken  to  do  it  " 
"Who?" 

"Time.     As  the  Bishop  of  Leon  aaiA   T, »«>,+,   • 

t^mor  h?  1  ^*"°^^^  '^y  -^'  ^"  "«  ^Kiid^rS 
to  monarchical  government  in  one  form  or  another.'" 

us  rise  £  go'''  ""^  """""^^y  ""'''  '^'''"  ''^^  ^'^-''  hearing 

'"There  always  is  somebody  next  door,"  retorted  Bixiou 
But  he  must  have  been  drunk."  -omou. 

PAsn,  Jfovember  IKI, 
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\Le  Medecin  de  Campagne  was  issued  in  September,  1833 
in  two  volumes,  containing  thirty-six  chapters.  The  next 
year  U  was  published  in  four  volumes,  with  a  rearrangen.ent 
of  chapters.  The  edition  of  183G  substituted  seven  parts  for 
ho  previous  chapter  divisions.     In  183U  these  parts  were  re- 

.Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Campagne"  of  the  "Comedy."  Gogue- 
at  s  sketch  of  Napoleon's  career  had  been  previously  pub- 
.«hed  in  separate  form,  both  in  L'Europe  LUterair/,  June 

"Hi«I        /°1^'°  *  '""^^  ^"^"'"^   ^^^-^2)    "'^^•-•r  the  title 
Histoire  de  1  Lmpereur,  Racontee  dans  une  Grange  par  uu 
Vieux  Soldat."     The  book  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  war 
connected  by  its  characters  with  the  rest  of  the  "Comedy  " 

nf  isJ'?^'!,^*^^^*'^^  '°  *^^  "^'^^'"^«  ^«  J«  ^''c  Privee" 
I    I    I  ;'!?f  '°*°  ^°"'  '^^P^^'"''  «'"««  suppressed,  the  first 
of  which  had  been  printed  in  La  Silhouette,  April  1    1830 
in  1842,  the  story  entered  the  "Comedy."     The  chief  char-' 
mrJu-  .°°V'"^«PP«"'  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Wile.  Thirion  becomes  the  Mme.  Camusot  de  Marville  already 
incountered  in  "Le  Cabinet  des  Antiques,"  and  Mile    Rti 
frinn,  whose  family  we  have  heard  of,  becomes  Mme.  Tiphaine 
tl..-  social  queen  of  Provins  ("Pierrette"),     filie  Magus  has 
krn  met  before;  Vergniaud  figures  in  the  story  that  follows 
-Napoleon,  It  may  be  remarked,  is  brought  on  the  scene  again 
■n     Lne  Ttoebreuse  Affaire,"  and  elsewhere,  and  is  used 
about  as  often  as  Balzac's  favorite,  Louis  XVIII.,  who  has 
already  appeared  several  times. 


•  Copyright.  1800,  bjr  Thomas  Y.  CroweU  A  ConipMif . 
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Le  Colonel  Chaberl  was  flrnt  printwl  in  L'Artitte,  February 
20,  27,  March  (J,  13,  183^,  undor  the  title  of  "La  Trans- 
action," with  four  8ub<li visions.  The  same  year,  as  "Fi*- 
Comte  Chabcrt,"  ii  entered  a  miscellany,  "Salmigondis."  lu 
1835,  entitled  "I^a  Comtesse  k  Deux  Maris,"  it  was  included 
among  the  "Scenes  do  la  Vie  Parisienne."  In  1844,  with 
previous  divisions  suppressed  and  under  its  present  title,  it 
entered  the  "Comedy,"  still  remaining  among  the  "Parisian 
Scenes."  Balzac's  notes  transferred  it  to  the  "Scenes  de  la 
Vie  Privee."  Chal>ert  himself  does  not  reappear;  his  wife  is 
made  slight  use  of  in  "Les  Employes."  She  became  the  last 
mistress  of  Ijouis  XVIII.  Derville,  Godeschal,  Desroches, 
and  Crottat  are  legal  personages  already  familiar.  Delbecq 
is  not  fui-ther  employed.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  story 
was  soon,  and  more  than  once,  put  on  the  Parisian  .-^tagc.  j 


.;f: 


"Le  Medecin  de  Campagne"  was  very  near  to  Balzac's  heart, 
and  it  still  appeals  to  some  of  his  admirers  as  profoundly 
as  any  other  book  in  the  "Comedy,"  but  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  popular.  The  reasons  for  the  latter  fact  are  not 
far  to  seek;  as  for  the  grounds  of  Balzac's  affection,  he  has 
himself  set  them  forth  fully  in  his  letters. 

Late  in  May,  1833,  he  wrote  Mme.  Hanska  that  it  was  "a 
work  of  predilection" — a  gospel,  a  book  to  be  read  at  all  hours 
— one  that  contained  a  thought  of  her  on  every  page.  The 
preceding  autumn  he  had  informed  the  publisher,  Marae,  that 
he  had  long  desired  to  write  a  book  that  should  be  really 
popular,  like  "Paul  and  Virginia"  or  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field"— he  thought  he  had  such  a  book  to  offer  in  the 
"Medecin  de  Campagne."  Later  he  made  the  same  avowal 
to  Mme.  Carraud,  and  declared  that  the  work  had  cost  him 
more  laboi  than  "Louis  Lambert" — that  there  was  not  a 
phrase  or  an  idea  that  had  not  been  revised  time  and 
again.     But    although    sensitive    souls    like    the    Duches.« 

(Vol.  XVIU) 
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D-Abrant6«  wept  over  .1...  story  ,.f    Xa,K,k.„n   a.  told  by 

fom-d  to  write  Mrne.   CHrrau.l  in  (Xtobfr    ISTJ    »h!f  I 
..k  had  ,..„  ....ved  wah  torrent,  o^a,!::;.  ''/l  'p.^Lrve:i 
niH  (.ouraep,  howevor   uml  in  i«i-  i  i    .       "^  l'"?"«rvea 

I  urlhcrmore  ,t  „,„,„,  „  p„„i„|  ,|,.,,.„  f     , 

alily  iiuidu  use  111  liU ,(orj.  "itimn 

Vcl  .8  generally  happene  in  .mli  cu«..,,  lli„  ,„ull  -n,  „„. 

»  ...gelher  on  „„c  side.     A  public,  thu,  1,  d  Wen  l-™'  U 

Xn!'' iTAu  t::t  ;;:::"."■  •''--;•  -''■  "'°- 

But  the  Mory  coi,tui„e,l  i„  "l^  Jifj,.,.,,,  j^.  Ca„.p  "  ''  'l- 
-  »  .Khl .,  to  be  negligible.  Kve„,»  tlia,  would"  tiCt  hi™ 
-de  a  novelette  wea.  ,«dded  .ith  rural  dejp™  „„" 
«.lh  d,»eu,si„„s  of  e«„„„,ic  and  poli.ieal  topie"  "„,it  . 
't.""'."'"?"'--^  ,l,a,  ,,,i,H,  ,„  i:  .,  novel 'but™    in 

-«de.on.day.    Thea;:.ri^„:;|-^^^^^^^^ 

a  j,ieui  DOCK.  It  does  not  be  one  to  the  cIam  n# 
.tones  ^  the  ,«d  of  „Weh  stand,  'TheVrear  of  wX 
Md,    becau«,  althougii  it  appeals  profoundly  to  the  H^H. 
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it  also  appeals  profoundly  to  the  mind.  It  demands  more 
thought  than  we  are  wont  to  give  to  imaginative  literature ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  feel  jiistilied  in  regarding  it  as  a  mere  treat- 
ise, however  fine.  We  fall  back  therefore,  on  the  statement 
that  it  is  a  great  book  of  one  sort  or  another,  which  binds  us 
to  prove  nothing  save  the  existence  of  the  elements  of  great- 
ness in  proper  combination. 

This  task  is  not  difficult.     As  characters  Benassis,  Genestas, 
La  Fo.sseuse,  the  old  soldiers,  and  almost  every  villager  de- 
scribed could  hardly  be  better  drawn.    As  short  narratives  the 
accounts  of  their  lives  given  by  Benassis  and  Genestas  are 
excellent,  and  Goguelat's  apotheosis  of  Napoleon  is  beyond 
all    praise.     Shakespeare   never   expressed   the   soul    of   the 
natural  man,  the  son  of  the  soil,  better  than  Balzac  did  in 
this  unique  recital.     As  for  situations,  scenes,  and  descrip- 
tions, this  book,  the  evolution  of  which  is  excellent  apart  from 
the  disproportionate  scantiness  of  plot,  can  hold  its  own  with 
any  other  of  Balzac's.     Read,  for  example,  the  few  lines  that 
tell  how  the  cure,  the  choir-boy,  the  sacristan,  and  the  old  men 
and  women  came  to  administer  the  last  rites  to  the  poor 
cretin.     Or  else  read  the  description  of  the  old  Gondrin,  to- 
gether with  the  conversation  Benassis  and  Genestas  had  with 
him.     If  descriptions  of  external   nature  are  wanted,  the 
'^edecin"  will  furnish  them  in  abundance ;  it  abounds  also 
in  mature  reflections  on   human   nature,  on  the  principles 
of  government,  and  on  t'.o  trend  of  modern  civilization. 

It  is  in  these  reflections,  wiiieli  are  attributed  mainly  to 
Benassis— see  especially  the  account  of  the  dinner  given  by 
him— that  Balzac's  gospel  is  partly  expressed.  The  rest  of 
this  gospel  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Benassis— in  his  uplifting 
the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  little  commune  and  changing 
them  into  model  if  humble  citizens.  Balzac,  fully  as  much  a? 
Carlyle,  was  a  believer  in  great  men  whether  good  or  bad- 
he  gives  us  a  Vautrin  as  well  as  a  Benassis — and  critics,  in  our 

(Vol.  XVUI) 
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leveling,  democratic  age,  have  not  failed  to  rate  him  soundly 
on  thisjcore.  Yet,  while  blind  to  some  of  the  virtues  of  demc>- 
eracy  Balzac  exposed  many  of  its  faults  most  impressively, 
and  with  all  his  belief  in  great  men  he  believed  fully  in  socia 
ovolution.     What  he  desired  was  to  see  unselfish  great  men, 
like  Benassis,  direct  social  forces  for  the  public  good-which 
IS  exactly  what  all  clear-sighted  patriots  desire  to-day.     In 
the    Medecm"  he  showed  what  one  man,  especially  a  physi- 
cian,  could  accomplish  in  one  locality  by  perfectly  practical 
means,  such  as  applying  the  principles  of  sanitation  and  the 
fl   «     ^    '°*^°*''  ^^^^^^^'^'  Balzac's  gospel  is  the  gospel 
of  the    good  citizen"  clubs  of  our  own  day.     If  his  message  be 
talse,  we  approach  a  new  century  with  little  hope,  for  surely 
representative  democratic  government  is  as  liable  to  grave 
charges  in  1900  as  it  was  in  1833.     Of  course,  we  cannot  quite 
excuse  Balzac  s  recalcitrancy  in  extolling  monarchy  and  a  par- 
ticular church  as  the  chief  correctives  of  the  evils  he  laid  bare 
but  this  recalcitrancy  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
noble  philanthropy  and  the  profound  phUosophy  exhibited 
throughout  a  book  which  every  thoughtful   reader  should 
cherish. 

Noble  philanthropy— that  is  what  the  "M^decin  de  Cam- 
pagne '  stands  for.     The  phrase  sums  up  the  character  of 
Benassis  and  also  describes  a  most  important  feature  of  the 
more  complex  genius  of  his  creator.     Balzac  was  an  egoist 
but  he  was  also  a  philanthropist.     In  his  schemes  for  great 
wealth  he  always  had  the  public  interest  in  view,  and  when 
he  wished  the  "M^decin"  to  sell  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies,  he  also  wished  it  to  carrj  his  gospel  of  rural 
m.nomy   into   every   hamlet,    not   merely   in    France,    but 
throughout  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  series,  "Scenes  of  Country  Life  »  which 
we  have  now  entered,  gives  evidence  of  the  same  painstaking 
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study  and  preparation  that  we  have  found  characterizing  the 
preceding  series.  Balzac  did  not  live  to  complete  his  stories 
of  rural  life,  but  he  wrote  three  out  of  the  five  he  planned,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  two  not  written  he  could  have 
equaled  the  nobility  of  the  "Medecin"  or  the  power  of  "Les 
Paysans."  Still,  as  he  gave  us  the  careers  of  the  physician 
and  the  preacher,  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  did  not  live  to  write 
about  the  third  of  his  trio  of  social  pillars,  the  advocate, 
M-ho  would  doubtless  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
proposed  story,  "The  Justice  of  the  Peace."  Some  of  us  may 
regret,  too,  being  deprived  of  the  further  history  of  Genestas 
and  of  the  attractive  La  Fosscuse — a  character  of  the  excep- 
tionally sensitive  class  that  includes  Seraphita  and  the  Ga- 
brielle  of  "L'Enfant  Maudit." 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  "La  Vendetta."  If  it  cannot 
be  classed  with  Balzac's  great  novelettes  or  short  stories,  it  is 
at  least  full  of  good  things  that  would  help  to  make  the 
reputation  of  a  lesser  writer.  The  scene  in  which  Piombo 
confronts  Napoleon  is  fine,  as  are  also  those  in  which  the 
old  man  and  Genevra  display  their  Corsican  obstinacy.  Per- 
haps the  decline  and  fall  of  the  young  couple  is  a  little  un- 
natural, but  the  moral  lesson  taught  by  the  fate  attending 
filial  disobedience  and  parental  cruelty  is  very  impressive, 
and  a  terrible  pathos  broods  over  the  close  of  the  story.  The 
character  of  young  Porta  is  not  specially  well  drawn,  how- 
ever, and  the  painter,  Servin,  seems  to  be  a  little  less  con- 
cerned about  the  convenances  of  life  than  one  would  expect  a 
teacher  of  fashionable  girls  to  be. 

As  for  "Ixj  Colonel  Chabert"  there  shall  be  no  question  of 
qualified  praise  here.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
pathetic  stories  Balzac  ever  wrote,  and  hardly  requires  com- 
ment. The  true  military  hero  has  rarely  if  ever  been  better 
drawn.  From  his  first  entrance  into  Derville's  office  to  his 
last  "Vive  Napoleon"  at  the  hospital,  he  retains  our  interest 
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and  our  mgard.     His  description  of  his  sufTerings  at  Eylau 
and  afterwards  is  as  simple  and  grand  as  his  character.     It 
impres,ses  us  as   it   did   Dorvilk.     His   treatment   of   Ver- 
gniaud  and  of  his  own  false  wife  is  nobly  consistent  with  his 
character  yet  at  first  he  could  rejoice  in  the  allowance  given 
him  by  Derville  because  it  would  enable  him  once  more  to 
smoke  cigars.     Perhaps  some  readers  will  think  that  he  plays 
the  fool  when  his  wife,  who  is  by  no  moans  so  strong  as  Mme 
d  i^spard,  cajoles  him  so  grossly;  but  follv,  from  the  world's 
point  of  view,  and  nobility  are  often  seen  allied  in  simple 
characters.     Derville  was  right   in  dissuading  the   Colonel 
from  going  to  the  column  in  the  Place  de  Vendome  and  ex- 
claiming "I   am    Colonel   Chabert  who   broke   the   Russian 
square  at  Eylau";  but  we  will  imitate  the  bronze,  and  recog- 
nize him.  => 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us  the 
trench  Enoch  Arden,"  although  in  prose,  is  far  superior  to 
he  English  one.  For  readers  inclined  to  deny  this  proposi- 
tion ,t  may  be  stated  in  compensation  that  the' opening  scene 
m  Derville  s  office  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than  the  similar 
scene  m  «Un  Debut  dans  la  Vic,"  and  a  clear  proof  that 
J  alzac  kept  his  eyes  open  when  as  a  mere  vouth  he  served 
along  with  Scribe,  in  one  of  the  most  prom'inent  law  offices 
m  Paris.* 

W.  P.  Thent. 

•See  BaiTiere.  p.  187.    See  aim  the  dedication  to  "  Un  fiplaxJe  sous  U  Tp™.,,  .. 

"«y  fc^^^lded  that  BaUac  in  March,  1835.  wmto  Mme~^„sr  thatch  J 

f<.und"  Colonel  Chal«rt  "  lacking  iu  ta.t...  and  truth  and  had  s^nt  Sn  v  d.™ 

".>l>rovlng  it.    It  had  cost  him  as  much  labor  as  "Tlie  C-homins^'    Hrd„fhM^ 

exaggerated,  but  .t  lea,,  he  hi«l  reawn  to  te  proud  of  hL  ^Tccesa.  """ 
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THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 

"For  a  wounded  heart— ahadow  aad  silence." 

To  my  Mother. 

I. 

THE  CODNTBYSIDK  AND  THE  MAN 

On  a  lovely  spring  morning  in  the  year  18C9,  a  man  of  fifty 
or  thereabouts  was  wending  his  way  on  horseback  along  the 
mountain  road  that  leads  to  a  large  village  near  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  This  village  is  the  market  town  of  a  populous 
canton  that  lies  within  the  limits  of  a  valley  of  some  conaid- 
erable  length.  The  melting  of  the  snows  had  filled  the 
boulder-strewn  bed  of  the  torrent  (often  drj-)  that  flows 
through  this  valley,  which  is  closely  shut  in  between  two 
parallel  mountain  barriers,  above  which  the  peaks  of  Savoy 
and  of  Dauphin6  tower  on  every  side. 

All  the  scenery  of  the  country  that  lies  between  the  chain 
of  the  two  Mauriennes  is  very  much  alike;  yet  here  in  the 
district  through  which  the  stranger  was  traveling  there  are 
soft  undulations  of  the  land,  and  varying  effects  of  light 
which  might  be  sought  for  elsewher?  in  vain.  Sometimes 
the  valley,  suddenly  widening,  spread;?  out  a  soft  irregularly- 
shaped  carpet  of  grass  before  the  eyes;  a  meadow  constantly 
watered  by  the  mountain  streams  that  keep  it  fresh  and  green 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Sometimes  a  roughly-built  sawmill 
appears  in  a  picturesque  position,  with  its  stacks  of  long  pine 
trunks  with  the  bark  peeled  off,  and  its  mill  stream,  brought 
from  the  bed  of  the  torrent  in  great  square  wooden  pipes, 
with  masses  of  dripping  filament  issuing  from  every  crack' 
'  0) 
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Little  cottages,  scattered  h'jre  and  there,  with  their  gardens 
full  of  blossorainfr  fruit  trees,  call  up  the  ideas  that  are 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  industrious  poverty ;  while  the  thought 
of  ease,  secured  after  long  years  of  toil,  is  suggested  by  some 
larger  houses  farther  on,  with  their  red  roofs  of  flat  round 
tiles,  shaped  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  There  is  no  door, 
moreover,  that  docs  not  duly  exhibit  a  basket  in  which  the 
cheeses  are  hung  up  to  dry.  Every  roadside  and  every  croft 
is  adorned  with  vines;  which  here,  as  in  Italy,  they  train  to 
grow  about  dwjirf  elm  trees,  whose  leaves  are  stripped  off  to 
feed  the  cattle. 

Nature,  in  her  caprice,  has  brought  the  sloping  hills  on 
either  side  so  near  together  in  some  places,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  fields,  or  buildings,  or  peasants'  huts.  Nothing  lies 
between  them  but  the  torrent,  roaring  over  its  waterfalls  be- 
tween two  lofty  walls  of  granite  that  rise  above  it,  their  sides 
covered  with  the  leafage  of  tall  beeches  and  dark  fir  trees  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  treci,  with  their  different 
kinds  of  foliage,  rise  up  straight  and  tall,  fantastically  col- 
ored by  patches  of  lichen,  forming  magnificent  colonnades, 
wi+h  a  line  of  straggling  hedgerow  of  guelder  rose,  briar  rose, 
box  and  arbutus  above  and  below  the  roadway  at  their  feet. 
The  subtle  perfume  of  this  undergrowth  was  mingled  just 
then  with  scents  from  the  wild  mountain  region  and  with  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  young  larch  shoots,  budding  poplars, 
and  resinous  pines. 

Here  and  tliore  a  wreath  of  mist  about  the  heights  some- 
times hid  and  sometimes  gave  glimpses  of  the  gray  crags, 
that  seemed  as  dim  and  vague  as  the  soft  flecks  of  cloud  dis- 
persed among  them.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  changed 
every  moment  with  +he  changing  light  in  the  sky;  the  hues 
of  the  mountain^,  'he  soft  shades  of  their  lower  slopes,  the 
very  shape  of  the  valleys  seemed  to  vary  continually.  A  ray 
of  sunlight  through  the  tree-stems,  a  clear  space  made  by 
nature  in  the  woods,  or  a  landslip  here  and  there,  coming  as 
a  surprise  to  make  a  contrast  in  the  foreground,  made  up  an 
endless  series  of  pictures  delightful  to  see  amid  the  silence, 
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."nn^'it'"""  "f  "T  ''^"  "^'  ^^■"^«  ^"^  yo"°ff.  and  When  the 

un  fills  a  cloudless  heaven  with  a  blaze  of  light.    In  Bhort 

It  was  a  fair  land-it  was  the  land  of  France !  ^' 

«  Iff  7'J  r'/  ^""  '"«"'  '^'•*^««'^d  from  head  to  fdot  in 
a  su  t  of  blue  cloth,  which  must  have  been  brushed  W  a^ 

he  d  hfi'jrj  °^"""-^  ''  *'^  ^'"'^y  ^««t  of  his  horsi     He 

officer  Even  ;;  T  Tt "  ^'^  ''''''  '''''  '^  '''  ^^^^afry 
T  fi  .u  .  .M  ,  *"'  ''''^''''  cravat  and  doeskin  elovea  the 
p.^o  s  that  filled  his  holsters,  and  the  valise  securefy  fa^ened 

ah  a  soldier,  the  air  of  unconcern  that  sat  on  his  face   hia 

r,  Hsd  t""-^"r^'  ^'^"^'^  '^^y  --  witE  thlT^al! 
Ta^L  hPid  h  T°!?  "If  °°"'  «^>^-^«lia°t  expression,  and  the 
way  he  held  his  head,  all  revealed  the  habits  acquired  through 
military  discipline,  of  which  a  soldier  can  nevlr  quite  St 
h^self,  even  after  he  has  retired  from  service  ilto  private 

Any  other  traveler  would  have  been  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  lovehness  o    this  Alpine  region,  which  grows  so  brTgh 
and  smiling  as  ,t  becomes  merged  in  the  great  valley  svstema 
of  southern  France;  but  the  officer,  who  no  doubt ^hdp^ 
viously  traversed  a  country  across  which  the  French  armS 
had  been  drafted  in  the  course  of  Napoleon's  wars   enJSed 
the  view  before  him  without  appearing  to  be  surpri8;d  bvihe 
many  changes  that  swept  across  it.    It  would  seem  that  Na! 
po  eon  has  extinguished  in  his  soldiers  the  sensation  o?  won- 
der,  for  an  impassive  face  is  a  sure  token  by  which  you  mav 
know  the  men  who  served  erewhile  under  the  short-^  ^t 
deathless  Eagles  of  the  great  Emperor.    The  traveYer  was  fn 

Z;  ".'  "i  nT  '''^''''  («oldom  met  with  nowadaj  )  whom 
Bho  and  shell  have  respected,  although  they  have  borne  theS 
part  on  every  battlefield  where  Napoleon  commanded 

ihere  had  been  nothing  unusual  in  his  life.  He  had 
fought  valiantly  in  the  ranks  as  a  simple  and  loyalToldier 
doing  lus  duty  as  faithfully  by  night  as  by  day,  and  whether 
m  or  out  of  his  officer's  sight.  He  had  never  dealt  rsab^ 
stroke  in  vain,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  one  too  m^y 
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If  lie  wore  at  his  buttonhole  the  roriette  of  an  oflRcer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  it  was  because  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
regiment  had  singled  him  out  as  the  man  who  best  deserved 
to  receive  it  after  the  battle  of  Borodino. 

He  belonged  to  that  small  minority  of  undemonstrative 
retiring  natures,  who  are  always  at  peace  with  themselves, 
and  who  arc  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  humiliation  r.t  the  mere 
thought  of  making  a  request,  no  matter  what  its  nature  may 
be.  So  promotion  had  come  to  him  tardily,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  slowly-working  laws  of  seniority.  He  had  been  made  a 
6ub-lieutcnant  in  1802,  but  it  was  not  until  1829  that  he 
became  a  major,  in  spite  of  the  grayness  of  his  moustaches. 
His  life  had  been  so  blameless  that  no  man  in  the  army,  not 
even  the  general  himself,  could  approach  him  without  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  respect.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  not 
forgiven  for  this  indisputable  superiority  by  those  who  ranked 
above  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  one  of  his 
men  that  did  not  feel  for  him  something  of  the  affection 
of  children  for  a  good  mother.  For  them  he  knew  how  to 
be  at  once  indulgent  and  severe.  He  himself  had  also  once 
served  in  the  ranks,  and  knew  the  sorry  joys  and  gaily- 
endured  hardships  of  the  soldier's  lot.  He  knew  the  errors 
that  may  be  passed  over  and  the  faults  that  must  be  pun- 
ished in  his  men — "his  children,"  as  he  always  called  them — 
and  when  on  campaign  he  readily  gave  them  leave  to  forage 
for  provision  for  man  and  horse  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

His  own  personal  history  lay  buried  beneath  the  deepest 
reserve.  Like  almost  every  military  man  in  Europe,  he  had 
only  seen  the  world  through  cannon  smoke,  or  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  peace  that  occurred  so  seldom  during  the  Em- 
peror's continual  wars  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Had  he  or  had 
he  not  thought  of  marriage  ?  The  question  remained  unsettled. 
Although  no  one  doubted  that  Commandant  Genestas  had 
made  conquests  during  his  sojourn  in  town  after  town  and 
country  after  country  where  he  had  taken  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties given  and  received  by  the  officers,  yet  no  one  knew  this  for 
a  certainty.    There  was  no  prudery  about  him;  he  would  not 
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decline  to  join  a  pleasure  party ;  he  in  no  way  offended  against 
military  standards;  but  when  questioned  as  to  his  affairs  of 
he  heart,  he  either  kept  silence  or  answered  with  a  jest.  To 
the  words,  How  about  you,  commandant  ?"  addressed  to  him 
by  an  officer  over  the  wine,  his  reply  was,  "Pass  the  bottle, 
gentlemen."  ' 

M.  Pierre  Joseph  Genestas  was  an  unostentatious  kind  of 
iaynrd.    There  was  nothing  romantic  nor  picturesque  about 
nm-ho  was  too  thoroughly  commonplace.      His  ways  of 
living  were  those  of  a  well-to-do  man.    Although  he  had  noth- 
nig  beside  his  pay,  and  his  pension  was  all  that  he  had  to  look 
o  in  the  future,  the  major  always  kept  two  years'  pay  un- 
touched, and  never  spent  his  allowances,  like  some  shrewd 
old  men  of  business  with  whom  cautious  prudence  has  almost 
become  a  mama.    He  was  so  little  of  a  gambler  that  if,  when 
in  company,  some  one  was  wanted  to  cut  in  or  to  take  a  bet  at 
^^cart6,  he  usually  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  boots;  but  though  he 
did  not  allow  himself  any  extravagances,  he  conformed  in 
every  way  to  custom. 

His  uniforms  lasted  longer  than  those  of  any  other  officer 
in  his  regiment,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sedulously  careful 
Hn    !k  .  i'^'T'I^^*  straitened  means  had  so  instilled  into 
iini,  that  they  had  come  to  be  like  a  second  nature.    Perhaps 
ho  might  have  been  suspected  of  meanness  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  with  wonderful  di>interestedness  and  all  a 
comrade  s  readiness,  his  purse  would  be  opened  for  some 
harebrained  boy  who  had  ruined  himself  at  cards  or  by  some 
other  folly     He  did  a  service  of  this  kind  with  such  thought- 
ful tact,  that  It  seemed  as  though  he  himself  had  at  one  time 
lost  heavy  sums  at  play;  he  never  considered  that  he  had  any 
right  to  control  the  actions  of  his  debtor;  he  never  made 
mention  of  the  loan.    He  was  the  child  of  his  company;  he 
was  alone  m  the  world,  so  he  had  adopted  the  army  for  his 
fatherland,  and  the  regiment  for  his  family.     Very  rarely 
therefore,  did  any  one  seek  the  motives  underWing  his  praise- 
worthy turn  for  thrift;  for  it  pleased  others',  for  the  most 
part,  to  set  it  down  to  a  not  unnatural  wish  to  increase  the 
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amount  of  the  Bavinps  that  were  to  render  his  old  age  com- 
fortable. Till  the  eve  of  his  promotion  to  tiie  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  cavalry  it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  it  was 
his  ambition  to  retire  in  the  course  of  some  campaign  with  a 
colonel's  epaulettes  and  pension. 

If  (icncstas'  name  came  up  when  the  officers  gossiped  after 
drill,  they  were  wont  to  classify  him  among  the  men  who 
begin  with  taking  the  good-conduct  prize  at  school,  and  who, 
throughout  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  continue  to  be 
punctilious,  conscientious,  and  passionless — as  good  as  white 
bread,  and  just  as  in.sipid.  Thoughtful  minds,  however,  re- 
gardca  /im  very  differently.  Not  seldom  it  would  happen 
that  a  glance,  or  an  expression  as  full  of  significance  as  the 
utterance  of  a  savage,  would  drop  from  him  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  past  storms  in  his  soul;  and  a  careful  study  of  his 
placid  brow  revealed  u  power  of  stifling  down  and  repressing 
his  passions  into  inner  depths,  that  had  been  dearly  bought 
by  a  lengthy  acquaintance  with  the  perils  and  disastrous  haz- 
ards of  war.  An  officer  who  had  only  just  joined  the  regi- 
ment, the  son  of  a  peer  of  France,  had  said  one  day  of 
Genestas,  that  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious of  priests,  or  the  most  upright  of  tradesmen. 

"Add,  the  least  of  a  courtier  among  marquises,"  put  in 
Genestas,  scanning  the  young  puppy,  who  did  not  know  that 
his  commandant  could  overhear  him. 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  at  the  words,  for  the  lieu- 
tenant's father  cringed  to  all  the  powers  that  be;  he  was  a 
man  of  supple  intellect,  accustomed  to  jump  with  every 
change  of  government,  and  his  son  took  after  him. 

Men  like  Genestas  are  met  with  now  and  again  in  the 
French  army;  natures  that  show  themselves  to  be  wholly 
great  at  need,  and  relapse  into  their  o  -dinary  simplicity  w!u  .i 
the  action  is  over;  men  that  are  little  mindful  of  fame  and 
reputation,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  danger.  Perhaps  there 
are  many  more  of  them  than  the  shortcomings  of  our  own 
characters  will  allow  us  to  imagine.  Yet,  for  all  that,  any 
one  who  believed  that  Genestas  was  perfect  would  be  strangely 
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decoivinR  himself.  The  major  was  suHpicious.  given  to  violent 
outbursts  of  anger,  and  apt  to  be  tiresome  in  argument  he 
was  full  of  national  prejudices,  and  above  all  things,  would 
.nsjst  that  he  was  in  the  right,  when  he  was.  as  a  matter  of 

thl'hrK  ^  '^°°'^-.  "^  '■'*"'"''^  ^^^  '"**"P  '«»•  P""^l  ^ine 

ouP  wUh  ifT"''^  '°  ^^'  '■""'^'^-  '^  ^'  «•-«  ''^'»  a  ban- 
quet with  all  the  gravity  befitting  his  position,  he  seemed 

rnvroinf/r'"'//'^  '"'^  "'  """^  ^^  «"«h  ^'»-«  to  admit 
any  one  into  his  confidence. 

Finally   although  he  was  suflSciontly  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  society  and  with  the  laws  of  politeness,  to  which 
u.  conformed  as  rigidly  as  if  they  had  been  military  regula- 
t.ons:  though  he  had  real  mental  power,  both  natural  and 
acquired:  and  although  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  handltng 
imn.  the  science  of  tactics,  the  theory  of  sabre  plav  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  farrier's  craft,  his  learning  had  been  pro! 
.g.ousIy  neglected.     He  knew  in  a  hazy  kind  of  waj  fha^ 
( .-esar  was  a  Roman  Consul,  or  an  Emperor,  and  that  Alex 
andc.  was  either  a  Greek  or  a  Macedonian ;  he  would  have  con- 
eded  either  quality  or  origin  in  both  cases  without  discussion, 
f  he  conversation  turned  on  science  or  history,  he  was  wor 
to  become  thoughtful,  and  to  confine  hi.s  sharJ  in  it  to  iTttle 
approving  nods,  like  a  n.an  who  by  dint  of  profound  thought 
has  arrived  at  scepticism.  ^ 

thA^flL^^  Schiinbrunn,  on  May  13.  1809,  Napoleon  wrote 

l{\^ln  v?^u^"  '^':  ''""'^  '^'^^y'  **>«"  the  masters 

of  ^lenna,  m  which  he  said  that  like  Medea,  the  Austrian 
pnnces  had  slain  their  children  with  their  own  hands- 
Gonestas,  who  had  been  recently  made  a  captain,  did  not  wish 
to  compromise  his  newly  conferred  dignitv  by  asking  who 
Modea  was;  he  relied  upon  Napoleon's  character,  and  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  Emperor  was  incapable  of  making  any  an- 
nouncement not  in  proper  form  to  the  Grand  Army  and  the 
House  of  Austria.  So  he  thought  that  Medea  was  some  arch- 
duchess who.so  conduct  laid  her  open  to  criticism.  Still  as 
the  matter  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  art  of  war  he  felt 
uneasy  about  the  Medea  of  the  bulletin  until  a  day  arrived 
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when  Mile.  Raucourt  rovivid  flip  tra^'i'dy  of  Medea.  The  cap- 
tain  saw  the  plaeanl,  mid  did  not  fail  ton-jwir  to  the  Theatre 
Franvui8  that  evonin;.',  to  see  the  (U'Ichratod  actresg  in  her 
mythological  r«*)Ie,  coueorning  which  ho  gained  some  informa- 
tion from  his  neighbors. 

A  man,  hfiwcvcr,  who  as  a  private  soldier  had  possessed 
BUflicicnt  force  of  character  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
could  clearly  understand  that  as  a  cnptiiin  he  ought  to  con- 
tinue his  education.  So  from  thi.-«  time  forth  he  read  new 
books  and  romance  s  with  avidity,  in  {\V\»  way  gaining  a  half- 
knowledge,  of  which  he  ma<le  a  very  fair  use.  He  went  so 
far  in  hi.s  gratitude  to  his  teachers  an  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  Pigault-Lebrun,  remarking  that  in  his  opinion  he 
was  instructive  and  not  seldom  profound. 

This  oflicer,  whose  acquired  practical  wisdom  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  any  journey  in  vain,  had  just  come  from  Greno- 
ble, and  was  on  his  »vay  to  the  Grande  Chart reu-se,  after  ob- 
taining on  the  pn'vious  evening  a  week's  leave  of  absence 
from  his  colonel.  He  had  not  expected  that  the  journey  would 
be  a  long  one ;  but  when,  league  after  league,  ho  had  been  mis- 
led as  to  the  distance  by  the  lying  statements  of  the  peasants, 
he  thought  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  venture  any  farther 
without  fortifying  the  inner  man.  Small  as  were  his  chances 
of  finding  any  housewife  in  her  dwelling  at  a  time  when 
every  one  was  hard  at  work  in  the  fields,  ho  stopped  before  a 
little  cluster  of  cottages  that  stood  about  a  piece  of  land  com- 
mon to  all  of  them,  more  or  less  describing  a  square,  which 
was  open  to  all  comers. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  thus  held  in  conjoint  ownership 
was  hard  and  carefully  swept,  but  intersected  l.y  open  drains. 
Roses,  ivy.  and  tall  grasses  grew  over  the  cracked  and  dis- 
jointed walls.  Some  rags  were  drying  on  a  miserable  currant 
bush  that  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  square.  A  pig  wallow- 
ing in  a  heap  of  straw  was  the  first  inhai)itant  encountered 
by  Genestas.  At  the  sound  of  horse  lioofs  the  creature 
grunted,  raised  its  head,  and  put  a  great  Mack  cat  to  flight. 
A  young  peasant  girl,  who  was  carrying  a  bundle  of  grass 
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four  httic  brflis.  rin.l  in  ra^.  it  jg  true,  hn'  vipornu«  «un- 
burnod.  picturesq,,,.  bohl-oyod.  and  riot.  .«:  (ho';ou,h  1  ttl 
.mp«  look.nK  like  anpolM.  The  ,un  «hono  down  with  an  in! 
descnbab  0  punfyin;?  influence  upon  the  air,  the  wretched 
cottages,  the  heaps  of  ,^fuse.  and  the  unken.pt  little  lol 

An  n  L  '  ",^'T  ^''^  '^''•'  '"«^''  '"''"  ^««  «  f^"«"e  rrv 

th?.  ^  h.-r"'"",  ^J''^'"'-'  "PP**"*"^  «"  th*^  threshold  of  one  of 

£  d  whh  *^!  ^°""?  P"''^'"'^  ^'•^  P««^<^<^  «"  '"to  a  eow- 
shed,  with  a  gesture  that  pointed  out  the  aforesaid  old 
woman,  towards  whom  Oenestas  went;  taking  ca^  at  the 

roVzv;  w'"' '  *'^'*  '°i'  '^^  ^'^  ^--'  '-^  th-h  d-n 

hurt      He  Wll"v '"'^  "'^"*  ""^''''  ^'-^  ^°"^«  «h""IJ  be 
nurt.     He  repeated  his  request,  with  which  the  housewife 

flatly  refused  to  comply.     She  would  not,  she  said   S  sturh 

e  maT  Thi'^ "  ''^"  °'  ""'^  '^^^  *'-»»  buUc'r  was   o 
be  made.    The  officer  overcame  this  objection  by  undertaking 

orTal  thl  T''"'  '7  '•      ^'^^^^  "^«'^'  «"^  then  ?red%t! 
horse  at  the  door,  and  wcT    inside  the  cottage.  ^ 

bo  oJ'fhr'     ^^^''°  ^''°°«'°«  *°  *''^  ^«'"«n  a"  appeared  to 
be  of  the  same  age-an  odd  circumstance  which  stnick  the 
commandant.    A  fifth  clung  about  her  skirts;  aw  al^   pale 
ickly  looking  child,  who  doubtless  needed  mo?e  care  fhan 
It^rnlin'c:^^^^^^^^^  ^^"^  --^  -  the  be.  belove^d.t: 
Genestas  seated  himself  in  a  comer  by  the  fireless  hearth 
A  sublime  symbol  met  his  eyes  on  the  higl  mantel-.h  If  above 
him-a  colored  plaster  cast  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child 
Jesus  m  her  g^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  the  flooring  of  the  cot- 

tage.   It  had  been  beaten  level  in  the  first  instfnce  but  in 
course  of  time  it  had  grown  rough  and  uneven,  so  that  though 

fied' rtnto?' ''"  "^^'^T  r  "°^  ""^''^^  *h«t  of  the  ma^S 
fitd  nnd  of  an  orange.    A  sabot  filled  with  salt,  a  fryin^-Sn 
nd  a  large  kettle  hung  inside  the  chimney.    The  farthfrS 
0    the  room  was  completely  filled  by  a  four-post  bed'tead 
with  a  scalloped  valance  for  decoration.  The  waL  were  black  • 
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there  was  an  opening  to  admit  the  light  above  the  worm- 
eaten  door;  and  here  and  there  were  a  few  stools  consisting 
of  rough  blocks  of  beech-wood,  each  set  upon  three  wooden 
legs;  a  hutch  for  bread,  a  large  wooden  dipper,  a  bucket  and 
some  earthen  milk-pans,  a  spinning-wheel  on  the  top  of  the 
bread-hutch,  and  a  few  wicker  mats  for  draining  cheeses. 
Such  were  the  ornaments  and  household  furniture  of  the 
wretched  dwelling. 

The  ofF.cer,  who  had  been  absorbed  in  flicking  his  riding- 
whip  against  the  floor,  presently  became  a  witness  to  a  piece 
of  by-play,  all  unsuspicious  though  he  was  that  any  drama 
was  about  to  unfold  itself.  Xo  sooner  had  the  old  woman, 
followed  by  her  scald-headed  Benjamin,  disappeared  through 
a  door  that  led  into  her  dairy,  than  the  four  children,  after 
having  stared  at  the  soldier  as  long  as  they  wished,  drove 
away  the  pig  by  way  of  a  beginning.  This  animal,  their  ac- 
customed playmate,  having  come  as  far  as  the  threshold,  the 
little  brats  made  such  an  energetic  attack  upon  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  When  the  enomy  had  been 
driven  without,  the  children  besieged  the  latch  of  a  door  that 
gave  way  before  thoir  united  efforts,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
worn  staple  that  held  it ;  and  finally  they  bolted  into  a  kind 
of  fruit-loft,  where  they  very  soon  fell  to  munching  the  dried 
plums,  to  the  amusement  of  the  commandant,  who  watched 
this  spectacle.  The  old  woman,  with  the  face  like  parchment 
and  the  dirty  ragged  clothing,  came  back  at  this  moment, 
with  a  jug  of  milk  for  her  visitor  in  her  hand. 

"Oh!  you  good-for-nothings!"  cried  she. 

She  ran  to  the  children,  clutched  an  arm  of  each  child, 
bundled  them  into  the  room,  and  carefully  closed  the  door  of 
her  storehouse  of  plenty.  But  she  did  not  take  their  prunes 
away  from  them. 

"Now,  then,  be  good,  my  pets!  If  one  did  not  lok  after 
them,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  Genestas,  "they  would  eat 
up  the  whole  lot  of  prunes,  the  madcaps !" 

Then  she  seated  herself  on  a  three-legged  stool,  drew  the 
little  weakling  between  her  knees,  and  began  to  comb  and 
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wash  his  head  with  a  woman's  skill  and  with  motherly  as- 
siduity. The  four  small  thieves  hung  about.  Some  of  them 
stood,  others  leant  against  the  bed  or  the  broad-hutch.  They 
gnawed  their  prunes  without  saying  a  word,  but  they  kept 
their  sly  and  mischievous  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stranger.  In 
spite  of  grimy  countenances  and  no.ses  that  stood  in  need  of 
wiping,  they  all  looked  strong  and  healthy. 

''Are  they  your  children?"  the  soldier  asked  the  old  woman. 

"Asking  your  pardon,  sir,  they  are  charity  children.  They 
give  me  three  francs  a  month  and  a  pound's  weight  of  soap 
for  each  of  them." 

"But  it  must  cost  you  twice  as  much  as  that  to  keep  them 
good  woman?"  ' 

"That  is  just  what  M.  Benassis  tells  me,  sir ;  but  if  other 
folk  will  board  the  children  for  the  same  monev,  one  has  to 
make  it  do.  Nobody  wants  the  children,  but  for  all  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  performance  to  go  through  before  thev  will 
let  us  have  them.  When  the  milk  we  give  them  comes  to'noth- 
mg,  they  cost  us  scarcely  anything.  Besides  that,  three  francs 
IS  a  great  deal,  sir;  there  are  fifteen  francs  coming  in,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  five  pounds'  weight  of  soap.  In  our  part  of  the 
world  you  would  simply  have  to  wear  your  life  out  before 
you  would  make  ten  sous  a  day." 

"Vheu  y.,u  have  some  land  of  your  own?"  asked  the  com- 
mandant. 

"Ao,  sir.  I  had  some  land  once  when  my  husband  waa 
alive;  since  he  died  I  have  done  so  badly  that  I  had  to  sell 
it." 

"Why,  how  do  you  reach  the  year's  end  with  at  debts?" 
Genestas  went  on,  "when  you  bring  up  children  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  wash  and  feed  them  on  two  sous  a  day  ?" 

"AVell,  we  never  go  to  St.  Sylvester's  Day  without  debt, 
sir,"  she  went  on  without  ceasing  to  comb  the  child's  hair. 
"But  so  it  is — Providence  helps  us  out.  I  have  a  couple  of 
cows.  Then  my  daughter  and  I  do  some  gleaning  at  harvest- 
time,  and  in  winter  we  pick  up  firewood.  Then  at  night  we 
spin.    Ah !  we  never  want  to  see  another  winter  like  this  last 
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one,  that  is  certain !  I  owe  the  miller  seventy-five  franca  for 
flour.  Luckily  he  is  M.  Bcnassis'  miller.  M.  Benassis,  ah! 
he  is  a  friend  to  poor  people.  He  has  never  asked  for  his  due 
from  anybody,  and  he  will  not  begin  with  us.  Besides,  our 
cow  has  a  calf,  and  that  will  set  us  a  bit  straighter." 

The  four  orphans  for  whom  the  old  woman's  affection 
represented  all  human  guardianship  had  come  to  an  end  of 
their  prunes.  As  their  foster-mother's  attention  was  taken 
up  by  the  officer  with  whom  she  was  chatting,  they  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  banded  themselves  together  in  a  compact 
file,  so  as  to  make  yet  another  assault  upon  the  latch  of  the 
door  that  stood  between  them  and  the  tempting  heap  of  dried 
plums.  They  advanced  to  the  attack,  not  like  French  soldiers, 
but  as  stealthily  as  Germans,  impelled  by  frank  animal 
greediness. 

"Oh !  you  little  rogues !    Dc  yon  want  to  finish  them  up  ?" 

The  old  woman  rose,  caught  the  strongest  of  the  four,  ad- 
ministered a  gentle  slap  on  the  back,  and  flung  him  out  of 
the  house.  Not  a  tear  did  he  shed,  but  the  others  remained 
breathless  with  astonishment. 

"They  give  you  a  lot  of  trouble " 

"Oh !  no,  sir,  but  they  can  smell  the  prunes,  the  little  dears. 
If  I  were  to  leave  them  alone  here  for  a  moment,  they  would 
stuff  themselves  with  them." 

"You  are  very  fond  of  them  ?" 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head  at  this,  and  looked  at  him 
with  gentle  malice  in  her  eyes. 

"Fond  of  them !"  she  said.  "I  have  had  to  part  with  three 
of  them  already.  1  only  have  the  care  of  them  until  they  are 
six  years  old,"  she  went  on  with  a  sigh. 

"But  where  are  your  own  children?" 

"I  have  lost  them." 

"How  old  are  you  ?"  Genestas  asked,  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion left  by  his  last  question. 

"I  am  thirty-eight  years  old,  sir.  It  will  be  two  years  come 
next  St.  John's  Day  since  my  husband  died." 

She  finished  dressing  the  poor  sickly  mite,  who  seemed  to 
thank  her  by  a  loving  look  in  his  faded  eyes. 
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"What  a  life  of  toil  and  self-denial !"  thought  the  cavalry 
officer. 

Beneath  a  roof  worthy  of  the  stable  wherein  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom,  the  hardest  duties  of  motherhood  wore  fulfilled 
cheerfully  and  without  consciousness  of  merit.    What  hearta, 
were  these  that  lay  so  deeply  buried  in  neglect  and  obscurity !  i 
What  wealth,  and  what  poverty !    Soldiers,  better  than  other' 
men,  can  appreciate  the  element  of  grandeur  to  be  found  in 
heroism  in  sabots,  in  the  Evangel  clad  in  rags.     The  Book 
may  be  found  elsewhere,  adorned,  embellished,  tricked  out  in 
silk  and  satin  and  brocade,  but  hero,  of  a  surety,  dwelt  the 
spirit  of  the  Book.    It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  Heaven 
had  some  holy  purpose  underlying  it  all,  at  the  sight  of  the 
woman  wiio  had  taken  a  mother's  lot  upon  herself,  as  Jesus 
Christ  bar'  taken  the  form  of  a  man,  who  gleaned  and  suf- 
fered an    ran  into  debt  for  her  little  waifs ;  a  woman  who  de- 
frauded herself  in  her  reckonings,  and  would  not  own  that 
she  was  ruining  herself  that  she  might  be  a  Mother.    One  was 
constrained  to  admit,  at  the  sight  of  her,  that  the  good  upon 
earth  have  something  in  common  with  the  angels  in  heaven; 
Commandant  Genestas  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  at  her. 
"Is  M.  Benassis  a  clever  doctor?"  he  asked  at  last.  v 

"I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  he  cures  poor  people  for  nothing." 
"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  man  and  no  mistake!"  he 
went  on,  speaking  to  himself. 

"Oh !  yes,  sir,  and  a  good  man  too !    There  is  scarcely  any 
one  hereabouts  that  does  not  put  his  name  iv  their  prayers 
morning  and  night !"  ' 

"That  is  for  you,  mother,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  gave  her 
several  coins,  "and  that  is  for  the  children,"  he  went  on,  as 
he  added  another  crown.  "Is  M.  Benassis'  house  still  a  long 
way  off  ?"  he  asked,  when  he  had  mounted  his  horse. 
"Oh !  no,  sir,  a  bare  league  at  most." 
The  commandant  set  out,  fully  persuaded  that  two  leagues 
remained  ahead  of  him.  Yet  after  all  he  soon  caught  a 
glimpse  through  the  trees  of  the  little  town's  first  cluster  of 
houses,  and  then  of  all  the  roofs  that  crowded  about  a  conical 
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steeple,  whose  slates  were  secured  to  tlie  angles  of  the  wooden 
framework  by  sheets  of  tin  that  glittered  in  the  sun.  This 
sort  of  roof,  which  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  denotes  the 
nearness  of  the  borders  of  Savoy,  where  it  is  very  common. 
The  valley  is  wide  at  this  particular  point,  and  a  fair  number 
of  houses  pleasantly  situated,  either  in  the  little  plain  or  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  stream,  lend  human  interest  to  the 
well-tilled  spot,  a  stronghold  with  no  apparent  outlet  among 
the  mountains  that  surround  it. 

It  was  noon  when  Genestas  reined  in  his  horse  beneath  an 
avenue  of  elin-trees  half-way  up  the  hillside,  and  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  town,  to  ask  the  group  of  children  who  stood 
before  him  for  M.  Berassis'  house.  At  first  the  children 
looked  at  each  other,  then  they  scrutinized  the  stranger  with 
the  expression  that  they  usually  wear  when  they  set  eyes  upon 
anything  for  the  first  time;  a  different  curiosity  and  a  differ- 
ent thought  in  every  little  face.  Then  the  boldest  and  mer- 
riest of  the  band,  a  little  bright-eyed  urchin,  with  bare,  muddy 
feet,  repeated  his  words  over  again,  in  child  fashion. 

"M.  Benassis'  house,  sir?"  adding,  "I  will  show  you  the 
way  there." 

He  walked  along  in  front  of  the  horse,  prompted  quite 
as  much  by  a  wish  to  gain  a  kind  of  importance  by  being  in 
the  stranger's  company,  as  by  a  child's  love  of  being  useful, 
or  the  imperative  craving  to  be  doing  something,  that  pos- 
sesses mind  and  body  at  his  age.  The  otllcer  followed  him  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  principal  street  of  the  country  town. 
The  way  was  paved  with  cobblestones,  and  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  houses,  which  their  owners  had  erected  along  its 
course  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion.  In  one  place  a  bake- 
house had  been  built  out  into  the  middle  of  the  roadway;  in 
another  a  gab';'  protruded,  partially  obstructing  the  passage, 
and  yet  farther  on  a  mountain  stream  flowed  across  it  in  a 
runnel.  Genestas  noticed  a  fair  number  of  roofs  of  tarred 
shingle,  but  yet  more  of  them  were  thatched;  a  few  were 
tiled,  and  some  seven  or  eight  (belonging  no  doubt  to  the 
cure,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  some  of  the  wealthier  towns- 
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men)  were  covered  with  slates.  There  was  a  total  absence 
of  rjj'ard  for  appearances  befitting  a  village  at  the  end  of  the 
world  which  had  nothing  beyond  it,  and  no  connection  with 
any  other  place  The  people  who  lived  in  it  seemed  to  Ivlong 
to  one  family  that  dwelt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bustlin- 
world  with  which  the  collector  of  taxes  and  a  few  ties  of  the 
very  slenderest  alone  served  to  connect  them. 

When  Genestas  had  gone  a  step  or  two  farther,  he  saw 
on  the  inountain  side  a  broad  road  that  rose  above  the  village 
dearly  there  must  be  an  old  t.v.n  and  a  new  town;  and.  in- 
deed, when  the  commandant  reached  a  spot  where  he  could 
Wacken  the  pace  of  his  horse,  he  could  easilv  see  between  the 
houses  some  well-built  dwellings  whose  new  roofs  brightened 
he  old-fashioned  village.     An  avenue  of  trees  rose  above 
these  new  houses,  and  from  among  them  came  the  confused 
s..unds  of  several  industries.     He  heard  the  songs  peculiar 
10  busy  toilers,  a  murmur  of  many  workshops,  the  rasping  of 
files,  and  tne  sound  of  falling  hammers.     He  saw  the  thin 
lines  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  each  household,  and  the 
more  copious  outpourings  from  the  forges  of  the  van-builder 
the  blacksmith,  and  the  farrier.    At  length,  at  the  very  end 
of  the   village  towards  which  his  guide   was   taking  him, 
(.enestas  beheld  scattered  farms  and  well-tilled  fields  and 
plantations  of  trees  in  thorough  order.     It  might  have  been 
a  little  corner  of  Brie,  so  hidden  away  in  a  great  fold  of  the 
and,  that  at  first  sight  its  existence  would  not  be  suspected 
between  the  little  town  and  the  mountains  that  closed  the 
country  round. 

Presently  the  child  stopped. 
"There  is  the  door  of   his  house,"  he  remarked 
The  officer  dismounted  and  passed  his  arm  through  the 
Tidle.    Ihen,  thinking  that  the  laborer  is  worthv  of  his  hire 
lie  drew  a  few  sous  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  held 
them    out    to    the    child,    who    looked    astonished    at    this 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  stayed  on,  without  thanking 
liim,  to  watch  what  the  stranger  would  do  next. 
"Civilization  has  not  made  much  headway  hereabouts " 
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thought  Genestas ;  "the  religion  of  work  is  in  f ufl  force,  an3 
begging  has  not  yet  come  thus  far." 

His  guide,  more  from  curiosity  than  from  any  interested 
motive,  propped  himself  against  the  wall  that  rose  to  the 
height  of  a  man's  elbow.  Upon  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the 
yard  belonging  to  the  house,  there  ran  a  black  wooden  railing 
on  either  sido  of  the  square  pillars  of  the  gates.  The  lower 
part  of  the  gates  themselves  was  of  solid  wood  that  had  been 
painted  gray  at  some  period  in  the  past ;  the  upper  part  con- 
sisted of  a  grating  of  yellowish  spear-shaped  bars.  These 
decorations,  which  had  lost  all  their  color,  gradually  rose  on 
either  half  of  the  gates  till  they  reached  the  centre  where 
they  met ;  their  spikes  forming,  when  both  leaves  were  shut, 
an  outline  similar  to  that  of  a  pine-cone.  The  worm-eaten 
gates  themselves,  with  thoir  patches  of  velvet  lichen,  were  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  alternate  action  of  sun  and  rain.  A  few 
aloe  plants  and  some  chance-sown  pcUitory  grew  on  the  tops 
of  the  square  pillars  of  the  gates,  which  all  but  concealed  the 
stems  of  a  couple  of  thornless  acacias  that  raised  their  tufted 
spikes,  like  a  pair  of  green  powder-puffs,  in  the  yard. 

The  condition  of  the  gateway  revealed  a  certain  careless- 
ness in  its  owner  which  did  not  seem  to  suit  the  officer's  turn 
of  mind.  He  knitted  bis  brows  like  a  man  who  is  obliged  to 
relinquish  some  illusion.  We  usually  judge  others  by  our  own 
standard  ;  and  although  we  indulgently  forgive  our  own  short- 
comings in  them,  we  condemn  them  harshly  for  the  lack  of 
our  special  virtues.  If  the  commandant  had  expected  M. 
Benassis  to  be  a  methodical  or  practical  man,  there  were  un- 
mistakable indications  of  absolute  indifference  as  to  his  ma- 
terial concerns  in  the  state  of  the  gates  of  his  house.  A 
soldier  possessed  by  Genestas'  passion  for  domestic  economy 
could  not  help  at  once  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  life  and 
character  of  its  owner  from  the  gateway  before  him;  and 
this,  in  spite  of  his  habits  of  circumspection,  he  in  nowise 
failed  to  do.  The  gates  were  left  ajar,  moreover — another 
piece  of  carelessness ! 

Encouraged  by  this  countrified  trust  in  all  comers,  the 
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Officer  entered  the  yard  without  eeremony,  and  tethered  hie 
.or»o  to  the  bars  of  the  gate.  While  he  was  knotting  the 
bridle  a  neighing  sound  from  the  stable  caused  both  horse 
nnd  nder  to  turn  their  eyes  involuntarily  in  that  direction. 
Ihe  door  opened,  and  an  old  servant  put  out  his  head.  He 
wore  a  red  woolen  bonnet,  exactly  like  the  Phrvgian  cap  in 
vlneh  I  .berty  is  tricked  out,  a  piece  of  head-gear  in  common 
Ui-o  in  this  country. 

As  there  was  room  for  several  horses,  this  worthy  indi- 
NHiual.  after  inquiring  whether  Genestas  had  come  to  see  M 
B-nassis,  offered  the  hospitality  of  the  stable  to  the  newly-ar- 
rived  steed,  a  very  fine  animal,  at  which  he  looked  with  an 

p     s.on  of  adm  ring  affection.    The  commandant  follow^ 

lean  Xr?''      T  ^^^^^  ""'"'  ^'^  ^«  ^'^'^  '^^-    ^he  stable  was 
r;  1    /f  f'""^^  "^  ""'''•'  ""'^  "'"^  ^^««  the  same  pe- 
culiar air  of  sleek  content  about  M.  Benassis'  pair  of  horses 
.at  distinguishes  the  cure's  horse  from  all  tfe  rest  of  W 

iH    fli.t     ;    f  "'"*    '""^  ^'^'^'"  ^^'  ^'""^«  ^«"^«  ««t  upon 
"'  flight  of  steps  and  waited.     She  appeared  to  be  the 

P  opor  authority  to  whom  the  stranger's  inquiries  were  to  b^ 
dressed,  although  the  stableman  had  already  told  h  m  tha^ 

Jl.  Benassis  was  not  at  home. 
"The  master  has  gone  to  the  flour-mill,"  said  he.    "If  vou 

e  dslThf    '  J'""'  ^'' wf'"  ""'"^  ''  S«  ^^«°g  the  path  that 
Jtads  to  the  meadow;  and  the  mill  is  at  the  -nd  of  it  " 

(renestas  preferred  seeing  the  country  to  waiting  about  in- 
definite y  for  Benassis'  return,  so  he  set  out  alon^,  the  way 
l.at  led  to  the  flour-mill.     When  he  had  gone  bevond  the 
regular  hne  traced  by  the  town  upon  the  hillside,'he  came 
n  s  ght  of  the  mill  and  the  valley,  and  of  one  of  th;  loveliSt 
landscapes  that  he  had  ever  seen.  ioveuest 

li.r^^r^flu"'  5"  *^^  "'*"''"  ^^  *he  river,  which  forms  a 
lo  lake  at  their  feet  and  raise  their  crests  above  it,  tier  on 

TfU    r  r/  ""1°^  7^"'''''  ^''  ""'''"^^^  hy  the  changing  hues 
0  the  light,  or  by  the  more  or  less  clear  outlines  of  the  loun 
a,n  ridges  fledged  with  their  dark  forests  of  pines    The  mill 
i^ad  not  long  been  built.    It  stood  just  where  the  mounl^;" 
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strean.  fell  into  the  little  lake.  There  was  all  the  charm  about 
it  peculiar  to  a  lonely  liouse  surrounded  by  water  and  hidden 
away  behind  the  heads  of  a  few  trcct.  that  love  to  grow  by  the 
water-side.  On  the  farther  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  with  a  faint  red  glow  of  sunset  upon  its  highest 
crest,  Genestas  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dozen  deserted  cottages. 
All  the  windows  and  doors  had  been  taken  away,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  holes  were  conspicuous  in  the  dilapidated  roofs, 
but  the  surrounding  land  was  laid  out  in  fields  that  were 
highly  cultivated,  and  the  old  garden  spaces  had  been  turned 
into  meadows,  watered  by  a  system  of  irrigation  as  artfully 
contrived  as  that  in  use  in  Limousin.  Unconsciously  the 
commandant  paused  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  village  before 
him. 

How  is  it  that  men  can  never  behold  any  ruins,  even  of 
the  humblest  kind,  without  feeling  deeply  stirred?  Doubt- 
less it  is  because  they  seem  to  be  a  typical  representation  of 
evil  fortune  whose  weight  is  felt  so  differently  by  different 
natures.  The  thought  of  death  is  called  up  by  a  churchyard, 
but  a  deserted  vilkfe  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  sorrows  of  life; 
death  is  but  oue  misfortune  always  foreseen,  but  the  sorrows 
of  life  are  infinite.  Does  not  the  thought  of  the  infinite  un- 
derlie all  great  melancholy? 

The  officer  reached  the  stony  path  by  the  mill-pond  before 
he  could  hit  upon  an  explanation  of  this  deserted  village. 
The  miller's  lad  was  sitting  on  some  sacks  of  corn  near  the 
door  of  the  house.    Genestas  asked  for  M.  Benassis. 

"M.  Benassis  went  over  there,"  said  the  miller,  pointing 
out  one  of  the  ruined  cottages. 

"Has  the  village  been  burned  down  ?"  asked  the  command- 
ant. 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  how  did  it  come  to  be  in  this  state?"  inquired 
Genestas. 

"Ah!  how?"  the  miller  answered,  as  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  went  indoors ;  "M.  Benassis  will  tell  you  that." 

The  officer  went  over  a  ;ough  sort  of  bridge  built  up  of 


*  M.  Bcuassis  went  over  tbeie  ** 
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on  the  heartlh  as  ho  .n^nr  J       ''Jf'''    ^^'^^^'-^  '^^^  *  ^r, 

floor  wa7of  I       n laT  h  '^^^^^^^^^^       '^f  J'^^^  '^'oth.    The 
bed  comprisedThe  whole  of   h!  J       I  *  ^'^^  *°*^  «  ^^^^^^'^ 

Cat —/tv^'^^T^  ^^^^^^ 

upon  h€r  knees  was  dcvot,°,.ir?r\       ..*«^  P""""  "■''">"> 
the  old  w„™a„  sha.d,  TZmeimr""'  '"  '"'* 

soidi^Torw-r;^:? ji^°;  r^*'-  r-'"-  ^-^^  •-» 

to  sec  you,  I  have  come  t„  .iJ        '  '""^^^  impatient 

instead  of  .waHwTu  at  ™-  k'°°  ""  »°°'  *"''  °'  ■"'"'• 
Jou«,,;  ,„  on'-SlVa't  rn'a^Iin.^-'te'fr 
I  will  tell  yon  the  purpose  of  my  visit."  *  "  "  """' 

.nd«:.teSlr'1he'r,'':,'T  ""=  '^«'  "'  "■=  '">fe. 

room  than  Se  f.°  ,  J,''„nhf  "f  f!°  le"  '"^^"^  »  *"' 
intercepted  them,  so  thit  i^^^^Z^'^^ZZ:^, 
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the  valley.  A  few  branchoa  of  resinous  pinewood  made  a 
bright  blaze,  and  it  was  by  the  light  of  this  fire  that  the 
soldier  saw  the  face  of  the  man  towards  whom  he  was  drawn 
by  a  secret  motive,  by  a  wish  to  seek  him  out,  to  study  and  to 
know  him  thoroughly  well.  M.  Bcnassis,  the  local  doctor, 
heard  Gencotas  with  inditTcrenoe,  and  with  folded  arms  he 
returned  lii.s  bow,  and  went  hack  to  his  patient,  quite  unaware 
that  he  was  being  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  earnest  as  that 
which  the  soldier  turned  upon  him. 

Benassis  was  a  man  of  ordinary  height,  broad-shouldered 
and  deop-ehested.     A  capacious  green  overcoat,  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  prevented  the  officer  from  observing  any  charac- 
teristic details  of  his  personal  appearance;  but  his  "dark  and 
motionless  li^jure  served  as  a  strong  relief  to  his  face,  which 
caught  the  bright  light  of  the  blazing  fire.    The  face  was  not 
unlike  tluit  of  a  satyr;  there  was  the  same  slightly  protruding 
forehead,  full,  in  this  case,  of  prominences,  all  more  or  less 
denoting  character;  the  same  turned-up  nose,  with  a  sprightly 
cleavage  at  the  tip;  the  same  high  cheek-bones.    The  lines  of 
the  moutii  were  crooked ;  the  lips,  thick  and  red.    The  chin 
turned  sharply  upwards.    There  was  an  alert,  animated  look 
in  the  brown  eyes,  to  which  their  pearly  whites  gave  great 
brightness,  and  which  expressed  passions  now  subdued.    His 
iron-gray  hair,  the  deep  wrinkles  in  his  face,  the  bushy  eye- 
brows that  had  grown  white  already,  the  veins  on  his  pro- 
tuberant nose,  the  tanned  face  covered  with  reJ  blotches, 
everything  about  him,  in  short,  indicated  a  man  of  fifty  and 
the  hard  work  of  his  profession.    The  officer  could  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  head,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  a  close  cap ;  but  hidden  though  it  was,  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  one  of  the  square-shaped  kind  that  gave  rise  to  the 
expression   "square-headed."     Genestas  was   accustomed   to 
read  the  indications  that  mark  the  features  of  men  destined 
to  do  great  things,  since  he  had  been  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  energetic  natures  sought  out  by  Napoleon;  so 
he  suspected  that  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  this  life 
of  obscurity,  and  said  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  the  remark- 
able face  before  him : 
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'•Mowcoiuch  it  thutlu-  is  still  a  ountr)  doctor?" 
^\ht.n  he  had  made  a  oan-fnl  Ktudv  of  this  .•-... ntmanc-e 
tha  .  in  spite  of  it*  rcscrnhlanci.  to  other  hu.nan  faic.i.  re- 
vealed an  inner  life  nowise  in  '-arn.ony  with  a  «o„„„nnplaee 
exterior,  he  eould  n.,t  help  slu.rinK  the  .loetorV  inten-st  in 
H^  pHtient;  and  the  si^d.t  of  that  patient  completely  ehanued 
the  current  of  hia  thou^dits. 

Much  an  the  old  cavalry  ollicer  had  seen  in  the  course  of 
his  soldiers  career,  he  felt  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  horror  at 
lie  Sight  of  a  hih.nm  face  which  could  never  have  \nvn 
I.Khted  up  w.th  thouKht-a  livid  face  in  whi.-h  a  look  of 
dun.b  sufTenng  showed  so  plainly-the  same  look  that  is  some- 
times worn  by  a  child  too  young  to  speak,  and  t.M)  weak  to 
crv  any-  longer;  m  short,  it  was  the  wholly  animal  face  of 
an  old  dying  cretin.  The  cretin  wa.  the  one  varietv  of  the 
human  species  with  which  the  commandant  had  not  ^et  come 

n  the  forehead,  the  sodden,  fish-like  eyes,  and  the  head,  with 
its  short    coarse,  scantily-growing  hair-a  head  utterly  di- 
vested of  all  the  faculties  of  the  senses-vho  would  not  have 
e.xper.enced   as  (Jenestas  did.  an  instinctive  feeling  of  renul- 
s.on  for  a  being  that  hud  neither  the  physical  beauty  of  an 
amnia  nor  the  mental  endowments  of  man,  who  was  possessed 
..f  neither  instinct  nor  reason,  and  who  had  never  heard  nor 
spoken  any  kind  of  articulate  speech  ?    It  seemed  difticult  to 
expend  any  regrets  over  the  poor  wretch  now  visibly  drawing 
towards  the  vei^-  end  of  an  existence  «hich  riati  not  been  life 
m  any  sense  of  the  word;  yet  the  old  woman  watched  him 
ui  h  touching  anxiety,  and  waa_ rubbing  his  legs  where  the 
■ot  water  did  not  reach  them  withes  much  tenderne^  as  i 
lie  had  been  her  husband.     Benassis  himself,  after  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  dull  eyes  and  corpse-like  face,  gently  took  the 
cretin's  hand  and  felt  his  pulse.  '  S     I'y  iook  me 

"The  bath  is  doing  no  good,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head- 
let  us  put  him  to  bed  again."  ' 

tnlllfI^'J/^K'J°'/^  """l'  ^'"^''■^^'  «°^  ^""•^d  W°»  across 
to  the  truckle-bed,  from  whence,  no  doubt,  he  had  just  taken 
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him.  Carefully  he  laid  him  at  full  length,  and  straightened 
the  hnihs  that  were  growing  cold  already,  putting  the  head 
and  hand  in  position,  with  all  the  heed  that  a  mother  could 
bestow  upon  her  child. 

"It  i.s  all  over,  death  is  very  near,"  added  Benassis,  who 
remained  standing  by  the  bedside. 

The  (;Id  woman  gazed  at  tlie  dying  form,  with  her  hands 
on  her  hips.     A  few  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks.     Genestas 
remaine.l  silent.     He  was  unable  to  explain  to  himself  how  it 
was  tliiit  the  death  of  a  being  that  concerned  him  so  little 
should  afreet  him  .<o  much.     Unconsciouslv  he  shared  the  feel- 
ing of  boundless  pity  that  these  hajjless  creatures  excite  among 
the  duellers  in  the  sunless  valleys  wherein  Nature  has  placed 
them.     This  sentiment  has  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious superstition  in  families  to  which  cretins  belong;  but 
does  it  not  spring  from  the  most  beautiful  of  Christian  vir- 
tues—from charity,  and  from  a  belief  in  a  reward  hereafter, 
that  most  effectual  support  of  our  social  system,  and  the  one 
thought  that  enables  us  to  endure  our  miseries?     The  hope 
of  inheriting  eternal  bliss  helps  the  relations  of  these  unhappy 
creatures  and  all  others  round  about  them  to  exert  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  sublime  devotion,  a  mothers  ceaseless  pro- 
tecting care  over  an  apathetic  creature  who  does  not  under- 
stand it  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  in  a  little  while  forgets 
it  all.     Wonderful  power  of  religion  !  that  has  brought  a  blind 
beneficence  tj  the  aid  of  an  equally  blind  misery.     Wherever 
cretins  exist,  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  creatures  brings  luck  to  a   Tamily— a  supersti- 
tion that  serves  to  sweeten  lives  which,  in  the  midst  of  a 
town  population,  would  be  condemned  bv  a  mistaken  philan- 
thropy to  submit  to  the  harsh  discipline  of  an  asylum      lu 
the  higher  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  where  cretins  are 
very  numerous,  they  lead  an  out-of-door  life  with  the  cattle 
which  they  are  taught  to  herd.     There,  at  anv  rate,  they  are 
at  large,  and  receive  the  reverence  due  to  misfortune. 

A  moment  later  the  village  bell  olinkrd  at  slow  regular  in- 
tervals, to  acquaint  the  flock  with  the  death  of  one  of  their 
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number.     In  tlie  sound  that  reached  the  cottage  but  faintly 
across  tlic  jntcrvi.nin,<r  space,  tliere  was  a  thought  of  religion 
which  seemed  to  fill  it  with  a  nielancholv  peace,     'i^ie  tread 
of  n.any  feet  echoed  up  the  road,  giving  notice  of  an  approach- 
ing crowd  of  peopk--a  crowd  that  uttered  not  a  word.     Then 
suddenly  the  chanting  of  the  Church  broke  the  stillness  call- 
ing u{)  the  confused  thou-  !;,,•  that  take  possession  of  the  most 
>cej)tical  mind.s,  and  c  ..ni.e!  ihein  to  yield  to  the  influence 
ol  tlie  touching  harmo  ,vs  ,.f  iho  luii.-an  yoice.     The  Church 
was  coming  to  the  aid     '  a  <  real u re  tuat  knew  her  not.     The 
cure  appt'ared.  preceded  „y  a  cl..ir-!;oy,  who  bore  the  crucifix, 
and    ollowed  by  the  sacri.^tan  carrying  the  vase  of  holy  water 
and  by  some  fifty  women,  old  men,  and  children,  who"  had  all 
come  to  add  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  Church.     The  doctor 
and  the  soldier  looked  at  each  other,  and  silently  withdrew 
to  a  corner  to  make  room  for  the  kneeling  crowd  within  and 
without  the  cottage.     During  the  consoling  ceremony  of  the 
V  laticum,  celebrated  for  one  who  had  never  sinned',  but  to 
whom  the  Church  on  earth  was  bidding  a  last  farewell,  there 
were  signs  of  real  sorrow  on  most  of  the  rough  faces  of  the 
gathering,  and  tears  flowed  over  rugged  cheeks  that  sun  and 
wind  and  labor  in  the  fields  had  tanned  and  wrinkled.     The 
sentiment  of  voluntary  kinship  was  easy  to  explain.     There 
was  not  one  in  the  place  who  had  not  pitied  the  unhappy 
creature,  not  one  who  would  not  have  given  him  his  daily 
l)read.     Had  he  not  met  with  a  father's  care  from  every  child, 
and  found  a  mother  in  the  merriest  little  girl  ? 

"He  is  dead !"  said  the  cure. 

The  words  struck  his  hearers  with  the  most  unfeigned  dis- 
may. The  tall  candles  were  lighted,  and  several  people  under- 
took to  watch  with  the  dead  that  night.  Benassis  and  the 
soldier  went  out.  A  group  of  peasants  in  the  doorway 
stopped  the  doctor  to  say : 

"Ah !  if  you  have  not  saved  his  life,  sir,  it  was  doubtlesa 
because  God  wished  to  take  him  to  Himself." 

"I  did  my  best,  children,"  the  doctor  answered. 

When  they  had  come  a  few  paces  from  the  deserted  village, 
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whose  last  inhabitant  had  just  died,  the  doctor  spoke  to 
Genestas. 

"You  would  not  believe,  sir,  what  real  solace  is  contained 
for  me  in  what  those  peasants  have  just  said.  Ten  years  ago 
I  was  very  nearly  stoned  to  death  in  this  village.  It  is  empty 
to-day,  but  thirty  families  lived  in  it  then." 

Genestas'  fnce  and  gesture  so  plainly  expressed  an  inquiry, 
that,  as  they  went  along,  the  doctor  told  him  the  story  prom- 
ised by  this  beginning. 

"When  I  first  settled  here,  sir,  I  found  a  dozen  cretins  in 
this  part  of  the  canton,"  and  the  doctor  turned  round  to  point 
out  the  ruined  cottages  for  the  officer's  benefit.     "All  the 
favorable  conditions  for  spreading  the  hideous  disease  are 
there;  the  air  is  stagnant,  the  hamlet  lies  in  the  valley  bot- 
tom, close  beside  a  torrent  supplied  with  water  bv  the  melted 
snows,  and  the  sunlight  only  falls  on  the  mouAtain-top,  so 
that  the  valley  itself  gets  no  good  of  the  sun.     Marriages 
among  these  unfortunate  creatures  are  not  forbidden  by  law, 
and  in  this  district  they  are  protected  by  superstitious  notions, 
of  whose  power  I  had  no  conception — superstitions  which  I 
blamed  at  first,  and  afterwards  came  to  admire.    So  cretinism 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  spread  all  over  the  valley  from  this  spot. 
Was  it  not  doing  the  country  a  great  service' to  put  a  stop  to 
this  mental  and  physical  contagion  ?    But  imperatively  as  the 
salutary  changes  were  required,  they  might  cost  the  life  of 
any  man  who  endeavored  to  bring  them  about.    Here,  as  in 
other  social  spheres,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  we  come  into 
collision  not  merely  with  vested  inter-^sts,  but  with  something 
far  more  dangerous  to  meddle  with — religious  ideas  crystal- 
lized into  superstitions,  the  most  permanent  form  taken  by 
human  thought.    I  feared  nothing. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  sought  for  the  position  of  mayor  in 
the  canton,  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  Then,  after  obtaining 
a  verbal  sanction  from  the  prefect,  and  by  paying  down  the 
money,  I  had  several  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  trans- 
ported over  to  Aiguebelie,  in  Savjy,  by  night.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  them  there,  and  they  were  certain  to  be  very 
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kindly  treated.  When  this  act  of  humanity  came  to  be 
known,  the  whole  countryside  looked  upon  me  as  a  monster. 
The  cure  preacl  >d  against  ine.  In  spite  of  all  the  pains  I 
took  to  explain  to  all  the  shrewder  heads  of  the  little  place 
the  immense  importance  of  being  rid  of  the  idiots,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  gave  my  services  gratuitously  to  the 
sick  people  of  the  district,  a  shot  was  fired  at  me  from  the 
corner  of  a  wood. 

"I  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  and  asked  him  to  change 
the  cure.  Monseigneur  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to 
choose  a  priest  who  would  share  in  my  labors,  and  it  was  my 
happy  fortune  to  meet  with  one  of  those  rare  natures  that 
seem  to  have  dropped  down  from  heaven.  Then  I  went  on 
with  my  enterprise.  After  preparing  people's  minds,  I  nade 
another  transportation  by  night,  and  six  more  cretins  were 
taken  away.  In  this  second  attempt  I  had  the  support  of 
several  people  to  whom  I  had  rendered  some  service,  and  I 
was  backed  by  the  members  of  the  Communal  Council,  for  I 
had  appealed  to  their  parsimonious  instincts,  showing  them 
how  much  it  cost  to  support  the  poor  wretches,  and  pointing 
out  how  largely  they  might  gain  by  converting  their  plots 
of  ground  (to  which  the  idiots  had  no  proper  title)  into  al- 
lotments which  were  needed  in  the  township. 

"All  the  rich  were  on  my  side ;  but  the  poor,  the  old  women, 
the  children,  and  a  few  pig-headed  people  were  violently  op- 
posed to  me.  Unluckily  it  so  fell  out  that  my  last  removal 
had  not  been  completely  carried  out.  The  cretin  whom  you 
have  just  seen,  not  having  returned  to  his  house,  had  not 
been  taken  away,  so  that  the  next  morning  he  was  the  sole 
remaining  example  of  his  species  in  the  village.  There  were 
several  families  still  living  there ;  but  though  they  were  little 
better  than  idiots,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  free  from  the  taint 
of  cretinism.  I  determined  to  go  through  with  my  work, 
and  came  officially  in  open  day  to  take  the  luckless  creature 
from  his  dwelling.  I  had  no  sooner  left  my  house  than  my 
intention  got  abroad.  The  cretin's  friends  were  there  before 
me,  and  in  front  of  his  hovel  I  found  a  crowd  of  women  and 
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children  and  old  people,  who  liailed  my  arrival  with  insults 
accompanied  bv  a  shower  of  stonen. 

"In  the  iiiid^^t  of  the  uproar  I  should  perhaps  have  .-n 
a  victim  to  the  frenzy  that  po^-esse?  a  crowd  excited  ..y  its 
own  outcries  and  stirred  up  In-  one  common  feeling,  but 
the  cretin  saved  my  life !  The  poor  creature  came  out  of  his 
hut,  and  raised  the  cluckinfr  sound  of  his  voice.  Pie  seemed 
to  be  an  absolute  ruler  over  the  fanatical  mob,  for  the  sight 
of  hiru  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  clamor.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  arrange  a  compromise,  and  thanks  to  the  quiet 
so  opportunely  restored,  I  was  able  to  propose  and  explain  it. 
Of  course,  those  who  approved  of  my  schemes  would  not 
dare  to  second  me  in  this  emergency,  their  support  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  purely  passive  kind,  while  these  superstitious  folk 
would  exert  the  most  active  vigilance  to  keep  their  last  idol 
among  them;  it  was  impossible,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  take 
him  away  from  them.  So  I  promised  to  leave  the  cretin  in 
peace  in  his  dwelling,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should 
live  quite  by  himself,  and  that  the  remaining  families  in  the 
village  should  oross  the  stream  and  come  to  live  in  the  town, 
in  some  new  houses  which  I  myself  undertook  to  build,  adding 
to  each  house  a  piece  of  ground  for  which  the  Commune  was 
to  repay  me  later  on. 

"Well,  my  dear  sir.  it  took  me  fully  six  months  to  over- 
come their  objection  to  this  bargain,  however  much  it  may 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  village  families.  The  af- 
fection which  they  have  for  their  wretched  hovels  in  country 
districts  is  something  quite  unexplainable.  Xo  matter  how 
unwholesome  his  hovel  may  be,  a  peasant  clings  far  more 
to  it  than  a  banker  does  to  his  mansion.  The  reason  of  it? 
That  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
strongest  in  those  who  have  but  few  of  them,  simply  because 
they  have  but  few.  Perhaps  material  things  count  for  much 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  live  so  little  in  thought ;  certain  it 
is  that  the  less  they  have,  the  dearer  their  possessions  are  to 
fhem.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  with  the  peasant  as  with  the  pris- 
oner—he does  not  squander  the  powers  of  his  soul,  he  centres 
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them  .11  upon  a  single  idea,  and  this  is  how  his  feelings  come 
to  he  so  exceediiifrly  strong.  Pardon  these  reflections  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  seldom  exchanges  ideas  with  any  one. 
But,  indeed,  you  must  not  suppose,  sir,  that  I  am  much  taken 
up  with  these  far-fetched  considerations.  We  all  have  to  be 
active  and  practical  here. 

"Alas !  the  fewer  ideas  these  poor  folk  have  in  their  heads, 
the  harder  it  is  to  make  them  see  where  their  real  interests 
lie.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  every  trifling  detail  of  my  enterprise.  One  and  all 
made  me  the  same  answer,  one  of  those  savings,  filled  with 
homely  sense,  to  v.hich  there  is  no  possible  reply,  'But  your 
houses  are  not  yet  built,  sir !'  they  used  to  say.  'Very  good,' 
said  I,  'promise  me  that  as  soon  as  they  are  finished  you  will 
come  and  live  in  them.' 

"Luckily,  sir,  I  obtained  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  of  the  mountain  side  above  the  now  deserted  village 
was  the  property  of  the  township.  The  sum  of  money  brought 
in  by  the  woods  on  the  higher  slopes  paid  for  the  building 
of  the  new  houses  and  for  the  land  on  which  they  stood. 
They  were  built  forthwith;  and  when  once  one  of  my  re- 
fractory families  was  fairly  settled  in,  the  rest  of  them  were 
not  slow  to  follow.  The  benefits  of  the  change  were  so  evident 
that  even  the  most  bigoted  believer  in  the  village,  which  you 
might  call  soulless  as  well  as  sunless,  could  not  but  appreciate 
them.  The  final  decision  in  this  matter,  which  gave  some 
property  to  the  Commune,  in  the  possession  of  which  we  were 
confirmed  by  th6  Council  of  State,  made  me  a  person  of  groat 
importance  in  the  canton.  But  what  a  lot  of  worry  there 
was  over  it!"  the  doctor  remarked,  stopping  short,  and  rais- 
ing a  hand  which  he  let  fall  again — a  gesture  that  spoke 
volumes.  "Xo  one  knows,  as  I  do,  the  distance  between  the 
town  and  the  Prefecture — whence  nothing  comes  out — and 
from  the  Prefecture  to  the  Council  of  State — where  nothing 
can  be  got  in." 

"Well,  after  all,"  he  resumed,  "peace  be  to  the  powers  of 
this  world  1    They  yielded  to  my  importunities,  and  that  is 
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Baying  a  great  dc:il.     If  you  only  know  the  good  that  came 
of  a  carelessly  scrawled  signature !    Why,  sir,  two  years  after 
1  had  taken  these  momentous  trifles  in  hand,  and  had  car- 
ried the  matter  through  to  the  end,  every  poor  family  in  the 
Commune  had  two  rows  at  least,  which  they  pastured  on  the 
mountain  side,  where  (without  waiting  this  time  for  an  au- 
thorization from  the  Council  of  State)  I  had  established  a 
system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  cross  trenches,  like  those  in 
Switzerland,  Auvergne,  and  Limousin.    Much  to  their  aston- 
ishment, the  townspeople  saw  some  capital  meadows  springing 
up  under  their  eyes,  and  thanks  to  the  improvement  in  the 
pasturage,  the  yield  of  milk  was  very  much  larger.     The 
results  of  this  triumph  were  great  indeed.    Every  one  followed 
the  example  set  by  my  system  of  irrigation  ;  cattle  were  multi- 
plied ;  the  area  of  meadow  land  and  everv  kind  of  out-turn 
increased.    I  had  nothing  to  fear  after  that.    I  could  continue 
my  efforts  to  improve  this,  as  yet,  untilled  corner  of  the  earth ; 
and  to  civilize  those  who  dwelt  in  it,  whose  minds  had  hitherto 
lain  dormant. 

"Well,  sir,  folk  like  us,  who  live  out  of  the  world,  are  very 
talkative.     If  you  ask  us  a  question,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  the  answer  will  come  to  an  end ;  but  to  cut  it  short- 
there  were  about  seven  hundred  souls  in  the  valiey  when  I 
came  to  it,  and  now  the  population  numbers  some  two  thou- 
sand.    1  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  every  one  in  that 
matter  of  the  last  cretin;  and  when  I  had  constantly  shown 
that  I  could  rule  both  mildly  and  firmly,  I  became  a  local 
oracle.    I  did  everything  that  I  could  to  vrin  their  confidence ; 
I  did  not  ask  fo    it,  nor  did  I  appear  to  seek  it;  but  I 
tried  to  inspire  every  one  with  the  deepest  respect  for  my 
character,  by  the  scrupulous  way  in  which  I  always  fulfilled 
my  engagements,  even  when  they  were  of  the  most  trifling 
kind.     When  I  had  pledged  myself  to  care  for  the  poor 
creature  whose  death  you  have  just  witnessed,  I  looked  after 
him  much  more  effectually  than  any  of  his  previous  guardians 
had  done.     He  has  been  fed  and  cared  for  as  the  adopted 
child  of  the  Commune.     After  a  time  the  dwellers  in  the 
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valley  ended  by  understanding  the  service  which  I  had  done 
fhoin  in  spite  of  themselves,  but  for  all  that,  they  still  cherish 
some  traces  of  that  old  superstition  of  theirs.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  them  for  it ;  has  not  their  cult  of  the  cretin 
often  furnisned  me  with  an  argument  when  I  have  tried  to 
induce  those  who  had  possession  of  their  faculties  to  help 
the  unfortunate?  But  here  we  are,"  said  Benassis,  when 
after  a  moment's  pause  he  saw  the  roof  of  his  own  house. 

P"'ar  from  expecting  the  slightest  expression  of  praise  or 
of  thanks  from  his  Loiener,  it  appeared  from  his  way  of  telling 
l,h«  story  of  this  episode  in  his  administrative  career,  that  he 
liad  been  moved  by  an  unconscious  desire  to  pour  out  the 
thoughts  that  filled  his  mind,  after  the  manner  of  folk  that 
live  verj'  retired  lives. 

''I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  my  horse  in  your 
stable,  sir,"  said  the  commandant,  "for  which  in  your  good- 
iicsa  you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  when  you  learn  the  object 
i)f  my  journey  hither." 

"Ah !  yes,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Benassis,  appearing  to  shake 
off  hiri  preoccupied  mood,  and  to  recollect  that  his  companion 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  The  frankness  and  unreserve  of  his 
nature  had  led  him  to  accept  Genestas  as  an  acquaintance. 

"1  have  heard  of  the  almost  miraculous  recovery  of  M. 
Oravier  of  Grenoble,  whom  you  received  into  your  house," 
was  the  soldier's  answer.  "I  have  come  to  you,  hoping  that 
you  will  give  a  like  attention  to  my  case,  although  I  have  not 
ii  similar  claim  to  your  benevolence;  and  yet,  I  am  possibly 
not  undeserving  of  it.  I  am  an  old  soldier, and  wounds  of  long 
-^landing  give  me  no  peace.  It  will  take  you  at  least  a  week 
to  study  my  condition,  for  the  pain  only  cc.7  es  back  at  in- 
tervals, and " 

'"Very  good,  sir,"  Benassis  broke  in;  "M.  Gravier's  room 
is  ill  readiness.    Come  in." 

They  went  into  the  house,  the  doctor  flinging  open  the 
lioor  with  an  eagerness  that  Genestas  attributed  to  his  pleas- 
urt'  at  receiving  a  boarder. 

"Jacquotte!' 
(line  with  us." 
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"But  would  it  not  be  as  well  for  us  to  settle  about  the 
payment  ?" 

"Payment  for  what?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"For  my  board.     You  cannot  keep  me  and  my  horse  as 

well,  without " 

"If  you  are  wealthy,  you  will  repay  mc  amply,"  Benassis 

replied;  "and  if  you  are  not,  I  will  take  nothing  whatever." 

"Xothin<r  whatever  seems  to  me  to  be  too  dear."  said 

Genestas.     "But,  rich  or  poor,  will  ten  francs  a  day  (not 

including  your  professional  services)  be  accoptal)le  to  you?" 

"Nothing  could  be  less  acceptable  to  me  than  payment  for 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  visitor,"  tlie  doctor 'answered, 
knitting  his  brows ;  "and  as  to  my  advice,  vou  shall  have  it 
if  I  like  you,  and  not  unless.  Rich  people  shall  not  have  my 
time  by  paying  for  it;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  folk  here 
in  the  valley.  I  do  not  care  about  fame  or  fortune,  and  I 
look  for  neither  praise  nor  gratitude  from  niv  patients.  Any 
money  which  you  may  pay  me  will  go  to  the  druggists  in 
Grenoble,  to  pay  for  the  medicine  required  by  the  poor  of  the 
neighborhood." 

Any  one  who  had  heard  the  words  flung  out,  abruptly,  it 
is  true,  but  without  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  them,  would  have 
said  to  himself  with  Genestas,  "Here  is  a  man  made  of  good 
human  clay." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  pay  you  ton  francs  a  dav,  sir,"  the 
soldier  answered,  returning  to  the  charge  with  wonted  per- 
tinacity, "and  you  will  do  as  you  choose  after  that.  We  shall 
understand  each  other  better,  now  that  the  question  is  set- 
tled, he  added,  grasping  the  doctor's  hand  with  eager  cor- 
diality. "In  spite  of  my  ten  francs,  you  shall  see  that  I  am 
by  no  means  a  Tartar." 

After  this  passage  of  arms,  in  which  Benassis  showed  not 
the  shghtest  sign  of  a  wish  to  appear  generous  or  to  pose  as 
a  philanthropist,  the  supposed  invalid  entered  his  doctor's 
house.  Everything  within  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  gateway,  and  with  the  clothing  worn  by  its  owner. 
There  was  an  utter  disregard  for  everything  not  essentially 
useful,  which  was  visible  even  in  the  smallest  trifles.    Benassis 
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took  Genestas  through  the  kitchen,  that  being  the  shortest 
way  to  the  dining-room. 

Had  the  kitchen  belonged  to  an  inn,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  snioke-begrimed ;  and  if  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  cook- 
ing pots  within  its  precincts,  this  lavish  supply  was  Jac- 
quotto's  doing— Jacquotte  who  had  formerly  been  the  curb's 
housekeeper — Jacquotte  who  always  said  "we,"  and  who 
ruled  supremo  over  the  doctor's  household.  If,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  brightly  polished  warming-pan  above  the  mantel- 
shelf, it  probably  hung  there  because  Jacquotte  liked  to  sleep 
warm  of  a  winter  night,  which  led  her  incidentally  to  warm 
her  master's  sheets.  He  never  took  a  thought  about  any- 
thing; so  she  was  wont  to  say. 

It  was  on  account  of  a  defect,  which  any  one  else  would 
have  found  intolerable,  that  Benassis  had  taken  her  into  his 
service.  Jacquotte  had  a  mind  to  rule  the  house,  and  a 
woman  who  would  rule  his  house  was  the  very  person  that 
the  doctor  wanted.  So  Jacquotte  bought  and  sold,  made 
alterations  about  the  place,  set  up  and  took  down,  arranged 
and  disarranged  everything  at  her  own  sweet  will ;  her  master 
had  never  raised  a  murmur.  Over  the  yard,  the  stable,  the 
man-servant  and  the  kitchen,  ii.  fact,  over  the  whole  house 
and  garden  and  its  master,  Jacquotte's  sway  was  absolute. 
She  looked  out  fresh  linen,  saw  to  the  washing,  and  laid  in 
provisions  without  consulting  anybody.  She  decided  every- 
thing that  went  on  in  the  house,  and  the  date  when  the  pigs 
were  to  be  killed.  She  scolded  the  gardener,  decreed  the 
menu  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  went  from  cellar  to  garret, 
and  from  garret  to  c(  ''ar,  setting  everything  to  rights  ac- 
cording to  her  notions,  without  a  word  of  opposition  of  any 
sort  or  description.  Benassis  had  made  but  two  stipulations — 
he  wished  to  dine  at  six  o'clock,  and  that  the  household  ex- 
penses should  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  sum  every  month. 

A  woman  whom  every  one  obeys  in  this  way  is  always  sing- 
ing, so  Jacquotte  laughed  and  warbled  on  the  staircase;  she 
was  always  humming  something  when  she  was  not  singing, 
and  singing  when  she  was  not  humming.    Jacquotte  had  a 
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natural  liking  for  clcanlincsff,  so  she  kept  the  house  nent  and 
clean.  If  hor  tastes  had  been  different,  it  would  have  lieen 
a  sad  thing  for  M.  Benassis  (so  she  was  wont  to  say),  for  the 
poor  man  was  so  little  particular  that  you  might  feed  him  on 
cabbage  for  partridges,  and  he  would  not  find  it  out;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  her,  he  would  very  often  wear  the  same  shirt 
for  a  week  on  end.  Jacquotte,  however,  was  nn  indofatifrablc 
folder  of  linen,  a  bom  rubber  and  polisher  of  furniture,  and 
a  passionate  lover  of  a  perfectly  religious  and  ceremonial 
cleanliness  of  the  most  scrupulous,  the  most  radiant,  and 
most  fragrant  kind.  A  sworn  foe  to  dust,  she  swept  and 
scoured  and  washed  without  ceasing. 

The  condition  of  the  gateway  caused  her  acute  distress. 
On  the  first  day  of  every  month  for  the  past  ten  years,  she 
had  extorted  from  her  master  a  promise  that  he  would  replace 
the  gate  with  a  new  one,  that  the  walls  of  the  house  should 
be  lime-washed,  and  that  everything  should  be  made  quite 
straight  and  proper  about  the  place;  but  so  far,  the  master 
had  not  kept  his  word.  So  it  happened  that  whenever  she 
fell  to  lamenting  over  Benassis'  dcoply-rootcd  carelessness 
about  things,  she  nearly  always  ended  sok-mnly  in  these  words, 
with  which  all  her  praises  of  her  master  usually  terminated : 

"You  cannot  say  that  he  is  a  fool,  bocnuso  he  works  such 
miracles,  as  you  may  say,  in  the  place;  but,  all  the  same,  he 
is  a  fool  at  times,  such  a  fool  that  you  have  to  do  everything 
for  him  as  if  he  were  a  child." 

Jacquotte  loved  the  house  as  if  it  had  l)('Ionged  to  her; 
and  when  she  had  lived  in  it  for  twenty-two  years,  had  she 
not  some  grounds  for  deluding  herself  on  that  head?  After 
the  cure's  death  the  house  had  been  for  sale;  and  Benassis, 
who  had  only  just  come  into  the  country,  had  bought  it  as  it 
stood,  with  the  walls  about  it  and  the  ground  belonging  to 
it,  together  with  the  plate,  wine,  and  furniture,  the  old  sun- 
dial, the  poultry,  the  horse,  and  the  woman-servant.  Jacquotte 
was  the  very  pattern  of  a  working  housekeeper,  with  her 
clumsy  figure,  and  her  bodice,  always  of  the  same  dark  brown 
print  with  large  red  spots  on  it,  which  fitted  her  so  tightly 
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that  it  looked  as  if  the  material  must  give  way  if  she  moved 
at  all.  Her  colorless  face,  with  its  double  chin,  looked  out 
from  under  a  round  plaited  cap,  wiiioli  made  her  look  paler 
than  she  really  was.  She  talked  inwssantly,  and  always  in 
a  loud  voice — this  short,  active  woman,  with  the  plump,  busy 
hands.  Indeed,  if  Jacquotte  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
touk  a  corner  of  her  apron  so  as  to  turn  it  up  in  a  triangle, 
it  meant  that  a  lengthy  expostulation  was  about  to  be  de- 
livered for  the  benefit  of  master  or  man.  Jacquotte  was  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  happiest  cook  in  the  kingdom;  for,  that 
nothing  might  be  lacking  in  a  measure  of  felicity  as  great 
as  may  be  known  in  this  world  below,  her  vanity  was  con- 
tinually gratified — the  townspeople  regarded  her  as  an  au- 
thority of  an  indefinite  kind,  and  ranked  her  somewhere 
iittwecn  the  mayor  and  the  park-keeper. 

The  master  of  the  house  found  nobody  in  the  kitchen 
when  he  entered  it. 

''Where  the  devil  are  they  all  gone?"  he  asked.  "Pardon 
nit'  for  bringing  you  in  this  way,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
(lenestas.  "The  front  entrance  opens  into  the  garden,  but 
I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  visitors  that — Jacquotte !" 
lie  called  in  rather  peremptory  tones. 

A  woman's  voice  answered  to  the  name  from  the  interior 
of  the  house.  A  moment  later  Jacquotte,  assuming  the 
offensive,  called  in  her  turn  to  Benassis,  who  forthwith  went 
into  the  dining-room. 

"Just  like  you,  sir!"  she  exclaimed;  "you  never  do  like 
anybody  else.  You  always  ask  people  to  dinner  without  tell- 
ing me  beforehand,  and  you  think  that  everything  is  settled 
as  soon  as  you  have  called  for  Jacquotte !  You  are  not  going 
to  have  the  gentleman  sit  in  the  kitchen,  are  you?  Is  not  the 
^al('n  to  be  unlocked  and  a  fire  to  be  lighted?  Nicolle  is  there, 
and  will  see  after  everything.  Xow  take  the  gentleman  into 
the  garden  for  a  minute;  that  will  amuse  him;  if  he  likes 
to  look  at  pretty  things,  show  him  the  arbor  of  hornbeam 
trees  that  the  poor  dear  old  gentleman  made.  I  shall  have 
time  then  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  to  get  everything  ready,  the 
dinner  and  the  salon  too." 
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"Yes.  But,  JacquottP,"  Bonassis  went  on,  "the  gentleman 
18  going  to  stay  with  us.  Do  not  forget  to  give  a  look  round 
M.  GravierV  room,  and  see  about  the  sheets  and  things, 
and •' 

"Now  you  are  not  going  to  interfere  about  the  sheets,  are 
you?"  asked  JaiMjuotte.  "If  he  is  to  sleep  here,  I  know  what 
must  Ih.'  done  for  him  perfectly  well.  You  have  not  so  much 
as  sot  foot  in  M.  Gravler's  room  these  ten  months  past. 
There  is  nothing  to  see  there,  the  place  ia  as  clean  as  a  new 
pin.  Then  will  the  gentleman  make  some  stay  here?"  she 
continued  in  a  milder  tone. 

"Yes." 

"How  long  will  he  stay?" 

"Faith,  I  do  not  know.    What  does  it  matter  to  you?" 

"What  does  it  matter  to  me,  sir?  Oh  !  very  well,  what  does 
it  matter  to  me?  Did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like!  And  the 
provisions  and  all  that,  and " 

At  any  other  time  slie  would  have  overwhelmed  her  master 
with  reproaches  for  his  breach  of  trust,  hut  now  she  followed 
him  into  the  kitchen  before  the  torrent  of  words  had  come  to 
an  end.  She  had  guessed  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
boarder,  and  was  eager  to  see  (Jene.stas,  to  whom  she  made  a 
very  deferential  courtesy,  while  she  scanned  him  from  head 
t'.  foot.  A  thoughtful  and  dejected  expression  gave  a  harsh 
look  to  the  soldier's  face.  In  the  dialogue  between  master 
and  servant  the  latter  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
nonentity;  and  although  he  regretted  the  fact,  this  revelation 
had  lessened  the  high  opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  the  man 
whose  persistent  efforts  to  save  the  district  from  the  horrors 
of  cretinism  had  won  his  admiration. 

"I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  that  fellow  at  all !"  said  Jac- 
quotte  to  herself. 

"If  you  are  not  tired,  sir,"  said  the  doctor  to  his  supposed 
patient,  "we  will  take  a  turn  round  the  garden  before  dinner.'' 

"Willingly,"  answered  the  commandant. 

They  went  through  tlie  dining-room,  and  reached  the 
garden  by  way  of  a  sort  of  vestibule  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
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(a>i  YX'twt'cn  til"  .-nlori  ;iii(l  tlic  dininir-room.  Bryond  n  ffrcat 
L'lii-yloor  nf  the  fiirtlicr  end  of  the  vcstihiile  y  a  flight  of 
-luiirYt(']w  wliirli  ndorni'd  the  j^arilcri  t*idi'  of  tlio  house.  The 
;.:inli  w  itstif  \\i\<  divided  iiitit  four  Inrjro  mjuaroii  of  e<iual  sizo 
\<y  (WO  jiiithx  that  intersect ed  each  other  in  tlie  form  of  a 
(Po-s.  ii\  l)<».\  edL'inj.'  aloii;;  their  sides.  At  the  farther  end 
ill.  re  waV  a  thick,  ;rrecn  alley  of  hornheam  trees,  which  had 
l"cn  the  joy  and  pri(U'  of  the  late  owner.  The  soldier  seated 
himself  on*  a  wonn-ontcn  Ix-nch,  and  suw  neither  the  trellis- 
work  nor  thv  espaliers,  nor  the  vogetahles  of  which  Jacquotte 
t(pok  such  ;.'reat  care.  She  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
I  picurean  cimreliiiian  to  whom  this  valuahle  garden  owed  its 
ori^rin;  but  Bt-nassis  himself  regarded  it  with  sufiicient  in- 
ililTcrence. 

Tlic  conunandnnt  turned  their  talk  from  the  trivial  matters 
uliicli  had  occupied  them  hy  saying  to  the  doctor: 

"How  comes  it,  sir,  that  the  population  of  the  valley  has 
l)<('n  trebled  in  ten  \ears ?  There  were  seven  hundred  souls  in 
it  when  you  came,  and  to-day  you  say  that  they  number  more 
than  two  thousand." 

"You  are  the  first  person  who  has  put  that  question  to  me," 
the  doctor  answered.  "Though  it  has  been  my  aim  to  develop 
the  capabilities  of  tliis  little  corner  of  the  earth  to  the  utmost, 
the  constant  pressure  of  a  busy  life  has  not  left  me  time  to 
think  over  the  way  in  which  (like  the  mendicant  brother)  I 
have  made  'broth  from  a  flint'  on  a  large  scale.  M.  Gravier 
himself,  who  is  one  of  several  who  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
us.  and  to  whom  I  was  able  to  render  a  service  by  re-estab- 
lishing his  health,  has  never  given  a  thought  to  the  theory, 
though  he  has  been  everywhere  over  our  mountain  sides  with 
nie.  to  see  its  practical  results." 

There  was  a  nioinent's  silence,  during  which  Benassis  fol- 
lowed his  own  thoughts,  careless  of  the  keen  glance  by  which 
his  guest  tried  to  fathom  him. 

"You  ask  how  it  came  about,  my  dear  sir?"  the  doctor 
resumed.  "It  came  about  quite  naturally  through  the  work- 
ing of  the  social  law  by  which  the  need  and  means  of  supply- 
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ing  it  are  correlated.  Herein  lies  thp  whole  story.  Rkces 
who  have  no  wants  are  always  poor.  When  I  first  car.^.e  to 
live  here  in  this  township,  there  were  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  peasant  families  in  it,  and  some  two  hundred  hearths 
in  the  valley.  The  local  authorities  were  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  prevailing  wretchedness  of  the  pojrJulation. 
The  mayor  himself  could  not  write,  and  the  depu/ty-mayor 
was  a  small  farmer,  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of 'the  Com- 
mune. The  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  poor  devil  who  had 
nothing  but  his  salary,  and  who  was  forced  to  relinquish 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  to  his  clerk, 
another  hapless  wretch  who  was  scarcely  able  to  understand 
his  duties.  The  old  cure  had  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
his  curate,  a  quite  uneducated  man,  had  just  succeeded  to 
his  position.  These  people  comprised  all  the  intelligence  of 
the  district  over  which  they  ruled. 

"Those  who  dwelt  amidst  these  lovely  natural  surround- 
ings groveled  in  squalor  and  lived  upon  potatoes,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese.     The  only  produce  that  brought  in  any  money 
was  the  cheese,  which  most  of  them  carried  in  small  baskets 
to  Grenoble  or  its  outskirts.     The  richer  or  the  more  ener- 
getic among  them  sowed  buekwhoat  for  home  consumption ; 
sometimes  they  raised  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  but  wheat  was 
unknown.    The  only  trader  in  the  place  was  the  mayor,  who 
owned  a  sawmill  and  bought  up  timber  at  a  low  price  to  sell 
again.     In  the  absence  of  roads,  his  tree  trunks  had  to  be 
transported  during  the  summer  season ;  each  log  was  dragged 
along  one  at  a  time,  and  with  no  small  difficulty,  by  means 
of  a  chain  attached  to  a  halter  about  his  horse's  neck,  and  an 
iron  hook  at  the  farther  end  of  the  chain,  which  was  driven 
into  the  wood.    Any  one  who  went  to  Grenoble,  whether  on 
horseback  or  afoot,  was  obliged  to  follow  a  track  high  up  on 
the  mountain  side,  for  the  valley  was  quite  impassable.    The 
pretty  road  between  this  place  and  the  first  village  that  you 
reach  as  you  come  into  the  canton   (the  way  along  which 
you  must  have  come)  was  nothing  but  a  slough  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 
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"Political  events  and  revolutions  had  never  reached  this  in- 
accessible country — it  lay  completely  beyond  the  limits  of 
social  stir  and  change.  Napoleon's  name,  and  his  alone,  had 
penetrated  hither;  he  is  held  in  great  veneration,thank8toone 
or  two  old  soldiers  who  have  returned  to  their  native  homes, 
and  who  of  evenings  tell  marvelous  tales  about  his  adventures 
aiid  his  armies  for  the  benefit  of  these  simple  folk.  Their 
coming  back  is,  moreover,  a  puzzle  that  no  one  can  explain. 
Before  I  came  here,  the  young  men  who  went  into  the  army 
all  stayed  in  it  for  good.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  sufficient 
revelation  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country.  I  need 
not  give  you  a  detailed  description  of  it. 

"This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  first  came  to 
the  canton,  which  has  several  contented,  well-tilled,  and  fairly 
prosperous  communes  belonging  to  it  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  hovels  in  the 
town ;  they  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  stables,  in  which 
men  and  animals  were  indiscriminately  huddled  together. 
As  there  was  no  inn  in  the  place,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  the 
curate  for  a  bed,  he  being  in  possession,  for  the  time  being, 
of  this  house,  then  offered  for  sale.  Putting  to  him  question 
after  question,  I  came  to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  country  with  the  pleasant  climate, 
the  fertile  soil,  and  the  natural  productiveness  that  had  im- 
pressed me  so  much. 

"At  that  time,  sir,  I  was  seeking  to  shape  a  future  for 
myself  that  should  be  as  little  as  possible  like  the  troubled 
life  that  had  left  me  weary;  and  one  of  those  thoughts  came 
into  my  mind  that  God  gives  to  us  at  times,  to  enable  us 
to  take  up  our  burdens  and  bear  them.  I  resolved  to  develop 
all  the  resources  of  this  country,  just  as  a  tutor  develops  the 
capacities  of  a  child.  Do  not  think  too  much  of  my  benevo- 
lence ;  the  pressing  need  that  I  felt  for  turning  my  thoughts 
into  fresh  channels  entered  too  much  into  my  motives.  I  had 
determined  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  some  diffi- 
cult task.  A  lifetime  would  be  required  to  bring  about  the 
needful  changes  in  a  canton  that  Nature  had  made  so  wealthy, 
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and  man  so  poor;  and  I  was  tempted  by  the  practical  difficul- 
ties that  stood  in  the  way.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  I  could 
secure  the  cure's  house  and  plenty  of  waste  land  at  a  small 
cost,  I  solemnly  devoted  myself  to  the  calling  of  a  country 
surgeon — the  very  last  position  that  a  man  aspires  to  take. 
I  determined  to  become  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  to  expect 
no  reward  of  any  kind  from  them.  Oh !  I  did  not  indulge 
in  any  illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  people,  nor 
as  to  the  hindrances  that  lie  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  among  men  or  their  sur- 
roundings. I  have  never  made  idyllic  pictures  of  ray  people ; 
I  have  taken  them  at  their  just  worth — as  poor  peasants, 
neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  whoso  constant  toil 
never  allows  them  to  indulge  in  emotion,  tliough  they  can  feel 
acutely  at  times.  Above  all  things,  in  fact,  1  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  should  do  nothing  with  them  except  through  an 
appeal  to  their  selfish  interests,  and  by  schemes  for  their 
immediate  well-being.  The  peasants  are  one  and  all  the  sons 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  doubting  apostle — they  always  like  words 
to  be  supported  by  visible  facts. 

"Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  my  first  start,  sir,"  the  doctor 
went  on  after  a  pause.  "I  began  my  ditlicult  enterprise  by 
introducing  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  The  poor  folks  used 
to  buy  the  wicker  mats  on  which  they  drain  their  cheeses, 
and  all  the  baskets  needed  for  the  insigniiicant  trade  of  the 
district.  I  suggested  to  an  intelligent  young  fellow  that  he 
might  take  on  lease  a  good-sized  piece  of  land  by  the  side  of 
the  torrent.  Every  year  the  floods  deposited  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  on  this  spot,  where  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  grow- 
ing osiers.  I  reckoned  out  the  quantity  of  wicker-work  of 
various  kinds  required  from  time  to  time  l)y  the  canton,  and 
went  over  to  Grenoble,  where  I  found  out  a  young  craftsman, 
a  clever  worker,  but  without  any  capital.  When  I  had  dis- 
covered him,  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  to  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness here.  I  undertook  to  advance  th(>  money  for  the  osiers 
required  for  his  work  until  my  osier-farmer  should  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  liim.     1  induced  him  to  sell  his  baskets  at 
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rather  lower  prices  than  they  asked  for  them  in  Grenoble, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  better  made.  He  entered 
into  my  views  completely.  The  osier-beds  and  the  basket- 
makinff  were  two  business  speculations  whose  results  were 
only  appreciated  after  the  lapse  of  four  years.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  osiers  must  be  three  years  old  before  they  are  fit  to 
cut. 

"At  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  basket-maker 
was  boarded  and  lodged  gratuitously.  Before  very  long  he 
married  a  woman  from  Saint  Laurent  du  Pont,  who  had  a 
little  money.  Then  he  had  a  house  built,  in  a  healthy  and 
very  airy  situation  which  I  chose,  and  my  advice  was  fol- 
lowed as  to  the  internal  arrangements.  Here  was  a  triumph ! 
I  had  created  a  new  industry,  and  had  brought  a  producer 
and  several  workers  into  the  town.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
regard  my  elation  as  childish  ? 

"For  the  first  few  days  after  my  basket-maker  had  set  up 
his  business,  I  never  went  past  his  shop  but  my  heart  beat 
somewhat  faster.  And  when  I  saw  the  newly-built  house, 
with  the  green-painted  shutters,  the  vine  beside  the  doorway, 
and  the  bench  and  bundles  of  o  ers  before  it ;  when  I  saw  a 
tidy,  neatly-dressed  woman  within  it,  nursing  a  plump,  pink 
and  white  baby  among  the  workmen,  who  were  singing  mer- 
rily and  busily  plaiting  their  wicker-work  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  man  who  but  lately  had  looked  so  pinched  and 
pale,  but  now  had  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  about  him; 
when  I  saw  all  this,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  turning  basket-maker  for  a  moment,  of  going  into 
the  shop  to  hear  how  things  went  with  them,  and  of  giving 
myself  up  to  a  feeling  of  content  that  I  cannot  express  in 
words,  for  I  had  all  their  happiness  as  well  as  my  own  to 
make  me  glad.  All  my  hopes  became  centered  on  this  house, 
where  the  man  dwelt  who  had  been  the  first  to  put  a  steady 
faitli  in  me.  Like  the  basket-maker's  wife,  clasping  her  first 
nursling  to  her  breast,  did  not  I  already  fondly  cherish  the 
hopes  of  the  future  of  this  poor  district  ? 

"T  had  to  do  so  many  things  at  once,"  he  went  on,  "I  came 
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into  colli»ion  with  other  people's  notions,  and  met  with  vio- 
lent opposition,  fomented  by  the  ignorant  mayor  to  whose 
office  I  had  succeeded,  and  whose  influence  had  dwindled  away 
as  mine  increased.  I  determined  to  make  him  my  deputy, 
and  a  confederate  in  my  schemes  of  benevolence.  Yes,  in 
the  first  place,  I  endeavored  to  instil  enlightened  ideas  into 
the  densest  of  all  heads.  Through  his  self-love  and  cupidity 
I  gained  a  hold  upon  my  man.  During  six  months,  as  we 
dined  together,  I  took  him  deeply  into  my  confidence  about 
my  projected  improvements.  Many  people  would  think  this 
intimacy  one  of  the  most  painful  inflictions  in  the  course 
of  my  task;  but  was  he  not  a  tool  of  the  most  valuable  kind? 
Woe  to  him  who  despises  his  axe,  or  flings  it  carelessly  aside! 
Would  it  not  have  been  very  inconsistent,  moreover,  if  I,  who 
wished  to  improve  a  district,  had  shrunk  back  at  the  thought 
of  improving  one  man  in  it  ? 

"A  road  was  our  first  and  most  pressing  need  in  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things.  If  we  could  obtain  permission 
from  the  Municipal  Council  to  make  a  hard  road,  so  as  to 
put  us  in  communication  with  the  highway  to  Grenoble,  the 
deputy-mayor  would  be  the  first  gainer  by  it ;  for  instead  of 
dragging  his  timber  over  rough  tracks  at  a  great  expense,  a 
good  road  through  the  canton  would  enable  him  to  transport 
it  more  easily,  and  to  engage  in  a  traffic  on  a  large  scale,  in 
all  kinds  of  wood,  that  would  bring  in  money — not  a  miser- 
able six  hundred  francs  a  year,  but  handsome  sums  which 
would  mean  a  certain  fortune  for  him  some  day.  Convinced 
at  last,  he  became  my  proselytizer. 

"Through  the  whole  of  one  winter  the  ex-mayor  got  into 
the  way  of  explaining  to  our  citizens  that  a  good  road  for 
wheeled  traffic  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  whole 
countrj-  round,  for  it  would  enable  every  one  to  do  a  trade  with 
Grenoble;  he  held  forth  on  ihis  head  at  the  tavern  while 
drinking  with  his  intimates.  When  the  Municipal  Council 
had  authorized  the  making  of  the  road,  I  went  to  the  prefect 
and  obtained  some  money  from  the  charitable  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  hire  of 
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carts,  for  the  Commune  was  unable  to  undertake  the  trans- 
port of  road  metal  for  lack  of  wheeled  conveyances.  The 
ignorant  began  to  murmur  against  me,  and  to  say  that  I 
wanted  to  bring  the  days  of  the  corvee  back  again ;  this  made 
me  anxious  to  finish  this  important  work,  that  they  might 
speedily  appreciate  its  benefits.  With  this  end  in  view,  every 
Sunday  during  my  first  year  of  office  I  drew  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  township,  willing  or  unwilling,  up  on  to  the 
mountain,  where  I  myself  had  traced  out  on  a  hard  bottom  the 
road  between  our  village  and  the  highway  to  Grenoble.  Ma- 
terials for  making  it  were  fortunately  to  be  bad  in  plenty 
all  along  the  site. 

"The  tedious  enterprise  called  for  a  great  deal  of  patience 
on  my  part.  Some  who  were  ignorant  of  the  law  would  refuse 
at  times  to  give  their  contribution  of  labor ;  others,  again,  who 
had  not  bread  to  eat,  really  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  day. 
Corn  had  :o  be  distributed  among  these  last,  and  the  others 
must  be  soothed  with  friendly  words.  Yet  by  the  time  we 
had  finished  two-thirds  of  the  road,  which  in  all  is  about 
two  leagues  in  length,  the  people  had  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nized its  advantages,  that  the  remaining  third  was  accom- 
plished with  a  spirit  that  surprised  me.  I  added  to  the  future 
wealth  of  the  Commune  by  planting  a  double  row  of  poplars 
along  the  ditch  on  either  side  of  the  way.  The  trees  are 
already  almost  worth  a  fortune,  and  they  make  our  road 
look  like  a  king's  highway.  It  is  almost  always  dry,  by  reason 
of  its  position,  and  it  was  so  well  made  that  the  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  it  is  a  bare  two  hundred  francs.  I  must  show 
it  to  you,  for  you  cannot  have  seen  it ;  yon  must  have  come 
by  the  picturesque  way  along  the  valley  bottom,  a  road  which 
the  people  decided  to  make  for  themselves  three  years  later, 
so  as  to  connect  the  various  farms  that  were  made  there  at 
that  time.  In  three  years  ideas  had  rooted  themselves  in  the 
common  sense  of  this  township,  hitherto  so  lacking  in  intel- 
ligence that  a  passing  traveler  would  perhaps  have  thought 
it  liopeless  to  attempt  to  instil  them.    But  to  continue. 

"The  establishment  of  the  basket-maker  was  an  example 
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set  before  these  poverty-stricken  folk  that  they  might  profit 
by  it.  And  if  the  road  was  to  be  a  direct  cause  of  the  future 
wealth  of  the  canton,  all  the  primary  forms  of  industry  must 
be  stimulated,  or  these  two  germs  of  a  better  state  of  things 
would  come  to  nothing.  My  own  work  went  forward  by 
slow  degrees,  as  I  helped  my  osier  farmer  and  wicker-worker 
and  saw  to  the  making  of  the  road. 

"I  had  two  horses,  and  the  timber  merchant,  the  deputy- 
mayor,  had  tlireo.  Jle  could  only  have  them  shod  whenever 
he  went  over  to  Grenoble,  so  I  induced  a  farrier  to  take  up 
his  abode  here,  and  undertook  to  find  him  plenty  of  work. 
On  the  same  day  I  met  with  a  discharged  soldier,  who  had 
nothing  but  his  pension  of  a  hundred  francs,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently perplexed  about  his  future.  He  could  read  and  write, 
80  I  engaged  ^im  as  secretary  to  the  mayor;  as  it  happened, 
I  was  lucky  t.  ough  to  find  a  wife  for  him,  and  his  dreams 
of  happiness  were  fulfilled. 

"Both  of  these  new  families  needed  houses,  as  well  as  the 
basket-maker  and  twenty-two  others  from  the  cretin  village, 
soon  afterwards  twelve  more  households  were  established  in 
the  place.  The  workers  in  each  of  these  families  were  at  once 
producers  and  consumers.  They  were  masons,  carpenters, 
joiners,  slaters,  blacksmiths,  and  glaziers;  and  there  was 
work  enough  to  last  them  for  a  long  time,  for  had  they  not 
their  own  houses  to  build  when  they  had  finished  those  for 
other  people?  Seventy,  in  fact,  were  built  in  the  Commune 
during  my  second  year  of  office.  One  form  of  production 
demands  another.  The  additions  to  the  population  of  the 
township  had  created  fresh  wants,  hitherto  unknown  among 
these  dwellers  in  poverty.  The  wants  gave  rise  to  industries, 
and  industries  to  trade,  and  the  gains  of  trade  raised  the 
standard  of  comfort,  which  in  its  turn  gave  them  practical 
ideas. 

"The  various  workmen  wished  to  buy  their  bread  ready 
baked,  so  we  came  to  have  a  baker.  Buckwheat  could  w 
longer  be  the  food  of  a  population  which,  awakened  from  it^ 
lethargy,  had  become  essentially  active.    They  lived  on  buck- 
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wheat  when  I  first  came  among  them,  and  I  wished  to  effect 
a  change  to  rye,  or  a  mixture  of  rve  and  wheat  in  the  first 
instance,  and  finally  to  sec  a  loaf  of  white  bread  even  in  the 
'poorest  household.  Intellectual  progress,  to  my  thinking,  was 
entirely  dojK'ndent  on  a  general  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life.  The  presence  of  a  butcher  in  a  district  says  as 
much  for  its  intelligence  as  for  its  wealth.  The  worker  feeds 
himself,  and  a  man  who  feeds  himself  thinks.  I  had  made 
a  verj'  careful  study  of  the  soil,  for  I  foresaw  a  time  when  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  grow  wheat.  I  was  sure  of  launching 
the  place  in  a  very  prosperous  agricultural  career,  and  of 
doubling  the  population,  when  once  it  had  begun  to  work. 
And  now  the  time  had  come. 

"M.  (iravier,  of  Grenoble,  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
the  Commune,  w-ich  brought  him  in  no  rent,  but  which 
might  be  turned  into  corn-growing  land.  lie  is  the  head  of 
a  department  in  the  Prefecture,  as  you  know.  It  was  a  kind- 
ness for  his  own  countryside  quite  as  much  a',  my  earnest 
entreaties  that  won  him  over.  lie  had  very  benevolently 
violded  to  my  importunities  on  former  occasions,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  clear  to  him  that  in  so  doing  he  had 
wrought  unconsciously  for  his  own  benefit.  After  sev(>ral 
days  spent  in  pleadings,  consultation,  and  talk,  tlie  matter 
was  thrashed  out.  I  undertook  to  guaranlee  him  against 
all  risks  in  the  undertaking,  from  which  his  wife,  a  woiiuin 
of  no  imagination,  sought  to  frighten  him.  lie  agreed  to 
build  four  farmhouses  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  attached 
to  each,  and  promised  to  advance  the  sums  reiiuired  to  j)ay 
for  clearing  the  ground,  for  seeds,  ploughing  gear,  and  cattle, 
and  for  making  occupation  roads. 

"I  myself  also  started  two  farms,  quite  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  my  waste  land  into  cultivation  as  with  a 
view  to  giving  an  object-lesson  in  the  use  of  modern  methods 
in  agriculture.  In  six  weeks'  time  the  population  of  the  town 
increased  to  three  hundred  people.  Homes  for  several  fam- 
ilio*  must  be  built  on  the  six  farms ;  there  was  a  vast  quantity 
of  land  to  be  broken  up ;  the  work  called  for  laborers.     Wheel- 
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Wrights,  drainmakcrs,  jounieymen,  and  laborers  of  all  kinds 
flocked  in.  The  road  to  Grenoble  was  covered  with  carts  that 
came  and  went.  All  the  countryside  was  astir.  The  circula- 
tion of  money  had  made  every  one  anxious  to  earn  it,  apathy 
had  ceased,  the  place  had  awakened. 

"The  story  of  M.  Gravior,  one  of  those  who  did  so  much 
for  this  canton,  can  be  concluded  in  a  few  words.  In  spite 
of  cautious  misgivings,  not  unnatural  in  a  man  occupying 
an  official  position  in  a  provincial  town,  he  advanced  more 
than  forty  thousand  francs,  on  the  faith  of  my  promises,  with- 
out knowing  whether  he  should  ever  see  them  back  again. 
To-day  every  one  of  his  farms  is  let  for  a  thousand  francs. 
His  tenants  h:'ve  thriven  so  well  that  each  of  them  owns  at 
least  a  hundrea  acres,  three  hundred  sheep,  twenty  cows,  ten 
oxen,  and  five  horses,  and  employs  more  than  twenty  persons. 

"But  to  resume.  Our  farms  were  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  Our  wheat  harvest  seemed  miraculous  to  the 
people  in  the  district,  hea\7  as  the  first  crop  otf  the  land 
ought  to  be.  How  often  during  that  year  I  trembled  for  the 
success  of  my  work !  Rain  or  dought  might  spoil  everything 
by  diminishing  the  belief  in  me  that  was  already  felt.  When 
we  began  to  grow  wheat,  it  necessitated  the  mill  that  you 
have  seen,  which  brings  me  in  about  five  hundred  francs  a 
year.  So  the  peasants  say  that  'there  is  luck  about  me'  (that 
is  the  way  they  put  it),  and  believe  in  me  as  they  believe  in 
their  relics.  These  new  undertakings — the  farms,  the  mill, 
the  plantations,  and  the  roads — have  given  employment  to 
all  the  various  kinds  of  workers  whom  I  had  called  in.  Al- 
though the  buildings  fully  represent  the  value  of  the  sixty 
thousand  francs  of  capital,  which  we  sunk  in  the  district,  the 
outlay  was  more  than  returned  to  us  by  the  profits  on  the 
sales  which  the  consumers  occasioned.  I  never  ceased  my 
efforts  to  put  vigor  into  this  industrial  life  which  was  just 
beginning.  A  nurseryman  took  my  advice  and  came  to  settle 
in  the  place,  and  I  preached  wholesome  doctrine  to  the  poor 
concerning  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  in  order  that  some  day 
they  should  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  fruit  in  Grenoble. 
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**  Tou  take  your  cheeses  there  as  it  is/  I  used  to  tell  them, 
'why  not  take  poultry,  egps,  vegetables,  game,  hay  and  straw, 
and  80  forth?'  All  my  counsels  were  a  source  of  fortune; 
it  vfm  a  question  of  who  should  follow  them  first.  A  number 
of  little  businesses  were  started ;  they  went  on  at  first  but 
slowly,  but  from  day  to  day  their  progress  became  more 
rapid ;  and  now  sixty  carts  full  of  the  various  products  of  the 
district  set  out  every  Monday  for  Grenoble,  and  there  is  more 
buckwheat  grown  for  poultry  food  than  they  used  to  sow  for 
human  consumption.  The  trade  in  timber  grew  to  be  so 
considerable  that  it  was  subdivided,  and  since  the  fourth  year 
of  our  industrial  era,  we  have  had  dealers  in  firewood,  squared 
timber,  planks,  bark,  and  later  on,  in  charcoal.  In  the  end 
four  new  sawmills  were  set  up,  to  turn  out  the  planks  and 
beams  of  timber. 

"When  the  e.\-mayor  had  acquired  a  few  business  notions, 
hi'  felt  the  necessity  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  He  com- 
pared the  prices  that  were  asked  for  wood  in  various  neigh- 
borhoods, and  found  such  differences  in  his  favor,  that  he 
secured  new  customers  in  one  place  after  another,  and  now 
;i  third  of  the  trade  in  the  department  passes  through  his 
hands.  There  has  been  such  a  sudden  increase  in  our  traffic 
that  we  find  constant  work  for  three  wagon-builders  and  two 
harness-makers,  each  of  them  employing  three  "hands  at  least. 
Lastly,  the  quantity  of  ironware  that  we  use  is  so  large  that 
an  agricultural  implement  and  tool-maker  has  removed  into 
the  town,  and  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

"The  desire  of  gain  develops  a  spirit  of  aml)ition,  which 
has  ever  since  impelled  our  workers  to  extend  their  field  from 
tlif  township  to  the  canton,  and  from  the  canton  to  the  depart- 
ment, so  as  to  increase  their  profits  by  increasing  their  sales, 
i  had  only  to  say  a  word  to  point  out  new  openings  to  them, 
and  their  own  sense  did  the  rest.  Four  years  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  face  of  the  township.  When  I  had  come 
through  it  first,  I  did  not  catch  the  slightest  sound ;  but  in 
less  than  five  years  from  that  time,  there  was  life  and  bustle 
everywhere.    The  gay  songs,  the  shrill  or  murmuring  sounds 
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niado  by  the  tools  in  the  workshops  rang  pleasantly  in  my 
ears.  I  watched  the  cominps  and  goin'.'s  of  a  busy  population 
congregated  in  tlie  clean  and  wholosonie  new  town,  where 
plenty  of  trees  had  been  planted.  Every  one  of  them  seemed 
conscious  of  a  happy  lot,  every  face  shone  with  the  content 
that  comes  through  a  life  of  useful  toil. 

"T  look  upon  these  five  years  as  the  first  epoch  of  prosperity 
in  the  history  of  our  town,"  the  doctor  went  on  after  a  pause. 
"During  that  time  I  have  prepared  the  ground  and  sowed 
the  seed  in  men's  minds  as  well  as  in  the  land.  Hencefor- 
ward industrial  progress  could  not  be  stayed,  the  population 
was  bound  to  go  forward.  A  second  epoch  was  about  to  begin. 
This  little  world  very  soon  (  -ired  to  be  better  clad.  A  shoe- 
maker came,  and  with  him  a  haberdasher,  a  tailor,  and  a 
hatter.  This  dawn  of  luxury  brought  us  a  butcher  and  a 
grocer,  and  a  midwife,  who  became  very  necessary  to  me,  for 
I  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  over  maternity  cases.  The  stubbed 
wastes  yielded  excellent  harvests,  and  the  superior  quality 
of  our  agricultural  produce  was  maintained  through  the  in- 
creased supply  of  manure.  ^My  enterprise  could  now  develop 
itself;  everything  followed  on  quite  naturally. 

"When  the  houses  had  been  rendered  wholesome,  and  their 
inmates  gradually  persuaded  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves 
Itetter,  1  wanted  the  dumb  animals  to  feel  the  benefit  of 
these  beginnings  of  civilization.  All  the  excellence  of  cattle, 
whether  as  a  race  or  as  individuals,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
quality  o'  the  milk  and  meat,  depends  upon  the  care  that  is 
expended  upon  them.  I  took  the  sanitation  of  cowsheds  for 
the  text  of  my  sormons.  I  showed  them  how  an  animal 
that  is  properly  housed  and  well  cared  for  is  more  profitable 
than  a  lean  neglected  beast,  and  the  comparison  wrought  a 
gradual  change  for  the  better  in  the  lot  of  the  cattle  in  the 
Commune.  Not  one  of  them  was  ill  treated.  The  cows  and 
oxen  were  rubbed  down  as  in  Switzerland  and  Auvergne. 
Sheep-folds,  stables,  byres,  dairies,  and  barns  were  rebuilt 
after  the  pattern  of  the  roomy,  well-ventilated,  and  conse- 
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quently  healthy  steadings  that  M.  Grnvier  and  I  had  coa- 
s'truoted.  Our  tenants  became  my  ajjostles.  They  niiule  rapid 
converts  of  unbelievers,  demonstrating  the  soun(lne<>3  of  my 
dfK-trines  by  their  prompt  results.  I  lent  money  to  those  who 
needed  it,  giving  the  preference  to  hardworking  poor  people, 
because  they  scn-ed  as  an  example.  Any  unsound  or  sickly 
cattle  or  beasts  of  poor  quality  were  quickly  disposed  of  by 
mv  advice,  and  replaced  by  fine  specimens.  In  this  way  our 
dairy  produce  came,  in  time,  to  command  higher  prices  in 
the  "market  than  that  sent  by  other  communes.  We  had 
splendid  herds,  and  as  a  consequence,  capital  leather. 

"This  step  forward  was  of  great  importance,  and  in  this 
wise.  In  rural  economy  nothing  can  be  regarded  as  trifling. 
Our  hides  used  to  fetch  scarcely  anything,  and  the  leather 
we  made  was  of  little  value,  but  when  once  our  leather  and 
hides  were  improved,  tanneries  were  easily  established  along 
the  waterside.     We  became  tanners,  and  business  rapidly 

increased. 

"Wine,  properly  speaking,  had  been  hitherto  unknown;  a 
thin,  sour  beverage  like  verjuice  had  been  their  only  drink, 
but  now  wineshops  were  established  to  supply  a  natural  de- 
mand. The  oldest  tavern  was  enlarged  and  transformed  into 
an  inn,  which  furnished  mules  to  pilgrims  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  who  began  to  come  our  way,  and  after  two  years 
there  was  enough  business  for  two  innkeepers. 

"The  justice  of  the  peace  died  just  as  our  second  prosperous 
epoch  began,  and  luckily  for  us.  his  successor  had  formerly 
been  a  notary  in  Grenoble  who  had  lost  most  of  his  fortune 
bv  a  bad  speculation,  though  enough  of  it  yet  remained  to 
ckuse  him  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  village  as  a  wealthy  man. 
It  was  M.  Gravier  who  induced  him  to  settle  among  us.  He 
built  himself  a  comfortable  house  and  helped  me  by  uniting 
his  efforts  to  mine.  He  also  laid  out  a  farm,  and  broke  up 
and  cleaned  some  of  the  waste  land,  and  at  this  moment  he 
has  three  chalets  up  above  on  the  mountain  side.  He  has 
a  large  family.  He  dismissed  the  old  registrar  and  the  clerk, 
and  Tn  their  place  installed  better-educated  men,  who  worked 
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far  harder,  morpovcr,  than  their  predccesBors  had  done.  One 
of  the  heads  of  these  two  new  households  started  a  dintillery 
of  potato-spirit,  and  the  other  was  a  wool-washer ;  each  com- 
bined these  (Mfupntions  with  liis  ottieial  work,  and  in  this 
way  two  vnlnahle  industries  were  created  among  us. 

"Now  that  the  Commune  had  some  revenues  of  it>*  own, 
no  opposition  was  raised  in  any  quarter  when  they  were  spent 
on  building'  n  town-hall,  with  a  free  school  for  elementary 
education  in  the  building  and  acc.ii.niodation  for  a  teacher. 
For  this  important  post  I  had  selected  a  poor  priest  who  had 
taken  the  oath,  and  had  therefore  been  cast  out  by  the  de- 
partment, and  who  at  last  found  a  refuge  among  us  for  his  old 
age.  The  schoolmistress  is  a  very  worthy  woman  who  had  lot,, 
all  that  she  had.  and  was  in  great  distress.  We  made  up  a 
nice  little  sum  for  her,  ur>l  ihe  has  ju^^t  opened  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls  to  which  the  wealthy  farmers  hereabouts  are 
beginning  to  send  their  daughters. 

"If  80  far,  sir,  I  have  been  entitled  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  my  own  doings  as  the  chronich-  of  this  little  spot  of  earth, 
I  have  reached  the  point  where  M.  Janvier,  the  new  parson, 
began  to  divide  the  work  of  regeneration  with  me.  He  has 
been  a  second  Fenelon.  unknown  beyond  the  narrow  liroits 
of  a  country  parish,  and  by  some  secret  of  his  own  has  infused 
a  spirit  of  brotherliness  and  of  charity  among  these  folk  that 
has  made  them  almost  like  one  large  family.  M.  Dufau,  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  a  later  comer,  but  he  in  an  equal  de- 
gree deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  people  here. 

"I  will  put  the  whole  position  before  you  in  figures  that 
will  make  it  clearer  than  any  words  of  mine.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Commune  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  woodland, 
and  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  meadow.  Without  running 
up  the  rates,  we  give  a  hundred  crowns  to  supplement  the 
cure's  stipend,  we  pay  two  hundred  francs  to  the  rural  police- 
man, and  as  much  again  to  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmis- 
tress. The  maintenance  of  the  roads  costs  us  five  hundred 
francs,  while  necessary  repairs  to  the  townhall,  the  parsonage, 
and  the  church,  with  some  few  other  expenses,  also  amount 
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to  ft  Himilar  »um.    In  fiftwn  \pnre'  time  there  will  be  a  thou- 
sand francs  worth  of  wofxi  to  fell  for  ovory  hundreil  francs' 
wortli  (tit  now.  and  the  taxe«  will  not  cost  the  inhabitanti 
ii  fx'nnv.     This  Commune  i^  bound  to  become  one  of  the 
richest  in  Fruncc.     But  perhaps  I  am  taxing  your  patience, 
sir?"  said  Benassis.  suddenly  discovurinp  that  his  companion 
woi"  such  a  pensive  expression  that  it  seemed  as  though  hii 
attention  was  wanderinjr. 
"No!  no!"  answered  the  commandant. 
"Our  trade,  handicrafts,  and  agriculture  so  far  only  sup- 
plied the  nwds  of  the  district,"  the  doctor  went  on.     "At  a 
certain  point  our  prosperity  came  to  a  standstill.     I  wanted 
a  po8t-ol!ice,  and  sellers  of  tobacco,  stationery,  powder  and 
shot.     The  receiver  of  taxes  had  hitherto  preferred  to  live 
(•l:iewhere,  but  now  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  take  up 
liis  abode  in  the  town,  holding  out  es  inducements  the  pleas- 
antness of  the  place  and  of  the  new  society.     As  time  and 
place  permitted  I  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  supply  of 
everything  for  which  I  had  first  created  a  need,  in  attracting 
families  of  hardworking  people  into  the  district,  and  in  im- 
planting a  desire  to  own  land  in  them  all.    So  by  degrees,  as 
they  saved  a  little  money,  the  waste  land  began  to  be  broken 
up ;  spade  husbandry  and  small  holdings  increased ;  so  did  the 
value  of  property  on  the  mountain. 

"Those  struggling  folk  who,  when  I  knew  them  first,  used 
to  walk  over  to  Grenoble  carrying  their  few  cheeses  for  sale, 
now  made  the  journey  comfortably  in  a  cart,  and  took  fruit, 
eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
every  one  was  a  little  richer.  Even  those  who  came  off  worst 
had  a  garden  at  any  rate,  and  grew  early  vegetables  and  fruit. 
It  become  the  children's  work  to  watch  the  cattle  in  the  fields, 
and  at  last  it  was  found  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  bake  bread 
at  home.    Here  were  signs  of  prosperity ! 

"But  if  this  place  was  to  be  a  permanent  forge  of  industry, 
fuel  must  be  constantly  added  to  the  fire.  The  town  had  not 
as  vet  a  renascent  industry  which  could  maintain  this  com- 
mercial process,  an  industry  which  should  make  great  trans- 
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actions,  a  warehouse,  and  a  market  necessary.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  country  should  lose  none  of  the  money  that 
forms  its  capital;  you  will  not  increase  its  prosperity  by  more 
or  less  ingenious  devices  for  causing  this  amount  to  circulate, 
by  means  of  production  and  consumption,  through  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  hands.  That  is  not  where  your  prob- 
lem lies.  When  a  country  is  fully  developed  and  its  produc- 
tion keeps  pace  with  its  consumption,  if  private  wealth  is  to 
increase  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  community  at  large, 
there  must  be  exchanges  with  other  communities,  which  will 
keep  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  balance-sheet.  This 
thought  has  led  states  with  a  limited  territorial  basis  like 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Venice,  Holland,  and  England,  for  instance, 
to  secure  th(>  carrying  trade.  I  cast  about  for  some  such 
notion  as  tliis  to  apply  to  our  little  world,  so  as  to  inaugurate 
a  third  commercial  epoch.  Our  town  is  so  much  like  any 
other,  that  our  prosperity  was  scarcely  visible  to  a  passing 
stranger;  it  was  only  for  me  that  it  was  astonishing.  The 
folk  had  come  togctlier  by  degrees;  they  themselves  were  a 
part  of  the  change,  and  could  not  judge  of  its  effects  as  a 
whole. 

"Seven  years  had  gone  by  when  I  met  with  two  strangers, 
the  real  benefactors  of  the  place,  which  perhaps  some  day 
they  will  transform  into  a  large  town.  One  of  them  is  a 
Tyrolese,  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow,  who  makes  rough  shoes 
for  country  people's  wear,  and  boots  for  people  of  fashion 
in  Grenoble  as  no  one  can  make  them,  not  even  in  Paris 
itself.  He  was  a  poor  strolling  musician,  who,  singing  and 
working,  had  made  his  way  through  Italy ;  one  of  those  busy 
Ci  or  mans  who  fashion  the  tools  of  their  own  work,  and  make 
the  instrument  that  they  play  upon.  When  he  came  to  the 
town  lie  asked  if  any  one  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes.  They  sent 
him  to  me,  and  1  gave  him  an  order  for  two  pairs  of  boots, 
for  which  he  made  his  own  lasts.  The  foreigner's  skill  sur- 
prised me.  He  gave  accurate  and  consistent  answers  to 
the  questions  I  put,  and  his  face  and  manner  confirmed  the 
good  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him.     I  suggested  that  he 
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should  settle  in  the  place,  undertaking  to  assist  him  in  busi- 
ness in  every  way  that  I  could ;  in  fact,  I  put  a  fairly  large 
sum  of  money  at  his  disposal.  He  accepted  my  offer.  I  had 
my  own  ideas  in  this.  The  quality  of  our  leather  had  im- 
proved ;  and  why  should  we  not  use  it  ourselves,  and  before 
very  long  make  our  own  shoes  at  moderate  prices? 

'"'It  was  the  basket-maker's  business  over  again  on  a  larger 
scale.  Chance  had  put  an  exceedingly  clever  hard-working 
man  in  mv  why,  and  he  must  be  retained  .=;o  that  a  steady  and 
profitable'trade  niiirht  be  given  to  the  place.  There  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  foot-gear,  and  a  very  slight  difference  in 
price  is  felt  at  once  by  the  purchaser. 

"This  was  my  reasoning,  sir,  and  fortunately  events  have 
justified  it.  At  this  time  we  have  five  tanyards,  each  of 
which  has  its  bark-mill.  They  take  all  the  hides  produced  in 
the  department  itself,  and  even  draw  part  of  their  supply 
from  Provence ;  and  yet  the  Tyrolese  uses  more  leather  than 
they  can  produce,  and  has  forty  work-people  in  his  employ ! 

"I  happened  on  the  other  man  after  a  fashion  no  whit  less 
strange,  but  you  might  find  the  story  tedious.     He  is  just 
an  ordinary  peasant,  W;      iiscovered  a  cheaper  way  of  making 
the  great  broad-brimmed  hats  that  are  worn  in  this  part  of 
the  world.     He  sells  them  in  other  cantons,  and  even  sends 
them  into  Switzerland  and  Savoy.     So  long  as  the  quality 
and  the  low  prices  can  be  maintained,  here  are  two  inex- 
haustible sources  of  wealth  for  the  canton,  which  suggested 
to  my  mind  the  idea  of  establishing  three  fairs  in  the  year. 
The  prefect,  amazed  at  our  industrial  progress,  lent  his  aid 
in  obtaining  the  roval  ordinance  which  authorized  them, 
and  last  year  we  held  our  three  fairs.    They  are  known  as 
far  as  Savoy  as  the  Shoe  Fair  and  the  Hat  Fair. 

"The  head  clerk  of  a  notarv  in  Grenoble  heard  of  these 
changes.  He  was  poor,  but  he  is  a  well-educated,  hard- 
working young  fellow,  and  Mile.  Gravier  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  him.  He  went  to  Paris  to  ask  for  an  authorization 
to  establish  himself  here  as  a  notary,  and  his  request  was 
granted.    As  he  had  not  had  to  pay  for  his  appointment,  he 
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could  afford  to  build  a  house  in  the  market  square  of  the  new 
town,  opposite  the  house  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  We 
have  a  market  once  a  week,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  is  transacted  in  com  and  cattle. 

"Next  year  a  druggist  surely  ought  to  come  among  ub,  and 
next  we  want  a  clockmaker,  a  furniture  dealer,  and  a  book- 
seller; and  so,  by  degrees,  we  shall  have  all  the  desirable 
luxuries  of  life.  Who  knows  but  that  at  last  we  shall  have 
a  number  of  substantial  houses,  and  give  ourselves  all  the 
airs  of  a  small  city?  Education  has  made  such  strides  that 
there  has  never  been  any  opposition  made  at  the  council- 
board  when  I  proposed  that  we  should  restore  our  church 
and  build  a  parsonage ;  nor  when  I  brought  forward  a  plan 
for  laying  out  a  fine  open  space,  planted  with  trees,  where 
the  fairs  could  be  held,  and  a  further  scheme  for  a  survey  of 
the  township,  so  that  its  future  streets  should  be  wholesome, 
spacious,  and  wisely  planned. 

"This  is  how  we  came  to  have  nineteen  hundred  hearths 
in  the  place  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  three  thousand 
head  of  cattle  instead  of  eight  hundred;  and  for  a  popula- 
tion of  seven  hundred,  no  less  than  two  thousand  persons  are 
living  in  the  township,  or  three  thousand,  if  the  people  down 
the  valley  are  included.  There  are  twelve  houses  belonging 
to  wealthy  people  in  the  Commune,  there  are  a  hundred  well- 
to-do  families,  and  two  hundred  more  which  are  thriving. 
The  rest  have  their  own  exertions  to  look  to.  Every  one 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  and  we  subscribe  to  seventeen 
different  newspapers. 

"We  have  poor  people  still  among  us— there  are  far  too 
many  of  them,  in  fact ;  but  we  have  no  beggars,  and  there 
is  work  enough  for  all.  I  have  so  many  patients  that  my 
daily  round  taxes  the  powers  of  two  horses.  I  can  go  any- 
where for  five  miles  round  at  any  hour  without  fear;  for  if 
any  one  was  minded  to  fire  a  shot  at  me,  his  life  would  not 
be  worth  ten  minutes'  purchase.  The  undemonstrative  af- 
fection of  the  people  is  my  sole  gain  from  all  these  changes, 
except  the  radiant  'Good-day,  M.  Benassis,'  that  every  one 
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gives  me  as  I  pass.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
wealth  incidentally  acquired  through  ray  model  farms  has 
only  been  a  means  and  not  an  end." 

"If  every  one  followed  your  example  in  other  places,  sir, 
France  would  be  great  indeed,  and  might  laugh  at  the  rest 
of  Europe !"  cried  Genestas  enthusiastically.  ^^ 

"But  I  have  kept  you  out  here  for  half  an  hour,^  said 
Benassis;  "it  is  growing  dark,  let  us  go  in  to  dinner." 

The  doctor's  house,  on  the  side  facing  the  garden,  consists 
of  a  ground  floor  and  a  single  story,  with  a  row  of  five  win- 
dows in  each;  dormer  windows  also  project  from  the  tiled 
mansard-roof.  The  green-painted  shutters  are  in  startling 
contrast  with  the  gray  tones  of  the  walls.  A  vine  wanders 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  house,  a  pleasant  strip  of  green 
like  a  frieze,  between  the  two  stories.  A  few  struggling 
Bengal  roses  make  shift  to  live  as  best  they  may,  half  drowned 
at  times  by  the  drippings  from  the  gutterless  eaves. 

As  you  enter  the  large  vestibule,  the  salon  lies  to  your 
right;  it  contains  four  windows,  two  of  which  look  into  the 
yard,  and  two  into  the  garden.     Ceiling  and  wainscot  are 
paneled,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  seventeenth  century 
tapestry— pathetic  evidence  that  the  room  had  been  the  object 
of  the  late  owner's  aspiration,  and  that  he  had  lavished  all 
that  he  could  spare  upon  it.     The  great  roomy  armchairs, 
covered  with  brocaded  damask;   the  old-fashioned,   gilded 
candle-sconces  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  window  cur- 
tains with  their  heavy  tassels,  showed  that  the  cure  had  been 
a  wealthy  man.    Benassis  had  made  some  additions  to  this 
furniture,  which  was  not  without  a  character  of  its  own 
He  had  placed  two  smaller  tables,  decorated  with  carved 
wooden  garlands,  between  the  windows  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room,  and  had  put  a  clock,  in  a  case  of  tortoise  shel    in- 
laid with  copper,  upon  the  mantel-shelf.    The  doctor  seldom 
occupied  the  salon;  its  atmosphere  was  damp  and  close  like 
that  of  a  room  that  is  always  kept  shut.    Memories  of  the 
dead  cur6  still  lingered  about  it;  the  peculiar  scent  o.  his 
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tobacco  seemed  to  pervade  the  corner  by  the  hearth  where  he 
had  been  wont  to  s^it.  The  two  great  easy-chairs  were  sym- 
metrically arranged  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  which  had  not 
been  lighted  since  the  time  of  M.  Gravier's  visit;  the  bright 
flames  from  the  pine  logs  lighted  the  room. 

"The  evenings  are  chilly  even  now,"  said  Benassis;  "it  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  fire." 

Gcnestas  was  meditating.  He  was  beginning  to  understand 
the  (loetnr's  indillVronee  to  his  ovory-day  surroundings. 

"It  is  surprising  to  me,  sir,  that  you,  who  possess  real  public 
spirit,  should  have  made  no  ctrort  to  enlighten  the  Govern- 
ment, after  acjomplishing  so  much." 

Benassis  began  to  laugh,  but  without  bitterness;  he  said, 

rather  sadly: 

"You  mean  that  I  should  draw  up  some  sort  of  memorial 
on  various  ways  of  civilizing  France?     You  are  not  the  first 
to  suggest  it,  sir ;  M.  Gravier  has  forestalled  you.     Unluckily, 
Governments  cannot  be  enlightened,  and  a  Government  which 
regards  itself  as  a  diffuser  of  light  is  the  least  open  to  en- 
lightenment.   What  we  have  done  for  our  canton,  every  mayor 
ought,  of  course,  to  do  for  his:  the  magistrate  should  work 
for  his  town,  the  sub-prefect  for  his  district,  the  prefect  for 
the  department,  and  the  minisftT  for  France,  each  acting  in 
his  own  sphere  of  interest.     For  the  few  miles  of  country 
road  that  1  persuaded  our  people  to  make,  another  would 
succeed  in  constructing  a  canal  or  a  highway;  and  for  my 
encouragement  of  the  peasants'   trade  in  hats,  a  minister 
would  emancipate  France  from  the  industrial  yoke  of  the 
foreignir  by  encouraging  the  manufacture  f)f  clocks  in  differ- 
ent places,  by  helping  to  bring  to  perfection  our  iron  and 
steel,  our  tools  and  appliances,  or  by  bringing  silk  or  dyer's 
woad  into  cultivation. 

"In  commerce,  'encouragement'  does  not  mean  protection. 
A  really  wise  policy  should  aim  at  making  a  country  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supply,  but  this  should  be  effected  without 
resorting  to  the  pitiful  shifts  of  customs  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions.   Industries  must  work  out  their  own  salvation,  compe- 
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tition  is  the  life  of  trade.     A  pn.tocted  industry  goes  to  sleep, 
aTmoBopoly    like  the  protective  tarilT.  kills  it  outright. 
The  cTun  ry  ipon  which  M  others  depend  for  the.r  supphes 
iil   be  the  land  which  will  pronudcrate  free  trade   for  it  wil 
I.  conscious  of  its  power  io  produce  '*«  """^"^'>^^"'^:/i 
prices  lower  than  those  of  any  o    jts  ^-'"Pf 'f  J"^ Xnd  Y, 
in  a  better  position  to  attain  this  end  than  Kngjand.  for 
France  alone  possesses  an  a.u.unt  of  territory  suthc.ently  ex- 
tS  to  niaintain  a  supply  of  agricultural  produce  a  tpr^ce 
that  will  enable  the  worker  to  hve  on  low  --f?-'  *  f^^^ 
ministration  should  keep  this  end  m  view,  ^^/'^"^  °J'J' 
Twhole  modern  question.     I  have  not  deu. ted  my  Me  to 
this  study  dear  sir;  I  found  mv  work  hy  accident,  and  late  in 
rdarSuch  simile  things  as  these  are  too  slight,  moreover 
to  build  into  a  system;  there  is  notung  -- -  ^  .f - 
them  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  theories;  it  i.  their  mis 
orlune  to  be  merely  practically  useful.    And    -"  wo/k  -n- 
not  be  done  quickly.    The  man  who  means   o  succeed  in  these 
ways  mv..t  daily  look  to  find  within  himself  the  stock  o   cour- 
g   needed  forihe  day,  a  courage  in  reality  of  the  -rest  kin^ 
though  it  does  not  seem  hard  to  practise,  and  mee  s  with  ittle 
rSt  on-the  courage  of  the  schoolmaster  who  must  say 
he  Lie  things  over  and  over  again.    We  all  honor  the  man 
lo  has  shed  his  blood  on  the  battlefield,  as  you  have  done ; 
but  we  ridicule  this  other  whose  life-fire  is  slowly  consumed 
in  rlnea  ing  the  same  words  to  children  of  the  same  age. 
There's  no^ttraction  for  any  of  us  in  obscure  well-doing^ 
We  know  nothing  of  the  civic  virtue  that  led  the  great  men  of 
ancient  times  to  serve  their  country  in  the  lowes    rank  when- 
eve    they  did  not  command.    Our  age  is  ailhcded  with  a  dis- 
ease that  makes  each  of  us  seek  to  rise  above  his  fellows,  and 
there  are  more  saints  than  shrines  among  us.  ,  ,,     „, 

"This  is  how  it  has  come  to  pass.    The  monarchy  fell,  and 
we  lost  Honor,  Christian  Virtue  faded  with  the  religion  of 
our  forefathers,  and  our  own  ineffectual  attempts  at  govern 
ment  have  destroyed  Patriotism.     Ideas  <'.7  "^^^  "  f  ]y 
perish,  80  these  beliefs  linger  on  in  our  midst,  but  they  do 
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not  influence  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  Society  ha« 
no  support  but  Egoism.  Every  individual  believes  in  him- 
self. For  us  the  future  means  egoism ;  further  than  that  we 
cannot  see.  The  great  man  who  shall  save  us  from  the  ship- 
wreck which  is  imminent  will  no  doubt  avail  himself  of  in- 
dividualism when  he  makes  a  nation  of  us  once  more;  but 
until  this  regeneration  comes,  we  bido  our  time  in  a  material- 
istic and  utilitarian  age.  Utilitarianism — to  this  conclusion 
we  have  come.  We  are  all  rated,  not  at  our  just  worth,  but 
according  to  our  social  importance.  People  will  scarcely  look 
at  an  energetic  /nan  if  he  is  in  shirt-sleeves.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  is  pervaded  by  this  idea.  A  minister  sends  a 
paltry  medal  to  a  sailor  who  has  saved  a  dozen  lives  at  the 
risk  of  his  own,  while  the  deputy  who  sells  his  vote  to  those 
in  power  receives  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"Woe  to  a  people  made  up  of  such  men  as  these!  For 
nations,  like  men,  owe  all  the  strength  and  vitality  that  is  in 
them  to  noble  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  men's  feelings 
shape  their  faith.  But  when  self-interest  has  taken  the  place 
of  faith,  and  each  one  of  us  thinks  only  of  himself,  and  be- 
lieves in  himself  alone,  how  can  you  expect  to  find  among 
us  much  of  that  civil  courage  whose  very  essence  consists  in 
self-renunciation?  The  same  principle  underlies  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  courage,  although  you  soldiers  are  called  upon 
to  yield  your  lives  up  once  and  for  all,  while  ours  are  given 
slowly  drop  by  drop,  and  the  battle  is  the  same  for  both, 
although  it  takes  different  forms. 

"The  man  who  would  fain  civilize  the  lowliest  spot  on 
earth  needs  something  besides  wealth  for  the  task.  Knowl- 
edge is  still  more  necessary ;  and  knowledge,  and  patriotism, 
and  integrity  are  worthless  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
firm  determination  on  his  part  to  set  his  own  personal  inter- 
ests completely  aside,  and  to  devote  himself  to  a  social  idea. 
France,  no  doubt,  possesses  more  than  one  well-educated  man 
and  more  than  one  patriot  in  every  commune ;  but  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  not  every  canton  can  produce  a  man  who  to 
these  valuable  qualifications  unites  the  unflagging  will  and 
pertinacity  with  which  a  blacksmith  hammers  out  iron. 
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"The  Destroyer  and  the  Builder  are  two  manifestations  of 
Wi^the^rprepare^  the  way,  and  the  other  accornphshes 
Te  work-  the  first  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  sp.nt  of  ev  1, 
IndThe  seeond  seems  like  the  spirit  of  good.  Glo^y./«"«  ^o 
Jhe  Destroyer,  while  the  Builder  is  forgotten;  for  ev)l  makes 
a  not  n'the  world  that  rouses  little  souls  to^->^«t.°", 
whiJgood  deeds  are  slow  to  make  themselves  heard.  Sel  - 
love  leads  us  to  prefer  the  more  conspicuous  part.     If    t 

hould  happen  tha't  any  public  work  is  undertaf  jih  « 
an  interested  motive,  it  will  only  be  by  «J«»'i;";' ^"\'i.*^^ 
day  when  education  has  changed  our  ways  of  regarding  things 

'""'^erTuppose  that  this  change  had  come  to  pass,  and  that 
all  of  us  were  public-spirited  ciUzens ;  in  spite  of  our  com- 
fortable  lives  among  trivialities,  shou  d  we  not  be  ma  fair 
way  to  become  the  most  wearied,  wearisome,  and  unfortunate 
race  of  nhilistines  under  the  sun? 

«I  am  not  at  the  helm  of  State,  the  decision  of  great  ques- 
tions ^  this  kind  is  not  within  my  province;  but,  setting 
tC  considerations  aside,  there  are  other  difficulties  m  the 
way  of  laying  down  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  government^ 
rnye  matter  of  civilization,  everything  is  rela  ive      Ideas 
that  suit  one  country  admirably  are  fata  m  another--™en  b 
minds  are  as  various  as  the  soils  of  the  globe.    If  we  have  so 
Xn  been  ill  governed,  it  is  because  a  ^-^^fy^^^'l^, 
ment  like  taste,  is  the  outcome  of  a  very  rare  and  lofty  atti 
Tde  of  mind.    The  qualifications  for  the  work  are  found  in 
a  nlt^rbent  of  the  soul  rather  than  in  the  possession  of 
aci^mc  formula.    No  one  need  fear,  however,  to  call  him- 
B^    a  state^m^^^^  for  his  actions  and  motives  cannot  be  jusUy 
Simated-  his  r^al  judges  are  far  away,  and  the  results  of  his 
dS  are  'even  more  remote.    We  have  a  great  respect  here  in 
F^nc^  for  men  of  ideas-a  keen  intellect  exerts  a  great  at- 
fractSn  for^s;  but  ideas  are  of  Uttle  value  where  a  resolute 
mil    s  the  one  thing  needful.    Administration,  as  a  matter 
S  act,  dL  not  consist  in  forcing  more  or  less  wise  methods 
and   di^pon  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  but  m  giving 
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to  the  ideaa,  good  or  bad,  that  they  already  possess  a  practical 
turn  which  will  make  tlu-m  conduce  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  State.  If  old-established  prejudices  and  customs 
bring  a  country  into  a  bad  way,  the  people  will  renounce 
their  errors  of  their  own  accord.  Are  not  losses  the  result  of 
economical  errors  of  every  kind?  And  is  it  not,  therefore,  to 
every  one's  interest  to  rectify  them  in  the  long  run? 

"Luckily  I  found  a  tabula  ram  in  this  district.  They 
have  followed  my  advice,  and  the  land  is  well  cultivated; 
but  there  had  been  no  previous  errors  in  agriculture,  and  the 
soil  was  good  to  begin  with,  so  that  it  has  been  easy  to  in- 
troduce the  five-ply  shift,  artificial  grasses,  and  potatoes. 
My  methods  did  not  clash  with  people's  prejudices.  The 
faultily  constructed  plowshares  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
France  were  unknown  here,  the  hoe  sufficed  for  the  little 
field  work  that  they  did.  Our  wheelwright  extolled  ray 
wheeled  plows  because  he  wished  to  increase  his  own  busi- 
ness, so  I  secured  an  ally  in  him;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in 
all  others,  I  sought  to  make  the  good  of  one  conduce  to  the 
good  of  all. 

"Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  another  kind  of  produc- 
tion, that  should  increase  the  welfare  rather  than  the  wealth 
of  these  poor  folk.  I  have  brought  nothing  from  without 
into  this  district;  I  have  simply  encouraged  the  people  to 
seek  beyond  its  limits  for  a  market  for  their  produce,  a 
measure  that  could  not  but  increase  their  prosperity  in  a 
way  that  they  felt  immediately.  They  had  no  idea  of  the 
fact,  but  they  themselves  were  my  apostles,  and  their  works 
preached  my  doctrines.  Something  else  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind.  We  are  barely  five  leagues  from  Grenoble.  There 
is  plenty  of  demand  in  a  large  city  for  produce  of  all  kinds, 
but  not  every  commune  is  situated  at  the  gates  of  a  city.  In 
every  similar  undertaking  the  nature,  situation,  and  resources 
of  the  country  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  care- 
ful iitudy  must  be  made  of  the  soil,  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  of  many  other  things ;  and  no  one  should  expect  to  have 
vines  grow  in  Normandy.    So  no  tasks  can  be  more  various 
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than  those  of  government,  and  its  general  principles  must 
be  few  in  number.  The  law  is  uniform,  but  not  bo  the  land 
and  the  minds  and  cu^tom8  of  those  who  dwell  in  it;  and 
tlie  administration  of  the  law  is  the  art  of  carrying  it  out 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  injury  is  done  to  people's  inter- 
ests.   Every  place  must  be  considered  separately. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which 
our  deserted  villaf,'e  lies,  they  find  it  impossible  to  use 
wheeled  plows,  beiause  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough.  Now 
if  the  mayor  of  the  commune  were  to  take  it  into  his  head 
to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. I  advised  him  to  plant  vineyards;  they  had  a 
capital  vintage  last  year  in  the  little  district,  and  their  wxne 
is  exchanged  for  our  corn. 

"Then,  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  my  words  car- 
ried a  certain  weight  with  the  people  to  whom  I  preached, 
and  that  we  were  continually  brought  into  close  contact.  1 
cured  my  peasants'  complaints;  an  easy  task,  for  a  nourish- 
ing diet  is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  is  needed  to  restore  them  to 
health  and  strength.  Either  through  thrift,  or  through  sheer 
poverty,  the  country  people  starve  themselves;  any  illness 
among  them  is  caused  in  this  way,  and  as  a  rule  they  enjoy 

very  fair  health. 

"When  I  first  decided  to  devote  myself  to  this  life  of  ob- 
scure renunciation,  I  was  in  doubt  for  a  long  while  whether  to 
become  a  cure,  a  countrj-  doctor,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  people  speak  collectively  of  the 
priest,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  as  'men  of  the  black  robe 
-so  the  saying  goes.    The  first  heals  the  wounds  of  the  soul, 
the  second  those  of  the  purse,  and  the  third  those  of  the 
body.    They  represent  the  three  principal  elements  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  society— conscience,  property,  and  health. 
At  one  time  the  first,  and  at  a  later  period  the  second,  was 
all-important  in  the  State.    Our  predecessors  on  this  earth 
thought,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the  priest,  who 
prescribed  what  men  should  think,  ought  to  be  paramount; 
so  the  priest  was  king,  pontiff,  and  judge  in  one,  for  m  those 
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days  belief  and  faith  were  everything.     All  this  has  been 
changed  in  our  day;  and  we  must  even  take  our  epoch  as  we 
find  it.    But  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  progress  of  civiliia- 
tion  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  depend  on  these  three 
men.     They  are  the  three  powers  who  bring  home  to  the 
people's  minds  the  ways  in  which  facts,  interests,  and  prin- 
ciples affect  them.     They  themselves  are  three  groat  results 
produced  in  the  midst  of  the  nation  by  the  operation  of  events, 
by  the  ownership  of  property,  and  by  the  growth  of  ideas. 
Time  goes  on  and  brings  changes  to  pass,  property  increases 
or  diminishes  in  men's  hands,  all  the  various  readjustments 
have  to  be  duly  regulated,  and  in  this  way  principles  of  social 
order  are  established.    If  civilization  is  to  spread  itself,  and 
production  is  to  be  increased,  the  people  must  be  made  to 
understand  the  way  in  which  the  interests  of  the  individual 
harmonize  with  national  interests  which  resolve  themselves 
into  facts,  interests,  and  principles.   As  these  three  profes- 
sions are  bound  to  deal  with  these  issues  of  human  life,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  must  be  the  most  powerful  civilizing 
agencies  of  our  time.    They  alone  afford  to  a  man  of  wealth 
the  opportunity  of  mitigating  the  fate  of  the  poor,  with 
-whom  they  daily  bring  him  in  contact. 

"The  peasant  is  always  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  man 
who  lays  down  rules  for  saving  him  from  bodily  ills  than 
to  the  priest  who  exhorts  him  to  save  his  soul.    The  first 
speaker  can  talk  of  this  earth,  the  scene  of  the  peasant's 
labors,  while  the  priest  is  bound  to  talk  to  him  of  heaven, 
with  which,  unfortunately,  the  peasant  nowadays  concerns 
himself  very  little  indeed;  I  say  unfortunately,  because  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  not  only  a  consolation,  but  a 
means  by  which  men  may  be  governed.    Is  not  religion  the 
one  power  that  sanctions  social  laws?    We  have  but  lately 
vindicated  the  existence  of  God.    In  the  absence  of  a  religion, 
the  Government  was  driven  to  invent  the  Terror,  in  order 
to  carry  its  laws  into  effect;  but  the  terror  was  the  fear 
of  man,  and  it  has  passed  away. 

"When  a  peasant  is  ill,  when  he  is  forced  to  lie  on  his 
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Mllet,  ana  while  ho  i>*  recovering,  he    annot  help  himself, 
he  iB  forced  to  listen  to  logical  reasoning   which  he  can  uu^ 
derstand  quite  well  if  it  is  put  clearly  before  him^  Thi. 
thought  made  a  doctor  of  me.    My  calculations  for  the  pea.- 
ai  fwere  made  along  with  them.    I  never  gave  advice  nd«. 
I  was  quite  «ure  of  the  result.,  and  in  th.s  way  compell^ 
them  to  idmit  the  wisdom  of  my  views.    The  people  reqm« 
infallibility.    Infallibility  was  the  making  of  Napoleon,  he 
would  have  been  a  god  if  ho  had  not  filled  the  world^th 
the  sound  of  his  fall  at  Waterloo.     If  Mahomet  «o|inded  a 
permanent  religion  after  conqueri..'  the  third  part  of    he 
clobe   it  was  by  dint  of  concealing  his  deathbed  from  the 
crowd     The  same  rules  hold  good  for  the  great  conqueror 
and  for  the  provincial  mayor,  and  a  nation  or  a  commune  ij 
much  the  same  sort  of  crov  d ;  indeed,  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind  is  the  same  everywi.ere. 

"I  have  been  exceedingly  firm  with  those  whom  I  have 
helped  with  money:  if  I  had  not  been  inflexible  on  this 
point,  they  all  would  have  laughed  at  me.    ?««««;*«'  «°  7' 
han  worldlings,  end  by  despising  the  man  that  they  can  de- 
H-ive     He  has  been  cheated?    Clearly,  then,  he  must  have 
been  weak;  and  it  is  might  alone  that  governs  the  world.    1 
have  never  charged  a  penny  for  my  professional  advice   ex- 
cept to  those  who  were  evidently  rich  people;  but  I  have  not 
allowed  the  value  of  my  services  to  be  overlooked  at  all   and 
I  always  make  them  pay  for  medicine  unless  the  patient  « 
exceedingly  poor.    If  my  F^sa^ts  do  not  pay  me  in  money, 
therare  qui^e  aware  that  they  are  in  my  debt;  sometimes 
they  satisfy  their  consciences  by  bringing  ca  9  for  my  horses 
or  com,  when  it  is  cheap.     But  if  the  miller  were  to  send 
me  some  eels  as  a  return  for  my  advice,  I  should  tell  h  m 
"hat  he  is  too  generous  for  such  a  small  matter.    My  pohte- 
nes    b^ars  fmft.     In  the  winter  I  shall  have  «ome  saeks^ 
ilour  for  the  poor.     Ah!  sir,  they  have  kind  hearts    these 
people,  if  one  does  not  slight  them,  and  to-day  I  think  more 
good  and  less  evil  of  them  than  I  did  formerly. 
"What  »  deal  of  trouble  you  have  taken!'  said  Genestas. 
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"Not  at  all."  answon'd  Honassi..  "It  was  no  more  trouble 
to  say  somcthin}!  n.oful  tlian  to  chnttcr  about  tntlcs;  and 
whHluT  I  .hatf.l  or  joko.l.  tlu"  talk  always  tnrnrd  on  thorn 
and  tlu'ir  cMncvrns  wherever  I  went.  They  Wi)ul.l  nut  hsten 
to  me  at  first  I  liad  to  o\xrconi."  tluir  dislikes;  I  helonjied 
to  the  middle  classes— that  is  to  say.  1  was  a  natural  enemy. 
I  found  the  strugjrie  amusinjr.  An  easy  or  an  uneasy  eon- 
seit-nei— that  is  all  the  difference  that  lies  between  doing 
well  or  ill ;  the  trouble  is  the  same  in  either  case.  If  scoun- 
drels would  but  Inliave  themselves  projierly.  they  ^  might  be 
millionaires  instead  of  beinfr  banned.     Tbat  is  all." 

"The  dinner  is  {irowing  c(dd,  sir!"  cried  Jaccjuotte,  in  the 

doorway. 

Oene.staa  rauirht  the  doctor's  arm. 

"I  have  only  one  comment  to  otfer  on  what  1  have  ]U8t 
heard,"  he  remarked.  "I  am  not  aeciuainted  with  any  ac- 
count of  the  wars  of  Mi.homet,  so  that  I  can  form  no  opinions 
as  to  his  military  talen.s:  but  if  you  had  only  watched  the 
Emperor's  tactics  durin-  the  campaifrn  in  France,  you  might 
well  have  taken  him  for  a  ^..d ;  and  if  he  was  beaten  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  it  was  lu-cause  he  was  more  than  mortal, 
it  was  because  the  earth  found  his  weight  too  heavy  to  bear, 
and  sprang  from  under  his  feet!  On  every  other  subject  1 
entirely  agree  with  you,  and  tonncrre  de  Dica!  whoever 
hatched  vou  did  a  good  day's  work." 

"Come,"  exclaimed  Benassis  with  a  smile,  "let  us  sit  down 

to  dinner."  „        +^ 

The  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  paneled  from  floor  to 
ceilin-.  and  painted  gray.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  few 
straw-bottomed  chairs,  a  sideboard,  some  cupboards  a  stove, 
and  the  late  owiht's  celebrated  clock :  tlure  were  white  cur- 
tains in  the  window,  and  a  white  cloth  on  the  table,  about 
which  there  was  no  sign  of  luxury.  The  dinner  service  was 
of  plain  white  earthenware:  the  soup,  ma.le  after  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  late  cure,  was  the  most  concentrated  k^^  of 
broth  that  was  ever  set  to  simmer  by  any  mortal  cook.  Ihe 
doctor  and  his  guest  had  scarcely  finished  it  when  a  man 
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n..lu..l  into  the  kitciu.n.  and  in  .pito  of  .Iao<,uotte.  HUcUenly 

,nvinl<Ml  tlu-  tlininjj-room. 
"WVll,  what  i«  it?"  nHk.'(l  tlu"  doctor  ,,.,„,,    v,-^ 

.'It  i.  this    sir.     The  ini.-trcs..  our  Mm.-.  ^  ijn»oflH.  has 

,,.!:.!  a.  whitras  white  can  b..  ..  that  we  are  fr.^htened 

'''"oh't'll,  then."  Bena..i.  said  cheerfully.  "I  must  leave 

,al^-;Sir:  and  swore  in  -J'''-'^^-';;';",;  1  ^  :;;  d 
not  finish  his  dinner  without  Ins  host  I  e  --^^  '^'^'^^  ,^^^^^^^ 
„. ,!,.  salon;  and  as  he  warn.ed  lu.uself  by  l'"; «■•  '''^  V.'^^^^^^^ 
V.  r  tho  troubles  that  no  man  may  escape,  the  troubles  that 
;;;rf.;lL  retry  lot  that  it  falls  to  num  to  endure  here  upon 

'"  Benassis  soon  came  back,  and  the  two  future  friends  Bat 

'"Tat.our';:au  has  just  come  up  to  s,.ak  to  you."  said 
Jacquottrto  her  master,  as  she  brought  .n  the  d.hes  that 
she  had  kept  hot  for  them. 

-Who  can  be  ill  at  his  place.'    asked  the  doctor. 

"\o  one  is  ill,  sir.  I  think  from  what  he  said  that  it  iB 
.ome  maUer  of  his  own  that  he  wants  to  ask  you  about;  he 

out  how  he  made  the  money.    He  is  a  usurer,  au 
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of  usury  is  so  profoundly  and  so  cleverly  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  whole  canton,  that  I  should  merely  waste 
my  time  if  I  were  to  take  it  upon  myself  to  undeceive  them 
as  to  the  benefits  which  they  reap,  in  their  own  opinion,  from 
their  dealings  with  Taboureau.    When  this  devil  of  a  fe'low 
saw  every  one  cultivating  his  own  plot  of  ground,  he  hurried 
about  buying  grain  so  as  to  supply  the  poor  with  the  requisite 
seed.     Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  peasants  and  even  some 
of  the  farmers  had  no  ready  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
seed.     To  some.  Master  Taboureau  would  lend  a  sack  of 
barley,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  sack  of  rj-e  at  harvest 
time,  and  to  others  a  measure  of  wheat  for  a  sack  of  flour. 
At  the  present  day  the  man  has  extended  this  curious  business 
of  his  all  over  the  department ;  and  unless  something  hap- 
pens to  prevent  him,  he  will  go  on  and  very  likely  make  a 
million.    Well,  my  dear  sir,  Taboureau  the  laborer,  an  oblig- 
ing, hard-working,  good-natured  fellow,  used  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  any  one  who  asked  him ;  but  as  his  gains  have 
increased  Monsieur  Taboureau  has  become  litigious,  arrogant, 
and  somewhat  given  to  sharp  practice.    The  more' money  he 
makes,  the  worse  he  grows.     The  moment  that  the  peasant 
forsakes  his  life  of  toil  pure  and  simple  for  the  leisured  ex- 
istence of  the  landowning  classes,  he  becomes  intolerable. 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  character,  partly  virtuous,  partly 
vicious,  half-educated,  half-ignorant,  which  will  always  be 
the  despair  of  governments.    You  will  see  an  example  of  it 
in  Taboureau.    He  looks  simple,  and  even  doltish ;  but  when 
his  interests  are  in  question,  he  is  certainly  profoundly 

A  heavy  footstep  announced  the  approach  of  the  grain 
lender. 

"Come  in,  Taboureau !"  cried  Benassis. 

Thus  forewarned  by  the  doctor,  the  commandant  scru- 
tinized the  peasant  in  the  doorway.  Taboureau  was  decidedly 
thin,  and  stooped  a  little.  He  had  a  bulging  forehead,  cov- 
ered with  wrinkles,  and  a  cavernous  face,  in  which  two  small 
gray  eyes  with  a  dark  spot  in  either  of  them  seemed  to  be 
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pierced  rather  than  ""^  .  The  lines  of  the  miser's  month  were 
close  and  firm,  ant  .s  narrow  chin  turned  up  to  meet  an 
exaggeratedly  hooi-ed  i  ose.  His  hair  was  turning  gray  al- 
ready, and  deep  fuiDws  which  converged  above  the  promi- 
nent cheek-bones  spoke  of  the  wily  shrewdness  of  a  horse- 
dealer  and  of  a  life  spent  in  journeying  about.  He  wore  a 
blue  coat  in  fairly  clean  condition,  the  square  side-pocket 
flaps  stuck  out  above  his  hips,  and  the  skirts  of  the  coats 
hung  loose  in  front,  so  that  a  white-flowered  waistcoat  was 
visible.  There  he  stood  firmly  planted  on  both  feet,  leaning 
upon  a  thick  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end  of  it.  A  little 
spaniel  had  followed  the  grain-dealer,  in  spite  of  Jacquotte's 
efforts,  and  was  crouching  beside  him. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  Benassis  asked  as  he  turned  to  this 
being. 

Taboureau  gave  a  suspicious  glance  at  the  stranger  seated 
at  the  doctor's  table,  and  said : 

"It  is  not  a  case  of  illness,  M.  le  Maire,  but  you  under- 
stand how  to  doctor  the  ailments  of  the  purse  just  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body.  We  have  had  a  little  difficulty  with  a  man 
over  at  Saint-Laurent,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice 
about  it." 

"Why  not  see  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  his  clerk  ?" 

"Oh,  because  you  are  so  much  cleverer,  sir,  and  I  shall  feel 
more  su'e  about  my  case  if  I  can  have  your  countenance." 

"My  good  Taboureau,  I  am  willing  to  give  medical  advice 
to  the  poor  without  charging  for  it;  but  I  cannot  look  into 
the  lawsuits  of  a  man  who  is  as  wealthy  as  you  are  for 
nothing.  It  costs  a  good  deal  to  acquire  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge." 

Taboureau  began  to  twist  his  hat  about. 

"If  you  want  my  advice,  in  order  to  save  the  hard  coin  you 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  lawyer  folk  over  in  Grenoble,  you 
must  senH  a  bag  of  rye  to  the  widow  Martin,  the  woman  who 
is  bringing  up  the  charity  children."  _j 

"Dame!  1  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  sir,  if  you  think 
it  necessary.  Can  I  talk  about  this  business  of  mine  without 
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troubling  tho  pontlemnn  there?"  he  added,  with  a  look  at 
Genestas. 

The  docti.r  nodded,  so  Taboureau  went  on. 

"Well,  then,  sir,  two  months  ago  a  man  from  Saint-Lau- 
rent came  over  here  to  find  me.  'Taboureau,'  said  he  to  me, 
'could  you  sell  me  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  measures  of 
barley?'  'Why  not?' say  I, 'that  is  my  trade.  Do  you  want 
it  immediately?'  *\o,'  he  says,  'I  want  it  for  the  beginnin'^ 
of  spring,  in  March.'  So  far,  so  good.  Well,  we  drive  our 
bargain,  and  we  drink  a  glass,  and  we  agree  that  he  is  to  pay 
me  the  price  that  barley  fetched  at  Grenoble  last  market  day, 
and  I  am  to  deliver  it  in  March.  I  am  to  warehouse  it  at 
owner's  risk,  and  no  allowance  for  shrinkage  of  course.  But 
barley  goes  up  and  up,  my  dear  sir:  the  barley  rises  like 
boiling  milk.  Then  I  am  hard  up  for  money,  and  I  sell  my 
barley.    Quite  natural,  sir.  was  it  not?'' 

"Xo,"  said  Benassis.  "the  barley  had  passed  out  of  your 
possession,  you  were  only  warehousing  it.  And  suppose 
the  barley  had  gone  down  in  value,  would  you  not  have  com- 
pelled your  buyer  to  take  it  at  the  price  you  agreed  upon?" 

"But  very  likely  he  would  not  have  paid  me.  sir.  One 
must  look  out  for  oneself!  The  seller  ought  to  make  a  profit 
when  the  chance  conies  in  his  way;  and,  after  all,  the  goods 
are  not  yours  until  you  have  paid  for  thein.  That  is  so. 
Monsieur  I'OfJicier,  is  it  not?  For  you  can  see  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  in  the  army." 

"Taboureau,"  Benassis  said  sternly,  "ill  hick  will  come 
to  you.  Sooner  or  later  God  punishes  ill  deed--.  How  can 
you,  knowing  as  much  as  you  do,  a  capable  man  moreover, 
and  a  man  who  conducts  his  business  honoral)Iy.  set  examples 
of  dishonesty  to  the  canton?  Jf  you  allow  such  proceedings 
as  this  to  be  taken  against  you,  how  can  you  expeer  that  the 
poor  will  remain  honest  people  and  will  not  rob  you  ?  Your 
laborers  will  cheat  you  out  of  part  of  their  working  liours, 
and  every  one  here  will  be  .demoralized.  You  are  in  the 
wrong.  Your  barley  was  as  good  as  delivered.  If  the  man 
from  Saint-Laurent  had  fetched  it  him.self,  you  would  not 
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have  gone  there  to  take  it  away  fron;  him;  you  have  sold 
something  that  was  no  longer  yours  to  sell,  for  your  barley 
had  already  been  turned  into  money  which  was  to  be  paid 
down  at  the  stipulated  time.    But  go  on." 

Genestas  gave  the  doctor  a  significant  glance,  to  call  his 
attention  to  Taboureau's  impasssive  countenance.  Not  a 
muscle  had  stirred  in  the  usurer's  face  during  this  reprimand ; 
tliere  was  no  tlusJi  on  his  forehead,  and  no  sign  of  emotion 
in  his  little  eyes. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  called  upon  to  supply  the  barley  at  last 
winter's  price.  Now  /  consider  that  1  am  not  bound  to  do 
so." 

"Look  here,  Taboureau,  deliver  that  barley  and  be  very 
quick  about  it,  or  make  up  your  mind  to  be  respected  by  no- 
body in  future.  Even  if  you  gained  the  day  in  a  case  like 
this,  you  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  unscni])u]ous  man  who 
does  not  keep  to  his  word,  and  is  not  bound  by  promises,  or 
by  honor,  or " 

"Go  on,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  tell  me  that  I  am 
a  scamp,  a  scoundrel,  a  thief  outright.  You  can  say  things 
like  that  in  business  witiiout  insulting  anybody,  M.  le  Maire. 
Tis  each  for  himself  in  business,  you  know." 

"Weil,  then,  why  delib<'rately  put  yourself  in  a  position  in 
which  you  deserve  to  be  called  by  such  names?" 

"But  if  the  law  is  on  my  side,  sir?" 

"But  the  law  will  certainly  not  be  on  your  side." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  about  it,  sir?  Certain  sure?  For  you 
see  it  is  an  important  matter." 

"Certainly  I  am.  Quite  sun\  If  T  were  not  at  dinner,  I 
would  have  down  the  onde,  and  yon  should  see  for  yourself. 
if  the  case  comes  on.  you  will  lose  it.  and  you  will  never  set 
foot  in  my  house  again,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  people 
whom  I  do  not  respect.  Do  you  understand?  You  will  lose 
vour  case." 

"Oh !  no,  not  at  all.  I  shall  not  lose  it,  sir."  said  Taboureau. 
"You  see.  sir.  it  is  this  way:  it  is  the  man  from  Saint-Lau- 
rent who  owes  me  the  barley ;  I  bought  it  of  him,  and  now  he 
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refuses  to  deliver  it.  I  just  wanted  to  make  quite  certain 
that  I  should  gain  my  case  before  going  to  any  expense  at 
the  court  about  it." 

Gonestas  and  the  doctor  exchanged  glances ;  each  concealed 
his  amazement  at  the  ingenious  device  by  which  the  man 
had  sought  to  loam  the  truth  about  this  point  of  law. 

"^'e^y  wet).  Tabouroau,  your  man  is  a  swindler;  you  should 
not  make  bar«:aiiis  with  such  people."' 

"Ah!  sir,  they  understand  business,  those  people  do." 

"Good-bye,  Tabouroau." 

"Your  servant,  gontlomen." 

"Well,  now,"  roniarkod  Bonassis,  when  the  usurer  had 
gone,  "if  that  follow  wore  in  Paris,  do  you  not  think  that  he 
would  be  a  millionairo  before  very  long?" 

After  dinner,  the  doctor  and  his  visitor  went  back  to  the 
salon,  and  all  the  ro.st  of  the  evening  until  bedtime  they 
talked  about  war  and  politics;  (ienostas  evincing  a  most  vio- 
lent dislike  of  the  English  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

"May  I  know  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  entertaining  as  a 
guest?"  a.skod  the  doctor. 

"My  name  is  Pierre  Blutoau,"  answered  Genestas;  "I  am  a 
captain  stationed  at  Grenoble." 

"Very  well,  sir.  Do  you  care  to  adopt  M.  Gravier's  plan? 
In  the  morning  after  breakfast  he  liked  to  go  on  my  rounds 
with  me.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  will  find  anything 
to  interest  you  in  the  things  that  occupy  me — they  are  so  very 
commonplace.  P'or,  after  all,  you  own  no  land  about  here, 
nor  are  you  the  mayor  of  the  place,  and  you  will  .<5ee  noth- 
ing in  the  canton  that  you  cannot  see  elsewhere;  one 
thatched  cottage  is  just  like  another.  Still  you  will  be  in  the 
open  air,  and  you  will  have  something  to  take  you  out  of 
doors." 

"Xo  proposal  coc.d  give  me  more  pleasure.  I  did  not 
venture  to  make  it  myself,  lest  I  should  thrust  mysel*  upon 
you." 

Commandant  Genestas  (who  shall  keep  his  own  name  in 
spite  of  the  fictitious  appellation  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
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yi\«  hii^elf)  followed  las  host  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
iibove  the  salon. 

"That  b  right,"  said  Benassis.  ".Tacqxintte  has  lighted  a  fire 
for  you.  If  you  want  anything,  there  is?  a  bell-pull  close  to 
the  h«*ii  of  thf  bed." 

"1  am  noc  likely  to  want  anything,  howerer  small,  it  seems 
to  we,"  endaimed  G^uestas.  "Thert-  is  oven  a  boot-jack. 
1 1!  >  an  oki  trtuijHT  knows  what  a  boot-jack  is  worth  I  There 
arr  timesv  \rkeii  one  is  out  on  a  campaign,  sir,  when  one  is 
nfady  to  smna  down  a  house  to  eoitu'  bv  a  knavi-  (if  a  b<^)ot- 
j«<k.  Alter  a  few  marches,  one  on  the  top  of  another,  or 
abovo  al;,  after  an  engagement,  there  are  times  when  a  swollen 
foot  and  the  soaked  leather  will  not  part  company,  pull  as 
you  will ;  I  have  liad  to  lie  down  in  my  boots  mon»  than  once. 
One  c«n  put  up  with  the  annoyance  so  long  as  one  is  by  one- 
self.~ 

T^  commandant's  wink  gave  a  kind  of  profound  slyness 
to  his  last  utterance;  then  he  began  to  make  a  survey.  Not 
without  surprise,  he  saw  that  the  room  was  neatly  kept,  com- 
fortable, and  almost  luxurious. 

•'What  splendor!"  was  his  comment.  "Your  oMm  room 
must  be  something  wonderful." 

"Come  and  see,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  am  your  neighbor, 
there  is  nothing  but  th«'  staircase  Ix-tween  us." 

Genestas  was  again  surprised  when  he  entered  the  doctor's 
romn,  a  bare-looking  apartment  with  no  adornment  on  the 
walls  save  an  old-fashioned  wall-paper  of  a  yellowish  tint 
with  a  pattern  of  brown  roses  over  it ;  the  color  had  gone  in 
patches  here  and  there.  There  was  a  roughly  painted  iron 
bedstead,  two  gray  cotton  iirtains  were  suspended  from  a 
wooden  bracket  above  it.  and  a  threadbare  strip  of  carpet  lay 
at  the  foot ;  it  was  like  a  bed  in  a  hospital.  By  the  bed-head 
^tood  a  ricketv  cupboard  on  four  feet  with  a  door  that  con- 
tinually rattled  with  a  sound  like  castanets.  Three  chairs 
and  a  couple  of  straw-bottomed  armchairs  stood  about  the 
room,  and  on  a  low  chest  of  drawers  in  walnut  wood  stood 
a  basin,  and  a  ewer  of  obsolete  pattern  with  a  lid,  which  was 
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kept  in  place  by  a  leaden  rim  round  the  top  of  the  Teasel. 
This  completed  the  list  of  the  furniture. 

The  prate  was  empty.  All  the  apparatus  required  for  shav- 
ing lay  about  in  front  of  an  old  mirror  suspended  above  the 
painted  stone  chimney-piece  by  a  bit  of  string.  The  floor  was 
clean  and  carefully  swejjt,  but  it  was  worn  and  splintered  in 
various  places,  and  there  were  hollows  in  it  here  and  there, 
flray  cotton  curtains  bordered  with  a  preen  fringe  adorned 
the  two  windows.  The  scrupulous  cleanliness  maintained  by 
.Tacquotte  gave  a  certain  air  of  distinction  to  this  picture  of 
simplicity,  but  everything  in  it,  down  to  the  round  table  lit- 
tered with  stray  papers,  and  the  very  pens  on  the  writing- 
desk,  gave  the  idea  of  an  almost  monastic  life — a  life  so 
wholly  filled  with  thought  and  feeling  of  a  wider  kind  that 
outward  surroundings  had  come  to  be  matters  of  no  moment. 
•An  open  door  allowed  the  commandant  to  see  a  smaller  room, 
which  doubtless  the  doctor  seldom  occupied.  It  was  scarcely 
kept  in  the  same  condition  as  the  adjoining  apartment;  a  few 
lusty  books  lay  strewn  about  over  the  no  less  dusty  shelves, 
md  from  the  rows  of  labeled  bottles  it  was  easy  to  guess 
that  the  place  was  devoted  rather  to  the  dispensing  of  drugs 
than  to  scientific  studies. 

"Why  this  difference  between  your  room  and  mine,  you 
nil  ask  ?"  said  Benassis.    "Listen  a  moment.    I  have  always 
lu^ed  for  those  who  put  their  guests  in  the  attics,  who  fur- 
lish  th«-'s  with  mirrors  that  distort  evervthing  to  such  a  de- 
cree tb  '  any  one  beholding  himself  might  think  that  he  was 
or  larger  than  nature  made  him,  or  suffering  from 
•lectic  stroke  or  some  other  bad  complaint.     Ought 
do  our  utmost  to  make  a  room  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
n  hU     unng  the  time  that  our  friend  can  be  with  us?    Hos- 
piwiny,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  virtue,  a  pleasure,  and  a  luxury; 
but  in  whatever  light  it  is  considered,  nay,  even  if  you  regard 
it  as  a  speculation,  ought  not  our  guest  or  our  friend  to  be 
made  much  of  ?    Ought  not  every  refinement  of  luxury  to  be 
reserved  for  him  ? 

"So  the  best  furniture  is  put  into  your  room,  where  a  thick 
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carpet  is  laid  down ;  there  are  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  a 
clock  and  wax  candles ;  and  for  you  Jacquotte  will  do  her  best, 
she  has  no  doubt  brought  a  night-light,  and  a  pair  of  new 
slippers  and  some  milk,  and  her  warming-pan  too  for  your 
benefit.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  that  luxurious  armchair 
the  most  comfortable  seat  you  have  ever  sat  in,  it  was  a  dis- 
cover)' of  the  late  cure's ;  I  do  not  know  where  he  found  it, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  you  wish  to  meet  with  the  perfection 
of  comfort,  beauty,  or  convenience,  you  must  ask  counsel  of 
the  Church.  Well,  I  hope  that  you  will  find  everything  in 
your  room  to  your  liking.  You  will  find  some  good  razors 
and  excellent  soap,  and  all  the  trifling  details  that  make  one's 
own  home  so  pleasant.  And  if  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
hospitality  should  not  at  once  explain  the  difference  between 
your  room  and  mine,  to-morrow,  M.  Bluteau,  you  will  arrive 
at  a  wonderfully  clear  comprehension  of  the  bareness  of  my 
room  and  the  untidy  condition  of  my  study,  when  you  see 
all  the  continual  comings  and  goings  here.  Mine  is  not  an 
indoor  life,  to  begin  with.  I  am  almost  always  out  of  the 
hou-d,  and  if  I  stay  at  home,  peasants  come  in  at  every  mo- 
ment to  speak  to  me.  My  body  and  soul  and  house  are  all 
theirs.  Why  should  I  worry  about  social  conventions  in  these 
matters,  or  trouble  myself  over  the  damage  unintentionally 
done  to  floors  and  furniture  by  these  worthy  folV:  ?  Such 
things  cannot  be  helped.  Luxury  properly  belongs  to  the 
boudoir  and  the  guest-chamber,  to  great  houses  and  chateaux. 
In  short,  as  I  scarcely  do  more  than  sleep  here,  what  do  I 
want  with  the  superfluities  of  wealth?  You  do  not  know, 
moreover,  how  little  I  care  for  anything  in  this  world." 

They  wished  each  other  a  friendly  good-night  with  a  warm 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  went  to  bed.  But  before  the  com- 
mandant slept,  he  came  to  more  than  one  conclusion  as  to 
the  man  who  hour  by  hour  grew  greater  in  his  eyes. 
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The  first  thing  next  morning  Gonestas  went  to  the  stable, 
drawn  thither  by  tho  affection  that  every  man  feels  for  the 
horse  that  he  rides.  Xicolle's  method  of  rubbing  down  the 
animal  was  quite  satisfactory. 

"Up  already,  Commandant  Bhiteau?"  cried  Benassis,  as 
he  came  upon  his  guest.  "You  hear  the  drum  beat  in  the 
morning  wherever  you  go,  even  in  the  country !  You  are  a 
regular  soldier !" 

"Are  you  all  right?"  replied  Oeneatas,  holding  out  his 
hand  with  a  friendly  gesture. 

"I  am  never  really  all  right,"  answered  Benaasis,  half 
merrily,  half  sadly. 

"Did  you  sleep  well,  sir?"  inquired  Jacquotte. 

"Faith,  yes,  my  beauty;  the  bed  as  you  made  it  was  fit  for 
a  queen." 

Jacquotte's  face  beamed  as  she  followed  her  master  and  his 
guest,  and  when  she  had  seen  them  seat  themselves  at  table, 
she  remarked  to  Xieolle : 

"He  is  not  a  bad  sort,  after  all,  that  officer  gentleman." 

"I  am  sure  he  is  not,  he  has  given  me  two  francs  already." 

"We  will  begin  to-day  by  calling  at  two  places  where  there 
have  been  deaths,"  Benassis  said  to  his  visitor  as  they  left 
the  dining-room.  "Although  doctors  seldom  deign  to  con- 
front their  supposed  victims,  I  will  take  you  round  to  the  two 
houses,  where  you  will  be  able  to  make  some  interesting  ob- 
servations of  human  nature ;  and  the  scenes  to  which  you  will 
be  a  witness  will  show  you  that  in  the  expression  of  their 
feelings  our  folk  among  the  hills  differ  greatly  from  the 
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dwellers  in  the  lowlands.    Up  among  the  mountain  peaks  in 
our  canton  they  cling  to  cugtoms  that  bear  the  impress  of 
an  older  time,  and  that  vaguely  recall  scenes  in  the  Bible. 
Nature  has  traced  out  a  line  over  our  mountain  ranges;  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  country  is  different  on  either  side 
of  it.    You  find  strength  of  character  up  above,  flexibility 
and  quickness  of  perception  below;  they  have  larger  ways 
of  regarding  things  among  the  hills,  while  the  bent  of  the 
lowlands  is  always  towards  the  material  interests  of  existence. 
I  have  never  seen  a  difference  so  strongly  marked,  unless  it 
has  been  in  the  Val  d'Ajou,  where  the  northern  side  is  peopled 
by  a  tribe  of  idiots,  and  the  southern  bv  an  intelligent  race. 
There  is  nothing  but  a  stream  in  the  valley  bottom  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  populations,  which  are  utterly  dissimilar  in 
every  respect,  as  different  in  face  and  stature  "as  in  manners, 
customs,  and  occupation.    A  fact  of  this  kind  should  compel 
those  who  govern  a  country  to  make  very  extensive  studies  of 
local  differences  before  passing  laws  that  are  to  affect  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.     But  the  horses  are  ready,  let  us 
start !" 

In  a  short  time  the  two  horsemen  reached  a  house  in  a 
part  of  the  township  that  was  ovorlookcd  bv  the  mountains 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.    Before  the  door' of  the  dwelling, 
which  was  fairly  dean  and  tidy,  they  saw  a  coffin,  set  upon 
two  chairs,  and  covered  with  a  black  pall.     Four  tall  candles 
stood  about  it,  and  on  a  stool  near  by  there  was  a  shallow 
brass  dish  full  of  holy  water,  in  which  "a  branch  of  green  box- 
wood was  steeping.  Every  passer-by  went  into  the  yard,  knelt 
by  the  side  of  the  dead,  said  a  Pater  noster,  and  sprinkled  a 
few  drops  of  holy  water  on  the  bier.    Above  the  black  cloth 
that  covered  the  coffin  rose  the  green  sprays  of  a  jessamine 
that  grew  beside  the  doorway,  and  a  twisted  vine  shoot,  al- 
ready m  leaf,  overran  the  lintel.    Even  the  saddest  ceremonies 
demand  that  things  shall  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
in  obedience  to  this  vaguely-felt  requirement  a  young  girl 
had  been  sweeping  the  front  of  the  house.    The  dead  man's 
eldest  son,  a  young  peasant  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
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stood  motionlpss,  Icnninfr  nKai">'t  the  door-post.  The  tears 
in  his  eyes  tnnio  und  went  without  falling,  or  perhaps  he 
furtively  brushfd  them  awiiy.  Benassin  and  Oon^^stas  saw  all 
the  details  of  this  scctio  as  they  stood  beyond  the  low  wall; 
they  fastenod  their  hor>(S  to  one  of  the  row  of  poplar  trees 
that  grew  along  it,  and  entered  the  yard  just  as  the  widow 
came  out  of  the  byre.  A  woman  carr)'ing  a  jug  of  milk  was 
with  her,  and  spoke. 

"Try  to  bear  up  bravely,  my  poor  Pelletiir,"  she  said. 

"Ah!  my  dear,  after  twenty-five  years  of  life  together,  it 
is  very  hard  to  lose  your  man,"  and  her  eyes  brimmed  over 
with  tears.  "Will  you  pay  the  two  xousf"  she  added,  after  a 
moment,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  neighbor. 

"There,  now!  I  had  forgotten  about  it,"  said  the  other 
woman,  giving  her  the  eoin.  "Come,  neighbor,  don't  take  on 
so.    Ah !  there  is  M.  Benassis  !*' 

"Well,  poor  mother,  how  are  you  going  on?  A  little  bet- 
ter?" asked  the  doctor. 

"Dame!"  she  said,  as  the  tears  fell  fast,  "we  must  go  on, 
all  the  same,  tliat  is  eertfiin.  I  tell  myself  that  my  man  is 
out  of  pain  uuw.  He  sutrtrtd  so  '.'rribiy !  But  come  inside, 
sir.  Jacqui's,  set  some  chairs  for  thest'  gentlemen.  Come, 
stir  your-tlf  a  bit.  Lord  bless  you  !  if  you  were  to  stop  there 
for  a  eentur\-,  it  would  iint  bring  your  poor  father  back  again. 
And  now,  you  will  have  to  do  the  work  of  two." 

"Xo,  no,  good  woman,  leave  your  son  alone,  we  will  not  sit 
down.  You  have  a  boy  there  who  will  take  care  of  you,  and 
who  is  quite  fit  to  take  his  father's  place." 

"Go  and  change  your  clothes.  Jacques,"  cried  the  widow; 
"you  will  be  wanted  directly." 

"Well,  good-bye,  mother,"  said  Benassis. 

"Your  servant,  gentlemen." 

"Here,  you  see,  death  is  looked  upon  as  an  event  for  which 
every  one  is  prepared,"  said  the  doctor;  "it  brings  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  course  of  family  life,  and  they  will  not  even 
wear  mourning  of  any  kind.  No  one  cares  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  it ;  they  are  all  either  too  poor  or  too  parsimonious 
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in  the  Tillages  hereabouts,  bo  that  mourning  is  unknown  in 
country  districts.  Yet  the  custom  of  wearing  mourning  is 
something  better  than  a  law  or  a  usage,  it  is  an  institution 
somewhat  akin  to  all  moral  obligations.  But  in  spite  of  our 
endeavors,  neither  M.  .lunvipr  nor  I  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing our  peasants  understand  the  great  importance  of  public 
demonstrations  of  feeling  for  the  mnintonance  of  social  order. 
These  good  folk,  who  have  only  just  begun  to  tliink  and  act 
for  themselves,  are  slow  as  yet  to  grasp  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  should  attach  them  to  these  theories.  They  have 
only  reached  those  ideas  which  conduce  to  economy  and  to 
physical  welfare;  in  the  future,  if  some  one  else  carries  on 
this  work  of  mine,  thoy  will  come  to  understand  the  principles 
that  serve  to  uphold  and  preserve  public  order  and  justice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  ;iot  sutlicient  to  be  an  honest  man, 
you  must  appear  to  be  honest  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Society 
does  not  live  by  moral  ideas  alone ;  its  existence  depends  upon 
actions  in  harmony  with  those  ideas. 

"In  most  country  communes,  out  of  a  hundred  families 
deprived  by  death  of  their  head,  there  are  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals capable  of  feeling  more  keenly  than  the  others,  who 
will  remember  the  death  for  ver}'  long;  in  a  year's  time  the 
rest  will  have  forgotten  all  about  it.     Is  not  this  forgetful- 
ness  a  sore  evil?    A  religion  is  the  very  heart  of  a  nation;' 
it  expresses  their  feelings  and  their  thoughts,  and  exalts 
them  by  giving  them  an  object;  but  unless  outward  and 
visible  honor  is  paid  to  a  God,  religion  cannot  exist ;  and.  as 
a  consequence,  human  ordinances  loso  all  their  force.    If  the 
conscience  belongs  to  God  nnd  to  Him  only,  the  body  is 
amenable  to  social  law.     Is  it  not.  therefore,  a  first  step  to- 
wards atheism  to  efface  every  sign  of  pious  sorrow  in  this  way, 
to  neglect  to  impress  on  children  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  to 
reflect,  and  on  all  other  people  who  stand  in  need  of  example, 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  huninn  law.  by  openly  manifested  \ 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  who  chastens  and  con- ' 
solos,  who  bestows  and  takes  away  worldly  wealth?     I  con-  ■ 
fess  that,  after  passing  through  a  period  of  sneering  in- 
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credulity  I  have  come  during  my  life  here  to  recognize  the 
th  "fUil  "w  "  /^^'^-" -'I  of  religious  obserfTnces  in 
InJZh  "  ^'''°  ^^'  importance  of  household  cus- 

toms and  domestic  festivals.    The  family  will  always  be  the 
basis  of  human  society.     Law  and  authority  are  first  feU 
there;  there   at  any  rate,  the  habit  of  obedience  should  be 
n  riTof  thVr',"  ''T  "^'*  ^'  ^"  ^h^'^  consequences,  the 

•     tio  >     T*^  ''  ^''*  ^"  ""^  "^^  legislative  system.   Yet 

m  the  family,  the  commune,  the  department,  lies  the  whole 

these  th'rr^';  J'^ '""  °"^^*  ''''''''''  **>  ^^  ^ased  on 
tnese  three  great  divisions. 

Jl!^.  "jy  opinion  marriages,  the  birth  of  infants,  and  the 
deaths  of  heads  of  households  cannot  be  surrounded  with  oo 
much  circumstance.     The  secret  of  the  strength  of  Catholt 

life  of  man,  lies  precisely  m  this-that  it  steps  in  to  inves't 
everj;  important  event  in  his  existence  with  a%omp  tial 
so  naively  touching,  and  so  grand,  whenever  the  prLt  r  s 

^•.w.  '^  !v  ^  ^"  "''''•""  ^"^  h""^«  h'^  off5««  i°to  harmony 
with  the  sublimity  of  Christian  doctrine  ^ 

Once  I  looked  upon  the  Catholic  religion  as  a  cleverly  ex- 
ploited mass  of  prejudices  and  superstitions,  which  an  intelli- 
gent civrlizat.on  ought  to  deal  with  according  to  its  desserts. 
Here  I  have  discovered  its  political  necessitv  and  its  useful- 
ness as  a  moral  agent;  here,  moreover,  1  have  come  to  under- 

whfch  11^''"'%'  *^''"^^  *  knowledge  of  the  actual  thing 
which  the  word  expresses.     Religion  means  a  bond  or  tie! 

vflfr/ ''^  ^'  f  'v  *-"'■'  ^"  '^^''  ^«^^-^'  '^'  outward  and 
visible  form  of  religion  is  the  only  force  that  can  bind  the 

various  elements  of  society  together  and  mould  them  into  a 
permanent  form.  Lastly,  it  was  also  here  that  I  have  felt 
the  soothing  influence  that  religion  sheds  over  the  wounds 
of  humanity,  and  (without  going  further  into  the  subject) 
I  have  seen  how  admirably  it  is  suited  to  the  fervid  tempera- 
ments of  southern  races. 
"Let  us  take  the  road  up  the  hillside,"  said  the  doctor,  in- 
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terrupting  himself;  "we  must  reach  the  plateau  up  there.* 
Thence  we  shall  look  down  upon  both  valleys,  and  you  will 
see  a  magnificent  view.  The  plateau  lies  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Moditorrancan  ;  we  shall  see  over  Savoy 
and  Dauphine,  and  the  mountain  ran<res  of  the  Lvonnais  and 
Rhone.  We  shall  be  in  another  commune,  a  hill  commune, 
and  on  a  farm  belonging  to  ^r.  Gravior  you  will  see  the  kind 
of  scene  of  which  I  have  spoken.  There  the  great  events  of 
life  are  invested  with  a  solemnity  which  comes  up  to  my  ideas. 
Mourning  for  the  dead  is  vigorously  prescribed.  Poor  peo- 
ple will  beg  in  order  to  purchase  black  clothing,  and  no  one 
refuses  to  give  in  such  a  case.  There  are  few  days  in  which 
the  widow  does  not  mention  her  loss;  she  always  speaks  of 
it  with  tears,  and  her  grief  is  as  deep  after  ten  days  of  sor- 
row as  on  the  morning  after  her  bereavement.  Manners  are 
patriarchal:  the  father's  authority  is  unlimited,  his  word  is 
law.  He  takes  his  meals  sitting  by  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  table;  his  wife  and  children  wait  upon  him,  and  those 
about  him  never  address  him  without  using  certain  respectful 
forms  of  speech,  while  every  one  remains  standing  and  un- 
covered in  his  presence.  Men  brought  up  in  this  atmosphere 
are  conscious  of  their  dignity ;  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is 
a  noble  education  to  be  brought  up  among  these  customs. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  upright,  thrifty,  and  hard- 
working people  in  this  commune.  The  father  of  every  family, 
when  he  is  old  and  past  work,  divides  his  property  equally 
among  his  children,  and  they  support  him ;  that  is  the  usual 
way  here.  An  old  man  of  ninety,  in  the  last  century,  who  had 
divided  everything  he  had  among  his  four  children,  went  to 
live  with  each  one  in  turn  for  three  months  in  the  year.  As 
he  left  the  oldest  to  go  to  the  home  of  a  younger  brother, 
one  of  his  friends  asked  him,  'Well,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement?'  'Faith!  yes,'  the  old  man  answered;  'they 
have  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  their  own  child.'  That  an- 
swer of  his  seemed  so  remarkable  to  an  officer  then  stationed 
at  Grenoble,  that  he  repeated  it  in  more  than  one  Parisian 
salon.    That  officer  was  the  celebrated  moralist  Vauvenargues, 
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'  and  in  this  way  the  beautiful  saying  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  another  writer  named  Chamfort.  Ah !  still  more  forcible 
phrases  are  often  struck  out  among  us,  but  they  lack  a  his- 
torian worthy  of  them." 

"I  have  come  across  Moravians  and  Lollards  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,"  said  Genestas.  "They  are  a  kind  of  people 
BometMng  like  your  mountaineers,  good  folk  who  endure  the 
Bufferings  of  war  with  angelic  patience." 

"Men  living  under  simple  and  natural  conditions  are 
bound  to  be  almost  alike  in  all  countries.  Sincerity  of  life 
takes  but  one  form.  It  is  true  that  a  countrv  life  often  ex- 
tinguishes thought  of  a  wider  kind;  but  evl  propensities  are 
weakened  and  good  qualities  are  developed  by  it.  In  fact, 
the  fewer  the  numbers  of  the  human  beings  collected  together 
in  a  place,  the  less  crime,  evil  thinking,  and  general  bad  be- 
havior will  be  found  in  it.  A  pure  atmosphere  counts  for  a 
good  deal  in  purity  of  morals." 

The  two  horsemen,  who  had  been  climbing  the  stony  road 
at  a  foot  pace,  now  reached  the  level  space  of  which  Benassia 
had  spoken.  It  is  a  strip  of  land  lying  round  about  the  baae 
of  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  a  bare  surface  of  rock  with  no 
growth  of  any  kind  upon  it ;  deep  clefts  are  riven  in  its  sheer 
inaccessible  sides.  The  gray  crest  of  the  summit  towers  above 
the  ledge  of  fertile  soil  which  lies  around  it,  a  domain  some- 
times narrower,  sometimes  wider,  and  altogether  about  a 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  Here,  through  a  vast  break  in  the 
line  of  the  hills  to  the  south,  the  eve  sees  French  Maurienne, 
Dauphine,  the  crags  of  Savoy,  and  the  far-oflf  mountains  of 
the  Lyonnais.  Genestas  was  gazing  from  this  point,  over  a 
land  that  lay  far  and  wide  in  the  spring  sunlight,  when  there 
arose  the  sound  of  a  wailing  cry. 

"Let  us  go  on,"  said  Benassis ;  "the  wail  for  the  dead  has 
begun,  that  is  the  name  they  give  to  this  part  of  the  funeral 
rites." 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  peak,  the  command- 
ant saw  the  buildings  belonging  to  a  farm  of  some  size.  The 
whole  place  formed  a  perfect  square.    The  gateway  consisted 
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of  a  granite  arch,  impressive  in  its  solidity,  which  added  to 
the  old-world  appearance  of  the  buildings  with  the  ancient 
trees  that  stood  about  them,  and  the  growth  of  plant  life  on 
the  roofs.  The  house  itself  lay  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
yard.  Barns,  sheepfolds,  stables,  cowsheds,  and  other  build- 
ings lay  on  either  side,  and  in  the  midst  was  the  great  pool 
where  the  manure  had  been  laid  to  rot.  On  a  thriving  farm, 
such  a  yard  as  this  is  usually  full  of  life  and  movement,  but 
to-day  it  was  silent  and  deserted.  The  poultry  were  shut  up, 
the  cattle  were  all  in  the  byres,  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  of 
animal  life.  Both  stables  and  cowshed-s  had  been  carefully 
locked,  and  a  clean  path  to  the  house  had  been  swept  across 
the  yard.  The  perfect  neatness  which  reigned  in  a  place 
where  everything  as  a  rule  was  in  disorder,  the  absence  of 
stirring  life,  the  stillness  in  so  noisy  a  spot,  the  calm  serenity 
of  the  hills,  the  deep  shadow  cast  by  the  towering  peak — 
everything  combined  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind. 

Genestas  was  accustomed  to  painful  scenes,  yet  he  could  not 
help  shuddering  as  he  saw  a  dozen  men  and  women  standing 
weeping  outside  the  door  of  the  great  hall.  "The  master  is 
dead!"  they  wailed;  the  unison  of  voices  gave  appalling  effect 
to  the  words  which  they  repeated  twice  during  the  time  re- 
quired to  cross  the  space  between  the  gateway  and  the  farm- 
house door.  To  this  wailing  lament  succeeded  moans  from 
within  the  house ;  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  came  through 
the  casements. 

"I  dare  not  intrude  upon  such  grief  as  this,"  said  Genestas 
to  Benassis. 

"I  always  go  to  visit  a  bereaved  family,"  the  doctor  an- 
swered, "either  to  certify  the  death,  or  to  see  that  no  mis- 
chance caused  by  grief  has  befallen  the  living.  You  need 
not  hesitate  to  come  with  me.  The  scene  is  impressive,  and 
there  will  be  such  a  great  many  people  that  no  one  will  no- 
tice your  presence." 

As  Genestas  followed  the  doctor,  he  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
first  room  was  full  o*  relations  of  the  dead.     They  passed 
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through  the  crowd  nnd  stationed  themeolves  at  the  door  of  a 
bedroom  that  opened  out  of  the  great  hall  which  served  the 
whole  family  for  a  kitchen  and  a  sitting-room;  the  whole 
colony,  it  should  rather  be  called,  for  the  great  length  of  the 
table  showed  that  some  forty  people  lived  in  the  house. 
;  Benassis'  arrival  interrupted  the  discourse  of  a  tall,  simply- 
dressed  woman,  with  thin  locks  of  hair,  who  held  the  dead 
man's  hand  in  hers  in  a  way  that  spoke  eloquently. 

The  dead  master  of  the  house  had  been  arraved  in  his  best 
clothes,  and  now  lay  stretched  out  cold  and  stiff  upon  the 
bed.  They  had  drawn  the  curtains  aside;  the  thought  of 
heaven  seemed  to  brood  over  the  quiet  face  and  the  white 
hair— it  was  like  the  closing  scene  of  a  drama.  On  either 
Bide  of  the  bod  stood  the  children  and  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  husband  and  wife.  These  last  stood  in  a  line  on 
either  side;  the  wife's  kin  upon  the  left,  and  those  of  her 
husband  on  the  right.  Both  men  and  women  were  kneeling 
in  prayer,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  in  tears.  Tall  candles 
stood  about  the  bed.  The  cure  of  the  parish  and  his  assist- 
ants had  taken  their  places  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  beside 
the  bier.  There  was  something  tragical  about  the  scene,  with 
the  head  of  the  family  lying  before  the  coffin,  which  was  wait- 
ing to  be  closed  down  upon  him  for  ever. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  widow,  turning  as  she  saw  Benassis,  "if 
the  skill  of  the  best  of  men  could  not  save  vou,  my  dear  lord, 
it  was  because  it  was  ordained  in  heaven  that  vou  should  pre- 
cede me  to  the  tomb !  Yes.  this  hand  of  vours,  that  used  to 
press  mine  so  kindly,  is  cold !  I  have  lost  mv  dear  helpmate 
for  ever,  and  our  household  has  lost  its  beloved  head,  for 
truly  you  were  the  guide  of  us  all !  Alas !  there  is  not  one  of 
those  who  are  weeping  with  me  who  has  not  known  all  the 
worth  of  your  nature,  and  felt  tlie  light  of  your  soul,  but  I 
alone  knew  all  the  patience  and  the  kindness  of  your  heart. 
Oh !  my  husband,  my  husband !  must  I  bid  you  farewell  for  ' 
ever?  Farewell  to  you,  our  stay  and  support!  Farewell  to 
you,  my  dear  master!  And  we,  your  children,— for  to  each 
of  us  you  gave  the  same  fatherly  love,— all  we,  your  children, 
have  lost  our  father !" 
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The  widow  flung  herself  upon  the  dead  body  and  clasped  it 
in  a  tight  embrace,  as  if  her  kisses  and  the  tears  with  which 
she  covered  it  could  give  it  warmth  again;  during  the  pause, 
came  the  wail  of  the  servants : 

"The  master  is  dead!" 

"Yes,"  the  widow  went  on,  "he  is  dead !  Our  beloved  who 
pave  us  our  bread,  who  sowed  and  reaped  for  us,  who  watched 
over  our  happiness,  who  guided  us  through  life,  who  ruled 
so  kindly  among  us.  Now,  I  may  speak  in  his  praise,  and  say 
that  he  never  caused  me  the  slightest  sorrow;  he  was  good 
and  strong  and  patient.  Even  while  we  were  torturing  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  so  precious  to  us,  'Let  it  be,  chil- 
dren, it  is  all  no  use,'  the  dear  lamb  said,  just  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice  with  which  he  had  said,  'Everj'thing  is  all  right, 
friends,'  only  a  few  days  before.  Ah!  grand  Dieu!  a  few 
days  ago !  A  few  days  have  been  enough  to  take  away  the 
gladness  from  our  house  and  to  darken  our  lives,  to  close  the 
eyes  of  the  best,  most  upright,  most  revered  of  men.  No 
one  could  plow  as  he  could.  Night  or  day  he  would  go 
about  over  the  mountains,  he  feared  nothing,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  had  always  a  smile  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Ah !  he  was  our  best  beloved !  It  was  dull  here  by  the  fire- 
side when  he  was  away,  and  our  food  lost  all  its  relish.  Oh! 
how  will  it  be  now,  when  our  guardian  angel  will  be  laid 
away  under  the  earth,  and  we  shall  never  see  him  any  more  ? 
Never  any  more,  dear  kinsfolk  and  friends ;  never  any  more, 
my  children!  Yes,  my  children  have  lost  their  kind  father, 
our  relations  and  friends  have  lost  their  good  kinsman  and 
their  trusty  friend,  the  household  has  lost  its  master,  and  I 
have  lost  everything!" 

She  took  the  hand  of  the  dead  again,  and  knelt,  so  that 
she  might  press  her  face  close  to  his  as  she  kissed  it.  The 
servants'  cry,  "The  master  is  dead!"  was  again  repeated  three 
times. 

Just  then  the  eldest  son  came  to  his  mother  to  say,  "The 
people  from  Saint-Laurent  have  just  come,  mother;  we  want 
some  wine  for  them." 
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"Take  the  keys,"  slio  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  a  different 
voice  from  that  in  which  she  had  just  expressed  her  grief; 
"you  are  the  master  of  the  house,  my  son;  see  that  they  re- 
ceive the  wohoiiio  that  your  father  would  have  given  them; 
do  not  let  thoin  find  any  change." 

"Let  me  have  one  more  long  look,"  she  went  on.  "But, 
alas!  my  pood  husband,  you  do  not  feel  my  presence  now,  I 
cannot  bring  back  warmth  to  you !  I  only  wish  that  I  could 
comfort  you  still,  could  let  you  know  that  so  long  as  I  live 
you  will  dwell  in  the  heart  that  you  made  glad,  could  tell 
you  that  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  memory  of  my  happinesft— 
that  the  dear  thought  of  you  will  live  on  in  this  room.  Yes, 
80  long  as  God  spares  me,  this  room  shall  be  filled  with 
memories  of  you.  Hoar  my  vow,  dear  husband !  Your  couch 
shall  always  remain  as  it  is  now.  I  will  sleep  in  it  no  more, 
since  you  are  dead ;  henceforward,  while  I  live,  it  shall  be 
cold  and  empty.  With  you,  I  have  lost  all  that  makes  a 
woman :  her  master,  husband,  father,  friend,  companion,  and 
helpmate ;  I  have  lost  all !" 

"The  master  is  dead!"  the  servants  wailed.  Others  raised 
the  cry,  and  the  lament  became  genornl.  The  widow  took 
a  pair  of  scissors  that  hung  at  her  waist,  cut  off  her  hair,  and 
laid  the  locks  in  her  husband's  hand.  Deep  silence  fell  on 
them  all. 

"That  act  means  that  she  will  not  marry  again,"  said 
Benassis;  "this  determination  was  expected  by  many  of  the 
relatives." 

"Take  it,  dear  lord!"  she  said;  her  emotion  brought  a 
tremor  to  her  voice  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
her.  "I  have  sworn  to  be  faithful ;  I  give  this  pledge  to  you 
to  keep  in  the  grave.  We  shall  thus  be  united  for  ever,  and 
through  love  of  your  children  I  will  live  on  among  the  family 
in  whom  you  used  to  feel  yourself  young  again.  Oh !  that 
you  could  hear  me,  my  husband!  the  pride  and  joy  of  my 
heart !  Oh !  that  you  could  know  that  all  my  power  to  live, 
now  you  are  dead,  will  yet  come  from  you;  for  I  shall  live 
to  carry  out  your  sacred  wishes  and  to  honor  your  memory." 
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Benassia  pressed  Genestns'  hand  ns  nn  invitation  to  follow 
him,  and  they  went  out.  By  this  time  the  first  room  waa 
full  of  people  who  had  come  from  another  mountain  com- 
mune; all  of  them  waited  in  meditative  silence,  as  if  the  8'>' 
row  and  grief  that  brooded  over  the  house  had  already  tal- 
possession  of  them.  As  Benassis  and  the  commandant  cro£.,ed 
the  threshold,  they  overheard  a  few  words  that  passed  be- 
tween one  of  the  newcomers  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
owner. 

"Then  when  did  ho  die?" 

"Oh !"  exciaimod  the  eldest  son.  a  man  of  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  "I  did  not  see  him  die.  He  asked  for  me,  and 
I  was  not  there !"  His  voice  was  broken  with  sobs,  but  he 
went  on :  "He  said  to  mo  the  night  before,  'You  must  go  over 
to  the  town,  my  boy,  and  pay  our  taxes ;  mv  funeral  will  put 
that  out  of  your  minds,  and'we  shall  be  behindhand,  a  thing 
that  has  never  happened  before.'  It  seemed  the  best  thing 
to  do,  so  I  went;  and  while  I  was  gone,  he  died,  and  I  never 
received  his  last  embrace.  I  have  always  been  at  his  side, 
but  he  did  not  see  me  near  him  at  the  last  in  ray  place  whert 
I  had  always  been." 

"The  master  is  dead!" 

"Alas !  he  is  dead,  and  I  was  not  there  to  receive  his  last 
words  and  his  latest  sigh.  And  what  did  the  taxes  matter? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  lose  all  our  money  than 
to  leave  home  just  then?  Could  all  that  we  have  make  up  to 
me  for  the  loss  of  his  last  farewell.  No.  Man  Dieuf  If 
your  father  falls  ill,  Jean,  do  not  go  away  and  leave  him,  or 
you  will  lay  up  a  lifelong  regret  for  yourself." 

"My  friend,"  said  Genestas,  "I  have  seen  thousands  of  men 
die  on  the  battlefield ;  death  did  not  wait  to  let  their  children 
bid  them  farewell ;  take  comfort,  you  are  not  the  only  one." 

"But  a  father  who  was  such  a  good  man !"  he  replied,  burst- 
ing into  fresh  tears. 

Benassis  took  Genestas  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  build- 
ings. 

"The  funeral  oration  will  only  cease  when  the  body  has 
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been  laid  in  its  coffin,"  ?aid  the  doctor,  "and  the  weeping 
woman's  lanpunge  will  prow  more  vivid  and  impassioned  all 
the  while.  But  a  woman  only  acquires  the  right  to  speak  in 
such  a  strain  before  so  imposing  an  audience  by  a  blameless 
life.  If  the  widow  could  reproach  herself  with  the  smallest 
of  shortcomings,  she  would  not  dare  to  utter  a  word ;  for  if 
she  did,  she  would  pronounce  her  own  condemnation,  she 
would  be  at  the  same  time  her  own  accuser  and  judge.  Is 
there  not  something  sublime  in  this  custom  which  thus  judges 
the  living  and  the  dead  ?  They  only  begin  to  wear  mourning 
after  a  week  has  elapsed,  when  it  is  publicly  worn  at  a 
meeting  of  all  the  family.  Their  near  relations  spend  the 
week  with  the  widow  and  children,  to  help  them  to  set  their 
affairs  in  order  and  to  console  them.  A  family  gathering  at 
such  a  time  produces  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
mourners;  the  consideration  for  others  which  possesses  men 
when  they  are  brought  into  close  contact  acts  as  a  restraint 
on  violent  grief.  On  the  last  day,  when  the  mourning  garb 
has  been  assumed,  a  solemn  banquet  is  given,  and  their  rela- 
tions take  leave  of  them.  All  this  is  taken  very  seriously. 
Any  one  who  was  slack  in  fulfilling  his  duties  after  the  death 
of  the  head  of  a  family  would  have  no  one  at  his  own  funeral." 

The  doctor  had  reached  the  cowhouse  as  he  spoke;  he 
opened  the  door  and  made  the  commandant  enter,  that  he 
might  show  it  to  him. 

"All  our  cowhouses  have  been  rebuilt  after  this  pattern, 
captain.    Look!    Is  it  not  magnificent?" 

Genestas  could  not  help  admiring  the  huge  place.  The 
cows  and  oxen  stood  in  two  rows,  with  their  tails  towards  the 
Bide  walls,  and  their  heads  in  the  middle  of  the  shed.  Access 
to  the  stalls  was  afforded  by  a  fairly  wide  space  between  them 
and  the  wall;  you  could  see  their  horned  heads  and  shining 
eyes  through  the  lattice  work,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  the 
master  to  run  his  eyes  over  the  cattle.  The  fodder  was 
placed  on  some  staging  erected  above  the  stalls,  so  that  it  fell 
into  the  racks  below  without  waste  of  labor  or  material. 
There  was  a  wide-paved  space  down  the  centre,  which  was 
kept  clean,  and  ventilated  by  a  thorough  draught  of  air. 
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^n  the  winter  timp,"  Bennssis  m\(\,  aa  he  walked  with 
Genestas  down  the  middle  of  the  cowhouse,  "both  men  and 
women  do  their  work  here  together  in  the  evenings.  The 
tables  are  set  out  here,  and  in  this  way  the  people  keep  them- 
selves warm  without  goinp  to  any  expense.  The  sheep  are 
housed  in  the  same  way.  You  would  not  believe  how  quickly 
the  beasts  fall  into  orderly  ways.  I  have  often  wondered 
to  see  them  come  in ;  each  knows  her  proper  place,  and  allows 
those  who  take  precedence  to  pass  in  before  her.  liook! 
there  is  just  room  enough  in  each  stall  to  do  the  milking  and 
to  rub  the  cattle  down ;  and  the  floor  slopes  a  little  to  facilitate 
drainage." 

"One  can  judge  of  everything  else  from  the  sight  of  this 
cowhouse,"  said  Genestas;  "without  flattery,  these  are  great 
results  indeed!" 

"We  have  had  some  trouble  to  bring  them  about,"  Benassig 
answered ;  "but  then,  see  what  fine  cattle  they  are !" 

"They  are  splendid  beasts  certainly ;  you  had  good  reason 
to  praise  them  to  me,"  answered  Genestas. 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  mounted  his  horse 
and  passed  under  the  gateway,  "we  are  going  over  some  of 
the  newly  cleared  waste,  and  through  the  com  land.  I  have 
christened  this  little  comer  of  our  Commune  'La  Beauce.' " 

For  about  an  hour  they  rode  at  a  foot  pace  across  fields 
in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  on  which  the  soldier  compli- 
mented the  doctor;  then  they  came  down  the  mountain  side 
into  the  township  again,  talking  whenever  the  pace  of  their 
horses  allowed  them  to  do  so.  At  last  they  reached  a  narrow 
glen,  down  which  they  rode  into  the  main  valley. 

"I  promised  yesterday,"  Benassis  said  to  Genestas,  "to 
show  you  one  of  the  two  soldiers  who  left  the  army  and  came 
back  to  us  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  We  shall  find  him 
somewhere  hereabouts,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  The  mountain 
streams  flow  into  a  sort  of  natural  reservoir  or  tarn  up  here; 
the  earth  they  bring  down  has  silted  it  up,  and  he  is  engaged 
in  clearing  it  out.  But  if  you  are  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
man,  I  must  tell  you  his  history.    His  name  is  Gondrin.    He 
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WM  only  eighteen  yean  old  when  he  was  drawn  in  the  greal 
conscription  of  1792,  and  drafted  into  a  corps  of  gunners.  He 
served  as  a  private  soldier  in  Nupoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy, 
followed  him  to  Eg}pt,  and  came  back  from  the  East  after 
the  Peaco  of  AniionH.  In  the  time  of  tho  Empire  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  Pontoon  Trm)p  of  the  Guard,  and  was 
constantly  on  active  pervice  in  Oormany,  lastly  the  poor  fel- 
low made  tho  Russian  campaign." 

"We  are  brothers-in-arms  then,  to  some  extent,"  said 
Genestas;  "I  have  made  the  same  eampaigns.  Only  an  iron 
frame  could  stand  the  tricks  played  by  so  many  different 
climates.  My  word  for  it,  those  wtio  are  still  standing  on 
their  stumps  after  marching  over  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany, 
Portugal,  and  Hussia  must  have  applied  to  Providence  and 
taken  out  a  patent  for  living." 

"Just  .so,  you  will  see  a  solid  fragment  of  a  man,"  an- 
swered Benassis.  "You  know  all  about  the  Retreat  from 
Moscow;  it  is  useless  to  tell  you  about  it.  This  man  I  have 
told  you  of  is  one  of  the  pontooners  of  the  Beresina;  he 
helped  to  construct  tho  bridge  by  which  the  army  made  the 
passage,  and  stood  waist-deep  in  water  to  drive  in  the  first 
piles.  General  Eble,  who  was  in  command  of  the  pontooners, 
could  only  find  forty-two  men  who  were  plucky  enough,  in 
Gondrin's  phrase,  to  tackle  that  business.  The  general  him- 
self came  down  to  the  stream  to  hearten  and  cheer  the  men, 
promising  each  of  them  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs  and 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  first  who  went  down 
into  the  Beresina  had  his  leg  taken  off  by  a  block  of  ice,  and 
the  man  himself  was  washed  away ;  but  you  will  better  under- 
stand the  dirticulty  of  the  task  when  you  hear  the  end  of  the 
story.  Of  the  forty-two  volunteers,  Gondrin  is  the  only  one 
alive  to-day.  Thirty-nine  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Beresina,  cuid  the  two  others  died  miserably  in  a  Polish  hos- 
pital. 

"The  poor  fellow  himself  only  returned  from  Wilna  in 
i814,  to  find  the  Bourbons  restored  to  power.  General  Ebl^ 
(of  whom  Gondrin  cannot  speak  without  tears  in  his  eyes) 
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was  dead.  The  pontnonor  wai«  doaf,  and  his  health  was  ahat* 
tared ;  and  as  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  found  no  one 
left  to  help  him  or  to  plead  his  cause.  He  begged  his  way 
to  Paris,  and  while  there  made  application  at  the  War  OflRce, 
not  for  the  thousand  francs  of  extra  pension  which  had  been 
promised  t  •  him,  nor  yet  for  the  Crosa  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  but  only  for  the  bare  pension  due  to  him  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  campaigns. 
He  did  not  obtain  his  pension  or  his  traveling  expenses;  he 
did  not  even  receive  his  arrears  of  pay.  He  spent  a  year  in 
making  fniitless  solicitations,  holding  out  his  hands  in  vain 
to  those  whom  he  had  saved ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  came 
back  here,  sorely  disheartened  but  resigned  to  his  fate.  This 
hero  unknown  to  fame  does  draining  work  on  the  land,  for 
which  he  is  paid  ten  sous  the  fathom.  He  is  accustomed  to 
working  in  a  marshy  soil,  and  so,  as  he  says,  he  gets  jobs 
which  no  one  else  cares  to  take.  He  can  make  about  three 
francs  a  day  by  clearing  out  ponds,  or  draining  meadowa 
that  lie  under  water.  His  deafness  makes  him  seem  surly, 
and  he  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  say  very  much,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  him. 

"We  are  very  good  friends.  He  dines  with  me  on  the  day 
of  Ansterlitz,  on  the  Emperor's  birthday,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  disaster  at  Waterloo,  and  during  the  dessert 
he  always  receives  a  napoleon  to  pay  for  his  wine  every  quar- 
ter. Every  one  in  the  Commune  shares  in  my  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  him;  if  he  would  allow  them  to  support  him, 
nothing  would  please  them  better.  At  every  house  to  which 
he  goes  the  people  follow  my  example,  and  show  their  esteem 
by  asking  him  to  dine  with  them.  It  is  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  leads  him  to  work,  and  it  is  ouly  as  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  that  he  can  be  induced  to  take  my  twenty-franc 
piece.  He  has  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  injustice  that  has 
been  done  him ;  but  I  think  regret  for  the  Cross  is  greater 
than  the  desire  for  his  pension. 

"He  has  o'Pe  great  consolation.  After  the  bridges  had  been 
constructed  across  the  Beresina,  Qeneral  Ebl^  presented  such 
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of  the  pontooncrs  as  were  not  disabled  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Napoleon  embraced  poor  Gondrin— perhaps  but  for  that  ac- 
colade he  would  have  died  ere  now.  This  memory  and  the 
hope  that  some  day  Napoleon  will  return  are  all  that 
Gondrin  lives  by.  Nothing  will  ever  persuade  him  that  Na- 
poleon is  dead,  and  so  convinced  is  he  that  the  Emperor's 
captivity  is  wholly  and  solely  due  to  the  English,  that  I  be- 
lieve he  would  be  ready  on  the  slightest  pretext  to  take  the 
life  of  the  best-ratured  alderman  that  ever  traveled  for  pleas- 
ure in  foreign  parts." 

"Let  us  go  on  as  fast  as  possible!"  cried  Genes+as.     He 
had  listened  to  the  doctor's  story  with  rapt  attention,  and 
now  seemed  to  recover  consciousness  of  his  surroundings. 
"Let  us  hurry !    I  long  to  see  that  man !" 
Both  of  them  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop. 
"The  other  soldier  that  I  spoke  of,"  Benassis  went  on,  "is 
another  of  those  men  of  iron  who  have  knocked  abou.  every- 
where with  our  armies.    His  life,  like  that  of  all  French  sol- 
diers, has  been  made  up  of  bullets,  sabre  strokes,  and  vic- 
tories ;  he  has  had  a  very  rough  time  of  it,  and  has  only  worn 
the  woolen  epaulettes.    He  has  a  fanatical  affection  for  Na- 
poleon, who  conferred  the  Crots  upon  him  on  the  field  of 
Valontina.    He  is  of  a  jovial  turn  of  mind,  and  like  a  genuine 
Dauphinois,  has  always  looked  after  his  own  interests,  has 
his  pension,  and  the  honors  of  the  Legion.     Goguelat  is  his 
name.     He  was  an  infantry  man,  who  exchanged  into  the 
Guard  in  1812.    He  is  Gondrin's  better  half,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  two  have  taken  up  house  together.    They  both  lodge  with 
a  peddler's  widow,  and  make  over  their  money  to  her.     She  is 
a  kind  soul,  who  boards  them  and  looks  after  them  and  their 
clothes  as  if  they  were  her  children. 

"In  his  quality  of  local  postman,  Goguelat  carries  all  the 
news  of  the  countryside,  and  a  good  deal  of  practice  acquired 
in  this  way  has  made  him  an  orator  in  great  request  at  up- 
eittings,  and  the  champion  teller  of  stories  in  the  district. 
Gondrin  looks  upon  him  as  a  very  knowing  fellow,  and  some- 
thing of  a  wit;  and  whenever  Goguelat  talks  about  Napoleon, 
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his  comrade  seems  to  understand  what  he  is  saying  from  the 
movement  of  his  lips.  There  will  be  an  up-sitting  (as  they 
call  it)  in  one  of  my  barns  to-night.  If  these  two  come  over 
to  it,  and  we  can  manage  to  see  without  being  seen,  I  shall 
treat  you  to  a  view  of  the  spectacle.  But  here  we  are,  close 
to  the  ditch,  and  I  do  not  see  my  friend  the  pontooner." 

The  doctor  nnd  the  commandant  looked  everywhere  about 
them;  Gondrin's  soldier's  coat  lay  there  beside  a  heap  of 
black  mud,  and  his  wheelbarrow,  spade,  and  pickaxe  were 
visible,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  man  himself  along  the 
various  pebbly  watercourses,  for  the  wayward  mountain 
streams  had  hollowed  out  channels  that  were  almost  over- 
grown with  low  bushes. 

"He  cannot  be  so  very  far  away.  Gondrin!  Where  are 
you?"  shouted  Benassis. 

Genestas  first  saw  the  curling  smoke  from  a  tobacco  pipe 
rise  among  the  brushwood  on  a  bank  of  rubbish  not  far  away. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  the  doctor,  who  shouted  again.  The  old 
pontooner  raised  his  head  at  this,  recognized  the  mayor,  and 
came  towards  them  down  a  little  pathway. 

"Well,  old  friend,"  said  Benassis,  making  a  sort  of  speak- 
ing-trumpet with  his  hand.  "Here  is  a  comrade  of  yours, 
who  was  out  in  Egypt,  come  to  see  you." 

Gondrin  raised  his  face  at  once  and  gave  Gt'nestas  a  swift, 
keen,  and  searching  look,  one  of  those  glances  by  which 
old  soldiers  are  wont  at  once  to  take  the  measure  of  any  im- 
pending danger.  He  saw  the  red  ribbon  that  the  commandant 
wore,  and  made  a  silent  and  respectful  military  salute. 

"If  the  Little  Corporal  were  alive,"  the  officer  cried,  "you 
would  have  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  handsome 
pension  besides,  for  every  man  who  wore  epaulettes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  owed  his  life  to  you  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober 1812.  But  I  am  not  the  Minister  of  War,  my  friend," 
the  commandant  added  as  he  dismounted,  and  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  feeling  he  grasped  the  laborer's  hand. 

The  old  pontooner  drew  himself  up  at  the  words,  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
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"I  only  did  my  duty,  sir,"  he  said,  with  his  head  bent  down; 
"but  others  have  not  done  their  duty  by  me.  They  asked  for 
my  papers!  Why,  the  Twenty-ninth  Bulletin,  I  told  them, 
must  do  instead  of  my  papers  I" 

"But  you  must  make  another  application,  comrade.  You 
are  bound  to  have  justice  done  you  in  these  days,  if  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  in  the  right  quarter." 

"Justice!"  cried  the  veteran.  The  doctor  and  the  com- 
mandant shuddered  at  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke. 

In  the  brief  pause  that  followed,  both  the  horsemen  looked 
at  the  man  before  them,  who  seemed  like  a  fragment  of  the 
wreck  of  great  armies  which  Napoleon  had  filled  with  men  of 
bronze  sought  out  from  among  three  generations.     Gondrin 
was  certainly  a  splendid  specimen  of  that  seemingly  inde- 
structible mass  of  men  which  might  be  cut  to  pieces  but  never 
gave  way.     The  old  man  was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  wide 
across  the  shoulders,  and  broad-chested;  his  face  was  sun- 
burned, furrowed  with  deep  wrinkles,  but  the  outlines  were 
still  firm  in  spite  of  the  hollows  in  it,  and  one  could  see  even 
now  that  it  was  the  face  of  a  soldier.    It  was  a  rough-hewn 
countenance,  his  forehead  seemed  Hke  a  block  of  granite; 
but  there  was  a  weary  expression  about  his  face,  and  the  gray 
hairs  hung  scantily  about  his  head,  as  if  life  were  waning 
there   already.      Everj-thing   about   him   indicated   unusual 
strength ;  his' arms  were  covered  thickly  with  hair,  and  so  was 
the  chest,  which  was  visible  through  the  opening  of  his  coarse 
shirt.     In  spite  of  his  almost  crooked  legs,  he  held  himself 
firm  and  erect,  as  if  nothing  could  shake  him. 

"Justice,"  he  said  once  more;  "there  never  will  be  justice 
for  the  like  of  us.  We  cannot  send  bailiffs  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  demand  our  dues  for  us;  and  as  the  wallet  must  be 
filled  somehow,"  he  said,  striking  his  stomach,  "we  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  Moreover,  these  gentry  who  lead  snug  lives 
in  government  offices  may  talk  and  talk,  but  their  words  are 
not  good  to  eat,  so  I  have  come  back  again  here  to  draw  my 
pay  out  of  the  commonalty,"  he  said,  striking  the  mud  with 
his  spade. 
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"Things  must  not  be  left  in  that  way,  old  comrade,"  said 
Genestas.  "I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful 
of  me  if  I  did  not  lend  you  a  hand.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
passage  over  the  bridges  in  the  Bcresina,  and  it  is  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  some  brave  fellows  of  my  acquaintance;  they 
will  back  me  up,  and  the  nation  shall  give  you  the  recognition 
you  deserve." 

"You  will  be  called  a  Bonapartist !  Please  do  not  meddle 
in  the  matter,  sir.  I  have  gone  to  the  rear  now,  and  I  have 
dropped  into  my  hole  here  like  a  spent  bullet.  But  after 
riding  on  camels  through  the  desert,  and  drinking  my  glass 
by  the  fireside  in  Moscow,  I  never  thought  that  I  should  come 
back  to  die  here  beneath  the  trees  that  my  father  planted," 
and  he  began  to  work  again. 

"Poor  old  man !"  said  Genestas,  as  they  turned  to  go.  "I 
should  do  the  same  if  I  were  in  his  place;  we  have  lost  our 
father.  Everything  seems  dark  to  me  now  that  I  have  seen 
that  man's  hopelessness,"  he  went  on,  addressing  Benaasis; 
"he  does  not  know  how  much  I  am  interested  in  him,  and  he 
will  think  that  I  am  one  of  those  gilded  rascals  who  cannot 
feel  for  a  soldier's  suflferings." 

He  turned  quickly  and  went  back,  grasped  the  veter&n'g 
hand,  and  spoke  loudly  in  his  ear : 

"I  swear  by  the  Cross  I  wear — the  Cross  of  Honor  it  used 
to  be — that  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  obtain  your  pen- 
sion for  you ;  even  if  I  have  to  swallow  a  dozen  refusals  from 
the  minister,  and  to  petition  the  king  and  the  dauphin  and 
the  whole  shop !" 

Old  Gondrin  quivered  as  he  heard  the  words.  He  looked 
hard  at  Genestas  and  said,  "Haven't  you  served  in  the 
ranks?"  The  commandant  nodded.  The  pontooner  wiped 
Ills  hand  and  took  that  of  Genestas,  which  he  grasped  warmly 
and  said: 

"I  made  the  army  a  present  of  my  life,  general,  when  I 
waded  out  into  the  river  yonder,  and  if  I  am  still  alive,  it  is 
all  so  much  to  the  good.  One  moment !  Do  you  care  to  see 
to  the  bottom  of  it?    Well,  then,  ever  since  somebody  was 
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pulled  down  from  his  place,  I  have  ceased  to  care  about  any- 
thing And,  after  all,"  he  went  on  more  cheerfully,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  land,  "they  have  made  over  twenty  thousand 
francs  to  me  here,  and  I  am  taking  it  out  in  detail,  as  he 

\i8ed  to  say !" 

"Well,  then,  comrade,"  said  Genestas,  touched  by  the  gran- 
deur of  this  forgiveness,  "at  least  you  shi 'i  have  the  only 
thing  that  you  cannot  prevent  me  from  givxng  to  you,  here 
below."  The  commandant  tapped  his  heart,  looked  once  more 
at  the  old  pontooner,  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  went 
his  way  side  by  side  with  Benassis. 

"Such  cruelty  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  government  fomenta 
the  strife  between  rich  and  poor,"  said  the  doctor.    "People 
who  exercise  a  little  brief  authority  have  never  given  a  senous 
thought  to  the  consequences  that  must  follow  an  act  of  in- 
justice done  to  a  man  of  the  people.    It  is  true  that  a  poor 
man  who  needs  must  work  for  his  daily  bread  cannot  long 
keep  up  the  struggle;  but  he  can  talk,  and  his  words  find 
an  echo  in  every  sufferer's  heart,  so  that  one  bad  case  of  this 
kind  is  multiplied,  for  every  one  who  hears  of  it  feels  it  as  a 
personal  wrong,  and  the  leaven  works.    Even  this  is  not  so 
serious,  but  something  far  worse  comes  of  it.    Among  the 
people,  these  cases  of  injustice  bring  about  a  chronic  state  of 
smothered  hatred  for  their  social  superiors.    The  middle  class 
becomes  the  poor  man's  enemy;  they  lie  without  the  bounds 
of  his  moral  code,  he  tells  lies  to  them  and  robs  them  without 
!   scruple;  indeed,  theft  ceases  to  be  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  vengeance. 

"When  an  official,  who  ought  to  see  that  the  poor  have  jus- 
tice done  them,  uses  them  ill  and  cheats  them  of  their  due, 
how  can  we  expect  the  poor  starving  wretches  to  bear  their 
troubles  meekly  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  property?  It 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  that  some  understrapper  whose 
business  it  is  to  dust  papers  in  a  government  office,  has  pock- 
eted Gondrin's  promised  thousand  francs  of  pension.  And 
yet  there  are  folk  who,  never  having  measured  the  excess  of 
the  people's  sufferings,  accuse  the  people  of  excess  in  the  day 
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of  their  vengeanre!  When  a  j^ovornracnt  has  done  more 
harm  than  good  to  individuals,  its  further  existence  depends 
on  the  merest  accident,  the  masses  square  the  account  after 
their  fashion  by  upsetting  it.  A  statesman  ought  always  to 
imagine  Justice  with  the  poor  at  her  feet,  for  justice  was  only 
invented  for  the  poor." 

When  they  had  come  within  the  compass  of  the  township, 
Benassis  saw  two  people  walking  along  the  road  in  front  of 
them,  and  turned  to  his  companion,  who  had  been  absorbed 
for  some  time  in  thought. 

"You  have  seen  a  veteran  soldier  resigned  to  his  life  of 
wretchedness,  and  now  you  are  about  to  see  an  old  agricul- 
tural laborer  who  is  submitting  to  the  same  lot.  The  man 
there  ahead  of  us  has  dug  and  sown  and  toiled  for  others  all 
his  life." 

Genestas  looked  and  saw  an  old  laborer  making  his  way 
along  the  road,  in  company  with  an  aged  woman.  He  seemed 
to  be  afflicted  with  some  form  of  sciatica,  and  limped  painfully 
along.  His  feet  were  encased  in  a  wretched  pair  of  sabots, 
and  a  sort  of  wallet  hung  over  his  shoulder.  Several  tools 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag;  their  handles,  blackened  with 
long  use  and  the  sweat  of  toil,  rattled  audibly  together ;  while 
the  other  end  of  the  wallet  behind  his  shoulder  held  bread, 
porae  walnuts,  and  a  few  fresh  onions.  His  legs  seemed  to  be 
warped,  as  it  were,  his  back  was  bent  by  continual  toil;  he 
stooped  so  much  as  he  walked  that  he  leaned  on  a  long  stick 
to  steady  himself.  His  snow-white  hair  escaped  from  under 
a  battered  hat,  grown  rusty  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  mended  here  and  there  with  visible  stitches  of 
white  thread.  His  clothes,  made  of  a  kind  of  rough  canvas, 
were  a  mass  of  patches  of  contrasting  colors.  This  piece  of 
liumanity  in  ruins  lacked  none  of  the  characteristics  that 
appeal  to  our  hearts  when  wo  gee  ruins  of  other  kinds. 

His  wife  held  herself  somewhat  more  erect.  Her  clothing 
was  likewise  a  mass  of  rags,  and  the  cap  that  she  wore  was  of 
the  coarsest  materials.  On  her  back  she  carried  a  rough 
earthen  jar  by  means  of  a  thong  passed  through  the  handles 
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of  the  great  pitcher,  which  was  round  in  shape  and  flattened  at 
the  sides.  They  both  l()()i<ed  up  when  they  heard  the  horses 
approaching,  saw  that  it  was  Bonassis,  and  stopped. 

The  man  hud  worked  till  he  was  almost  past  work,  and  his 
faithful  helpmate  was  no  less  broken  with  toil.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  sec  how  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter's  cold  had 
blackened  their  faces,  and  covered  them  with  such  deep  wrin- 
kles that  their  features  were  hardly  discernible.  It  was  not 
their  life  history  that  had  been  engraven  on  their  faces;  but  it 
might  be  gathered  from  their  attitude  and  bearing.  In- 
cessant toil  had  been  the  lot  of  both ;  they  had  worked  and 
suffered  together;  they  had  had  many  troubles  and  few  joys 
to  share;  and  now,  like  captives  grown  accustomed  to  their 
prison,  they  seemed  to  be  too  familiar  with  wretchedness  to 
heed  it,  and  to  take  everything  as  it  came.  Yet  a  certain 
frank  light-heartedness  was  not  lacking  in  their  faces;  and 
on  a  closer  view,  their  monotonous  life,  the  lot  of  so  many 
a  poor  creature,  well-nigh  seemed  an  enviable  one.  Trouble 
had  set  its  unmistakable  mark  upon  them,  but  petty  cares  had 
left  no  traces  there. 

"Well,  my  good  Father  Moreau,  I  suppose  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  you  must  always  be  working?" 

"Yes,  M.Benassis,  there  are  one  or  two  more  bits  of  waste 
that  I  mean  to  clear  for  you  before  I  knock  off  work,"  the 
old  man  answered  cheerfully,  and  a  light  shone  in  his  little 

black  eyes. 

"Is  that  wine  that  your  wife  there  is  carrying  ?  If  you  will 
not  take  a  rest  now,  you  ought  at  any  rate  to  take  wine." 

"I  take  a  rest  ?  1  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
The  sun  and  the  fresh  air  put  life  into  me  when  I  am  out  of 
doors  and  busy  grubbing  up  the  land.  As  to  the  wine,  sir,  yes, 
that  is  wine  sure  enough,  and  it  is  all  through  your  contriving 
I  know  that  the  Mayor  at  Courteil  lets  us  have  it  for  next  to 
nothing.  Ah,  you  managed  it  very  cleverly,  but,  all  the  same, 
I  know  you  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"Oh !  come,  come !  Good-day,  mother.  You  are  going  to 
work  on  that  bit  of  land  of  Champferlu's  to-day  of  course?" 
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"Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  beginning  there  yesterday  evening." 

"Capital !"  said  Benassis.  "It  must  be  a  satigfactlon  to 
ynii,  at  times,  to  see  this  hillside.  You  two  have  broken  up 
almost  the  whole  of  the  land  on  it  yourselves." 

"Lord!  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  old  woman,  "it  ha»  been 
our  doing!    We  have  fairly  earned  our  bread." 

"Work,  you  see,  and  land  to  cultivate  are  the  poor  man's 
consols.  That  good  man  would  think  himself  disgraced  if  he 
went  into  the  poorhouse  or  begged  for  his  bread;  he  would 
choose  to  die  pickaxe  in  hand,  out  in  the  open,  in  the  sun- 
light. Faith,  he  bears  a  proud  heart  in  him.  He  has  worked 
until  work  has  become  his  very  liio  •  and  yet  death  has  no 
terrors  for  him !  He  is  a  profound  philosopher,  little  as  he 
suspects  it.  Old  Morcnu's  case  suggested  the  idea  to  me  of 
founding  an  almshouse  for  the  country  people  of  the  district; 
a  refuge  for  those  who,  after  working  hard  all  their  lives, 
have  reached  an  honorable  old  age  of  poverty. 

"I  had  by  no  means  expected  to  make  the  fortune  which 
I  have  acquired  here;  indeed,  I  myself  have  no  use  for  it,  for 
a  man  who  has  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  hopes  needs 
verv  little.  It  costs  but  little  to  live,  the  idler's  life  alone  is 
!i  costly  one,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  unproductive  con- 
sumer is  not  robbing  the  community  at  large.  There  was 
some  discussion  about  Napoleon's  pension  after  his  fall;  it 
came  to  his  ears,  and  he  !*iiid  that  five  francs  a  day  and  a 
horse  to  ride  was  all  that  he  needed.  I  meant  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  money  when  I  came  here;  but  after  a  time 
I  saw  that  money  means  power,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  a  neces- 
sity, if  any  good  is  to  be  done.  So  I  have  made  arrangements 
in  my  will  for  turning  my  house  into  an  almshouse,  in  which 
old  people  who  have  not  Moreau's  fierce  independence  can 
end  their  days.  Part  of  the  income  of  nine  thousand  francs 
brought  in  by  the  mill  and  the  rest  of  my  property  will  be 
devoted  to  giving  outdoor  relief  in  hard  winters  to  those 
who  really  stand  in  need  of  it. 

"This  foundation  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  with  the  addition  of  the  cur6,  who  is  to  be 
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president ;  and  in  this  way  the  money  made  in  the  diBtrict 
will  he  returned  to  it.    In  my  will  I  have  laid  down  the  lines 
on  which  this  institution  is  to  be  conducted;  it  would  he 
tedious  to  go  over  them,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
thought  it  all  out  very  carefully.    I  have  also  created  a  trust 
fund,  which  will  some  day  enable  the  Commune  to  award 
several  scholarships  for  children  who  show  signs  of  promise 
in  art  or  science.     So.  even  after  I  am  gone,  my  work  of 
civilization  will  continue.    When  you  have  set  yourself  to  do 
anything,  Captain  Bluteau,  something  within  you  "rges  you 
on,  you  see,  and  you  cannot  bonr  to  leave  it  unfinished.    This 
craving  within  us  for  order  and  for  perfection  is  one  of  the 
signs  that  point  most  surely  to  a  future  existence.    Now,  let 
us  quicken  our  pace.  I  have  my  round  to  finish,  and  there  are 
five  or  six  more  patients  still  to  be  visited." 

They  cantered  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  till  Benassis 
said  laughingly  to  his  companion,  "Come  now,  Captain  Blu- 
teau you  have  drawn  me  out  and  made  me  chatter  like  a 
magpie,  and  you  have  not  said  a  syllable  about  your  own 
history,  which  must  be  an  interesting  one.  When  a  soldier 
has  come  to  your  time  of  life,  he  has  soon  so  much  that  he 
must  have  more  than  one  adventure  to  tell  about."  ^^ 

"Why,  my  history  has  been  simply  the  history  of  the  army, 
answered   Genestas.     "Soldiers   are   all   after  one   pattern. 
Never  in  command,  always  giving  and  taking  sabre-cuts  m 
my  place,  I  have  lived  just  like  anybody  else.    I  have  been 
wherever  Napoleon  led  us,  and  have  borne  a  part  in  every 
battle  in  which  the  Imperial  Guard  has  struck  a  blow;  but 
everybody  knows  all  about  these  events.     A  soldier  has  to 
look  after  his  horse,  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst  at  times,  to 
fight  whenever  there  is  «ghting  to  be  done,  and  there  you 
have  the  whole  history  of  his  life.    As  simple  as  saying  good- 
day,  is  it  not?    Then  there  are  battles  in  which  your  horse  ^ 
casts  a  shoe  at  the  outset,  and  lands  you  in  a  quandary;  and 
as  far  as  you  aro  concerned,  that  is  the  whole  of  it.    In  short, 
I  have  seen  so  many  countries,  that  seeing  them  has  come  to 
be  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  have  seen  so  many  men  die,  that 
I  have  come  to  value  my  own  life  at  nothing." 
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"But  you  yourself  must  Hhvc  boon  in  danpcr  at  times,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  you  tell  of  your  personal  ad- 
ventures." 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  commandant. 

"Well,  then,  tell  me  about  the  adventure  that  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  you.  Come !  do  not  hesiti-te.  I 
shall  not  think  that  you  are  wanting  in  modesty  even  if  you 
should  tell  me  of  some  piece  of  heroism  on  your  part;  and 
when  a  man  is  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  be  misunderstood, 
ought  he  not  to  find  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  saving,  'I  did 
thus'?" 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  about  something  that  gives 
me  a  pang  of  remorse  from  time  to  time.  During  fifteen 
years  of  warfare  it  never  once  happened  that  I  killed  a  man, 
gave  in  legitimate  defence  of  self.  We  are  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  we  charge ;  and  if  we  do  not  strike  down  those  before  ub, 
they  will  begin  to  draw  blood  without  asking  leave,  so  you 
have  to  kill  if  you  do  not  mean  to  be  killed,  and  your  con- 
science is  quite  easy.  But  once  I  broke  a  comrade's  back ;  it 
happened  in  a  singular  way,  and  it  has  been  a  painful  thing 
to  me  to  think  of  afterwards — the  man's  dying  jace 
haunts  me  at  times.    But  you  shall  judge  for  yoursell 

"It  was  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow,"  the  commandant 
went  on.  "The  Grand  Army  had  ceased  to  be  itself ;  we  were 
more  like  a  herd  of  over-driven  cattle.  Good-bye  to  disci- 
pline !  The  regiments  had  lost  sight  of  their  colors,  every  one 
was  his  own  master,  and  the  Emperor  (one  need  not  scruple 
to  say  it)  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  exert  his 
authority  when  things  had  gone  so  far.  When  we  reached 
Studzianka,  a  little  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Beresina, 
we  came  upon  human  dwellings  for  the  first  time  after  sev- 
eral days.  There  were  barns  and  peasants'  cabins  to  destroy, 
and  pits  full  of  potatoes  and  beetroot;  the  army  had  been 
without  victual,  and  now  it  fairly  run  riot,  the  first  comers, 
as  you  might  expect,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  everything. 

"I  was  one  of  the  last  to  come  up.    Luckily  for  me,  sleep 
was  the  one  thing  that  I  longed  for  just  then.    I  caught  sight 
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of  a  barn  and  went  into  it.    I  looked  round  and  saw  a  Bcore 
of  generals  and  oH'ucrc  of  high  rank,  all  of  them  men  who, 
without  flattery,  niijtht  hv  culled  j,'rent.    Junot  waa  there,  and 
Narbonne,  the  Emperor's  aide-de-camp,  and  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  army.    There  were  common  soldiers  there  aa  well,  not 
one  of  whom  would  have  given  up  his  bed  of  straw  to  a  mar- 
shal of  France.    Some  who  were  leaning  their  backs  against 
the  wall  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  where  they  stood,  because 
there  was  no  room  to  lie  down;  others  lay  stretched  out  on 
the  floor — it  was  a  mass  of  men  packed  together  so  closely 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  that  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  a 
nook  to  lie  down  in.     I  walked  over  this  flooring  of  human 
bodies;  some  of  the  men  growled,  the  others  said  nothing, 
but  no  one  budged.    They  would  not  have  moved  out  of  the 
way  of  a  cannon  ball  just  then ;  but  un'lor  the  circumstancea, 
one  was  not  obliged  to  practise  the  mnxims  laid  down  by  the 
Child's  Guide  to  Manners.    Groping  about,  T  saw  at  the  end 
of  the  barn  a  sort  of  ledge  up  above  in  the  roof ;  no  one  had 
thought  of  scrambling  up  to  it,  possibly  no  one  had  felt 
equal  to  the  effort.     I  clambered  up  and  ensconced  myself 
upon  it;  and  as  I  lay  there  at  full  length,  I  looked  down  at 
the  men  huddled  together  like  sheep  below.    It  was  a  pitiful 
sight,  yet  it  almost  made  me  laugh.    A  man  here  and  there 
was  gnawing  a  frozen  carrot,  with  a  kind  of  animal  satisfac- 
tion expressed  in  his  face ;  and  thunderous  snores  came  from 
generals  who  lay  muffled  up  in  ragged  cloaks.     The  whole 
bam  was  lighted  by  a  blazing  pine  log;  it  might  have  set  the 
place  on  fire,  and  no  one  would  have  troubled  to  get  up  and 
put  it  out. 

"I  lay  down  on  my  back,  and,  naturally,  just  before  I 
dropped  off,  my  eyes  traveled  to  the  roof  above  me,  and  then 
I  saw  that  the  main  beam  which  bore  the  weight  of  the  joists 
was  being  slightly  shaken  from  east  to  west.  The  blessed 
thing  danced  about  in  fine  style.  'Gentlemen,'  said  I,  'one  of 
our  friends  outside  has  a  mind  to  warm  liimself  at  our  ex- 
pense.' A  few  moments  more  and  the  beam  was  sure  to 
oome  down.    'Gentlemen!  gentlemen!'  I  shouted,  'we  shall 
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all  be  killed  in  a  minute!  Look  at  the  beam  there!'  and  I 
made  such  a  noise  that  my  bcd-fcllowij  awoke  at  last.  Well, 
RJr,  they  all  stared  up  at  the  )>0Htn.  and  then  thoM'  who  had 
been  sleeping  turned  round  and  wont  oiT  to  sleep  again,  while 
those  who  were  eating  did  not  even  stop  to  auHwor  me. 

"Seeing  how  things  were,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
get  up  and  leave  my  place,  and  run  the  risk  of  finding  it 
taken  by  somebody  else,  for  all  the  lives  of  this  heap  of  heroes 
were  at  stake.  So  out  I  go.  I  turn  the  corner  of  the  bam 
and  come  upon  a  great  devi'  of  a  Wiirtemberger,  who  was 
tugging  at  the  beam  with  a  certain  enthusiasm.  'Aho !  aho !' 
I  shouted,  trying  to  make  him  understand  that  he  must  desist 
from  his  toil.  'Oehe  mir  aus  dem  Oesicht,  oder  ich  achlag 
dich  todt! — Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  I  will  kill  you,'  he  cried. 
*Ah!  yes,  just  so.  Que  mire  aoua  dem  guesit,'  I  answered; 
'but  that  is  not  the  point.'  I  picked  up  his  gun  that  he  had 
left  on  the  ground,  and  broke  his  back  with  it ;  then  I  turned 
in  again,  and  we*  ^  off  to  sleep.  Now  you  know  the  whole 
business." 

"But  that  was  a  case  of  self-defence,  in  which  one  man 
suffered  for  the  good  of  many,  so  you  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach yourself  with,'  said  Benassis. 

"The  rest  of  them  thought  that  it  had  only  been  my  fancy ; 
but  fancy  or  no,  a  good  many  of  them  are  living  comfortably 
in  fine  houses  ^o-day,  without  feeling  their  hearts  oppressed 
by  gratitude." 

"Then  would  you  only  do  people  a  good  turn  in  order  to 
receive  that  exorbitant  interest  called  gratitude?"  said  Be- 
nassis, laughing.  "That  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  for 
Your  outlay." 

"Oh,  I  know  quite  well  that  all  the  merit  of  a  good  deed 
evaporates  at  once  if  it  benefits  the  doer  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree," said  Genestas.  "If  he  tells  the  story  of  it,  the  toll 
brought  in  to  his  vanity  is  a  sufficient  substitute  for  gratitude. 
But  if  every  doer  of  kindly  actions  always  held  his  tongue 
about  them,  those  who  reaped  the  benefits  would  hardly  say 
very  much  either.    Now  the  people,  according  to  your  system. 
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stand  in  need  of  examples,  and  how  are  they  to  hear  of  them 
amid  this  general  reticence?  Again,  there  is  this  poor 
pontooner  of  ours,  who  saved  the  whole  French  army,  and 
who  was  never  able  to  tell  his  tale  to  any  purpose;  suppose 
that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  would  the  consciousness 
of  what  he  had  done  have  found  him  m  bread?    Answer  me 

that,  philosopher!"  ,     ^  i.  >}  -0^ 

■  "Perhaps  the  rules  of  morality  cannot  be  absolute      Be- 
nassis  answered;  "though  this  is  a  dangerous  idea    for  it 
loaves  the  egoist  free  to  settle  cases  of  conscience  in  his  own 
favor.    Listen,  captain;  is  not  the  man  who  never  swerves 
from  the  principles  of  morality  S^^^^er  than  he  who    rans- 
gresses   them,    even    through    necessity?     Would   not    our 
feteran,  dying  of  hunger,  and  unable  to  help  hmself    be 
worthy  of  rank  with  Homer?     Human  life  i«  do^btkss  a 
final  trial  of  virtue  as  of  genius,  for  both  of  which  a  better 
world  is  waiting.    Virtue  and  genius  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
fairest  forms  of  that  complete  ana  constant  surrender  of  self 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  among  men  to  teach     Genius  sheds 
its  li<^ht  .n  the  world  and  lives  in  poverty  all  its  days,  and 
virtue  sacrifices  itself  in  silence  for  the  general  good^ 
-  "I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,"  said  Genestas;  '^ut  those 
who  dwell  on  earth  are  men  after  all,  and  not  angels;  we  are 

^""That^'^is  quite  true,"  Benassis  answered.  "And  a^s  for 
errors  I  myself  have  abused  the  indulgence.  But  ought  we 
not  to  aim,  at  any  rate,  at  perfection?  Is  not  virtue  a  fair 
ideal  which  the  soul  must  always  keep  before  it,  a  standard 
set  up  by  Heaven?"  .  .„ 

"Amen,"  said  the  soldier.  "An  upright  man  is  a  magnifi- 
cent thing.  I  grant  you;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must 
Tdmit  that  virtue  is  a  divinity  who  may  mdulgejn  a  scrap 
of  gossip  now  and  then  in  the  strictest  propriety. 

The  doctor  smiled,  but  there  was  a  melancholy  bitterness 
.n  his  tone  ae  he  said,  "Ah!  sir,  you  regard  things  with  the 
lenience  natural  to  those  who  live  at  peace  ^^th  themsdves 
and  I  vd\\x  all  the  sovority  of  one  who  sees  much  that  he  would 
fain  obliterate  in  the  story  of  his  life." 
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The  two  horsemen  reached  a  cottage  beside  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  the  doctor  dismounted  and  went  into  the  house. 
Genestas,  on  the  threshold,  looked  over  the  bright  spring  land- 
scape that  lay  without,  and  then  at  the  dark  intenor  of  the 
cottage,  where  a  man  was  lying  in  bod.  Bonassis  examined 
his  patient,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  "My  good  woman  it  is 
no  use  my  coming  here  unless  you  carry  out  my  instructions . 
You  have  been  giving  him  bread;  you  want  to  kill  your  hus- 
band, I  suppose?  Botheration!  If  after  this  you  give  him 
anything  besides  tisane  of  couch-grass,  1  will  never  set  foot 
in  here  again,  and  you  can  look  where  you  like  for  another 

doctor."  ^      .        ,^j 

"But,  dear  M.  Benassis,  my  old  man  was  starving,  and 

when  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  a  whole  fortnight 

"Oh  yes,  yes.  Now  will  you  listen  to  me.  If  you  let  your 
husband  eat  a  single  mouthful  of  bread  before  I  give  him 
leave  to  take  solid  food,  you  will  kill  him,  do  you  hear? 

"He  shall  not  have  anything,  sir.  Is  he  any  better?  she 
asked,  following  the  doctor  to  the  door. 

'-"Why  no  You  have  made  him  worse  by  feeding  him. 
Shall  I  never  get  it  into  your  stupid  heads  that  you  must  not 
stuff  people  who  are  being  dieted  ?" 

"The  peasants  are  incorrigible,"  Benassis  went  on,  spe^ng 
to  Genestas.  "If  a  patient  has  eaten  nothing  for  two  or  three 
days,  they  think  he  is  at  death's  door,  and  they  cram  him 
with  soup  or  wine  or  something.  Here  is  a  wretched  woman 
for  you  that  has  all  but  killed  her  husband." 

"Kill  my  husband  with  a  little  mite  of  a  sop  in  wine! 
"Certainly,  my  good  woman.    It  ar  .zes  me  that  he  is  still 
alive  after  that  mess  you  cooked  for  him.    Mind  that  you  do 
exactly  as  I  have  told  you." 

"Yes,  dear  sir,  I  would  far  rather  die  myself  than  loee 

VllTTl  " 

"Oh!  as  to  that  I  shall  soon  see.  I  shall  come  again  to- 
morrow evening  to  bleed  him."  . 

"Let  us  walk  along  the  side  of  the  stream,"  Benassis  said 
to  Genestas  J  "there  is  only  a  footpath  between  this  cottage 
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and  the  next  house  where  I  must  pay  a  call. 

little  bov  will  hold  our  horses."  „  , 

older  the  child,  the  heavier  the.r  sense  rf  loss.    A  8?"™    P 
L  or  da„.h,er  is  s,  --" -P'*"/ ;;,"=  Stag  IcS:^- 

was  standing  there  motionless  loamng  o^J^ib  s^yth  -, 
picked  up  his  hone,  it  lay  m  his  hand,  J"/!  h« '^^Z^'    ^   ^  ^ 
Tu^e  it     He  has  never  spoken  sinee  of  his  grief  to  me  but 
he  has  grown  sad  and  silent.     Just  now  it  is  one  of  his 

^"^£:!Lt;i^h;s-;est  reached  «;«  litt.  house  as  «^ 
♦«iVp^  It  stood  beside  a  pathway  that  led  to  a  barK  miu. 
Ti^^  saJa  mTn  about  foit^  years  of  age,  standing  under  a 
willow  tree,  eating  bread  that  had  been  rubbed  with  a  clove 

"  ^'wJu'  Oasnier   is  the  little  one  doing  better?" 

his  abode  in  any  dwelling.  ^  jf 

Benas^is  we.t  into  the  ^l-"-' '"'Ip^f^^   ^^  J:  '^^^^^^^ 

an  he>,r  '»«« '-« '^™\""  X   "You  neel  have  no  anxiet, 
this  time    and  he  spoke  to  her,     lou  uv^^yi  u"  - 

i,!  I;  now;  foUow  out  n,,  iostmefoos;  she  «  out  of 

danger." 
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*1f  you  are  growing  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,"  the  doctor 
said  to  the  officer,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,^  "I  can  put  you 
on  the  way  to  the  town,  and  you  can  return."  ^^ 
"No,  I  am  not  tired  of  it,  I  give  you  my  word. 
"But  you  will  onlv  see  cottages  everywhere,  and  they  are 
all  alike;  nothing,  to  outward  seeming,  is  more  monotonous 
than  the  country." 

"Let  us  go  on,"  said  the  officer. 

They  rode  on  in  this  way  for  several  hours,  and  after  going 
from  one  side  of  the  canton  to  the  other,  they  returned 
towards  evening  to  the  precincts  of  the  town. 

"I  must  just  go  over  there,"  the  doctor  said  to  Genestas,  as 
he  pointed  out  a  place  where  a  cluster  of  elm-trees  grew 
"Those  trees  may  possibly  be  two  hundred  years  old,  he  went 
>n  "and  that  is  where  the  woman  lives,  on  whose  account  the 
lad  came  to  fetch  me  last  night  at  dinner,  with  a  message  that 
she  had  turned  quite  white." 

"Was  it  anything  serious?"  . 

"No,"  said  Benassis,  "an  effect  of  pregnancy.  It  is  the 
last  month  with  her,  a  time  at  which  some  women  suffer  from 
spasms.  But  by  way  of  precaution,  I  must  go  in  any  case  lo 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  further  alarming  sj-mptoms;  1 
shall  see  her  through  her  confinement  myself.  And,  more- 
over, I  should  like  to  show  you  one  of  our  new  industries; 
there  is  a  brick-field  here.     It  is  a  good  road;  shall  we 

^*'TO1  your  animal  keep  up  with  mine?"  asked  Genestas 
"Heigh'  Neptune!"  he  called  to  his  horse,  and  in  a  moment 
the  officer  had  been  carried  far  ahead,  and  was  lost  to  sight 
in  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  in  spite  of  the  paces  of  his  horse  he 
still  heard  the  doctor  beside  him.  At  a  word  from  Benassis 
his  own  horse  left  the  commandant  so  far  behind  that  the 
latter  only  came  up  with  him  at  the  gate  «f  the  bncR-fied. 
where  the  doctor  was  quietly  fastening  the  bridle  to  the  gate- 

^''"The  devil  take  it!"  cried  Genestas,  after  a  look  at  the 
horse,  that  was  neither^sweated  nor  blown.  "What  kind  of 
animal  have  you  there?" 
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"Ah!"  said  the  doctor,  "you  took  him  for  a  screw!    ^ 
history  of  this  fine  fellow  wonld  take  up  too  "^"^^  t^^f  J"fJ 
now   L  it  sumce  to  say  that  Roustan  is  a  thoroughbred  barb 
Tm    1  A  las  mountains,  and  a  Barbary  horse  is  as  good  as 
an  Arab.    This  one  of  mine  will  gallop  up  t^^  mountain  roads 
without  turning  a  hair,  and  will  never  m.ss  h.s  footmg J^ 
canter  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice.    He  was  a  Present  to 
me   and  I  think  that  I  deserved  it,  for  m  this  way  a  father 
sougM  to  repay  me  for  his  daughter's  life.    She  ;«  one  of  the 
wealthiest  heiresses  in  Europe,  and  she  was  at  the  bnnk    f 
death  when  I  found  her  on  the  road  to  ^avoy^  If  I  je^e^o 
tell  you  how  I  cured  that  young  UAy   you  would  take  me 
for  a  quack.     Aha!  that  is  the  sound  of  the  bells  on  «^e 
horses  and  the  rumbling  of  a  wagon;  it  is  coming  along  th^s 
way;  let  us  see,  perhaps  that  is  Vigneau  himself,  and  if  so, 
take  a  good  look  at  him !"  , 

In  another  moment  the  officer  saw  a  team  of  f our  h  ^ 
horses  like  those  which  are  owned  by  prosperous  farmers  in 
Brie  Th  harness,  the  little  bells,  and  the  knots  of  br^d 
fn  their  manes,  were  clean  and  smart.  The  great  wagon  itself 
wal  painted  bright  blue,  and  perched  aloft  m  it  sat  a  stal- 
rrt,^rnlnirned'youth,  who  shouldered  his  wlup  like  a  gun 

and  whistled  i  tune.  _  . 

"Xo,"  said  Benassis,  "that  is  only  the  wagoner.  But  see 
how  the  master's  prosperity  in  business  is  reflected  by  all  his 
tellgings,  even  by  the  carter's  wagon!  Is  it  not  a  sign  of 
a  capLify  for  business  not  very  often  met  with  in  remote 

'°"y2,  ytTIt'lll  looks  very  smart  indeed,"  the  officer  an- 

^^^^WeW  Vigneau  has  two  more  wagons  and  teams  like  that 
one  and  he  has  a  small  pony  besides  for  business  purposes^ 
for  he  does  a  trade  over  a  wide  area.  And  only  four  years 
ago  he  had  nothing  in  the  world !  Stay,  that  is  a  mistake 
he  had  some  debts.     But  let  us  go  in."  ,    j     *  +v,„ 

"Is  Maie.  Vigneau  in  the  house?"  Benassis  asked  of  the 

young  wagoner. 
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"She  is  out  in  the  garden,  sir;  I  saw  her  just  now  by  the 
hedge  down  yonder;  I  will  go  and  tell  her  that  you  are  here. 

Goestas  followed  Benassis  across  a  wide  open  space  with 
a  hedge  about  it.     In  one  corner  various  heaps  of  clay  had 
been  piled  up,  destined  for  tiles  and  pantiles,  and  a  stack  of 
brushwood  and  logs  (fuel  for  the  kiln  no  doubt)  lay  in  an- 
other part  of  the  enclosure.     Farther  away  some  workmen 
were  pounding  chalk  stones  and  tempering  the  clay  m  a  space 
enclosed  by  hurdle-:.    The  tiles,  both  round  and  square,  were 
made  under  the  great  elms  opposite  the  gateway,  m  a  vast 
green  arbor  bounded  by  the  roofs  of  the  drying-shed,  and 
near  this  last  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  kiln  was  visible. 
Some  lon„  handled  shovels  lay  about  the  worn  cinder  path. 
A  second  row  of  buildings  had  been  erected  parallel  with 
these.      There  was  a  sufficiently  wretched  dwelling  which 
housed  the  family,  and  some  outbuildings— sheds  and  stables 
and  a  barn.    The  cleanliness  that  predominated  throughout, 
and  the  thorough  repair  in  which  everything  was  kept,  spoke 
well  for  the  vigilance  of  the  master's  eyes.    Some  poultry 
and  pigs  wandered  at  large  over  the  field. 

"Vigneau's  predecessor,"  said  Benassis,  "was  a  good-for- 
nothing,  a  lazy  rascal  who  cared  about  nothing  but  drink. 
He  had  been  a  workman  himself;  he  could  keep  a  fire  .a  his 
kiln  and  could  put  a  price  on  his  work,  and  that  was  about 
all  he  knew;  he  had  no  energy,  and  no  idea  of  business     If 
no  one  came  to  buy  his  wares  of  him,  they  simply  stayed  on 
hand  and  were  spoiled,  and  so  he  lost  the  value  of  them 
So  he  died  of  want  at  last.    He  had  ill-treated  his  wife  till 
she  was  almost  idiotic,  and  she  lived  in  a  state  of  abject 
wretchedness.     It  was  so  painful  to  see  this  laziness  and 
incurable  stupiditj,  and  I  so  much  disliked  the  sight  of  the 
tile-works,  that  I  never  came  this  way  if  I  could  help  it. 
Luckilv,  both  the  man  and  his  wife  were  old  people.    One  fine 
dav  the  tile-maker  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  I  had  him  re- 
moved to  the  hospital  at  Grenoble  at  once.    The  owner  of  tne 
tile-works  agreed  to  take  it  over  without  disputing  about  its 
condition,  and  T  looked  round  for  new  tenants  who  would 
take  their  part  in  improving  the  industries  of  the  canton. 
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"Mme.  Gravier's  waiting-maid  had  married  a  poor  work- 
man, who  was  earning  so  little  with  the  potter  who  employed 
him  that  he  could  not  support  his  household.    He  listened  to 
my  advice,  and  actually  had  sufficient  courage  to  take  a  lease 
of  our  tile- works,  when  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  penny.    He 
came  and  took  up  his  abode  here,  taught  his  wife,  her  aged 
mother,  and  his  own  mother  how  to  make  tiles,  and  made 
workmen  of  them.    How  they  managed,  I  do  not  know,  upon 
my  honor !    Vigneau  probably  borrowed  fuel  to  heat  his  kiln, 
he  certainly  worked  by  day,  and  fetched  in  his  materials  in 
basket-loads  by  night ;'  in  short,  no  one  knew  what  boundless 
energy  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  enterprise ;  and  the  two 
old  mothers,  clad  in  rags,  worked  like  negroes.    In  this  way 
Vigneau  contrived  to  fire  several  batches,  and  lived  for  the 
first  year  on  bread  that  was  hardly  won  by  the  toil  of  his 
household. 

"Still,  he  made  a  living.    His  courage,  patience,  and  ster- 
ling worth  interested  many  people  in  him,  and  he  began  to  be 
known.     He  was  indefatigable.     He  would  hurry  over  to 
Grenoble  in  the  morning,  and  sell  his  bricks  and  tiles  there ; 
then  he  would  return  home  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
go  back  a:,din  to  the  town  at  night.     He  seemed  to  be  in 
several  places  at  once.    Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  he 
took  two  little  lads  to  help  him.    Seeing  how  things  were,  I 
lent  him  some  money,  and  since  then  from  year  to  year  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  have  steadily  improved.     After  the 
second  year  was  over  the  two  old  mothers  no  longer  moulded 
bricks  nor  pounded  stones;  they  looked  after  the  little  gar- 
dens,  made  the  soup,  mended  the  clothes,  they  did  spinning  in 
the  evenings,  and  gathered  firewood  in  the  daytime;  while 
the  young  wife,  who  can  read  and  write,  kept  the  accounts. 
Vigneau  had  a  small  horse,  and  rode  on  his  business  errands 
about  the  neighborhood ;  next  he  thoroughly  studied  the  art 
of  brick  and  tile  making,  discovered  how  to  make  excellent 
square  white  paving-tiles,  and  sold  them  for  less  than  the 
usual  prices.    In  the  third  year  he  had  a  ouit  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  at  the  same  time  his  wife's  appearance  became 
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almost  elegant.  Everything  about  his  household  improved 
with  the  improvement  in  his  business,  and  everywhere  there 
was  the  same  neatness,  method,  and  thrift  that  had  been  the 
making  of  his  little  fortune. 

"At  last  he  had  work  enough  for  six  men,  to  whom  he  pays 
good  wages ;  he  employs  a  wagoner,  and  everything  about  him 
wears  an  air  of  prosperity.  Little  by  little,  in  short,  by  dint 
of  taking  pains  and  extending  his  business,  his  income  has 
increased.  He  bought  the  tile-works  last  year,  and  next  year 
he  will  rebuild  his  house.  To-day  all  the  worthy  folk  there 
are  well  clothed  and  in  good  health.  Ilis  wife,  who  used  to 
be  so  thin  and  pale  when  the  burden  of  her  husband's  cares 
and  anxieties  used  to  press  so  hardly  upon  her,  has  recovered 
her  good  looks,  and  has  grown  quite  young  and  pretty  again. 
The  two  old  mothers  are  thoroughly  happy,  and  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  every  detail  of  the  housekeeping  or  of  the 
business.  Work  has  brought  nionov,  and  the  monev  that 
brought  freedom  from  care  brought  health  and  plenty  and 
happiness.  The  story  of  this  household  is  a  living  history  in 
miniature  of  the  Commune  since  I  have  known  it,  and  of  all 
young  industrial  states.  The  tile  factory  that  used  to  look  so 
empty,  melancholy,  ill-kept,  and  useless,  is  now  in  full  work, 
astir  with  life,  and  well  stocked  with  everything  required. 
There  is  a  good  stock  of  wood  here,  and  all  the  raw  material 
for  the  season's  work:  for,  as  you  know,  tiles  can  only  be 
made  during  a  few  months  in  the  year,  between  June  and 
September.  Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  see  ill  this  activity?  My 
tile-maker  has  done  his  share  of  the  work  in  every  building 
in  the  place.  He  is  always  wide  awake,  always  coming  and 
going,  always  busy — 'the  devourer,'  they  call  him  in  these 
parts." 

Benassis  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  the  wicket 
gate  which  gave  entrance  to  the  garden  opened,  and  a  nicely- 
dressed  young  woman  appeared.  She  came  forward  as 
quickly  as  her  condition  allowed,  though  the  two  horsemen 
hastened  towards  her.  Her  attire  somewhat  recalled  her 
former  quality  of  ladies'  maid,  for  she  wore  a  pretty  r»p,  a 
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fink  dress  a  silk  apron,  and  white  stockings.    Mn.e.  \ignea^, 
Tshor-as  a  niJ-looking  woman,  sufficiently  plu-P;  -^  ;' 
Bhe  was' somewhat  sunburned,  her  natural  eomp  ex mn  ^u^^^^ 
have  been  very  fair.    There  were  a  few  lines  still  left  on  her 
fo'eheadytraid  there  by  the  troubles  of  P«;t  da^B,  but  ^h 
had  a  bright  and  winsome  face.     She  «Poke  m  a  persuasive 
voice  as  she  saw  that  the  doctor  came  no  further,    Will  you 
noUlo  me  the  honor  of  coming  inside  and  resting  for  a  mo- 
ment, M.  Benassis?"  , 
"Certainly  we  will.    Come  this  way,  captain. 
"The  gltleman  must  be  very  hot!    Will  you  take  a  httk 
milk  or  some  wine?    M.  Benassis,  please  try  a  little  of  the 
wine  that  mv  husband  has  been  so  kind  as  to  buy  for  my 
confinement.'  You  will  tell  me  if  it  is  good.  ^^ 
"You  have  a  good  man  for  your  husband. 
"Yes,  sir,"  she  turned  and  spoke  in  quiet  tones,    1  am  very 

'''"We  will  not  take  anything,  Mme.  Vigneau;  I  only  came 
round  this  way  to  see  that  nothing  troublesome  had  hap- 

^'"Nothing,"  she  said.    "I  was  busy  out  in  the  garden,  as  you 
saw  turning  the  soil  over  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do. 

Th^the^wo  old  mothers  came  out  to  speak  to  Ben.3S« 
and  thp  young  wagoner  planted  himself  in  the  middle  uf  iie 
yard,  in  a  spot  from  whence  he  could  have  a  good  viev  of  the 

^''"t'm  us  see  let  me  have  your  hand,"  said  Benassis,  ad- 
dres^ng  mL":  Y^au;  and'as  he  carefully  felt  her  pulse, 
he  tood  in  silence  absorbed  in  thought.  TJie  three  women^ 
meanwhile"  scrutinized  the  commandant  with  the  undisguised 
TuriosTty  that  country  people  do  not  scruple  to  express. 
'Sing  could  be  better!"  cried  the  doctor  cheeniy 
"Wm  she  be  confined  soon?"  both  the  mothers  asked  to- 

^"'^This  week  bev  nd  a  doubt.  Is  Vigneau  away  from  borne?" 

'^t:>r?th:  'yZ,  wife  answered;  ''he  is  hurrying  about 
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settling  his  business  affairs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stay  at  home 
during  my  confinement,  the  dear  man !" 

"Well,  my  children,  go  on  and  prosper ;  continue  to  increase 
your  wealth  and  to  add  to  your  family." 

The  cleanliness  of  the  almost  ruinous  dwelling  filled 
Genestas  with  admiration. 

Benassis  saw  the  officer's  astonishment,  and  said,  "There  is 
no  one  like  Mme.  Vigneau  for  keeping  a  house  clean  and  tidy 
like  this.  I  wish  that  several  people  in  the  town  would  come 
here  to  take  a  lesson." 

The  tile-maker's  wife  blushed  and  turned  her  head  away; 
but  the  faces  of  the  two  old  mothers  beamed  with  pleasure 
at  the  doctor's  words,  and  the  three  women  walked  with  them 
to  the  spot  where  the  horses  were  waiting. 

"Well,  now,"  the  doctor  said  to  the  two  old  women,  "here 
is  happiness  for  you  both !  Were  you  not  longing  to  be  grand- 
mothers?" 

"Oh,  do  not  talk  about  it,"  said  the  young  wife;  "they  will 
drive  me  crazy  among  them.  My  two  mothers  wish  for  a  boy, 
and  my  husband  would  like  to  have  a  little  girl.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  please  them  all,  I  think." 

"But  you  yourself,"  asked  Benassis;  "what  is  your  wish?" 

"Ah,  sir,  I  wish  for  a  child  of  my  own." 

"There !  She  is  a  mother  already,  you  see,"  said  the  doctor 
to  the  officer,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his  horse. 

"Good-bye,  M.  Benassis;  my  husband  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  you  have  been  here  when  he  was  not  at 
home  to  see  you." 

"He  has  not  forgotten  to  send  the  thousand  tiles  to  the 
Grange-aux-Belles  for  me?" 

"You  know  quite  well,  sir,  that  he  would  keep  all  the  or- 
ders in  the  canton  waiting  to  serve  you.  Why,  taking  your 
money  is  the  thing  that  troubles  him  most ;  but  I  always  tell 
him  that  your  crowns  bring  luck  with  them,  and  so  they  do." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Benassis. 

A  little  group  gathered  about  the  bars  across  the  entrance 
to  the  tile-works.    The  three  women,  the  young  wagoner,  and 
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two  workmeu  who  had  left  off  work  to  greet  the  doctor,  lin- 
gered there  to  havo  the  pleasure  of  being  with  him  until  the 
last  moment,  as  we  are  wont  to  linger  with  those  we  love. 
The  promptings  of  men's  hearts  must  everywhere  be  the  same, 
and  in  everj-  land  friendship  expresses  itself  in  the  same 

gracious  ways.  ,     .    i.- 

Benassis  looked  at  the  height  of  the  sun  and  spoke  to  hia 

companion : 

"There  are  still  two  hours  of  daylight  left ;  and  if  you  are 
not  too  hungry,  we  will  go  to  sea  some  one  with  whom  I 
nearly  alwavs  spend  the  interval  between  the  last  of  my  visits 
and  the  hour  for  dinner.    She  is  a  charming  girl  whom  every 
one  here  calls  my  'good  friend.'    That  is  the  name  that  they 
usually  give  to  an  affianced  bride ;  but  you  must  not  imagine 
that  there  is  the  slightest  imputation  of  any  kind  implied  or 
intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  case.    Poor  child,  the 
care  that  I  have  taken  of  her  has,  as  may  be  imagined,  made 
her  an  object  of  jealousv,  but  the  general  opinion  entertained 
as  to  my  character  has  prevented  any  spiteful  gossip.    If  no 
one  understands  the  apparent  caprice  that  has  led  me  to  make 
an  allowance  to  La  Fosseuse,  so  that  she  can  live  without 
being  compelled  to  work,  nobody  has  any  doubts  as  to  her 
character.    I  have  watched  over  her  with  friendly  care,  and 
every  one  knows  that  I  should  never  hesitate  to  marry  her 
if  my  affection  for  her  exceeded  the  limits  of  friendship. 
But  no  woman  exists  for  me  here  in  the  canton  or  anywhere 
else,"  said  the  doctor,  forcing  a  smile.    "Some  natures  feel  a 
tyrannous  need  to  attach  themselves  to  some  one  thing  or 
being  which  they  single  out  from  among  the  beings  and  things 
around  them;  this  need  is  felt  most  keenly  by  a  man  of 
quick  sympathies,  and  all  the  more  pressingly  if  his  life  has 
been  made  desolate.    So,  trust  me,  it  is  a  favorable  sign  if  n 
man  is  strongly  attached  to  his  dog  or  his  horse !     Among 
the  suffering  flock  which  chance  has  given  into  my  care,  this 
poor  little  sufferer  has  come  to  be  for  me  like  the  pet  lamb 
that  the  shepherd  lasses  deck  with  ribbons  in  my  own  sunny 
land  of  Languedoc;  they  talk  to  it  and  allow  it  to  find  pasture 
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by  the  side  of  the  cornfields,  and  its  leisurely  pace  ib  never 
hurried  by  the  shepherd's  dop." 

Benaesis  stood  with  his  hand  on  his  horse's  mane  as  he 
8poi<e,  ready  to  spring  into  the  saddle,  but  making  no  effort 
to  do  so,  as  though  the  thoughts  that  stirred  in  hira  were 
but  little  in  keeping  with  rapid  movements. 

"liet  us  go,"  he  said  at  Ia?t  •  "come  witii  me  and  pay  her  a 
visit.  I  am  taking  you  to  see  her;  does  not  that  tell  you  that 
I  treat  her  a^  a  sister?" 

As  they  rode  on  their  way  again,  Genestas  said  to  the 
doctor,  "Will  you  regard  it  as  inquisitivencss  on  my  part  if 
I  ask  to  hear  more  of  La  Fosseuse  ?  I  have  come  to  know  the 
story  of  many  lives  through  you,  and  hers  cannot  be  less  in- 
teresting than  some  of  these." 

Benassis  stopped  his  horse  as  he  answered.  "Perhaps  you 
will  not  share  in  the  feelings  of  interest  awakened  in  me  by 
I^a  Fosseuse.  Her  fate  is  like  my  own;  we  have  both  alike 
missed  our  vocation ;  it  is  the  similarity  of  our  lots  that  occa- 
sions my  sympathy  for  her  and  the  feelings  that  I  experience 
at  the  sight  of  her.  You  either  followed  your  natural  bent 
when  you  entered  upon  a  military  career,  or  you  took  a  liking 
for  your  calling  after  you  had  adopted  it,  otherwise  you  would 
not  have  borne  the  heavy  yoke  of  military  discipline  till  now ; 
you,  therefore,  cannot  understand  the  sorrows  of  a  soul  that 
must  always  feel  renewed  within  it  the  stir  of  longings  that 
can  never  be  realized ;  nor  the  pining  existence  of  a  creature 
forced  to  live  in  an  alien  sphere.  Such  sufferings  as  these 
are  known  only  to  these  natures  and  to  God  who  sends  their 
afSictions,  for  they  alone  can  Know  how  deeply  the  events  of 
life  affect  them.  You  yourself  have  seen  the  miseries  pro- 
duced by  long  wars,  till  they  have  almost  ceased  to  impress 
you,  but  have  you  never  detected  a  trace  of  sadness  in  your 
mind  at  the  sight  of  a  tree  bearing  sere  leaves  in  the  midst  of 
spring,  some  tree  that  is  pining  and  dying  because  it  has  been 
planted  in  soil  in  which  it  could  not  find  the  sustenance  re- 
quired for  its  full  development?  Ever  since  my  twentieth 
year,  there  has  been  something  painful  and  melancholy  for 
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me  about  the  drooping  of  a  stunted  plant,  and  now  I  cannot 
bear  the  sight  and  turn  my  head  away.  My  youthful  wrrow 
was  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  sorrows  of  my  later  life;  it 
was  a  kind  of  sympathy  between  my  present  and  a  future 
dimly  foreshadowed  by  the  life  of  the  tree  that  before  its  time 
was  going  the  way  of  all  trees  ind  men." 

"I  thought  that  you  had  suffered  when  I  saw  how  kind  you 
were," 

"You  see,  sir,"  the  doctor  went  on  without  any  reply  to  the 
remark  made  by  Genestas,  "that  to  speak  of  La  Fosseuse  is 
to  speak  of  myself.  La  Fosseuse  is  a  plant  in  an  alien  soil ; 
a  human  plant  moreover,  consumed  by  sad  thoughts  that  have 
their  source  in  the  depths  of  her  nature,  and  that  never  cease 
to  multiply.  The  poor  girl  is  never  well  and  strong.  The 
Boul  within  her  kills  the  body.  This  fragile  creature  wa« 
suffering  from  the  sorest  of  all  troubles,  a  trouble  which  re- 
ceives the  least  possible  sympathy  from  our  selfish  world, 
and  how  could  I  look  on  with  indifferent  eyes?  for  I,  a  man, 
strong  to  wrestle  with  pain,  was  nightly  tempted  to  refuse  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  sorrow  like  hers.  Perhaps  I  might 
actually  have  refused  to  bear  it  but  for  p.  thought  of  re- 
ligion which  soothes  my  impatience  and  fills  my  heart  with 
sweet  illusions.  Even  if  we  were  not  children  of  the  sanie 
Father  in  heaven,  La  Fosseuse  would  still  be  my  sister  in 
suffering !" 

Benassis  pressed  his  knees  against  his  horse's  sides,  and 
swept  ahead  of  Commandant  Genestas,  as  if  he  shrank  from 
continuing  this  conversation  any  further.  When  their  horses 
were  once  more  cantering  abreast  of  each  other,  he  spoke 
agpin:  "Nature  has  created  this  poor  girl  for  sorrow,"  he 
said,  "as  she  has  created  other  women  for  joy.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  otherwise  than  believe  in  a  future  life  at  the  sight  of 
natures  thus  predestined  to  suffer.  La  Fosseuse  is  sensitive 
and  highly  strung.  If  the  weather  is  dark  and  cloudy,  she  is 
depressed :  she  'weeps  when  the  sky  is  weeping,'  a  phrase  of 
her  own ;  phe  sings  with  the  birds ;  she  grows  happy  and  serene 
under  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  loveliness  of  a  bright  day  passes 
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into  her  face;  a  soft  nwcet  porfume  is  an  inexhaustible  pleas- 
ure to  her;  I  have  8e<'n  her  take  delight  the  whole  day  long 
in  the  scent  breathed  forth  by  some  mignonette;  and.  after 
one  of  those  rainy  mominrn  that  bring  out  all  the  soul  of  the 
flowers  and  give  indescribable  freshnoas  and  brightness  to  the 
day,  she  seems  to  overflow  with  pladness  like  the  green  world 
around  her.  If  it  is  close  and  hot,  and  there  is  thunder  in  the 
jiir.  La  Fosseuse  feels  a  vague  trouble  that  nothing  can  soothe. 
She  lies  on  her  bed.  complains  of  numberless  different  il's, 
and  does  not  know  what  ails  her.  In  answer  to  my  questions, 
she  tells  me  that  her  bones  are  melting,  that  she  is  dissolving 
into  water;  her  'heart  has  left  her,'  to  quote  another  of  her 
sayings. 

"I  have  sometimes  come  upon  the  poor  child  suddenly  and 
found  her  in  tears,  as  she  gazed  at  the  sunset  effects  we  some- 
times see  here  among  our  mountains,  when  bright  masses  of 
cloud  gather  and  crowd  together  and  pile  themselves  above 
the  golden  peaks  of  the  hills.  'Why  are  you  crying,  little 
line?*  I  have  asked  her.  *I  do  not  know,  sir,'  has  been  the 
answer;  'I  have  grown  so  stupid  with  looking  up  there;  I  have 
looked  and  looked,  till  I  hardly  know  where  I  am.'  'But  what 
<io  you  sec  there?'  'I  cannot  tell  you.  sir,'  and  you  might 
(liiestion  her  in  this  way  all  the  evening,  yet  you  would  never 
draw  a  word  from  her ;  but  she  would  look  at  you,  and  ever}' 
irlance  would  seem  full  of  thoughts,  or  she  would  sit  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  scarcely  saying  a  wor?',  apparently  rapt  in 
musing.  Those  musings  of  hers  are  so  profound  that  you  fall 
under  the  spell  of  them ;  on  me,  at  least,  she  has  the  effect  of 
a  cloud  overcharged  with  electricity.  One  day  I  plied  her 
with  questions;  I  tried  with  all  my  might  to  make  her  talk; 
at  last  I  let  fall  a  few  rather  hasty  words;  and,  well — she 
burst  into  tears. 

"At  other  times  La  Fosseuse  is  bright  and  winning,  active, 
merry,  and  sprightly;  she  enjoys  talking,  and  the  ideas  which 
she  expresses  are  fresh  and  original.  She  is  however  quite 
unable  to  apply  herself  steadily  to  any  kind  of  work.  When 
she  was  out  in  the  fields  she  used  to  spend  whole  hours  in 
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looking  at  a  flower,  in  watcliing  the  water  flow,  in  gazing  at 
the  wonders  in  the  dcptlis  of  the  clear,  still  river  pools,  at  the 
picturesque  mosaic  made  up  of  pebbles  and  earth  and  sand,  of 
water  plants  and  green  moss,  and  the  brown  soil  washed 
down  by  the  stream,  a  deposit  full  of  soft  shades  of  color, 
and  of  hues  that  contrast  stranpely  with  each  other. 

"When  I  first  came  to  the  district  the  poor  girl  was  starv- 
ing.   It  hurt  her  pride  to  accept  the  bread  of  others ;  and  it 
was  onlv  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity  of  want  and  suf- 
fering that  she  could  bring  herself  to  ask  for  charity.     Th'^ 
feeling  that  this  was  a  disgrace  would  often  give  her  energy, 
and  for  several  davs  she  worked  in  tlie  fields ;  but  her  strength 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  illness  obliged  her  to  leave  the  work 
that  she  had  begun.     She  had  scarcely  recovered  when  she 
went  to  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  asked  to  be 
taken  on  to  look  after  the  cattle;  she  did  her  work  well  and 
intelligently,  but  after  a  while  she  left  without  giving  any 
reason^for  so  doing.    Tlie  constant  toil,  day  after  day,  was  no 
doubt  too  heavy  a  yoke  for  one  who  is  all  independence  and 
caprice.    Then  she  set  herself  to  look  for  mushrooms  or  for 
truffles,  going  over  to  Grenoble  to  sell  them.    But  the  gaudy 
trifles  in  the  town  were  very  tempting,  the  few  small  coins  in 
her  hand  seemed  to  be  grea    riches;  she  would  forget  her 
poverty  and  buy  ribbons  and  finery,  without  a  thought  for  to- 
morrow's bread.     But  if  some  other  girl  here  in  the  town 
took  a  fancy  to  her  brass  crucifix,  her  agate  heart  or  her 
velvet  ribbon,  she  would  make  them  over  to  her  at  oree,  glad 
to  give  happiness,  for  she  lives  by  generous  impulses.     So 
La  Fosseuse  was  loved  and  pitied  and  despised  by  turns. 
Everything  in  her  nature  was  a  cause  of  suffering  to  her— 
her  indolence,  her  kindness  of  heart,  her  coquetry ;  for  she 
is  coquettish,   dainty,   and   inquisitive,   in   short,   she   is   a 
woman;  she  is  as  simple  as  a  child,  and,  like  a  child,  she  is 
carried  away  by  her  tastes  and  her  impressions.    If  you  tell 
her  about  some  noble  deed,  she  trembles,  her  color  rises,  her 
heart  throbs  fast,  and  she  sheds  tears  of  joy;  if  you  begin 
a  story  about  robbers,  she  turns  pale  with  terror.    You  could 
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not  find  a  more  sincere,  open-hearted,  and  scrupulously  loyal 
nature  anywhere;  if  you  were  to  jzive  a  hundred  gold  pieces 
into  her  keeping,  she  would  hury  them  in  some  out-of-the-way 
nook  and  beg  her  broad  as  before." 

There  was  a  change  in  Benassis'  tone  as  he  uttered  these 
last  words. 

"I  once  determi"".  to  pnt  her  to  the  proof,"  he  said,  "and 
I  repented  of  it  It  i.-J  like  c.^ponage  to  bring  a  test  to  bear 
upon  another,  i  ■  it  not  ?  It  means  that  we  suspect  them  at 
any  rate." 

Here  the  doctor  pauPc-d,  as  though  some  inward  reflection 
engrossed  him ;  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  embarrass- 
ment that  his  last  remark  had  caused  to  his  companion,  who 
l)usied  himself  with  disentangling  the  reins  in  order  to  hide 
his  confusion.    Benassis  soon  resumed  his  talk. 

"I  should  like  to  find  a  husband  for  my  Foeseuse.  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  over  one  of  my  farms  to  some  good 
fellow  who  would  make  her  happy.  And  she  would  be  happy. 
The  poor  girl  would  love  her  children  to  distraction;  for 
motherhood,  which  develops  the  whole  of  a  woman's  nature, 
would  give  full  scope  to  her  overflowing  sentiments.  She  has 
never  cared  for  any  one,  however.  Yet  her  impressionable 
nature  is  a  danger  to  her.  She  knows  this  herself,  and  when 
she  saw  that  I  recognized  it,  she  admitted  the  excitability  of 
her  temperament  to  me.  She  belongs  to  the  small  minority 
of  women  whom  the  slightest  contact  with  others  causes  to 
vibrate  perilously;  so  that  she  must  be  made  to  value  her- 
self on  her  discretion  and  her  womanly  pride.  She  is  as  wild 
and  shy  as  a  swallow !  Ah !  what  a  wealth  of  kindness  there 
is  in  her!  Nature  meant  her  to  be  a  rich  woman;  she  would 
be  so  beneficent:  for  a  well-loved  woman;  she  would  be  so 
faithful  and  true.  She  is  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  is 
sinking  already  beneath  the  weight  of  her  soul ;  a  victim  to 
highly-strung  nerves,  to  an  organization  either  too  delicate 
or  too  full  of  power.  A  passionate  love  for  a  faithless  lover 
would  drive  her  mad,  my  poor  Fosscuse !  I  have  made  a 
study  of  her  temperament,  recognized  the  reality  of  her  pro- 
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The  sky  overhead  was  clear  and  serene,  but  low  clouds  hung 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  far-off  peaks  had  begun  to  take  the 
deep  ros(  hues  that  the  sunset  often  brings.  At  the  height 
which  thi  y  had  reached  the  whole  valley  lay  before  their  eyes, 
from  distant  Grenoble  to  the  little  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
circle  of  crags  by  which  Genestas  had  passed  on  the  previous 
day.  Some  little  distance  above  the  house  a  line  of  poplars 
on  the  hill  indicated  the  highway  that  led  to  Grenoble.  Rays 
of  sunlight  fell  slantwit-e  across  the  little  town  which  glittered 
like  a  diamond,  for  the  soft  red  light  which  poured  over  it 
like  a  flood  was  reflected  by  all  its  window-panes.  Genestas 
reined  in  his  horse  at  the  sight,  and  pointed  to  the  dwellings 
in  the  valley,  to  the  new  town,  and  to  I.A  Fosseuse's  house. 

"Since  the  victory  of  Wagram,  and  Napoleon's  return  to  the 
Tuileries  in  1815,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "nothing  has  so 
stirred  me  as  the  sight  of  all  this.  I  owe  this  pleasure  to  you, 
sir,  for  you  have  taught  me  to  see  beauty  in  a  landscape." 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling  as  he  spoke,  "it  is  better  to 
build  towns  than  to  storm  them." 

"Oh !  sir,  how  about  the  taking  of  Moscow  and  the  surren- 
der of  Mantua !  Why,  you  do  not  really  know  what  thai 
means  !  Is  it  not  a  glory  for  all  of  us  ?  You  are  a  good  man, 
but  Napoleon  also  was  a  good  man.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
England,  you  both  would  have  understood  each  other,  and 
our  Emperor  would  never  have  fallen.  There  are  no  spies 
here,"  said  the  officer,  looking  around  him,  "and  I  can  say 
openly  that  I  love  him,  now  that  he  is  dead !  What  a  ruler ! 
He  knew  every  man  when  he  saw  him !  He  would  have  made 
you  a  Councillor  of  State,  for  he  was  a  great  administrator 
himself;  even  to  the  point  of  knowing  how  many  cartridges 
were  left  in  the  men's  boxes  after  an  action.  Poor  man! 
While  you  were  talking  about  La  Fosseuse,  I  thought  of  him, 
and  how  he  was  lying  dead  in  St.  Helena !  Was  that  the 
kind  of  climate  and  country  to  suit  him,  whose  seat  had  been 
a  throne,  and  who  had  lived  with  his  feet  in  the  stirrups; 
heinf  They  say  that  he  used  to  work  in  the  garden.  The 
deuce!    He  was  not  made  to  plant  cabbages.     .     .     .    And 
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now  we  must  serve  the  Bourbons,  and  loyally,  sir ;  for,  after 
all,  France  is  France,  as  you  were  saying  ye         ay." 

Genestas  dismounted  as  he  uttered  these  i  words,  and 
mechanically  followed  the  example  set  by  Benassis,  who  fas- 
tened his  horse's  bridle  to  a  tree. 

"Can  she  be  awav?"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  did  not  see 
La  Fosseuse  on  the  threshold.  They  went  into  the  house,  but 
there  was  no  one  in  the  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor. 

"She  must  have  head  the  sound  of  a  second  horse,"  said 
Benassis,  with  a  smile,  "and  has  gone  upstairs  to  put  on  her 
cap,  or  her  sash,  or  some  piece  of  finery." 

He  left  Genestas  alone,  and  went  upstairs  in  search  of  La 
Fosseuse.    The  commandant  made  a  survey  of  the  room.    He 
noticed  the  pattern  of  the  paper  that  covered  the  walls— roses 
scattered  over  a  gray  background,  and  the  straw  matting  that 
did  duty  for  a  carpet  on  the  floor.    The  armchair,  the  table, 
and  the  smaller  chairs  were  made  of  wood  froni  which  the 
bark  had  not  been  removed.    The  room  was  not  without  orna- 
ment ;  some  flower-stands,  as  they  might  be  called,  made  of 
osiers  and  wooden  hoops,  had  been  filled  with   moss  and 
flowers,  and  the  windows  were  draped  by  white  dimity  cur- 
tains bordered  with  a  scarlet  fringe.     There  was  a  mirror 
above  the  chimney-piece,  where  a  plain  china  jar  stood  be- 
tween two  candlesticks.    Some  calico  lay  on  the  table ;  shirts, 
apparently,  had  been  cut  out  and  begun,  several  pairs  of  gus- 
Bets  were  finished,  and  a  work-basket,  scissors,  needles    and 
thread,  and  all  a  needle-woman's  requirements  lay  t)eside 
them.    Everything  was  as  fresh  and  clean  as  a  shell  that  the 
sea  has  tos=3ed  up  on  the  beach.    Genestas  saw  that  a  kitchen 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  and  that  the  staircase  was 
at  the  farther  end  of  it.     The  upper  story,  like  the  ground 
floor,  evidently  consisted  of  two  rooms  only.    "Come,  do  not 

be  frightened,"  Benassis  was  saying  to  La  Fosseuse;  "come 

down-stairs !' 

Genestas  promptly  retreated  into  the  sitting-room  when  he 

heard  these  words,  and  in  another  moment  a  slender  girl,  well 

and  gracefully  made,  appeared  in  the  doorway.    She  wore  a 
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gown  of  cambric,  covered  with  narrow  pink  stripes,  and  cut 
low  at  the  throat,  so  as  to  display  a  muslin  chemisette.    Shy- 
ness and  timidity  had  broujiht  the  color  to  a  face  which  had 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  it  save  a  certain  flatness  of 
feature  which  called  to  mind  the  Cossack  and  Russian  coun- 
tenances that  since  the  disasters  of  1814  have  unfortunately 
come  to  be  so  widely  known  in  France.    La  Fosseuse  was,  in 
fact,  very  like  these  men  of  the  North.     Her  nose  turned  up 
at  the  end,  and  was  sunk  in  her  face,  her  mor^h  was  wide  and 
her  chin  small,  her  hands  and  arms  were  ftd  and,  like  her 
feet,  were  of  the  peasant  type,  large  and  strong.    Although  she 
had  been  used  to  an  outdoor  life,  to  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
the  scorching  summer  winds,  her  complexion  had  the  bleached 
look  of  withered  grass ;  but  after  the  first  glance  this  made  her 
face  more  interesting,  and  there  was  such  a  sweet  expression 
in  her  blue  eyes,  so  much  grace  about  her  movements,  and 
such  music  in  her  voice,  that  little  as  her  features  seemed  to 
harmonize  with  the  disposition  which  Benassis  had  praised 
to  the  commandant,  the  officer  recognized  in  her  the  capricious 
and  ailing  creature,  condemned  to  suffering  by  a  nature  that 
had  been  thwarted  in  its  growth. 

La  Fosseuse  deftly  stirred  the  fire  of  dry  branches  and  turfs 
of  peat,  then  sat  down  in  an  armchair  and  took  up  one  of  the 
shirts  that  she  had  begun.  She  sat  there  under  the  officer's 
eyes,  half  bashful,  afraid  to  look  up,  and  calm  to  all  appear- 
ance; but  her  bodice  rose  and  fell  with  the  rapid  breathing 
that  betrayed  her  nervousness,  and  it  struck  Genestas  that  her 
figure  was  very  graceful. 

"Well,  my  poor  child,  is  your  work  going  on  nicely?"  said 
Benassis,  taking  up  the  material  intended  for  the  shirts,  and 
passing  it  through  his  fingers. 
La  Fosseuse  gave  the  doctor  a  timid  and  beseeching  glance. 
"Do  not  scold  me,  sir,"  she  entreated ;  "I  have  not  touched 
them  to-day,  although  they  were  ordered  by  you,  and  for 
people  who  need  them  very  badly.  But  the  weather  has  been 
80  fine!  I  wandered  out  and  picked  a  quantity  of  mush- 
rooms and  white  trufiBes,  and  took  them  over  to  Jacquotte; 
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she  was  very  much  pleased,  for  some  people  are  coming  to  din- 
ner. I  was  so  glad  that  I  thought  of  it ;  something  seemed  to 
tell  me  to  go  to  look  for  them." 

She  began  to  ply  her  needle  again. 

"You  have  a  very  pretty  house  here,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Genestas,  addressing  her. 

"It  is  not  mine  at  all,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  stranger, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  grow  red  and  tearful ;  "it  belongs  to 
M.  Benassis,"  and  she  turned  towards  the  doctor  with  a  gentle 
expression  on  her  face. 

"You  know  quite  well,  my  child,  that  you  will  never  have 
to  leave  it,"  he  said,  as  ho  took  hor  hand  in  his. 

La  Fossouse  suddenlv  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  officer,  "what  do 
you  think  of  her?" 

"There  is  something  strangely  touching  about  her," 
Genestas  answered.  "How  very  nicely  you  have  fitted  up  this 
little  nest  of  hers !" 

"Bah!  a  wall-paper  at  fifteen  or  twenty  sotis;  it  was  care- 
fully chosen,  but  that  was  all.  The  furniture  is  nothing  very 
much  either,  my  basket-maker  made  it  for  me;  he  wanted  to 
show  his  gratitude;  and  La  Fosseuse  mado  the  curtains  her- 
self out  of  a  few  yards  of  calico.  This  little  house  of  hers, 
and  her  simple  furniture,  seem  pretty  to  you,  because  you 
come  upon  them  up  here  on  a  hillside  in  a  forlorn  part  of  the 
world  where  you  did  not  expect  to  find  things  clean  and  tidy. 
The  reason  of  the  prottiness  is  a  kind  of  harmony  between  the 
little  housv  and  its  surroundings.  Nature  has  set  picturesque 
groups  of  trees  and  running  streams  about  it,  and  has  scat- 
tered her  fairest  flowers  among  the  grass,  hor  sweet-scented 
wild  strawberry  blossoms,  and  her  lovely  violets.  .  .  . 
Well,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Benassis,  as  La  Fosseuse 
came  back  to  them. 

"Oh !  nothing,  nothing,"  she  answered.  "I  fancied  that  one 
of  my  chickens  was  missing,  and  had  not  been  shut  up." 

Her  remark  was  disingenuous,  but  this  was  only  noticed  by 
the  doctor,  who  said  in  her  ear,  "You  have  been  crying !" 
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"Why  do  you  say  things  like  that  to  me  before  some  one 
else?"  she  asked  in  reply. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Genestas,  "it  is  a  great  pity  that  you 
live  here  all  by  yourself;  you  ought  to  have  a  mate  in  such 
a  charming  cage  as  this." 

"That  is  true,"  she  said,  "but  what  would  you  have  ?  I  am 
poor,  and  I  am  hard  to  please.  I  feel  that  it  would  not  suit 
me  at  all  to  carry  the  soup  out  into  the  fields,  nor  to  push  a 
hand-cart-  to  feel  the  misery  of  those  whom  I  should  love, 
and  have  no  power  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  to  carry  my  children 
in  my  arms  all  day,  and  patch  and  re-patch  a  man's  rags. 
The  cur6  tells  me  that  such  thoughts  as  these  are  not  very 
Christian ;  I  know  that  myself,  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?  There 
are  days  when  I  would  rather  eat  a  morsel  of  dry  bread  than 
cook  anything  for  my  dinner.  Why  would  you  have  me  worry 
some  man's  life  out  with  my  failings?  He  would  perhaps 
work  himself  to  death  to  satisfy  my  whims,  and  that  would 
not  be  right.  Pshaw !  an  unlucky  lot  has  fallen  to  me,  and  I 
ought  to  bear  it  by  myself." 

"And  besides,  she  is  a  born  do-nothing,"  said  Benassis. 
"We  must  take  my  poor  Fosseuse  as  we  find  her.  But  all  that 
she  has  been  saying  to  you  simply  means  that  she  has  never 
loved  as  yet,"  he  added,  smiling.  Then  he  rose  and  went  out 
on  to  the  lawn  for  a  moment. 

"You  must  be  very  fond  of  M.  Benassis  ?"  asked  Genestas. 

"Oh!  yes,  sir;  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  hereabouts 
who  feel  as  I  do — that  they  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  in 
the  world  for  him.  And  yet  he  who  cures  other  people  has 
some  trouble  of  his  own  that  nothir<;  can  cure.  You  are  his 
friend,  perhaps  you  know  what  it  li  ?  Who  could  have  given 
pain  to  such  a  man,  who  is  the  very  image  of  God  on  earth? 
I  know  a  great  many  here  who  think  that  the  corn  grows 
faster  if  he  has  passed  by  their  field  in  the  morning." 

"And  what  do  you  think  yourself?" 

"I,  sir?  When  I  have  seen  him,"  she  seemed  to  hesitate, 
then  she  went  on,  "I  am  happy  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 

She  bent  her  head  over  her  work,  and  plied  her  needle  with 
unwonted  swiftness. 
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"Well,  has  the  captain  boon  tellinf?  you  something  about 
Napoleon?"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  came  in  again. 

"Have  you  seen  the  P^mperor,  sir?"  cried  I^  Fosseuse, 
gazing  at  the  ollicer's  face  with  eager  curiosity. 

"Parbleu!"  said  Genestas.  "hundreds  of  times!" 

"Oh!  how  I  should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
army !" 

"Perhaps  we  will  come  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  you 
to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear  'something  about  the  army,' 
dear  child,"  said  Benassis,  who  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  kissed  her  brow.  "She  is  my  daughter,  you  see!"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  commandant ;  "there  is  something  want- 
ing in  the  day,  somehow,  when  I  have  not  kissed  her  fore- 
head." 

La  Fosseuse  held  Benassis'  hand  in  a  tight  clasp  as  she 
murmured,  "Oh !  you  are  very  kind !" 

They  left  the  house ;  but  she  came  after  them  to  see  them 
mount.  She  waited  till  Genestas  was  in  the  saddle,  and  then 
whispered  in  Benassis'  ear,  "Tell  me  who  that  gentleman  is?" 

"Aha !"  said  the  doctor,  putting  a  foot  in  the  stirrup,  "a 
husband  for  you,  perhaps." 

She  stood  on  the  spot  where  they  left  her,  absorbed  in 
watching  their  progress  down  the  steep  path ;  and  when  they 
came  past  the  end  of  the  garden,  they  saw  her  already  perched 
on  a  little  heap  of  stones,  so  that  she  might  still  keep  them 
in  view  and  give  them  a  last  nod  of  farewell. 

"There  is  something  very  unusual  about  that  girl,  sir," 
Genestas  said  to  the  doctor  when  they  had  left  the  house  far 
behind. 

"There  is,  is  there  not?"  he  answered.  "Many  a  time  I 
have  said  to  myself  that  she  will  make  a  charming  wife,  but 
I  can  only  love  her  as  a  sister  or  a  daughter,  and  in  no  other 
way ;  my  heart  is  dead." 

"Has  she  any  relations?"  asked  Genestas.  "What  did  her 
father  and  mother  do  ?" 

"Oh,  it  is  quite  a  long  story."  answered  Benassis.  "Neither 
her  father  nor  mother  nor  any  of  her  relations  are  living. 
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Everything  about  her  down  to  her  name  interested  me.  La 
FosseuBC  was  born  here  in  the  town.  Her  father,  a  laborer 
from  Saint  Laurent  du  Pont,  was  nicknamed  Le  Fosseur, 
wliich  is  no  doubt  a  contraction  of  fossoyeur,  for  the  office  of 
sexton  had  been  in  his  family  time  out  of  mind.  All  the  sad 
associations  of  the  graveyard  hang  about  the  name.  Here 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  France,  there  is  an  old  custom, 
dating  from  the  times  of  the  Latin  civilization,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  woman  takes  her  husband's  name,  with  the  addition 
of  a  feminine  termination,  and  this  girl  has  been  called  La 
Fosseuse,  after  her  father. 

"The  laborer  had  married  the  waiting-woman  of  some 
countess  or  other  who  owns  an  estate  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
leagues.  It  was  a  love-match.  Here,  as  in  all  country  dis- 
tricts, love  is  a  very  small  element  in  a  marriage.  The  peas- 
ant, as  a  rule,  wants  a  wife  who  will  bear  him  children,  a 
housewife  who  will  make  good  soup  and  take  it  out  to  him  in 
the  fields,  who  will  spin  and  make  his  shirts  and  mend  his 
clothes.  Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  for  a  long  while  in 
a  district  where  a  young  man  not  unfrequently  leaves  his 
betrothed  for  another  givl  who  is  richer  by  three  or  four  acres 
of  land.  The  fate  of  Le  Fosseur  and  his  wife  was  scarcely 
happy  enough  to  induce  our  Dauphinois  to  forsake  their  cal- 
culating habits  and  practical  way  of  regarding  things.  La 
Fosseuse,  who  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  died  when  her  daugh- 
ter was  born,  and  her  husband's  grief  for  his  loss  was  so  great 
that  he  followed  her  within  the  year,  leaving  nothing  in  the 
world  to  his  little  one  except  an  existence  whose  continuance 
was  very  doubtful — a  mere  feeble  flicker  of  a  life.  A  char- 
itable neighbor  took  the  care  of  the  baby  upon  herself,  and 
brought  her  up  till  she  was  nine  years  old.  Then  the  burden 
of  supporting  La  Fosseuse  became  too  heavy  for  the  good 
woman;  so  at  the  time  of  year  when  travelers  are  passing 
along  the  roads,  she  sent  her  charge  to  beg  for  her  living  upon 
the  highways. 

"One  day  the  little  orphan  asked  for  bread  at  the  countess' 
chateau,  and  they  kept  the  child  for  her  mother's  sake.    She 
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waB  to  be  waitinfi-niaid  some  day  to  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  wa3  brought  up  to  this  end.     Her  young  mu^tress  was 
married  five  years  hiter;  but  meanwhile  the  poor  little  thing 
was  the  victim  of  all  the  caprices  of  wealthy  people,  whose 
beneficence  for  the  most  part  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  even 
while  it  lasts.    They  are  generous  by  fits  and  starts— some- 
times patrons,  sometimes  friends,  sometimes  masters ;  in  this 
way  they  falsify  the  already  false  position  of  the  poor  children 
in  whom  thev  interest  them^clyps,  and  trifle  with  the  hearts, 
the  lives,  and  futures  of  their  prot6g6e9,  whom  they  regard 
very  lightly.     From  the  first  La  Fosseuse  became  almost  a 
companion  to  the  young  heiress;  she  was  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  her  future  mistress  sometimes  amused  herself  by 
giving  her  music  lessons.     She  was  treated  sometimes  aa  a 
lady's  companion,  sometimes  as  a  waiting-maid,  and  in  this 
way  they  made  an  incomplete  being  of  her.    She  acquired  a 
taste  for  luxury  and  for  dress,  together  with  manners  ill- 
suited  to  her  real  position.     She  has  been  roughly  schooled 
by  misfortune  since  then,  but  the  vague  feeling  that  she  is 
destined  for  a  higher  lot  has  not  been  effaced  in  her. 

"A  day  came  at  last,  however,  a  fateful  day  for  the  poor 
girl,  when  the  young  countess  (who  was  married  by  this  time) 
discovered  La  Fosseuse  arrayed  in  one  of  her  ball  dresses,  and 
dancing  before  a  mirror.    La  Fosseuse  was  no  longer  anything 
but  a  waiting-maid,  and  the  c  phan  girl,  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  dismissed  without  pity.    Her  idle  ways  plunged 
her  once  more  into  poverty ;  she  wandered  about  begging  by 
the  roadside,  and  working  at  times  as  I  have  told  you.    Some- 
times she  thought  of  drowning  herself,  sometimes  also  of  giv- 
ing herself  to  the  first  comer;  she  spent  most  of  her  time 
thinking  dark  thoughts,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  wall  in  the 
Bun  with  her  face  buried  in  the  grass,  and  passers-by  would 
sometimes  throw  a  few  halfpence  to  her,  simply  because  she 
asked  them  for  nothing.     One  whole  year  she  spent  in  a 
hospital  at  Annecy  after  heavy  toil  in  the  harvest  field;  she 
had  only  undertaken  the  work  in  the  hope  that  it  would  kill 
her,  and  that  so  she  might  die.    You  should  hear  her  herself 
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when  she  speuks  of  her  feelings  and  ideas  during  this  time 
of  her  life;  her  simple  confidences  nre  often  very  curious. 

"She  came  back  to  the  little  town  at  last,  just  about  the 
time  when  I  decided  to  take  up  my  abode  in  it.  I  wanted  to 
understand  the  minds  of  tiie  people  beneath  my  rule;  her 
character  struck  me,  and  I  made  a  study  of  it;  then  when 
I  became  aware  of  her  physical  infirmities,  I  determined  to 
watch  over  her.  Perhaps  in  time  she  may  grow  accustomed  to 
work  with  her  needle,  but,  whatever  happens,  I  have  secured 
her  future." 

"She  is  quite  alone  up  there  I"  said  Genestas. 

"No.  One  of  my  hordswomon  sleeps  in  the  house,"  the 
doctor  answered.  "You  did  not  see  my  farm  buildings  which 
lie  behind  the  house.  They  are  hidden  by  the  pine-trees.  Oh ! 
she  is  quite  safe.  Moreover,  there  are  no  mauvais  sujets  here 
in  the  valley;  if  any  come  among  us  by  any  chance,  I  send 
them  into  the  army,  where  they  make  excellent  soldiers." 

"Poor  girl !"  said  Genestas. 

"Oh !  the  folk  round  about  do  not  pity  her  at  all,"  said  Be- 
nassis;  "on  the  other  hand,  they  think  her  very  lucky;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  her  and  the  other  women : 
God  has  given  strength  to  them  and  weakness  to  her,  and  they 
do  not  see  that." 

The  moment  that  the  two  horsemen  came  out  upon  the 
road  to  Grenoble,  Benassis  stopped  with  an  air  of  satisfaction; 
a  different  view  had  suddenly  opened  out  before  them;  he 
foresaw  its  effect  upon  Genestas,  and  wished  to  enjoy  his  sur- 
|)rise.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  two  green  walls  sixty  feet 
iiigh  rose  above  a  road  which  was  rounded  like  a  garden  path. 
The  trees  had  not  been  cut  or  trimmed,  each  one  preserved 
the  magnificent  palm-branch  shape  that  makes  the  Lombard 
poplar  one  of  the  grandest  of  trees ;  there  they  stood,  a  natural 
monument  which  a  man  might  well  be  proud  of  having  reared. 
The  shadow  had  already  reached  one  side  of  the  road,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  vast  wall  of  black  leaves,  but  the  setting 
sun  shone  full  upon  the  other  side,  which  stood  out  in  con- 
trast, for  the  young  leaves  at  the  tips  of  every  branch  had 
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been  dyod  a  brigl.t  ^Mvn  hue.  an<l    as  the  breeze  stirred 
through  the  .-avinK  curtain,  it  gh-ninod  m  the  l^ht^ 

"You  must  IH.'  very  hanpy  here!'    cried  Genestaa.       Ihi 
siffht  of  this  must  be  nil  pleasure  to  you.  . 

""'^^l^  love  of  Nature  is'the  only  love  that  does  not  d^^jve 
human  hones.  There  is  no  disappointment  here,  said  the 
SoeTor  "Those  poplars  are  ten  years  old;  have  you  ever  seen 
anv  that  are  better  grown  than  these  of  mine  ^ 

"God  is  great!"  said  the  soldier,  coming  to  a  stand  m  the 
„.iddle  of  fhe  road,  of  which  he  saw  neither  beginnmg  nor 

'""You  do  me  good."  cried  Benassis.  "It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hea^jou  safover  again  what  I  have  so  often  said  in  the 
i^fd^of  this  avenue'  There  is  something  J^^'  f -^  ^JJ 
Dlace  Here,  we  are  like  two  mere  specks;  and  the  feeling 
of  mir  own  littleness  always  brings  us  into  the  presence  of 

^  Thcv  rode  on  slowlv  and  in  .ilenee,  listening  to  their  horses' 
holf  beats;  the  sou.d  ochood  along  the  ^-n  corndor^^^^  it 
miMit  have  done  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  ^^t^.^J''^;- 

"How  many  things  have  a  power  to  stir  us  which  town- 
dweUerl  d^  m^  .u.pect."  said  the  doctor.  "Do  >-ou  not  notice 
The  sweet  scent  given  off  by  the  gum  ..f  the  poplar  buds,  and 
the  resin  of  the  larches  ?     How  delightful  it  is .  ^^ 

"Listen '"  exclaimed  Genestas.    "Let  us  wait  a  moment. 

\  distant  sound  of  singing  came  to  their  ears. 

"Is  it  a  woman  or  a  man,  or  is  it  a  bird  ?"  asked  the  com- 
mandant  iiTa  low  voice.    "Is  it  the  voice  of  this  wonderful 

''"ttTsLething  of  all  these  things."  the  doctor  answered^ 
as  he  dLmolted  Ld  fastened  his  horse  to  a  branch  of  a  pop- 

^^  He  made  a  sign  to  the  officer  to  follow  his  example  and  to 
come TithL.'^hey  went  slowly  a^o"^.  ^  ^ ootP^*^^^^^^^^ 
two  hed-es  of  blossoming  hawthorn  which  filled  the  damp 
evening  air  with  its  delicate  fragrance.    The  sun  shone  ful 
11  the  pathway;  the  Ught  and  warmth  were  very  percepti- 
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ble  after  the  shndo  thrown  by  the  lonp  wall  of  poplar  trees ; 
the  Btill  powerful  rnys  poured  a  flood  of  1  lipht  over  a  cot- 
tage at  the  end  of  ♦he  stony  trnck.  The  ridpe  of  the  cottage 
roof  was  usually  a  bri>.'ht  preen  with  its  overgrowth  of  mouses 
and  house-ltH'kH,  and  the  thatch  was  brown  a*  a  chestnut  shell, 
but  just  now  it  seemed  to  be  powdered  with  a  golden  dust. 
The  cottage  itself  was  scarcely  visible  through  the  haze  of 
light ;  the  ruinous  wall,  the  doorway  and  evorything  almut  it 
was  radiant  with  a  fleeting  glory  and  a  beauty  due  to  chance, 
such  as  is  sometimes  seen  for  an  instant  in  a  human  face, 
beneath  the  influence  of  a  strong  emotion  that  brings  warmth 
and  color  into  it.  In  a  life  under  the  open  sky  and  among  the 
fields,  the  transient  and  tender  grace  of  such  moments  as 
these  draws  from  us  the  wish  of  the  apostle  who  said  to  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  mountain,  "Let  us  build  a  tabernacle  and 
dwell  here." 

The  wide  landscape  seemed  at  that  moment  to  have  found 
a  voice  whose  purity  and  sweetness  equaled  its  own  sweetneas 
and  purity,  a  voice  as  mournful  as  the  dying  light  in  the  west 
—for  a  vague  reminder  of  Death  is  divinely  set  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  sun  above  gives  the  same  warning  that  is  given  here 
on  earth  by  the  flowers  and  the  bright  insects  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  about  the  radiance  of  sunset,  and 
the  melody  was  sad.    It  was  a  song  widely  known  in  days  of 
yore,  a  ballad  of  love  and  sorrow  that  once  had  served  to  stir 
the  national  hatred  of  France  for  England.     Beaumarchais, 
in  a  later  day,  had  given  it  back  its  true  poetry  by  adapting  it 
for  th"  French  theatre  and  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  a 
page,  who  pours  out  his  heart  to  his  stepmother.     Just  now 
it  Tas  simply  the  air  that  rose  and  fell.    There  were  no  words ; 
the  plaintive  voice  of  the  singer  touched  and  thrilled  the  soul. 
"It  is  the  swan's  song,"  said  Benassis.    "That  voice  does 
not  sound  twice  in  a  century  for  human  oars.    I^t  us  hurry; 
we  must  put  a  stop  to  the  singing !    The  child  is  killing  him- 
self ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  listen  to  him  any  longer.    Be  quiet, 
Jacques !    Come,  come,  be  quiet !"  cried  the  doctor. 
The  music  ceased.     Genestas  stood  motionless  and  over* 
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come  with  astonishment.  A  cloud  had  drifted  across  the  sun, 
the  landscape  and  the  voice  were  both  mure.  Shadow,  chill- 
ness,  and  silence  had  taken  the  place  of  the  soft  glory  of  the 
light,  the  warm  breath  of  the  breeze,  and  the  child's  singing. 

"What  makes  you  disobey  me?"  asked  Benassis.  "I  shall 
not  bring  you  any  more  rice  pudding  nor  snail  broth !  No 
more  fresh  dates  and  white  bread  for  you !  So  you  want  to 
die  and  break  your  poor  mother's  heart,  do  you  ?" 

Gencstas  came  into  a  little  yard,  which  was  sufficiently 
clean  and  tidily  kept,  and  saw  before  him  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who 
looked  as  delicate  as  a  woman.  His  hair  was  fair  but  scanty, 
and  the  color  in  his  face  was  so  bright  that  it  seemed  hardly 
natural.  He  rose  up  slowly  from  the  bench  where  he  was 
sitting,  beneath  a  thick  bush  of  jessamine  and  some  blossom- 
ing lilacs  that  were  running  riot,  so  that  he  was  almost  hidden 
among  the  leaves. 

"You  know  very  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  I  told  >ou  not 
to  talk,  not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  chilly  evening  air,  and 
to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.  What  put  it  into  your 
head  to  sing?" 

"Dame!  M.  Benassis,  it  was  so  very  warm  out  here,  and 
it  is  so  nice  to  feel  warm !  I  am  always  cold.  I  felt  so  happy 
that  without  thinking  I  began  to  try  over  Malbrouk  s'en 
va-t-en  guerre,  just  for  fun,  and  then  I  began  to  listen  to 
myself  because  my  voice  was  something  like  the  sound  of  the 
flute  your  shepherd  plays." 

"Well,  my  poor  Jacques,  this  must  not  happen  again;  do 
you  hear?  Let  me  have  your  hand,"  and  the  doctor  felt  his 
pulse. 

The  boy's  eyes  had  their  usual  sweet  expression,  but  just 
now  they  shone  with  a  feverish  light. 

"It  is  just  as  I  thought,  you  are  covered  with  perspiration,'* 
said  Benassis.    "Your  mother  has  not  come  in  yet  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Come !  go  in-doors  and  get  into  bed." 

The  young  invalid  went  back  into  the  cottage,  followed  by 
Benassis  and  the  officer. 
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"Just  light  a  candle,  Captain  Bluteau,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
was  helping  Jacques  to  take  off  his  rough,  tattered  clothing. 

When  Genestas  had  struck  a  light,  and  the  interior  of  the 
room  was  visible,  he  was  surprised  by  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  child,  who  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  skin  and  bone. 
When  the  little  peasant  had  been  put  to  bed,  Benassis  tapped 
the  lad's  chest,  and  listened  to  the  ominous  sounds  made  in 
this  way  by  his  fingers ;  then,  after  some  deliberation,  he  drew 
back  the  coverlet  over  Jacques,  stepped  back  a  few  paces, 
folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  closely  scrutinized  his 
patient. 

"How  do  you  feel,  my  little  man?" 
"Quite  comfortable,  sir." 

A  table,  with  four  spindle  legs,  stood  in  the  room;  the 
doctor  drew  it  up  to  the  bed,  found  a  tumbler  and  a  phial  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  and  composed  a  draught,  by  carefully  meas- 
uring a  few  drops  of  brown  liquid  from  the  phial  into  some 
water,  Genestas  holding  the  light  the  while. 
"Your  mother  is  very  late." 

"She  is  coming,  sir,"  said  the  child;  "I  can  hear  her  foot- 
steps on  the  path." 

The  doctor  and  the  officer  looked  around  them  while  they 
waited.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  there  was  a  sort  of  mattress 
made  of  moss,  on  which,  doubtless,  the  mother  was  wont  to 
sleep  in  her  clothes,  for  there  were  neither  sheets  nor  coverlet. 
Genestas  pointed  out  this  bed  to  Benassis,  who  nodded  slightly 
to  show  that  he  likewise  had  already  admired  this  motherly 
devotion.  There  was  a  clatter  of  sabots  in  the  yard,  and  the 
doctor  went  out. 

"You  will  have  to  sit  up  with  Jacques  to-night,  Mother 
Colaa.  If  he  tells  you  that  his  breathing  is  bad,  you  must 
let  him  drink  some  of  the  draught  that  I  have  poured  into  the 
tumbler  on  the  table.  Take  care  not  to  let  him  have  more 
than  two  or  three  sips  at  a  time ;  there  ought  to  be  enough  in 
the  tumbler  to  last  him  all  through  the  night.  Above  all 
things,  do  not  touch  the  phial,  and  change  the  child's  clothing 
at  once.  He  is  perspiring  heavily." 
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"I  could  not  manage  to  wash  his  shirts  to-day,  sir;  I  had 
to  take  the  hemp  over  to  Grenoble,  as  we  wanted  the  money." 

**Very  well,  then,  I  will  send  you  some  shirts." 

"Then  is  he  worse,  my  poor  lad  ?"  asked  the  woman. 

"He  has  been  so  imprudent  as  to  sing,  Mother  Colas ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  good  can  come  of  it ;  but  do  not 
be  hard  upon  him,  nor  scold  him.  Do  not  be  down-hearted 
about  it ;  and  if  Jacques  complains  overmuch,  send  a  neighbor 
to  fetch  me.    Good-bye." 

The  doctor  called  to  his  friend,  and  they  went  back  along 
the  foot-path. 

"Is  that  little  peasant  consumptive  ?"  asked  Genestas. 

"Mon  Dieu!  yes,"  answered  Benassis.  "Science  cannot 
save  him,  unless  Nature  works  a  miracle.  Our  professors  at 
the  ficole  de  Medceine  in  Paris  often  used  to  speak  to  us  of 
the  phenomenon  which  you  have  just  witnessed.  Some  mala- 
dies of  this  kind  bring  about  changes  in  the  voice-producing 
organs  that  give  the  sufferer  a  short-lived  power  of  song  that 
no  trained  voice  can  surpass.  I  have  made  you  spend  a 
melancholy  day,  sir,"  said  the  doctor  when  he  was  once  more 
in  the  saddle.  "Suffering  and  death  everywhere,  but  every- 
where also  resignation.  All  these  peasant  folk  take  death 
philosophically;  they  fall  ill,  say  nothing  about  it,  and  take  to 
their  beds  like  dumb  animals.  But  let  us  say  no  more  about 
death,  and  let  us  quicken  our  horses'  paces  a  little ;  we  ought 
to  reach  the  town  before  nightfall,  so  that  you  may  see  the 
new  quarter." 

"Eh  I  some  place  is  on  fire  over  there,"  said  Genestas,  point- 
ing to  a  spot  on  the  mountain,  where  a  sheaf  of  flames  was 
rising. 

"It  is  not  a  dangerous  fire.  Our  lime-burner  is  heating  his 
kiln,  no  doubt.  It  is  a  newly-started  industry,  which  turns 
our  heather  to  account." 

There  was  a  sudden  report  of  a  gun,  followed  by  an  invol- 
untary exclamation  from  Benassis,  who  said,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  "If  that  is  Butifer,  we  shall  see  which  of  us 
two  is  the  stronger." 
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"The  shot  came  from  that  quarter,"  said  Genestas,  indi- 
cating a  beech-wood  up  above  them  on  the  mountain  side. 
"Yes,  up  there ;  you  may  trust  an  old  soldier's  ear." 

"Let  us  go  there  at  once!"  cried  Benassis,  and  he  made 
straight  for  the  little  wood,  urging  his  horse  at  a  furious 
speed  across  the  ditches  and  fields,  as  if  he  were  riding  a 
steeplechase,  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  the  sportsman  red- 
handed. 

"The  man  you  are  after  has  made  off,"  shouted  Genestas, 
who  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him. 

Benassis  wheeled  his  horse  round  sharply,  and  came  back 
again.  The  man  of  whom  he  was  in  search  soon  appeared 
on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  crag,  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  two  horsemen. 

"Butifer!"  shouted  Benassis  when  he  saw  that  this  figure 
carried  a  fowling-piece;  "come  down!" 

Butifer  recognized  the  doctor,  and  replied  by  a  respectful 
and  friendly  sign  which  showed  that  he  had  every  intention 
of  obeying. 

"I  can  imagine  that  if  a  man  were  driven  to  it  by  fear  or 
by  some  overmasteri  g  impulse  he  might  possibly  contrive 
to  scramble  up  to  that  point  among  the  rocks,"  said  Genestas; 
"but  how  will  he  manage  to  come  down  again  ?" 

"I  have  no  an.xiety  on  that  score,"  answered  Benassis ;  "the 
wild  goats  must  feel  envious  of  that  fellow  yonder !    You  will 

see." 

The  emergencies  of  warfare  had  accustomed  the  command- 
ant to  gauge  the  real  worth  of  men ;  he  admired  the  wonderful 
quickness  of  Butifer's  movements,  the  sure-footed  grace  with 
which  the  hunter  swung  him.self  down  the  rugged  sides  of 
the  crag,  to  the  top  of  which  he  had  so  boldly  climbed.  The 
strong,  slender  form  of  the  mountaineer  was  gracefully  poised 
in  every  attitude  which  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  path 
compelled  him  to  assume ;  and  so  certain  did  he  seem  of  his 
power  to  hold  on  at  need,  that  if  the  pinnacle  of  rock  on  which 
he  took  his  stand  had  been  a  level  floor,  he  could  not  have  set 
his  foot  down  upon  it  more  calmly.    He  carried  his  fowling- 
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piece  as  if  it  had  been  a  light  walking-cane.  Butifer  waa  a 
young  man  of  middle  height,  thin,  muscular,  and  in  good 
training;  his  beauty  was  of  a  masculine  order,  which  im- 
pressed Genestas  on  a  closer  view. 

Evidently  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  smugglers  who  ply 
their  trade  without  resorting  to  violent  courses,  and  who  only 
exert  patience  and  craft  to  defraud  the  government.    His  face 
wius  manly  and  sunburned.    His  eyes,  which  were  bright  as  an 
eagle's,  were  of  a  clear  yellow  color,  and  his  sharply-cut  nose 
with  its  slight  curve  at  the  tip  was  very  much  like  an  eagle's 
beak.    His  cheeks  were  covered  with  down,  his  red  lips  were 
half  open,  giving  a  glimpse  of  a  set  of  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness.    His  beard,  moustache,  and  the  reddish  whiskers, 
which  he  allowed  to  grow,  and  which  curled  naturally,  still 
further  heightened  the  masculine  and  forbidding  expression 
of  his  face.     Everything  about  him  spoke  of  strength.     He 
was  broad-chested;  constant  activity  had  made  the  muscles 
of  his  hands  curiously  firm  and  prominent.    There  was  the 
quick  intolligenee  of  a  savage  about  his  glances;  he  looked 
resolute,  fearless,  and  imperturbable,  like  a  man  accustomed 
to  put  his  life   in  peril,  and  whose  physical   and  mental 
strength  had  been  so  often  tried  by  dangers  of  every  kind, 
that  he  no  longer  felt  any  doubts  about  himself.    He  wore  a 
blouse  that  had  suifered  a  good  deal  from  thorns  and  briars, 
and  he  had  a  pair  of  leather  soles  bound  to  his  feet  by  eel- 
skin  thongs,  and   a  pair  of  torn   and  tattered  blue  linen 
breeches  through  which  his  legs  were  visible,  red,  wiry,  hard, 
and  muscular  as  those  of  a  stag.  ^^ 

"There  you  see  the  man  who  once  fired  a  shot  at  me, 
Benassis  remarked  to  the  commandant  in  a  low  voice.  "If  at 
this  moment  1  were  to  signify  to  him  my  desire  to  be  rid  of 
any  one,  he  woulu  kill  them  without  scruple.— Butifer !"  he 
went  on,  addressing  the  poacher,  "I  fully  believed  you  to  be 
a  man  of  your  word;  I  pledged  mine  for  you  because  I  had 
your  promise.  My  promise  to  the  procureur  du  roi  at  Gre- 
noble was  based  upon  your  vow  never  to  go  poaching  again, 
and  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  become  a  steady,  mdustnous 
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worker.  You  fired  that  shot  just  now,  and  here  you  are,  on 
the  Comte  de  Labranchoir's  e.*tate!  Eh!  you  miscreant? 
Suppose  his  keeper  had  happened  to  hear  you?  It  is  a  lucky 
thing  for  you  that  I  shall  take  no  formal  oofinizance  of  this 
offence;  if  I  did,  you  would  come  up  as  an  old  offender,  and 
of  course  you  have  no  gun  license!  I  let  you  keep  that  gun 
of  yours  out  of  tenderness   for  your   attachment  to  the 

weapon."  .    , 

"It  is  a  beauty,"  said  the  commandant,  who  recognized  a 

duck  gun  from  Saint  fitienne. 

The  smuggler  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Genestas  by 
wav  of  acknowledging  the  compliment. 

"Butifer,"  continued  Benassis,  "if  your  conscience  does  not 
reproach  you,  it  ought  to  do  so.  If  you  arc  going  to  begin 
your  old  tricks  again,  you  will  find  yourself  once  more  in  a 
park  enclosed  by  four  stone  walls,  and  no  power  on  earth  will 
save  you  from  the  hulks ;  you  will  be  a  marked  man,  and  your 
character  will  be  ruined.  Bring  your  gun  to  me  to-night,  I 
will  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

Butifer  gripped  the  barrel  of  his  weapon  in  a  convulsive 

clutch.  -. 

"You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  he  said ;  "I  have  done  wrong,  1 
have  broken  bounds,  I  am  a  cur.    :My  gun  ought  to  go  to  you, 
but  when  you  take  it  away  from  me,  you  take  all  that  I  have  in 
the  world.  The  last  shot  which  my  mother's  son  will  fire  shall 
be  through  my  own  head.     .     .     .     What  would  you  have? 
I  did  as  you  wanted  me.     I  kept  quiet  all  the  wintor;  but 
the  spring  came,  and  the  sap  rose.     I  am  not  used  to  day 
labor     It  is  not  in  mv  nature  to  spend  my  life  in  fattening 
fowls;  I  cannot  stoop  about  turning  over  the  soil  for  vege- 
tables, nor  flourish  a  whip  and  drive  a  cart,  nor  scrub  down 
a  horse  in  a  stable  all  my  life,  so  I  must  die  of  starvation,  1 
suppose?    I  am  onlv  happy  when  I  am  up  there,"  he  went  on 
after  a  pause,  pointing  to  the  mountains.    "And  I  have  been 
about  among  the  hills  for  the  past  week;  I  got  a  sight  ot 
a  chamois,  and  I  have  the  chamois  there,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  top  of  the  crag;  "it  is  at  your  service ;    Dear  M.  Be- 
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nassis,  leave  me  my  gun.  Listen !  I  will  leave  the  Commune, 
foi  de  Buiifcr!  I  will  go  to  the  Alps;  the  chamois-hunters 
will  not  say  a  word ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  receive  me  with 
open  arms.  I  shall  come  to  grief  at  the  bottom  of  some 
glacier;  but,  if  I  am  to  speak  my  mind,  I  would  rather  live 
for  a  couple  of  years  among  the  heights,  where  there  are  no 
governments,  nor  excisemen,  nor  gamekeepers,  nor  procureurs 
du  rot,  than  grovel  in  a  marsh  for  a  century.  You  are  the 
only  one  that  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  behind ;  all  the  rest  of 
them  bore  me !  When  you  are  in  the  right,  at  any  rate  you 
don't  worry  one's  life  out " 

"And  how  about  Louise?"  asked  Benassis.  Butifer  paused 
and  turned  thoughtful. 

"Eh!  learn  to  read  and  write,  my  lad,"  said  Genestaa; 
"cor  ->  and  enlist  in  my  regiment,  have  a  horse  to  ride,  and 
turn  .arabineer.  If  they  once  sound  'to  horse'  for  something 
like  a  war,  you  will  find  out  that  Providence  made  you  to  live 
in  the  midst  of  cannon,  bullets,  and  battalions,  and  they  will 
make  a  general  of  you." 

"Ye-es,  if  Napoleon  was  back  again."  answered  Butifer. 

"You  know  our  agrceinont,"  said  the  doctor.  "At  the  sec- 
ond infraction  of  it,  you  undertook  to  go  for  a  soldier.  I  give 
you  six  months  in  which  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  then 
I  will  find  up  some  young  gentleman  who  wants  a  substitute." 

Butifer  looked  at  the  mountains. 

"Oh!  you  shall  not  go  to  the  Alps,"  cried  Benassis.  "A 
man  like  you,  a  man  of  his  word,  with  plenty  of  good  stuff  in 
him,  ought  to  serve  his  country  and  command  a  brigade,  and 
not  come  to  his  end  trailing  after  a  chamois.  The  life  that 
you  are  leading  will  take  you  straight  to  the  convict's  prison. 
After  over-fatiguing  yourself,  you  are  obliged  to  take  a  long 
rest ;  and,  in  the  end,  you  will  fall  into  idle  ways  that  will  be 
the  ruin  of  any  notions  of  orderly  existence  that  you  have; 
you  will  get  into  the  habit  of  putting  your  strength  to  bad 
uses,  and  you  will  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands.  I  want 
to  put  voii,  in  spite  of  yourself,  into  the  right  path." 

"So  I  am  to  pine  and  fret  myself  to  death  ?    I  feel  suffo- 
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cated  whenever  I  am  in  a  town.    I  cannot  hold  out  for  more 
that  a  day,  in  Grenoble,  when  I  take  Louise  there " 

"We  all  have  our  whims,  which  we  must  manage  to  control, 
or  turn  them  to  account  for  our  neighbor's  benefit.  But  it  is 
late,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Come  to  see  me  to-morrow,  and 
bring  your  gun  along  with  you.  We  will  talk  this  over,  my 
boy.    Good-bye.    Go  and  sell  your  chamois  in  Grenoble." 

The  two  horsemen  went  on  their  way. 

"That  is  what  I  call  a  man."  said  Gcnestas. 

"A  man  in  a  bad  way,"  answered  Ronassis.     "But  what 
help  is  there  for  it?    You  heard  what  he  said.     Is  it  not 
lamentable  to  see  such  fine  qualities  running  to  waste?     If 
France  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,  Butifer  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  young  fellows  would  keep  a  whole  division  busy  in 
Maur"  nne  for  a  month ;  but  in  a  time  of  peace  the  only  out- 
lets for  his  energy  are  those  which  sot  the  law  at  defiance.    He 
must  wrestle  with  something;  whenever  he  is  not  risking  his 
neck  he  is  at  odds  with  society,  he  lends  u  helping  hand  to 
smugglers.    The  rogue  will  cross  the  Rhone,  all  by  himself, 
in  a  little  boat,  to  take  shoes  over  into  Savoy ;  he  makes  good 
his  retreat,  heavy  laden  as  he  is,  to  sotne  inaccessible  place 
high  up  among  the  hills,  where  he  stays  for  two  days  at  a  time, 
living  on  dry  crusts.    In  short,  danger  is  as  welcome  to  him  aa 
sleep  would" be  to  anybody  else,  and  by  dint  of  experience  he 
has  acquired  a  relish  for  extreme  sensations  that  has  totally 
unfitted  him  for  ordinary  life.    It  vexes  me  that  a  man  like 
that  should  take  a  wrong  turn  and  gradually  go  to  the  bad, 
become  a  bandit,  and  die  on  the  gallows.    But,  see,  captain, 
how  our  village  looks  from  here !" 

Genestas  obtained  a  distant  view  of  a  wide  circular  space, 
planted  with  trees,  a  fountain  surrounded  by  poplars  stood 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Round  the  enclosure  were  high  banks  on 
which  a  triple  line  of  trees  of  different  kinds  wore  growing; 
the  first  row  consisted  of  acacias,  the  second  of  Japanese 
varnish  trees,  and  some  young  elms  grew  on  the  highest  row 

of  all. 

"That  is  where  we  hold  our  fair,"  said  Benassis.    "That 
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i3  the  beginning:  of  the  High  Street,  by  those^two  handsome 
houses  that  I  told  you  about;  one  belongs  to  the  notary,  and 
the  other  to  the  justice  of  the  peace." 

Thev  came  at  that  moment  into  a  broad  road,  fairly  evenly 
paved  with  large  cobble-stone..  There  were  altogether  about  a 
hundred  new  houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and  almost  every 
house  stood  in  a  garden. 

The  view  of  the  church  with  its  doorway  made  a  pretty 
termination  to  this  road.    Two  more  roads  had  been  recently 
planned  out  half-way  down  the  course  of  the  first,  end  many 
new  houses  had  already  been  built  along  them     The  town- 
hall  stood  opposite  the  parsonage,  in  the  square  by  the  churchy 
As   E  riassis   went   down   the    road,    women   and   children 
and  men  who  had  just  finished  their  day's  work  promptly 
stood   in   their   doorways   to   wish   him    good-evening^   the 
men  took  off  their  caps,  and  the  little  children  danced  and 
shouted  about  his  horse,  as  if  the  animal's  good-nature  were 
as  well  known  as  the  kindness  of  its  master.    The  gladness 
was  undemonstrative;  there  was  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  all 
deep  feeling  about  it,  and  it  had  the  f^^  pervasive  power 
At  the  sight  of  this  welcome  it  seemed  to  Genestas  that  the 
doctor  had' been  too  modest  in  his  description  of  the  affection 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  district 
His  truly  was  a  sovereignty  of  the  sweetest  kind ;  a  right  royal 
sovereignty  moreover,  for  its  title  was  engraven  m  the  hearts 
of  its  subjects.    However  dazzling  the  rays  of  glory  that  sur- 
round a  man,  however  great  the  power  that  he  enjoys,  m  his 
inmost  soul  he  soon  comes  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  sentiments 
that  all  external  action  causes  for  him.     He  very  soon  sees 
that  no  change  has  been  wrought  in  him,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  and  nothing  greater  in  the  exercise  of  his  physical  facul- 
ties   and  discovers  his  own  real  nothingness.     Kings,  even 
should  thov  rule  over  the  whole  world,  are  condemned  to  live 
in  a  narrow  circle  like  other  men.    They  must  even  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  their  lot,  and  their  happiness  depends  upon 
the  personal  impressions  that  they  receive.     But  Benassis 
met  with  nothing  but  goodwill  and  loyalty  throughout  the 
district. 
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"Pray,  come  in,  sir!"  cried  Jacquotte.  "A  pretty  time  the 
gentlemen  have  been  waiting  for  you !  It  is  always  the  way ! 
You  always  manage  to  spoil  the  dinner  for  me  whenever  it 
ought  to  be  particularly  good.  Everything  is  cooked  to  death 
by  this  time " 

"Oh !  well,  here  we  are,"  answered  Benassis  with  a  smile. 

The  two  horsemen  dismounted,  and  went  of!  to  the  salon, 
where  the  guests  invited  by  the  doctor  were  assembled. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  taking  Genestas  by  the  hand,  "I  have 
the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  M.  Bluteau,  captain  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  stationed  at  Grenoble— an  old  soldier, 
who  has  promised  me  that  he  will  stay  among  us  for  a  little 

while."  ,,   ... 

Then,  turning  to  Genestas,  he  presented  to  him  a  tall,  thm, 

gray-haired  man,  dressed  in  black. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  Benassis,  "is  M.  Dufau,  the  justice 
of  the  peace  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  to  you,  and  who 
has  80  largely  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Commune." 
Then  he  led  his  guest  up  to  a  pale,  slight  young  man  of 
middle  height,  who  wore  spectack's,  and  was  also  dressed  in 
black.  "And  this  is  M.  Tonnelet,"  he  went  on,  "M.  Gravier's 
son-in-law,  and  the  first  notary  who  came  to  the  village." 

The  doctor  next  turned  to  a  stout  man,  who  seemed  to 
belong  half  to  the  peasant,  half  to  the  middle  class,  the  owner 
of  a  rough-pimpled  but  good-humored  countenwice. 

"This  is  my  worthy  colleague  M.  Cambon,"  he  went  on, 
"the  timber-merchant,  to  whom  I  owe  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  people  here.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  road  which  you  have  admired.    I  have  no  need  to  tell  you 
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the  profession  of  this  pcntlcman,"  lU-nassis  added,  turning  to 
the  curate.    "Here  is  a  man  whom  no  one  can  help  loving." 
There  was  an  irrosistiljlc  attraction  in  the  moral  beauty 
expressed  by  the  cure's  countenance,  which  engrossed  Genes- 
tas'  attention.    Yet  a  certain  harshness  and  austerity  of  out- 
line might  make  M.  Janvier's  face  seem  unpleasing  at  a  first 
glance.    His  attitude,  and  his  slight,  emaciated  frame,  bhowed 
that  he  was  far  from  strong  physically,  but  the  unchanging 
serenity  of  his  face  bore  witness  to  the  profound  inward  peace 
of  the  Christian  and  to  the  strength  that  comes  from  purity 
of  heart,    Ilcavcn  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
inextinguishable  fervor  of  charity  which  glowed  in  his  heart 
appeared  to  shine  from  them.    The  gestures  that  he  made  but 
rarely  were  simpl    and  natural,  his  appeared  to  be  a  quiet 
and  retiring  nature,  and  there  was  a  modesty  and  simplicity 
like  that  of  a  young  girl  about  his  actions.    At  first  sight  he 
inspired  respect  and  a  vague  desire  to  be  admitted  to  his 
friendship. 

"Ah!  M.  le  Maire,"  he  said,  bending  as  though  to  escape 
from  Benassis'  eulogium. 

Something  in  the  cure's  tones  brought  a  thrill  to  Genestas* 
heart,  and  the  two  insignificant  words  uttered  by  this  stranger 
priest  plunged  him  into  musings  that  were  almost  devout. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Jacquotte,  who  came  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  there  took  her  stand,  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips,  "the  soup  is  on  the  table." 

Invited  by  Benassis,  who  summoned  each  in  turn  so  as  to 
avoid  questions  of  precedence,  the  doctor's  five  guests  went 
into  the  dining-room;  and  after  tlie  cure,  in  low  and  quiet 
tones,  had  repeated  a  Bencdicitc,  they  took  their  places  at 
table.  The  cloth  that  covered  the  table  was  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  damask  linen  invented  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  by 
the  brothers  Graindorge,  the  skilful  weavers,  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  heavy  fabric  so  well  known  to  housekeepers.  The 
linen  was  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  the  thyme  that  Jacquotte  always  put  into  her  wash-tubs. 
The  dinner  service  was  of  white  porcelain,  edged  with  blue, 
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and  was  in  perfect  order.  The  decanters  were  of  the  old- 
fashioned  octagonal  kind  still  in  use  in  the  provinces,  though 
they  have  disappeared  elsewhere.  Grotesque  figures  had  been 
carved  on  the  horn  handles  of  the  knives.  These  relics  of 
ancient  splendor,  which,  nevertheless,  looked  almost  new, 
Beemed  to  those  who  scrutinized  them  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  kindly  and  open-hearted  nature  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
The  lid  of  the  soup-tureen  drew  a  momentary  glance  from 
Genestas;  he  noticed  that  it  was  surmounted  by  a  group  of 
vegetables  in  high  relief,  skilfully  colored  after  the  manner 
of  Bernard  Palissy,  the  celebrated  sixteenth  century  crafta- 
man. 

There  was  no  lack  of  character  about  the  group  of  men 
thus  assembled.  The  powerful  heads  of  Cienestas  and  Benaa- 
sis  contrasted  admirable  with  M.  Janvier's  apostolic  counte- 
nance; and  in  the  same  fashion  the  elderly  faces  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace  and  the  deputy-mayor  brought  out  the  youthful- 
nesa  of  the  notary.  Society  seemed  to  be  represented  by  these 
various  types.  ^The  expression  of  each  one  indicated  content- 
ment with  himself  and  with  the  present,  and  a  faith  in  the 
future.  M.  Tonnelet  and  M.  Janvier,  who  were  still  young, 
loved  to  make  forecasts  of  coming  events,  for  they  felt  that 
the  future  was  theirs ;  while  the  other  guests  werc  fain  rathqj. 
to  turn  their  talk  upon  the  past.  All  of  them  faced  the  things  \ 
of  life  seriously,  and  their  opinions  seemed  to  reflect  a  double 
tinge  of  soberness,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  twilight  hues 
of  well-nigh  forgotten  joys  that  could  never  more  be  revived 
for  them ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  gray  dawn  which  gave 
promise  of  a  glorious  day. 

"You  must  have  had  a  very  tiring  day,  sir  ?"  said  M.  Cam- 
bon,  addressing  the  cur^. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  M.  Janvier,  "the  poor  cretin  and  P^re 
Pelletier  were  buried  at  different  hours." 

"Now  we  can  pull  down  all  the  hovels  of  the  old  village," 
Benassis  remarked  to  his  deputy.  "When  the  space  on  which 
the  houses  stand  has  been  grubbed  up,  it  will  mean  at  lea^t 
another  acre  of  meadow  land  for  us ;  and  furthermore,  there 
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will  be  a  clear  saving  to  the  Commune  of  the  hundred  fninct 
that  it  used  to  cost  to  keep  Chautard  the  cretin." 

"For  the  next  three  years  we  ought  to  lay  out  the  hundred 
francs  in  makiug  u  siiigle-fpan  bridge  to  carry  the  lower  road 
over  the  main  stream,"  said  M.  Cambon.  "The  townsfolk 
and  the  people  down  the  valley  have  fallen  into  the  way  of 
taking  a  short  cut  across  that  patch  of  land  of  Jean  Frangois 
Pastoureau's ;  before  they  have  done  they  will  cut  it  up  in  a 
way  that  will  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  that  poor  fellow." 

"I  am  sure  that  the  money  could  not  be  put  to  a  better 
use,"  said  the  justice  of  the  peace.  "In  my  opinion  the  abuse 
of  the  right  of  way  is  one  of  the  worst  nuisances  in  a  country 
district.  One-tenth  of  the  cases  that  come  before  l'..e  court 
are  caused  by  unfair  easements.  The  rights  of  property  are 
infringed  in  thi?  way  almost  with  impunity  in  many  and 
many  a  commune.  A  respect  for  law  and  a  respic;:  for  prop- 
erty are  ideas  too  often  disregarded  in  France,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should  be  inculcated.  Many  people  think 
that  there  is  something  dishonorable  in  assisting  the  law  to 
take  its  course.  'Go  and  be  hanged  somewhere  else,'  is  a 
saying  wliich  seems  to  be  dictated  by  an  unpraiseworthy  gen- 
erosity of  feeling;  but  at  bottom  it  is  nothing  but  a  hypo- 
critical formula — a  sort  of  veil  which  we  throw  over  our  own 
selfishness.  Let  us  own  to  it,  we  lack  patriotism !  The  true 
patriot  is  the  citizen  who  is  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  laws  that  he  will  see  them  carried  out 
even  at  his  own  cost  and  inconvenience.  If  you  let  the  crim- 
inal go  in  peace,  are  you  not  making  yourself  answerable  for 
the  crimes  he  will  commit  ?" 

"It  is  all  of  a  piece,"  said  Benassis.  "If  the  mayors  kept 
their  roads  in  better  order,  there  would  not  bo  so  many  foot- 
paths. And  if  the  members  of  Municipal  Councils  knew  a 
little  better,  they  would  uphold  the  small  landowner  and  the 
mayor  when  the  two  combine  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
unfair  easements.  The  fact  that  chateau,  cottage,  field,  and 
tree  are  all  equally  sacred  would  then  be  brought  home  in 
every  way  to  the  ignorant ;  they  would  be  made  to  understand 
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that  Right  iB  just  the  samo  in  all  casfs,  whether  the  value  of 
the  property  in  (juestion  tje  Inrpe  or  small.  But  such  salutary 
changes  cannot  Iw  hrought  nhoiit  all  at  once.  They  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  population, 
which  we  can  never  completely  reform  without  the  potent  aid 
of  the  cur^s.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  you  in  any  way, 
M.  Janvier." 

"Nor  do  I  take  it  to  myself,"  laughed  the  cur^.  "Is  not 
my  heart  set  on  bringing  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  co-operate  with  your  plans  of  administration?  For  in- 
stance, I  have  often  tried,  in  my  pulpit  discourses  on  theft, 
to  imbue  the  folk  of  this  parish  with  the  very  id«'as  of  Right 
to  which  you  have  just  given  utterance.  For  truly,  God  does 
not  estimate  theft  by  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.  He  looks  at 
the  thief.  That  has  been  the  gist  of  the  parables  which  I  have 
tried  to  adapt  to  the  comprehension  of  my  parishioners." 

"You  have  succeeded,  sir,"  said  Cambon.  "I  know  the 
change  you  have  brought  about  in  people's  ways  of  looking 
at  things,  for  I  can  compare  the  Commune  as  it  is  now  with 
the  Commune  as  it  used  to  be.  There  are  certainly  very  few 
places  where  the  laborers  are  as  careful  as  ours  are  about 
keeping  the  time  in  their  working  hours.  The  cattle  are  well 
looked  after;  any  damage  that  they  do  is  done  by  accident. 
There  is  no  pilfering  in  the  woods,  and  finally  you  have  made 
our  peasants  clearly  understand  that  the  leisure  of  the  rich 
is  the  reward  of  a  thrifty  and  hard-working  life." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Genestas,  "you  ought  to  be  pretty  well 
pleased  with  your  infantry,  M.  le  Cure." 

"We  cannot  expect  to  find  angels  anjTvhere  here  below, 
captain,"  answered  the  priest.  "Wherner  there  is  poverty, 
there  is  suffering  too;  and  suffering  and  poverty  are  strong 
compelling  forces  which  have  their  abuses,  just  as  power  has. 
When  the  peasants  have  a  couple  of  leagues  to  walk  to  their 
work,  and  have  to  tramp  back  wearily  in  the  evening,  they 
perhaps  see  sportsmen  taking  short  cuts  over  ploughed  land 
and  pasture  so  as  to  be  back  to  dinner  a  little  sooner,  and  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  hesitate  to  follow  the  example? 
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And  of  those  who  in  this  way  beat  out  a  footpath  such  as  these 
gentlemen  have  iust  been  complaining  about,  which  are  the 
real  offenders,  the  workers  or  the  people  who  are  simply  amus- 
ing themselves?     lioth  the  rich  and  the  poor  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  these  davs.    Faith,  like  power,  ought  always 
to  descend  from  the  heights  above  us,  in  heaven  or  on  earth; 
and  certainly  in  our  times  the  upper  classes  have  less  faith  in 
them  than  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  God's  promise  of 
heaven  hereafter  as  a  reward  for  evils  patiently  endured. 
With  due  submission  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  deference 
to  the  views  of  my  superiors,  I  think  that  for  some  time  to 
come  we  should  be  less  exacting  as  to  questions  of  doctrine, 
and  rather  endeavor  to  revive  the  sentiment  of  religion  in 
the  hearts  of  the  intermediary  classes,  who  debate  over  the 
maxims  of  Christianity  instead  of  putting  them  in  practice. 
The  philosophism  of  the  rich  has  set  a  fatal  example  to  the 
poor,  and  has  brought  about  intervals  of  too  lo.ig  duration 
when  men  have  faltered  in  their  allegiance  to  God.     Such 
ascendency  as  we  have  over  our  flocks  to-day  depends  entirely 
on  our  personal  influence  with  them ;  is  it  not  deplorable  that 
the  existence  of  religious  belief  in  a  commune  should  lie  de- 
pendent on  the  esteem  in  which  a  single  man  is  held?    When 
the  preservative  force  of  Christianity  permeating  all  classes 
of  society  shall  have  put  life  into  the  new  order  of  things, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  sterile  disputes  about  doctrine.    The 
cult  of  a  religion  is  its  form ;  societies  only  exist  by  forms. 

You  have  your  standard,  we  have  the  cross " 

"1  should  verv  much  like  to  know,  sir,"  said  Genestas, 
breaking  in  upon  M.  Janvier,  "why  you  forbid  these  poor  folk 
to  dance  on  Sunday  ?"  , 

"W'e  do  not  quarrel  with  dancing  in  itself,  captain ;  it  is  for- 
bidden because  it  leads  to  immorality,  which  troubles  the 
peace  of  the  countryside  and  corrupts  its  manners.  Does  not 
the  attempt  to  purifv  the  si)irit  of  the  family  and  to  maintain 
the  sanctitv  of  family  ties  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil? 

"Some  irregularities  are  always  to  be  found  in  every  dis- 
trict,! know,"  said  M.  Tonnelet,  "but  they  very  seldom  occur 
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among  us.  Perhaps  there  are  peasants  who  remove  their 
neighbor's  landmark  without  much  scruple ;  or  they  may  cut 
a  few  osiers  that  belong  to  some  one  else,  if  they  happen  to 
want  some;  but  these  are  mere  peccadilloes  compared  with 
the  wrongdoing  that  goes  on  among  a  town  population.  More- 
over, the  people  in  this  valley  seem  to  me  to  be  devoutly  re- 
ligious." 

"Devout  ?"  queried  the  cur6  with  a  smile ;  "there  is  no  fear 
of  fanaticism  here." 

"But,"  objected  Cambon,  "if  the  people  all  went  to  mass 
every  morning,  sir,  and  to  confession  every  week,  how  would 
the  fields  be  cultivated?  And  three  priests  would  hardly  be 
enough." 

"Work  is  prayer,"  said  the  cur6.  "Doing  one's  duty  brings 
a  knowledge  of  the  religious  principles  which  are  a  vital  ne- 
cessity to  society." 

"How  about  patriotism  ?"  asked  Genestas. 

"Patriotism  can  only  inspire  a  short-lived  enthusiasm,"  the 
curate  answered  gravely;  "religion  gives  it  permanence.  Pa- 
triotism consists  in  a  b.  *  impulse  of  forgetfulness  of  self 
and  self-interest,  while  Cnristianity  is  a  complete  system  of 
opposition  to  the  depraved  tendencies  of  mankind." 

"And  yet,  during  the  wars  undertaken  by  the  Revolution, 
patriotism " 

"Yes,  we  worked  wonders  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution," 
said  Benassis,  interrupting  Genestas ;  "but  only  twenty  years 
later,  in  1814,  our  patriotism  was  extinct;  while,  in  former 
times,  a  religious  impulse  moved  France  and  Europe  to  fling 
themselves  upon  Asia  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury." 

"Maybe  it  is  easier  for  two  nations  to  come  to  terms  when 
the  strife  has  arisen  out  of  some  question  of  material  inter- 
ests," said  the  justice  of  the  peace;  "while  wars  undertaken 
with  the  idea  of  supporting  dogmas  are  bound  to  be  intermi- 
nable, because  the  object  can  never  be  clearly  defined." 

"Well,  sir,  you  are  not  helping  any  one  to  fish!"  put  in 
Jacquotte,  who  had  removed  the  soup  with  NicoUe's  assist- 
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ance  Faithful  to  her  custom,  Jaoquotte  herself  always 
brought  in  every  dish  one  after  another,  a  plan  which  had  its 
drawbacks,  for  it  compelled  gluttonous  folk  to  over-eat  them- 
selves, and  the  more  abstemious,  having  satisfied  their  hunger 
at  an  early  stage,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  best  part  of  the 

dinner  untouched.  ,     .    i-       * 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  cure,  with  a  glance  at  the  justice  ol 
the  peace,  "how  can  you  allege  that  religious  wars  have  had 
no  definite  aim  ?  Religion  in  olden  times  was  such  a  powerful 
binding  force,  that  material  interests  and  religious  questions 
were  inseparable.  Every  soldier,  therefore,  knew  quite  well 
what  he  was  fighting  for."  ^^ 

"If  there  has  been  so  much  fighting  about  religion,  said 
Genestas,  "God  must  have  built  up  the  system  very  perfunc- 
torily. Should  not  a  divine  institution  impress  men  at  once 
by  the  truth  that  is  in  it?" 

All  the  guests  looked  at  the  cur6. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Janvier,  "religion  is  something  that 
is  felt  and  that  cannot  be  defined.  We  cannot  know  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Almighty;  we  are  no  judges  of  the  means  He 
employs." 

"Then,  according  to  you,  we  are  to  believe  in  all  your  rig- 
maroles," said  Genestas,  with  the  easy  good-humor  of  a  soldier 
who  has  never  given  a  thought  to  these  things. 

"The  Catholic  religion,  better  than  any  other,  resolves 
men's  doubts  and  fears;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  I  might 
ask  you  if  yon  run  any  risks  by  believing  in  its  truths." 
"None  worth  speaking  of,"  answered  Genestas. 
"Good!  and  what  risks  do  you  not  run  by  not  believing? 
But  let  us  talk  of  the  worldly  aspect  of  the  matter,  which 
most  appeals  to  you.    The  finger  of  God  is  visible  in  human 
affairs;  see  how  He  directs  them  by  the  hand  of  His  vicar  on 
earth.    How  much  men  have  lost  by  leaving  the  path  traced 
out  for  them  by  Christianity!     So  few  think  of  reading 
Church  history,   that  erroneous   notions   deliberately   sown 
among  the  people  lead  them  to  condemn  the  Church ;  yet  the 
Church  has  been  a  pattern  of  perfect  government  such  as 
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men  seek  to  establish  to-day.  The  principle  of  election  made 
it  for  a  long  while  a  great  political  power.  Except  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  there  was  no  single  religious  institution  which 
was  founded  upon  liberty  and  equality.  Everything  was  or- 
dered to  this  end.  The  father-superior,  the  abbot,  the  bishop, 
the  general  of  an  order,  and  the  pope  were  then  chosen  con- 
scientiously for  their  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Church.  They  were  the  expression  of  its  intelligence, 
of  the  thinking  power  of  the  Church,  and  blind  obedience 
was  therefore  their  due.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  ways 
in  which  society  has  benefited  by  that  power  which  has 
created  modern  nations  and  has  inspired  so  many  poems,  so 
much  music,  so  many  cathedrals,  statues,  and  pictures.  I 
will  simply  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  modem 
systems  of  popular  election,  of  two  chambers,  and  of  juries 
all  had  their  origin  in  provincial  and  oecumenical  councils, 
and  in  the  episcopate  and  college  of  cardinals;  but  there  is 
this  difference, — the  views  of  civilization  held  by  our  present- 
day  philosophy  seem  to  me  to  fade  away  before  the  sublime 
and  divine  conception  of  Catholic  communion,  the  type  of 
a  universal  social  communion  brought  about  by  the  word  and 
the  fact  that  are  combined  in  religious  dogma.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  any  modern  political  system,  however  perfect 
people  may  think  it,  to  work  once  more  such  miracles  as  were 
wrought  in  those  ages  when  the  Church  was  the  stay  and 
support  of  the  human  intellect." 

'*Why?"  asked  Genestas. 

"Because,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  principle  of  election  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  a  system,  absolute  equality  among  the  elec- 
tors is  a  first  requirement ;  they  ought  to  be  'equal  quantities,' 
to  make  use  of  a  mathematical  term,  and  that  is  a  state  of 
things  which  modern  politics  will  never  bring  about.  Then, 
great  social  changes  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  some 
common  sentiment  so  powerful  that  it  brings  men  into  con- 
certed action,  while  latter-day  philosophism  has  discovered 
that  law  is  based  upon  personal  interest,  which  keeps  men 
apart.     Men  full  of  the  generous  spirit  that  watches  with 
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tender  care  over  Ihe  trampled  rights  of  the  sui?ermg  poor, 
were  more  often  found  amon?  the  nations  of  past  ages  than  m 
our  generation.    The  priesthood,  also,  which  sprang  from  the 
middle  classes,  resisted  material  forces  and  stood  between  the 
people  and  their  enemies.    But  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  Church  and  her  temporal  power,  which  seemingly  made 
her  position  vet  stronger,  ended  by  crippling  and  weakening 
her  action.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  priest  has  possessions 
and  privileges,  he  at  once  appears  in  the  light  of  an  op- 
pressor.   He  is  paid  by  the  State,  therefore  he  is  an  official: 
if  he  gives  his  time,  his  life,  his  .vhole  heart,  this  is  a  matter 
of  course,  and  nothing  more  than  he  ought  to  do;  the  citizens 
expect  and  demand  his  devotion;  and  the  spontaneous  kindli- 
ness of  his  nature  is  dried  up.    But,  let  the  priest  be  vowed 
to  poverty,  let  him  turn  to  his  calling  of  his  own  free  will, 
let  him  stay  himself  on  God  alone,  and  have  no  resource  on 
earth  but  the  hearts  of  the  faitlifiil,  and  he  becomes  once  more 
the  missionary  of  America,  he  takes  the  rank  of  an  apostle, 
he  has  all  things  under  his  feet.    Indeed,  the  burden  of  wealth 
drags  him  down,  and  it  is  only  by  renouncing  everything  that 
he  gains  dominion  over  all  men's  hearts." 

M.  Janvier  had  compelled  the  attention  of  every  one  pres- 
ent. No  one  spoke ;  for  all  the  guests  were  thoughtful.  It 
was  something  new  to  hear  such  words  as  these  in  the  mouth 

of  a  simple  cure.  i,    j.    +1, 

"There  is  one  serious  error,  M.  Janvier,  among  the  truths 

to  which  you  have  given  expression,"  said  Benassis.    "As  you 

know,  I  do  not  like  to  raise  discussions  on  points  of  general 

interest  which  modern  authorities  and  modern  writers  have 

called  in  question.    In  my  opinion,  a  man  who  has  thought 

out  a  political  system,  and  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  within 

him  the  power  of  applying  it  ir  practical  politics,  should  keep 

his  mind  to  himself,  seize  his  opportunity  and  act ;  but  if  he 

dwells  in  peaceful  obscurity  as  a  simple  citizen,  is  it  not  sheer 

lunacy  to  think  to  bring  the  great  mass  over  to  his  opinion  by 

mean's  of  individual  discussions?    For  all  that,  I  am  about  to 

argue  with  you,  my  dear  pastor,  for  I  am  speaking  before 
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jensible  men,  each  of  whom  is  accustomed  alwavs  to  bring 
his  individual  light  to  a  common  search  for  the  Vuth.     My 
ideas  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  they  are  the  outcome  of 
much  thought  caused  by  the  calamities  of  the  last  forty  years 
Jniversal  suffrage,  which  finds  such  favor  in  the  sight  of 
those  persons  who  belong  to  the  constitutional  opposition,  as 
it  IS  called,  was  a  capital  institution  in  the  Church,  because 
(as  you  yourself  have  just  pointed  out,  dear  pastor)  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  the  Church  was  composed  were  all  well 
educated,  disciplined  by  religious  feeling,  thoroughlv  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  same  system,  well  aware  of  what  they 
wanted  and  whither  they  were  going.    But  modern  Liberalism 
rashly  made  war  upon  the  prosperous  government  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  means  of  ideas  which,  sliould  they  triumph 
would  be  the  ruin  of  France  and  of  the  Liberals  themselves' 
This  IS  well  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  Loft,  who  are  merely 
endeavoring  to  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  If  (which 
Heaven  forbid)  the  middle  classes  ransrod  under  the  banner 
of  the  opposition  should  succeed  in  overthrowing  those  social 
Buperiorities  which  are  so  repugnant  to  their  vanity,  another 
struggle  would  follow  hard  upon  their  victory.    It  would  not 
be  very  long  before  the  middle  classes  in  their  turn  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sort  of  noblesse;  they  would 
be  a  sorry  kind  of  noblesse,  it  is  true,  but  their  wealth  and 
privileges  would  seem  so  much  the  more  hateful  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  because  they  would  have  a  closer  vision  of  these 
things.    I  do  not  say  that  the  nation  would  come  to  grief  in 
the  struggle,  but  society  would  perish  anew;  for  the  day  of 
triumph  of  a  suffering  people  is  always  brief,  and  involves  dis- 
orders of  the  worst  kind.    There  would  be  no  truce  in  a  des- 
perate strife  arising  out  of  an  inherent  or  acquired  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  electors.    The  less  enlightened  and  more 
numerous   portion   would   sweep    away    social    inequalities, 
thajiks  to  a  system  in  which  votes  are  reckoned  by  count  and 
not  by  weight.    Hence  it  follows  that  a  government  is  never 
more  strongly  orfranized,  and  as  a  consequenee  is  never  more 
perfect  than  when  it  has  been  established  for  the  protection 
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of  Privilege  of  the  most  restricted  kind.    By  Privilege  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  mean  the  old  abuses  by  which  certain 
rights  were  conceded  to  a  few,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  many; 
no,  I  am  using  it  to  express  the  social  circle  of  the  governing 
class.    The  governing  class  is  in  some  sort  the  heart  of  the 
State.    But  throughout  creation  Nature  has  confined  the  vital 
principle  within  a  narrow  space,  in  order  to  concentrate  its 
jwwer ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  body  politic.    I  will  illustrate  this 
thought  of  mine  by  examples.    Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  a 
hundred  peers  in  France,  there  are  only  one  hundred  causes  of 
offence.     Abolish  the  peerage,  and  all  wealthy  people  will 
constitute  the  privileged  class;  instead  of  a  hundred,  you  will 
have  ten  thousand,  instead  of  removing  class  distinctions, 
you  have  merely  widened  the  mischief.     In  fact,  from  the 
people's  point  of  view,  the  right  to  live  without  working  is 
in  itself  a  privilege.    The  unproductive  consumer  is  a  robber 
in  their  eyes.    The  only  work  that  they  understand  has  pal- 
pable results ;  thev  set  no  value  on  intellectual  labor— the  kind 
of  labor  which  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  to  them.    So 
by  multiplying  causes  of  ofEence  in  this  way,  you  extend  the 
field  of  battle;  the  social  war  would  be  waged  on  all  points 
instead  of  being  confined  within  a  limited  circle;  and  when 
attack  and  resistance  become  general,  the  ruin  of  a  country 
is  imminent.    Because  the  rich  will  always  be  fewer  m  num- 
ber, the  victory  will  be  to  the  poor  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  actual 
fighting     I  will  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  history. 

"The  institution  of  Senatorial  Privilege  enabled  the  Roman 
Republic  to  conquer  the  worid.  The  Senate  preserved  the 
tradition  of  authority.  But  when  the  eqmtes  and  the  novt 
homines  had  extended  the  governing  class  by  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Patricians,  the  State  came  to  rum.  In  spite 
of  Sylla,  and  after  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Tibenus  raised 
it  into  the  Roman  Empire;  the  system  was  embodied  in  one 
man  and  all  authority  was  centered  in  him,  a  measure  which 
prolonged  the  magnificent  sway  of  the  Roman  for  several 
centuries.  The  Eniperor  had  ceased  to  dwell  m  Rome  when 
the  Eternal  City  fell  into  the  hands  of  barbarians.    When  the 
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conqueror  invaded  our  country,  the  Franks  who  divided  the 
land  among  themselves  invented  feudal  privilege  as  a  safe- 
guard for  property.    The  hundred  or  the  thousand  chiefs  who 
owned  the  country,  established  their  institutions  with  a  view 
to  defending  the  rights  gained  by  conquest.    The  duration  of 
the  feudal  system  waa  co-e.\istent  with  the  restriction  of  Privi- 
lege.   But  when  the  leudes  (an  exact  translation  of  the  word 
gentlemen)  from  five  hundred  became  fifty  thousand,  there 
came  a  revolution.    The  governing  power  was  too  widely  dif- 
fused; it  lacked  force  and  concentration;  and  they  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  two  powers,  Money  and  Thought,  that  had 
set  those  free  who  had  been  beneath  their  rule.    So  the  victory 
over  the  monarchical  system,  obtained  by  the  middle  classes 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  number  of  the  privileged  class, 
will  produce  its  natural  effect — the  people  will  triumph  in 
turn  over  the  middle  classes.    If  this  trouble  comes  to  pass, 
the  indiscriminate  right  of  suffrage  bestowed  upon  the  masses 
will  be  a  dangerous  weapon  in  their  hands.     The  man  who 
votes,  criticises.    An  authority  that  is  called  in  question  is  no 
longer  an  authority.    Can  you  imagine  a  society  without  a 
governing  authority  ?    No,  you  cannot.    Therefore,  authority 
means  force,  and  a  basis  of  just  judgment  should  underlie 
force.    Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  think  that 
the  principle  of  popular  election  is  a  most  fatal  one  for 
modern  governments.     I  think  that  my  attachment  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  classes  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  and 
that  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  bearing  any  ill-will  towards 
them;  but  though  I  admire  the  sublime  patience  and  resigna- 
tion with  which  they  tread  the  path  of  toil,  I  must  pronounce 
them  to  be  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  government.    The  prole- 
tariat seem  to  me  to  be  the  minors  of  a  nation,  and  ought  to 
remain  in  a  condition  of  tutelage.     Therefore,  gentlemen, 
the  word  election,  to  my  thinking,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  cause 
as  much  mischief  as  the  words  conscience  and  liberty,  which, 
ill-defined  and  ill-understood,  were  flung  broadcast  among  the 
people,  to  serve  as  watchwords  of  revolt  and  incitements  to 
destruction.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  right  and  necessary  thing 
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that  the  masses  should  be  kept  in  tutelage  for  the  good  of 

society."  ,  l  j  j 

"This  system  of  yours  runs  so  clean  contrary  to  everybody's 
notions  nowadays,  that  we  have  some  right  to  ask  your  reaaona 
for  it,"  said  Genestas,  interrupting  the  doctor. 

"By  all  means,  captain." 

"What  is  this  the  master  is  saying?"  cried  Jacquotte,  as  ahe 
went  back  to  her  kitchen.  "There  he  is,  the  poor  dear  man, 
and  what  is  he  doing  but  advising  them  to  crush  the  people ! 
And  they  are  listening  to  him " 

"I  would  never  have  believed  it  of  M.  Benassis,    answered 

NicoUe.  ,     ,,  .  J 

"If  I  require  that  the  ignorant  masses  should  be  governed 
by  a  strong  hand,"  the  doctor  resumed,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"I  should  desire  at  the  same  time  that  the  framework  of  the 
social  system  should  be  sufficiently  yielding  and  elastic  to 
allow  those  who  have  the  will  and  are  conscious  of  their 
ability  to  emerge  from  the  crowd,  to  rise  and  take  their  place 
among  the  privileged  classes.    The  aim  of  power  of  every  kind 
is  its  own  preservation.    In  order  to  live,  a  government,  to-day 
as  in  the  past,  must  press  the  strong  men  of  the  nation  into 
its  service,  taking  them  from  every  quarter,  so  as  to  make 
them  its  defenders,  and  to  remove  from  among  the  people 
the  men  of  energy  who  incite  the  masses  to  insurrection.    By 
opening  out  in  this  way  to  the  public  ambition  paths  that  are 
at  once  difficult  and  easy,  easy  for  strong  wills,  difficult  for 
weak  or  imperfect  ones,  a  State  averts  the  perils  of  the  revo- 
lutions caused  by  the  struggles  of  men  of  superior  powers  to 
rise  to  their  proper  level.     Our  long  agony  of  forty  years 
should  have  made  it  clear  to  any  man  who  has  brains  that 
social  superiorities  are  a  natural  outcome  of  the  order  of 
things     They  are  of  three  kinds  that  cannot  be  questioned— 
the  superiority  of  the  thinker,  the  superiority  .  f  the  politician, 
the  superiority  of  wealth.    Is  not  that  as  much  as  to  say, 
genius,  power,  and  money,  or,  in  yet  other  words— the  cause, 
the  means,  and  the  effect  ?  But  suppose  a  kind  of  social  tabula 
rasa  every  social  unit  ijerfectly  equal,  an  increase  of  popular 
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tion  everywhere  in  the  same  ratio,  and  give  the  same  amount 
of  land  to  each  family ;  it  would  not  be  long  before  you  would 
again  have  all  the  existing  inequalities  of  fortune ;  it  is  glar- 
ingly evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  such  things  as  superi- 
ority of  fortune,  of  thinking  capacity,  and  of  power,  and  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  this  fact;  but  the  masses  will 
always  regard  rights  that  have  been  most  honestly  acquired 
as  privileges,  and  as  a  wrong  done  to  themselves. 

"The  Social  Contract  founded  upon  this  basis  will  be  a 
perpetual  pact  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not.  And  acting  on  these  principles,  those  who  benefit  by  the 
laws  will  be  the  lawmakers,  for  they  necessarily  have  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  foresee  their  dangers.  It  is 
even  more  to  their  interest  than  to  the  interest  of  the  masses 
themselves  that  the  latter  should  be  quiet  and  contented.  The 
happiness  of  the  people  should  be  ready  made  for  the  people. 
If  you  look  at  society  as  a  whole  from  this  point  of  view, 
you  will  soon  see,  as  I  do,  that  the  privilege  of  election  ought 
only  to  be  exercised  by  men  who  possess  wealth,  power,  or 
intelligence,  and  you  will  likewise  see  that  the  action  of  the 
deputies  they  may  choose  to  represent  them  should  be  con- 
siderably restricted. 

"The  maker  of  laws,  gentlemen,  should  be  in  advance  of| 
his  age.     It  is  his  business  to  ascertain  the  tendency  ofl 
erroneous  notions  popularly  held,  to  see  the  exact  direction} 
in  which  the  ideas  of  a  nation  are  tending ;  he  labors  for  the ' 
future  rather  than  for  the  present,  and  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion rather  than  for  the  one  that  is  passing  away.    But  if 
you  call  in  the  masses  to  make  the  laws,  can  they  rise  above 
their  own  level?    Nay.     The  more  faithfully  an  assembly 
represents  the  opinions  held  by  the  crowd,  the  less  it  will 
know  about  government,  the  less  lofty  its  ideas  will  be,  and 
the  more  vague  and  vacillating  its  policy,  for  the  crowd  is 
and  always  will  be  simply  a  crowd,  and  this  especially  with 
us  in  France.    Law  involves  submission  to  regulations;  man 
is  naturally  opposed  to  rules  and  regulations  of  all  kinds, 
especially  if  they  interfere  with  his  interests;  so  is  it  likely 
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I  that  the  masses  will  enact  laws  that  are  contrary  to  their  own 

/inclinations?    No. 

'  "Very  often  IcpiHlation  ought  to  run  counter  to  the  prevail- 
ing tendencies  of  the  time.  If  the  law  is  to  be  shaped  by  the 
prevailing  habits  of  thought  and  tendencies  of  a  nation,  would 
not  that  mean  that  in  Spain  a  direct  encouragement  would 
bo  given  to  idleness  and  religious  intolerance;  in  England, 
to  the  commercial  spirit;  in  Italy,  to  the  love  of  the  arts  that 
niiiy  be  the  expression  of  a  society,  but  by  which  no  society  can 
entirely  exist;  in  Germany,  feudal  class  distinctions  wou  d 
be  fostered;  and  here,  in  France,  popular  legislation  would 
promote  the  spirit  of  frivolity,  the  sudden  craze  for  an  idea, 
and  the  readiness  to  split  into  factions  which  has  always  been 

our  bane.  ^.      i    i  «, 

"What  has  happened  in  the  forty  years  since  the  electors 

took  it  upon  themselves  to  make  laws  for  France?    We  have 

something  like  forty  thousand  laws!     A  people  with  forty 

thousand  laws  might  as  well  have  none  at  all.    Is  it  likely 

that  five  hundred  mediocrities  (for  there  are  never  more  than 

.     a  hundred  great  minds  to  do  the  work  of  any  one  century), 

is  it  likely  that  five  hundred  mediocrities  will  have  the  wit  to 

rise  to  the  level  of  these  considerations?     Not  they!     Here 

is  a  constant  stream  of  men  poured  forth  from  five  hundred 

diiferent  places;  they  will  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  law  m 

divers  manners,  and  there  should  be  a  unity  of  conception 

in  the  law.  ,  , , 

"But  I  will  go  yet  further.  Sooner  or  later  an  assemWy 
of  this  kind  comes  to  be  swayed  by  one  man,  and  instead  of 
a  dvnasty  of  kings,  vou  have  a  constantly  changing  and  costly 
succession  of  prime  ministers.  There  comes  a  Mirabeau  or 
a  Danton,  a  Robespierre  or  a  Napoleon,  or  proconsuls,  or  an 
emperor,  and  there  is  an  end  of  deliberations  and  debates. 
In  fact  it  takes  a  determinate  amount  of  force  to  raise  a 
given  weight;  the  force  may  be  distributed,  and  you  may  have 
a  less  or  greater  number  of  levers,  but  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end:  the  force  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
weight    The  weight  in  this  case  is  the  ignorant  and  suflFonng 
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m«88  of  people  who  form  the  lowep*  stratum  of  society.    The 
attitude  of  aufhority  is  bound  to  be  repressivp,  and  great  con- 
centration of  the  governing  powrr  is  needed  to  neutralize  the 
♦jrce  of  a  popular  movement.    This  is  the  application  of  the 
principle  that  I  unfolded  when  I  spoke  jnst  now  of  the 
wey  in  which  the  class  privileged  to  govern  should  be  re- 
stricted.   If  this  class  is  composed  of  men  qf^abij.itj^  tfeey  will 
obey  this  natural  law,  and  compel  the  countiTto  obey.     If 
yon  coltect  a  crowH^of  mfdiocriti*^'^  together,  sooiieFor  later 
they  will  fall  under  the  dominid.i  of  a  stronger  head.     A 
deputy  of  talent  understands  the  reasons  for  which  a  govern- 
ment exists;  the  mediocre  deputy  simply  comes  to  terms  with 
force.    An  assembly  either  obeys  an  idea,  like  the  Convention 
in  the  time  of  the  Terrc/;  a  powerful  personality,  like  the 
Corps  Legislatif  under  tht  rule  of  Napoleon ;  or  falls  under 
the  domination  - !  a  system  or  of  wealth,  as  it  has  done  in  our 
own  day.     The  Republican  Assembly,  that  dream  of  some 
innocent  souls,  is  an  impossibility.    Those  who  would  fain 
bring  it  to  pass  are  either  grossly  deluded  dupes  or  would-be 
tyrants.    Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  something  ludicrous 
about  an  Assembly  which  gravely  sits  in  debate  upon  the 
perils  of  a  nation  which  ought  to  be  roused  into  immediate 
action?    It  is  only  right  of  course  that  the  people  should 
elect  a  body  of  representatives  who  will  decide  questions  of 
supplies  and  of  taxation ;  this  institution  has  always  existed, 
under  the  sway  of  the  most  tyrannous  ruler  no  less  than  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  mildest  of  princes.     Money  is  not  to  be 
taken  by  force;  there  are  natural  limits  to  taxation,  and  if 
they  are  overstepped,  a  nation  either  rises  up  in  revolt,  or 
lays  itself  down  to  die.    Again,  if  this  elective  body,  changing 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  and  ideas  of  those 
whom  it  represents,  should  refuse  obedience  to  a  bad  law  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  well  and  good.     But  to  imagine  that 
five  hundred  men,  drawn  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
will  make  a  good  law !    Is  it  not  a  dreary  joke,  for  which  the 
people  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  pay  ?    They  have  a  change 
of  masters,  that  is  all. 
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"Authority  ought  to  Im-  given  to  one  man,  he  alone  should 
have  the  task  of  making  the  laws;  and  ho  should  be  a  man 
who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  is  continually  obliged  to  sub- 
mit his  actions  to  general  approbation.     But  the  only  re- 
straints that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  exercise  of 
power,  be  it  the  power  of  the  one,  of  the  many,  or  of  the 
multitude,  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  institutions  of  a 
country.    Keligion  forms  the  only  adecjuatc  safeguard  against 
the  abuse  of  supreme  power.    When  a  nation  ceases  to  believe 
in  religion,  it  becomes  ungovernable  in  consequence,  and  its 
prince  perforce  becomes  a  tyrant.    The  Chambers  that  occupy 
an  intermediate  place  between  rulers  and  their  subjects  are 
powerless  to  prevent  these  results,  and  can  only  mitigate  them 
to  a  very  slight  extent ;  Assemblies,  as  I  have  said  before,  are 
bound  to  become  the  accomplices  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  insurrection  on  the  other.    My  own  leanings  are  towards 
a  government  bv  one  man ;  but  though  it  is  good,  it  cannot 
be  absolutely  good,  for  the  results  of  every  policy  will  always 
depend  upon  the  condition  and  the  belief  of  the  nation.     If  a 
nation  is  in  its  dotage,  if  it  has  been  corrupted  to  the  core  by 
philosophism  and  the  spirit  of  discussion,  it  is  on  the  high- 
road to  despotism,  from  which  no  form  of  free  government 
will  save  it.    And,  at  the  same  time,  a  righteous  people  will 
nearly  always  find  liberty  even  under  a  despotic  rule.    All  this 
goes  to  show  the  necessity  for  restricting  the  right  of  election 
within  very  narrow  limits,  the  necessity  for  a  strong  govern- 
ment, the  necessity  for  a  powerful  religion  which  makes  the 
rich  man  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  enjoins  upon  the  poor 
an  absolute  submission  to  their  lot.    It  is,  in  fact,  really  im- 
perative that  the  Assemblies  should  be  deprived  of  all  direct 
legislative  power,  and  should  confine  themselves  to  the  regis- 
tration of  laws  and  to  questions  of  taxation. 

"I  know  that  different  ideas  from  these  exist  in  many 
minds.  To-day,  as  in  past  ages,  there  are  enthusiasts  who 
seek  for  perfection,  and  who  would  like  to  have  society  better 
ordered  than  it  is  at  present.  But  innovations  whidh  tend  to 
bring  about  a  kind  of  social  topsy-turvydom,  ought  only  to  be 
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undertaken  by  general  consent.  Let  the  innovators  have 
patience.  When  I  renicniber  how  long  it  has  taken  Chris- 
tianity to  establish  itself;  how  many  centuries  it  has  taken 
to  briug  about  u  puri'ly  niornl  revolution  which  surely  ought 
to  have  been  accomplished  peacefully,  the  thought  of  the  hor- 
rors of  a  revolution,  in  which  material  interests  are  concerned, 
makes  me  shudder,  and  I  am  for  maintaining  existing  insti- 
tutions. 'Each  shall  have  his  own  thought,'  is  the  dictum  of 
Christianity;  'Each  man  shall  have  his  own  field,'  says  modem 
law;  and  in  this,  modern  law  is  in  harmony  with  Christianity. 
Each  shall  have  his  own  thought;  that  is  a  consecration  of 
the  rights  of  intelligence ;  and  each  shall  have  his  own  field,  ig 
a  consecration  of  the  right  to  property  that  has  been  acquired 
by  toil.  Hence  our  society.  Nature  has  based  human  life 
upon  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  social  life  is 
founded  upon  personal  interest.  Such  ideas  as  these  are, 
to  my  thinking,  the  very  rudiments  of  politics.  Religion 
keeps  these  two  selfish  sentiments  in  subordination  by  the 
thought  of  a  future  life ;  and  in  this  way  the  harshness  of  the 
confiict  of  interests  has  been  somewhat  softened.  God  has 
mitigated  the  sufferings  that  arise  from  social  friction  by  a 
religious  sentiment  which  raises  self-forgetfulness  into  a 
virtue;  just  as  He  has  moderated  the  friction  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  universe  by  laws  which  we  do  not  know.  Chris- 
tianity bids  the  poor  bear  patiently  with  the  rich,  and  com- 
mands the  rich  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  poor;  these  few 
words,  to  my  mind,  contain  the  essence  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine !" 

"I  am  no  statesman,''  said  the  notary ;  "I  see  in  a  ruler  a 
liquidator  of  society  which  should  always  remain  in  liquida- 
tion; he  should  hand  over  to  his  successor  the  exact  value  of 
the  assets  which  he  received." 

"I  am  no  statesman  either,"  said  Benassis,  hastily  inter- 
rupting the  notary.  "It  takes  nothing  but  a  little  common 
sense  to  better  the  lot  of  a  commune,  of  a  canton,  or  o!  an 
even  wider  district ;  a  department  calls  for  some  administra- 
tive talent,  but  all  these  four  spheres  of  action  are  compara- 
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tively  limited,  the  outlook  is  not  too  wide  for  ordinary  powers 
of  vision,  and  there  is  a  visible  connection  between  their  in- 
terests and  the  general  progress  made  by  the  State. 

"But  in  yet  higher  regions,  everything  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  horizon  widens,  and  from  the  standpoint  where  he  is 
placed,  the  statesman  ought  to  grasp  the  whole  situation.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  liabilities  due  ten  years  hence, 
Ml  order  to  bring  about  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  case  of  the 
department,  the  district,  the  canton,  or  the  commune;  but 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  a  statesman 
must  foresee  a  more  distant  future  and  the  course  that  events 
are  likely  to  take  for  the  next  hundred  years.  The  genius  of  a 
Colbert  or  of  a  Sully  avails  nothing,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  the  energetic  will  that  makes  a  Napoleon  or  a  Cromwell. 
A  great  minister,  gentlemen,  is  a  great  thought  written  at 
large  over  all  the  years  of  a  century  of  prosperity  and  splen- 
dor for  which  he  has  prepared  the  way.  Steadfast  persever- 
ance is  the  virtue  of  which  he  stands  most  in  need ;  and  in  all 
human  affairs  does  not  steadfast  perseverance  indicate  a 
power  of  the  very  highest  order  ?  We  have  had  for  some  time 
past  too  many  men  who  think  only  of  the  ministry  instead  of 
the  nation,  so  that  we  cannot  but  admire  the  real  statesman 
as  the  vastest  human  Poetry.  Ever  to  look  beyond  the  present 
moment,  to  foresee  the  ways  of  Destiny,  to  care  so  little  for 
power  that  he  only  retains  it  because  he  is  conscious  of  his 
usefulness,  while  he  does  not  overestimate  his  strength;  ever 
to  lay  aside  all  personal  feeling  and  low  ambitions,  so  that  he 
may  always  be  master  of  his  faculties,  and  foresee,  will,  and 
act  without  ceasing ;  to  compel  himself  to  bo  just  and  impar- 
tial, to  keep  order  on  a  large  scale,  to  silence  his  heart  that  he 
may  bo  guided  by  his  intellect  alone,  to  be  neither  apprehen- 
sive nor  sanguine,  neither  suspicions  nor  confiding,  neither 
grateful  nor  ungrateful,  never  to  be  unprepared  for  an  event, 
nor  taken  at  unawares  by  an  idea;  to  live,  in  fact,  with  the 
requirements  of  the  mas.sos  ever  in  his  mind,  to  spread  the 
protecting  wings  of  his  thought  above  them,  to  sway  them 
by  the  thunder  of  his  voice  and  the  keenness  of  his  glance; 
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seeing  all  the  while  not  '  o  details  o*  affairs,  but  the  great 
issues  at  stake — is  not  t'.  'o  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
man?  Therefore  the  iiaiis  of  the  great  and  noble  fathers 
of  nations  cannot  but  be  '.ousehold  words  for  over." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  during  which  the  guests 
looked  at  one  another. 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  army!" 
cried  Genestas.  "A  military  organization  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  real  type  on  which  all  good  civil  society  should  be  mod- 
eled; the  Sword  is  the  guardian  of  a  nation." 

The  justice  of  the  peace  laughed  softly. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  "an  old  lawyer  once  said  that  empires 
began  with  the  sword  and  ended  with  the  desk;  we  have 
reached  the  desk  stage  by  this  time." 

"And  now  that  we  have  settled  the  fate  of  the  world,  gen- 
tlemen, let  us  change  the  subject.  Come,  captain,  a  glass  of 
Hermitage,"  cried  the  doctor,  laughing. 

"Two,  rather  than  one,"  said  Genestas,  holding  out  his 
glass.  "I  mean  to  drink  them  both  to  your  health — to  a  man 
who  does  honor  to  the  species." 

"And  who  is  dear  to  all  of  us,"  said  the  cur6  in  gentle  tones. 

"Do  you  mean  to  force  me  into  the  sin  of  pride,  M. 
Janvier  ?" 

"M.  le  Cur6  has  only  said  in  a  low  voice  what  all  the  canton 
says  aloud,"  said  Cambon. 

"Gentlemen,  I  propose  that  we  take  a  walk  to  the  parson- 
age by  moonlight,  and  see  M.  Janvier  home." 

"Let  us  start,"  said  the  guests,  and  they  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  cur6. 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  barn  ?"  said  the  doctor,  laying  a  hand 
on  Genestas'  arm.  They  had  taken  leave  of  the  cure  and  the 
other  guests.  "You  will  hear  them  talking  about  Xapoleon, 
Captain  Bluteau.  Goguelat,  the  postman,  is  there,  and  there 
are  several  of  his  cronies  who  are  sure  to  draw  him  out  on 
the  subject  of  the  idol  of  the  people.  Xicolle,  my  stableman, 
has  set  a  ladder  so  that  wc  can  climb  up  on  to  the  hay;  there 
is  a  place  from  which  we  can  look  down  on  the  whole  scene. 
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dome  along,  an  up-sitting  is  something  worth  seeing,  believe 
me.  It  will  not  bo  ''i»^  first  time  that  I  have  bidden  in  the 
hay  to  overlionr  a  soldier's  tales  or  the  stories  that  peasants 
tell  among  themselves.  Wo  must  be  careful  to  keep  out  of 
sight  though,  as  these  good  folk  turn  shy  and  put  on  company 
manners  as  soon  as  they  see  a  stranger." 

"Eh !  my  dear  sir,"  said  Genestas,  "have  I  not  often  pre- 
tended to  he  asleep  so  as  to  hear  my  troopers  talking  out  on 
bivouac?    My  word,  I  once  hoard  a  droll  yarn  reeled  off  by  an 
old  quartermaster  for  some  conscripts  who  were  afraid  of 
war;  I  never  laughed  so  heartily  in  any  theatre  in  Pans.  He 
was  telling  thorn  about  the  Kotroat  from  ^loscow.     He  told 
them  that  the  army  liad  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  stood  up 
in ;  that  their  wine  was  iced ;  that  the  dead  stood  stock-still  in 
the  road  juA  wlure  they  were;  that  they  had  seen  White 
Russia,  and  that  they  currycombed  the  horses  there  with  their 
teeth;  that  those  who  were  fond  of  skating  had  fine  times  of 
it,  and  people  who  had  a  fancy  for  savory  ices  had  as  much 
as  they  could  put  away ;  that  the  women  were  generally  poor 
company ;  but  that  the  only  thing  thoy  could  really  complain 
of  was  the  want  of  hot  water  for  shaving.    In  fact,  he  told 
them  such  a  pack  of  absurdities,  that  oven  an  old  quarter- 
master who  had  lost  his  nose  with  a  frost-bite,  so  that  they 
had  dubbed  him  Xczrcstant,  was  fain  to  laugh." 

"Hush!"  said  Benassis,  "here  we  are.    I  will  go  first;  fol- 
low after  me."  . 

Beth  of  them  scaled  the  ladder  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
hay,  in  a  place  from  whence  they  could  have  a  good  view  of 
the  party  below,  who  had  not  heard  a  sound  overhead.  Little 
groups  of  women  were  clustered  about  three  or  four  candles. 
Some  of  them  sewed,  others  were  spinning,  a  good  few  of 
them  were  doing  nothing,  and  sat  with  their  heads  strained 
forward,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  an  old  peasant  who  was 
telling  a  story.  The  men  were  standing  about  for  the  uMst 
part,  or  Iving  at  full  length  on  the  trusses  of  hay.  Every 
group  >-as  absolutely  silent.  Their  faces  wore  barely  visible 
by  the  flickering  gleams  of  the  caudles  by  which  the  women 
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were  working,  although  each  candle  was  surrounded  by  a 
glass  globe  filled  with  water,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  light. 
The  thick  darkness  and  shadow  thi:t  filled  the  roof  and  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  barn  sceniod  still  further  to  diminish  the 
light  that  fell  here  and  there  upon  the  workers'  heads  with 
such  picturesque  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Here,  it  shone 
full  upon  the  bright  wondering  eyes  and  brown  forehead  of 
a  little  pea-sant  maiden;  and  there  the  straggling  beams 
brought  out  the  outlines  of  the  rugged  brows  of  some  of  the 
older  men,  throwing  up  their  figures  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  dark  background,  and  giving  a  fantastic  appearance  to 
their  worn  and  weather-stained  garb.  The  attentive  attitude 
of  all  these  people  and  the  expression  on  all  their  faces  showed 
that  they  had  given  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  pleasure 
of  listening,  and  that  the  narrator's  sway  was  absolute.  It 
was  a  curious  scene.  The  immense  influence  that  poetry  exerts 
over  every  mind  was  plainly  to  be  seen.  For  is  not  the  peasant 
who  demands  that  the  tale  of  wonder  should  be  simple,  and 
that  the  impossible  should  be  well-nigh  credible,  a  lover  of 
poetry  of  the  purest  kind  ? 

"She  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  house  at  all,"  the  peasant 
was  saying  as  the  two  newcomers  took  their  places  where  they 
could  overhear  him;  "but  the  poor  little  hurehback  was  so 
tired  out  with  carrying  her  bundle  oi  hemp  to  market,  that 
she  went  in;  besides,  the  night  had  come,  and  she  could  go 
no  further.  She  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  there,  and 
ate  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  that  she  took  from  her  wallet. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  woman  who  kept  house  for  the  brigands 
knew  nothiag  about  what  thev  had  planned  to  do  that  night, 
she  let  the  old  woman  into  th«?  house,  and  sent  her  upstairs 
without  a  light.  Our  hunchback  throws  herself  down  on  a 
rickety  truckle  bed,  says  her  j)ravt'rs,  thinks  about  her  hemp, 
and  is  dropping  oil  to  sleep.  But  before  she  is  fairly  asleep, 
she  hears  a  noise,  and  in  walk  two  men  carrying  a  lantern, 
and  each  man  had  a  knife  in  his  hand.  Then  fear  came  upon 
her;  for  in  those  times,  look  you,  they  used  to  make  pat^s  of 
human,  flesh  for  the  seigneurs,  who  were  very  fond  of  them. 
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But  the  old  woman  plucked  up  heart  again,  for  she  was  bo 
thoroughly   slirivcled    nnd  wrinkled   that   ?he  thought  they 
would  think  her  a  poorish  sort  of  diet.     The  two  men  went 
past  the  hunchback  and  walked  up  to  a  bed  that  there  was  m 
the  great  room,  and  in  which  they  had  put  the  gentleman 
with  the  big  portmanteau,  the  one  that  passed  for  a  ncgro- 
mancer.    The  taller  man  holds  up  the  lantern  and  takes  the 
gentleman  by  the  feet,  and  the  short  one,  that  had  pretended 
to  be  drunk,  clutches  hold  of  his  head  and  cuts  his  throat, 
clean,  with  one  stroke,  swish !   Then  they  leave  the  head  and 
body  King  in  its  own  blood  up  there,  steal  the  portmanteau, 
and  go  downstairs  with  it.     Here  is  our  woman  in  a  nice 
fix !     First  of  all  she  thinks  of  slipping  out,  before  any  one 
can  suspect  it,  not  knowing  that  Providence  had  brought  her 
there  to  glorifv  God  and  to  bring  down  punishment  on  the 
murderers.     She  was  in  a  great  fright,  and  when  one  is 
frightened  one  thinks  of  nothing  else.    But  the  woman  of  the 
house  had  asked  the  two  brigands  about  the  hunchback,  and 
that  had  alarmed  them.     So  back  they  come,  creeping  softly 
up  the  wooden  staircase.    The  poor  hunchback  curls  up  in  a 
ball  with  fright,  and  she  hears  them  talking  about  her  in 
whisper^. 

"  'Kill  her,  I  tell  you.' 

"  'No  need  to  kill  her.' 

"'Kill  her!' 

"  'No !' 

"Then  they  come  in.  The  woman,  who  was  no  fool,  ahuts 
her  eves  and  pretends  to  be  aslee-  She  sets  to  work  to  sleep 
like  a  child,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and  takes  to  breath- 
ing like  a  cherub.  The  man  opens  the  lantern  and  shines 
the  light  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  sleeping  old  woman- 
she  does  not  move  an  eyelash,  she  is  in  such  terror  for  her 

"  'She  is  sleeping  like  a  log;  you  can  see  that  quite  well,' 

so  savs  the  tall  one.                                          ,       ,      .  <j 

"  'Old  women  are  so  cunning!'  answers  the  short  man.     1 

will  kill  her.     We  shall  feel  easier  in  our  minds.  Besidee, 
we  will  salt  her  down  to  feed  the  niffs.' 
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*The  old  woman  hears  all  this  talk,  but  she  does  not  stir. 

"  'Oh !  it  is  all  right,  she  is  asleep,'  sa\;»  the  short  ruffian, 
when  he  saw  ttet  the  hunchback  had  not  stirrwl. 

"That  is  how  the  old  woman  saved  her  lifo.  And  she  may 
be  fairly  called  courageous;  for  it  i;;  a  fact  tliat  there  are  not 
many  girl*  here  »ho  could  have  breathed  like  cherubs  while 
they  heard  that  lalk  going  on  abr.ut  the  pigs.  Well,  the  two 
l)rigiind>  -*et  to  woric  to  lift  up  the  dead  man :  they  wrap  him 
round  ia  the  siwets  and  chuck  him  out  into  the  little  yard; 
■nd  the  old  woiinan  hears  the  pigs  scampering  up  to  eat  him, 
and  grunting.  Hon!  hon! 

"So  when  morning  comes,''  the  narrator  resumed  after  a 
pause,  "the  wotnan  gets  up  and  goes  down,  paying  a  couple 
of  smms  for  Sier  bed.  She  takes  up  her  wallet,  goes  on  just  as 
if  oething  Itad  happened,  asks  for  the  news  of  the  countryside, 
and  gets  away  in  peace.  She  wants  to  run.  Running  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  her  legs  fail  her  for  fright ;  and  lucky  it 
was  for  her  that  she  could  not  run,  for  this  reason.  She  had 
barely  gone  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  before  she  sees  one  of 
the  brigands  coming  after  her,  just  out  of  craftiness  to  make 
quite  sure  that  she  had  seen  nothing.  She  guesses  this,  and 
sits  herself  down  on  a  boulder. 

"  'What  is  the  matter,  good  woman  ?'  asks  the  short  one, 
for  it  wa6  the  shorter  one  and  the  wickeder  of  the  two  who 
was  dogging  her. 

"  'Oh !  master,'  says  she,  'my  wallet  is  so  heavy,  and  I  am 
so  tired,  that  I  badly  want  some  good  man  to  give  me  his 
arm'  (sly  thing,  only  listen  to  her !)  'if  I  am  to  got  back  to  my 
poor  home.' 

"Thereupon  the  brigand  offers  to  go  along  with  her,  and 
she  accejrts  his  offer.  The  fellow  takes  hold  of  her  arm  to  see 
if  she  is  afraid.  Not  she !  She  does  not  tremble  a  bit,  and 
walks  quietly  along.  So  there  they  are,  chatting  away  as 
nicely  as  possible,  all  about  farming,  and  the  way  to  grow 
hemp,  till  they  come  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the 
hunchback  lived,  and  the  brigand  made  off  for  fear  of  meeting 
some  of  the  sheriff's  people.  The  woman  reached  her  house 
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at  mid-day,  and  waited  there  till  her  husband  came  home; 
Bhe  thought  and  thought  over  all  that  had  happened  on  her 
journey  and  during  the  night.  The  hemp-grower  came  home 
in  the  evening.  He  was  hungry ;  something  must  be  got  ready 
for  him  to  eat.  So  while  she  greases  her  frying-pan,  and  gets 
ready  to  fry  something  for  him,  she  tells  him  how  she  sold 
her  hemp,  and  gabbles  away  as  females  do,  but  not  a  word 
does  she  say  about  the  pigs,  nor  about  the  gentleman  who 
was  murdered  and  robbed  and  eaten.  She  holds  her  frying- 
pan  in  the  flames  so  as  to  clean  it,  draws  it  out  again  to  give 
it  a  w\])e,  and  finds  it  full  of  blood. 

'"What  have  you  been  putting  into  it?'  says  she  to  her 
man. 

"  'Nothing,'  says  he. 

"She  thinks  it  must  have  been  a  nonsensical  piece  of  wo- 
maEc  fancy,  and  puts  her  frying-pan  into  the  fire  again. 
Pouf!    A  head  conies  tumbling  down  the  chimney ! 
'Oh     look !    It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  dead 
man's       id,'  says  the  old  woman.     'How  he  stares  at  me  I 
What  <•    -  he  want !' 
'"¥  ^mtist  avenge  me!'  says  a  voice. 
"  -'      it  an  idiot  you  are !'  said  the  hemp-grower.     'Always 
■nething  or  other  that  has  no  sort  of  sense  about  it ! 
all  over.' 

ikes  up  the  head,  which  snaps  at  his  finger,  and 
ut  irro  the  yard. 

a  wi*  ;  my  omelette,'  he  says,  'and  do  not  bother 
■lat.  'Tis  a  cat.' 
"  *A  car !'  -=  -  -he ;  'it  was  as  round  as  a  ball.' 
"She  pits  Duck  her  frying-pan  on  the  fire.  .  .  .  Pouff 
Down  <-t)me"  leg  this  time,  and  they  go  through  the  whole 
story  again  The  man  was  no  more  astonished  at  the  foot 
than  he  had  been  at  the  head ;  he  snatched  up  the  leg  and 
threw  it  out  at  the  door.  Before  they  had  finished,  the  other 
leg,  both  arms,  the  body,  the  whole  murdered  traveler,  in  fact, 
came  down  piecemeal.  No  omelette  all  this  time !  The  old 
hemp-seller  grew  very  hungry  indeed. 
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"*By  my  salvation!'  said  he,  'when  once  my  omelette  is 
made  we  will  see  about  satisfying  that  man  yonder.* 

"  *So  you  admit,  now,  that  it  was  a  man?'  said  the  hunch- 
back wife.  'What  made  you  say  that  it  was  not  a  head  a 
minute  ago,  you  great  worry?* 

"The  woman  breaks  the  eggs,  fries  the  omelette,  and  dishes 
it  up  without  any  more  grumbling;  somehow  this  squabble 
began  to  make  her  feel  very  uncomfortable.  Her  husband  sits 
down  and  begins  to  eat.  The  hunchback  was  frightened,  and 
eaid  that  she  was  not  hungry. 

"  'Tap !  tap !'  There  was  a  stranger  rapping  at  the  door. 

'"Who  is  tbore?' 

"  'The  man  that  died  yesterday !' 

'"Come  in,'  answers  the  hemp-grower. 

"So  the  traveler  comes  in,  sits  himself  down  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  and  says :  'Are  you  mindful  of  God,  who  gives 
eternal  peace  to  those  who  confess  His  Name?  Woman  1  You 
saw  me  done  to  death,  and  you  have  said  nothing!  I  have 
been  eate;.  by  the  pigs !  The  pigs  do  not  enter  Paradise,  and 
therefore  I,  a  Christian  man,  shall  go  down  into  hell,  all 
because  a  woman  forsooth  will  not  speak,  a  thing  that  has 
never  been  known  before.  You  must  deliver  ..le,'  and  so  on, 
and  so  on. 

"The  woman,  who  was  more  and  more  frightened  every 
minute,  cleaned  her  frying-pan.  put  on  h^r  Sunday  clothes, 
went  to  the  justice,  and  told  him  about  the  crime,  which  was 
brought  to  light,  and  the  robbers  were  broken  on  the  wheel 
in  proper  style  on  the  Market  Place.  This  good  work  accom- 
plished, the  woman  and  her  husband  always  had  the  finest 
hemp  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Then,  which  pleased  them  still 
better,  they  had  something  that  they  had  wished  for  for  a 
long  time,  to-wit,  a  man-child,  who  in  course  of  time  became 
a  great  lord  of  the  king's. 

"That  is  the  true  story  of  The  Courageous  Huttchhack 
Woman" 

"I  do  not  like  stories  of  that  sort ;  they  make  me  dream  at 
night,"  said  La  Fosseuse.  "Napoleon's  adventures  are  much 
nicer,  I  think." 
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"Come  now,  M.  Qoguelat, 


'and  I  do 


"Quite  true,"  snid  the  keeper, 
tell  us  about  the  Emperor." 

"The  evcninjr  is  too  far  gone,"  said  the  postman, 
not  care  about  cutting  short  the  story  of  a  victory." 

"Never  mind,  lot  ua  hear  about  it  all  the  same !  We  know 
the  stories,  for  we  have  heard  you  tell  them  many  a  time; 
but  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  them." 

"Tell  us  about  the  Emperor!"  cried  several  voices  at  once. 

"You  will  have  it  ?"  answered  Goguelat.  "Very  good,  but 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  sense  in  the  story  when  it  is  gone 
through  at  a  gallop.  I  would  rather  tell  you  all  about  a 
single  battle.  Shall  it  be  Champ-Aubert,  where  we  ran  out  of 
cartridges,  and  furbished  them  just  the  same  with  the  bayo- 
net?" 

"No,  the  Emperor !  the  Emperor !" 

The  old  infantry  man  got  up  from  his  truss  of  hay  and 
glanced  round  about  on  those  assembled,  with  the  peculiar 
sombre  expression  in  which  may  be  read  all  the  miseries,  ad- 
ventures, and  hardships  of  an  old  soldier's  career.  He  took 
his  coat  by  the  two  gkirts  in  front,  and  raised  them,  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  once  more  packing  up  the  knapsack  in 
which  his  kit,  his  shoes,  and  all  he  had  in  the  world  used  to  be 
stowed ;  for  a  moment  he  stood  leaning  all  his  weight  on  his 
left  foot,  then  he  swung  the  right  foot  forward,  and  yielded 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  wishes  of  his  audience.  He  swept 
his  gray  hair  to  one  side,  so  as  to  leave  his  forehead  bare,  and 
flung  back  his  head  and  gazed  upwards,  as  if  to  raise  himself 
to  the  lofty  height  of  the  gigantic  story  that  he  was  about  to 

"Napoleon,  you  see,  mv  friends,  was  bom  in  Corsica,  which 
is  a  French  island  warmed  by  the  Italian  sun ;  it  is  like  a 
furnace  there,  everything  is  scorched  up,  and  they  keep  on 
Ailling  each  other  from  father  to  son  for  generations  all  about 
nothing  at  all-'tis  a  notion  they  have.  To  begin  at  the 
beginnin'T.  there  was  something  extraordinary  about  the  thing 
from  the'"first ;  it  occurred  to  his  mother,  who  was  the  hand- 
somest woman  of  her  time,  and  a  shrewd  soul,  to  dedicate 
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him  to  God,  so  that  he  should  escape  all  the  dangers  of  in- 
fancy and  of  his  after  life;  for  she  had  dreamed  that  the 
world  was  on  fire  on  the  day  he  was  born.  It  was  a  prophecy! 
So  she  asked  God  to  protect  him.  on  condition  that  Napoleon 
should  re-establish  His  holy  religion,  which  had  been  thrown 
to  the  ground  just  then.  That  was  the  agreement ;  we  shall 
see  what  came  of  it. 

"Now,  do  you  follow  me  carefully,  and  tell  me  whether 
what  you  are  about  to  hear  is  natural. 

"It  is  certain  sure  that  only  a  man  who  had  had  imagina- 
tion enough  to  make  a  mysterious  compact  would  be  capable 
of  going  further  than  anybody  else,  and  of  passing  through 
volleys  of  grape-shot  and  showers  of  bullets  which  carried  us 
off  like  flies,  but  which  had  a  respect  for  his  head.  I  myself 
had  particular  proof  of  that  at  Eylau.  I  see  him  yet;  he 
climbs  a  hillock,  takes  his  field-glass,  looks  along  our  lines, 
and  says,  'That  is  going  on  all  right.'  One  of  the  deep  fel- 
lows, with  a  bunch  of  feathers  in  his  cap,  used  to  plague  him 
a  good  deal  from  all  accounts,  following  him  about  every- 
where, even  when  he  was  getting  his  meals.  This  fellow 
wants  to  do  something  clever,  so  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  goee 
away  he  takes  his  place.  Oh  !  swept  away  in  a  moment !  And 
that  is  the  last  of  the  bunch  of  feathers !  You  understand 
quite  clearly  that  Napoleon  had  undcrtak?n  to  keep  his  secret 
to  himself.  That  is  why  those  who  accompanied  him,  and 
even  his  especial  friends,  used  to  drop  like  nuts:  Duroc, 
Bessidres,  Lannes — men  as  strong  as  bars  of  steel,  which  he 
cast  into  shape  for  his  own  ends.  And  here  is  a  final  proof 
that  he  was  the  child  of  God,  created  to  be  the  soldier's  father ; 
for  no  one  ever  saw  him  as  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain.  He 
is  a  commandant  straight  off !  Ah  !  yes,  indeed  !  He  did  not 
look  more  than  four-and-twenty,  but  he  was  an  old  general 
ever  since  the  taking  of  Toulon,  when  he  made  a  beginning 
by  showing  the  rest  that  they  knew  nothing  about  handling 
cannon.  Next  thing  he  does,  he  tumbles  upon  us.  A  little 
slip  of  a  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  had 
neither  bread  nor  ammunition  nor  shoes  nor  clothes — a 
wretched  army  as  naked  as  a  worm. 
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« 'Friend?;  ho  Biiid,  Tirro  wo  all  arc  together.  Now,  get 
it  well  into  vour  patoB  that  in  a  fortni-htV  time  from  now 
von  will  be  the  victory.,  and  drossod  in  now  clothes;  you  shall 
all  have  Rreatooats,  strong  Raiters.  and  famous  pairs  of  ahoej; 
but,  my  children,  you  will  have  to  march  on  Milan  to  take 
them,  where  all  theoe  things  are '  «,„.„,„ 

"So  they  marehod.    The  French,  crushed  as  flat  aa  a  pan- 
cake, held  up  their  heads  again.    There  were  thirty  thousand 
of  us  tatterdemalions  against  eighty  thousand  swaggerers  of 
Germanfr-fine  tall  men  and  well  equipped;  I  can  pce  them 
vet     Then  Napoleon,  who  was  only  Bonaparte  in  those  days, 
breathed  goodness  knows  what  into  us,  and  on  we  marched 
night  and  day.    We  rap  their  knuckles  at  Montenotte ;  we 
hurry  on  to  thrash  them  at  Rivoli,  I^di,  Areola,  and  Mille- 
simo,  and  we  never  let  them  go.    The  army  came  to  have  a 
liking  for  winning  battles.    Then  Napoleon  hems  them  in 
on  all  sidef^.  these  German  generals  did  not  know  where  to 
hide  themselves  so  as  to  have  a  little  peace  and  comfort;  he 
drubs  them  soundly,  cribs  ten  thousand  of  their  men  at  a 
time  by  surrounding  them  with  fiftoon  hupdred  Frenchmen, 
whomhe  makes  to  spring  up  after  his  fashion,  and  at  last 
he  takes  their  cannon,  victuals,  money,  ammunition,  and 
everything  they  have  that  is  worth  taking;  he  pitches  them 
into'the  water,  beats  them  on  the  mountains,  snapF  it  them  m 
the  air,  gobbles  them  up  on  the  earth,  and  thrashes  them 

evervw^here.  .    .    .,,      11 

"There  are  the  troops  in  full  feather  again !    For,  look  you, 
the  Emperor  (who,  for  that  matter,  was  a  wit)  soon  sent  for 
the  inhabitant,  and  told  him  that  he  had  come  there  to  deliver 
him      Whereupon  the  civilian  finds  us  free  quarters  and 
makes  much  of  us,  so  do  the  women,  who  showed  great  dis- 
cernment.   To  come  to  a  final  end;  in  Ventose   96,  which 
was  at  that  time  what  the  month  of  March  is  now,  we  had, 
been  driven  up  into  a  corner  of  the  Pays  des  Marmottes; 
but  after  the  campaign,  lo  and  behold!  we  were  the  masters 
of  Italy,  just  as  Napoleon  had  prophesied.    And  in  the  month 
of  March  following,  in  one  year  and  in  two  campaigns,  he 
brings  us  within  sight  of  Vienna;  we  had  made  a  clean  sweep 
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of  them.  We  had  gobbled  down  three  armies  one  after  an- 
other, and  taken  the  conceit  out  of  four  Au8trian  general! ; 
one  of  them,  an  old  man  who  had  white  hair,  had  been  roasted 
like  a  rat  in  the  straw  before  Mantua.  The  kings  were  suing 
for  mercy  on  their  knees.  Peace  had  been  won.  Could  a 
mere  mortal  have  done  that  ?  No.  Ood  helped  him,  that  is 
certain.  He  distributed  himself  about  like  the  five  loaves  in 
the  Qospel,  commanded  on  the  battlefield  all  day,  and  drew 
up  his  plans  at  night.  The  sentries  always  saw  him  coming 
and  going ;  he  neither  ate  nor  slept.  Therefore,  recognizing 
these  prodigies,  the  soldier  adopts  him  for  his  father.  But, 
forward ! 

"The  other  folk  there  in  Paris,  seeing  all  this,  say  among 
themselves : 

"  'Here  is  a  pilgrim  who  appears  to  take  his  instructions 
from  Heaven  above;  he  is  uncommonly  likely  to  lay  a  hand 
on  France.  We  must  let  him  loose  ^n  Asia  or  America,  and 
that,  perhaps,  will  keep  him  quiet.' 

"The  same  thing  was  decreed  for  him  as  for  Jesus  Christ ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  give  him  orders  to  go  on  duty 
down  in  Egypt.  See  his  resemblance  to  the  Son  of  God! 
That  is  not  all,  though.  He  calls  all  his  fire-eaters  about 
him,  all  those  into  whom  he  had  more  particularly  put  the 
devU,  and  talks  to  them  in  this  way : 

"  *My  friends,  for  the  time  being  they  are  giving  us  Egypt 
to  stop  our  mouths.  But  we  will  swallow  down  Egypt  in  a 
brace  of  shakes,  just  as  we  swallowed  Italy,  and  private  sol- 
diers shall  be  princes,  and  shall  have  broad  lands  of  their  own. 
Forward !' 

"  'Forward,  l&is !'  cry  the  sergeants. 

"So  we  come  to  Toulon  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  Whereupon 
the  English  put  to  sea  with  all  their  fleet.  But  when  we  are 
on  board.  Napoleon  says  to  us: 

"  'They  will  not  see  us :  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  you 
should  know  henceforward  that  your  general  has  a  star  in  the 
sky  that  guides  us  and  watches  over  us !' 

"So  said,  BO  done.    As  we  sailed  over  the  sea  we  took  Malta, 
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by  way  of  an  orange  to  quench  his  thirst  for  victory,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  must  always  be  doing  something.  There  we 
are  in  Egypt.  Well  and  good.  Different  orders.  The 
Egyptians,  look  you,  are  men  who,  ever  since  the  world  has 
been  the  world,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  giants  to 
reign  over  them,  and  armies  like  swarms  of  ants;  because  it 
is  a  country  full  of  genii  and  crocodiles,  where  they  have  built 
up  pyramids  as  big  as  our  mountains,  the  fancy  took  them  to 
stow  their  kings  under  the  pryamids,  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh, 
a  thing  which  mightily  pleases  them  all  round  out  there. 
Whereupon,  as  we  landed,  the  Little  Corporal  said  to  us: 

"  'My  children,  the  country  which  you  are  about  to  conquer 
worships  a  lot  of  idols  which  you  must  respect,  because  the 
Frenchman  ought  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  world, 
and  fight  people  without  giving  annoyance.  Get  it  well  into 
your  heads  to  let  everything  alone  at  first ;  for  we  shall  have 
it  all  by  and  by !    And  forward !' 

"So  far  so  good.  But  all  those  people  had  heard  a  proph- 
ecy of  Xapoleon,  under  the  name  of  Kebir  Bonaberdis ;  a 
word  which  in  our  lingo  means,  'The  sultan  fires  a  shot,'  and 
they  feared  him  like  the  devil.  So  the  Grand  Turk,  Asia, 
and  Africa  have  recourse  to  magic,  and  they  send  a  demon 
against  us,  named  the  Mahdi,  who  it  was  thought  had  come 
down  from  heaven  on  a  white  charger  which,  like  its  master, 
was  bullet-proof,  and  the  pair  of  them  lived  on  the  air  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  There  are  people  who  have  seen  them,  but 
for  my  part  I  cannot  give  you  any  certain  information  about 
them.  They  were  the  divinities  of  Arabia  and  of  the  Mame- 
lukes who  wished  their  troopers  to  believe  that  the  Mahdi  had 
the  power  of  preventing  them  from  dying  in  battle.  They 
gave  out  that  he  was  an  angel  sent  down  to  wage  war  on 
Xapoleon,  and  to  get  back  Solomon's  seal,  part  of  their  para- 
phernalia which  they  pretended  our  general  had  stolen.  You 
will  readily  understand  that  we  made  them  cry  peccavi  all  the 
same. 

"Ah,  just  tell  mo  now  how  they  came  to  know  about  that 
compact  of  Napoleon's?    Was  that  natural? 
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"They  took  it  into  their  heads  for  certain  that  he  com- 
manded the  genii,  and  that  he  went  from  place  to  place  like 
a  bird  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
was  everj'where.  At  length  it  came  about  that  he  carried  off 
a  queen  of  theirs.  She  was  the  private  property  of  a  Mame- 
luke, who,  although  he  had  several  more  of  them,  flatly  re- 
fused to  strike  a  bargain,  though  'the  other'  offered  all  hia 
treasures  for  her  and  diamonds  as  big  as  pigeon's  eggs.  When 
things  had  come  to  that  pass,  they  could  not  well  be  settled 
without  a  good  deal  of  fighting;  and  there  was  fighting 
enough  for  everybody  and  no  mistake  about  it. 

"Then  we  are  drawn  up  before  Alexandria,  and  again  at 
Gizeh,  and  before  the  Pyramids.  We  had  to  march  over  the 
Bands  and  in  the  sun ;  people  whose  eyes  dazzled  used  to  see 
water  that  they  could  not  drink  and  'shade  that  made  them 
fume.  But  we  made  short  work  of  the  Mamelukes  as  usual, 
and  everything  goes  down  before  the  voice  of  Napoleon,  who 
seizes  Upper  and  Lower  Eg}'pt  and  Arabia,  far  and  wide, 
till  we  came  to  the  capitals  of  kingdoms  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted, where  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  statues 
of  all  the  devils  in  creation,  all  done  to  the  life,  and  another 
curious  thing  too,  any  quantity  of  lizards.  A  confounded 
country  where  any  one  could  have  as  many  acres  of  land  as 
he  wished  for  as  little  as  he  pleased. 

"While  he  was  busy  inland,  where  he  meant  to  carry  out 
some  wonderful  ideas  of  his,  the  English  bum  his  fleet  for 
him  in  Aboukir  Bay,  for  they  never  could  do  enough  to  annoy 
us.  But  Napoleon,  who  was  respected  East  and  West,  and 
called^'My  Son'  by  the  Pope,  and  'My  dear  Father'  by  Ma- 
homet's cousin,  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  his  revenge  on 
England,  and  to  take  India  in  exchange  for  his  fleet.  He  set 
out  to  lead  us  into  Asia,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  a 
country  where  there  were  palaces  for  halting-placos,  and  noth- 
ing but  gold  and  diamonds  to  pay  the  troops  with,  when  the 
Mahdi  comes  to  an  understanding  with  the  Plague,  and  sends 
it  among  us  to  make  a  break  in  our  victories.  Halt !  Then 
every  man  files  off  to  that  parade  from  which  no  one  comes 
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back  on  his  two  feet.  The  dying  soldier  cannot  take  Acre, 
into  which  he  forces  an  entrance  three  times  with  a  warrior's 
impetuous  enthusiasm;  the  Plague  was  too  strong  for  us; 
there  was  not  even  time  to  say  'Your  servant,  sir!'  to  the 
Plague.  Every  man  was  down  with  it.  Napoleon  alone  wa.s 
as  fresh  as  a  rose ;  ti:e  whole  army  saw  him  drinking  in  the 
Plague  without  its  doing  him  any  harm  whatever. 

"There  now,  my  friends,  was  that  natural,  do  you  think  ? 

"The  Mamelukes,  knowing  that  we  were  all  on  the  sick-list, 
want  to  stop  our  road ;  but  it  was  no  use  trying  that  nonsense 
with  Napoleon.  So  he  spoke  to  his  familiars,  who  had  tougaer 
skins  than  the  rest : 

"  'Go  and  clear  the  road  for  me.' 

"Junot,  who  was  his  devoted  friend,  and  a  first-class  fighter, 
only  takes  a  thousand  men,  and  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Pasha's  army,  which  had  the  impudence  to  bar  our  way. 
Thereupon  back  we  came  to  Cairo,  our  headquarters,  and 
now  for  another  story. 

"Napoleon  being  out  of  the  country,  France  allowed  the 
people  in  Paris  to  worry  the  life  out  of  her.  They  kept  back 
the  soldiers'  pay  and  all  their  linen  and  clothing,  left  them 
to  starve,  and  expected  them  to  lay  down  law  to  the  universe, 
without  taking  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter.  They  were 
idiots  of  the  kind  that  amuse  themselves  with  chattering  in- 
stead of  setting  themselves  to  knead  the  dough.  So  our  armies 
were  defeated,  France  could  not  keep  her  frontiers;  The 
Man  was  not  there.  I  say  The  Man,  look  you,  because  that 
was  how  they  called  him ;  but  it  was  stuff  and  nonsense,  for  he 
had  a  star  of  his  own  and  all  his  other  peculiarities,  it  was 
the  rest  of  us  that  were  mere  men.  He  hears  this  history  of 
France  after  his  famous  battle  of  Aboukir,  whore  with  a  single 
division  he  routed  the  grand  army  of  the  Turks,  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  and  jostled  more  than  half  of  them  into  the 
sea,  rrrah !  without  losing  more  than  three  hundred  of  his  own 
men.  That  was  his  last  thunder-clap  in  Egypt.  He  said  to 
himself,  seeing  that  all  was  lost  down  there,  'I  know  that  I 
am  the  saviour  of  France,  and  to  France  I  must  go.' 
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"But  you  must  clearly  understand  that  the  army  did  not 
know  of  his  departure;  for  if  they  had,  they  would  have  kept 
him  there  by  force  to  make  him  Emperor  of  the  East.    So 
there  we  all  are  without  him,  and  in  low  spirits,  for  he  was 
the  life  of  us.    He  leaves  Kleber  in  command,  a  great  watch- 
dog who  passed  in  his  checks  at  Cairo,  murdered  by  an  Egyp- 
tian whom  they  put  to  death  by  spiking  him  with  a  bayonet, 
which  is  their  way  of  guillotining  people  out  there;  but  he 
suffered  so  much,  that  a  soldier  took  pity  on  the  scoundrel  and 
handed  his  flask  to  him;  and  the  Egyptian  turned  up  his  eyes 
then  and  there  with  all  the  pleasure 'in  life.    But  there  is  not 
much  fun  for  us  about  this  little  affair.     Napoleon  steps 
aboard  of  a  little  cockleshell,  a  mere  nothing  of  a  skiff,  called 
the  Fortune,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  English,  who  were  blockading  the  place  with  vessels 
of  the  line  and  cruisers  and  everything  that  carries  canvas, 
he  lands  in  France,  for  he  always  had  the  facultv  of  taking 
the  sea  at  a  stride.    Was  that  natural?    Bah!  as' soon  as  he 
landed  at  Frejus,  it  is  as  good  as  saying  that  he  has  set  foot 
m  Paris.     Everybody  there  worships  him;  but  he  calls  the 
Government  together, 

'"What  have  you  done  to  my  children,  the  soldiers?'  he 
says  to  the  lawyers.  *You  are  a  set  of  good-for-nothings  who 
make  fools  of  other  people,  and  feather  your  own  nests  at 
the  expense  of  France.  It  will  not  do.  I  speak  in  the  name 
of  every  one  who  is  discontented.' 

"Thereupon  they  want  to  put  him  off  and  to  get  rid  of  him ; 
but  not  a  bit  of  it !  He  locks  them  up  in  the  barracks  where 
they  used  to  argufy  and  makes  them  jump  out  of  the  windows. 
Theu  he  makes  them  follow  in  his  train,  and  they  all  become 
as  mute  as  fishes  and  supple  as  tobacco  pouches.  So  he  be- 
comes Consul  at  a  blow.  He  was  not  the  man  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being;  he  kept  his  word  with  Provi- 
dence, who  had  kept  His  promise  in  earnest;  he  sets  up  re- 
ligion again,  and  gives  back  the  churches,  and  they  ring  the 
bells  for  God  and  Napoleon.  So  Crcry  one  is  satisfied :  primo, 
the  priests  with  whom  he  allows  no  one  to  meddle;  segondo. 
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the  merchant  fcilk  wlio  carry  on  their  trades  without  fear  of 
the  raiiiamus  of  the  hiw  that  had  pressed  too  heavily  on  them  ; 
teriio,  the  nohles;  for  people  had  fallen  into  an  unfortunate 
hahit  of  puttin;,'  them  to  death,  and  he  puts  a  stop  to  this. 

"But  there  were  enemies  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  and 
he  was  not  the  one  to  <jo  to  sleep  after  mess ;  and  his  eyes,  look 
you,  traveled  all  over  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  a  man's  face. 
The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  turn  up  in  Italy;  it  was  just  as 
if  he  had  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  the  sight  of  him 
was  enough ;  they  gulp  down  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  like 
a  whale  swallowing  gudgeons!  Haouf!  The  French  Vic- 
tories blew  their  trumpets  so  loud  that  the  whole  world  could 
hear  the  noise,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

"  'We  will  not  keep  on  at  this  game  any  longer !'  say  the 
Germans. 

"  'That  is  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing,'  say  the  others. 

"Here  is  the  upshot.  Europe  shows  the  white  feather, 
England  knuckles  under,  general  peace  all  round,  and  kings 
and  peoples  pretending  to  embrace  each  other.  While  then 
and  there  the  Emperor  hits  on  the  idea  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.     There's  a  fine  thing  if  you  like! 

"He  BiHike  to  the  whole  army  at  Boulogne.  'In  France,'  so 
he  said,  'every  man  is  brave.  So  the  civilian  who  does  glori- 
ously shall  be  the  soldier's  sister,  the  soldier  shall  be  his 
brother,  and  both  shall  stand  together  beneath  the  flag  of 
honor.' 

"By  the  time  that  the  rest  of  us  who  were  away  down  there 
in  Egypt  had  come  back  again,  ever}'thing  was  changed.  We 
had  seen  him  last  as  a  general,  and  in  no  time  we  find  that  he 
is  Emperor!  And  when  this  was  settled  ^and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  every  one  was  satisfied)  there  was  a  holy  ceremony 
such  as  never  was  seen  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Faith, 
France  gave  herself  to  him,  like  a  handsome  girl  to  a  lancer, 
and  the  Pope  and  all  his  cardinals  in  robes  of  red  and  gold 
come  across  the  Alps  on  purpose  to  anoint  him  before  the 
army  and  the  people,  who  clap  their  hands. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  keep 
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back  from  you.  While  he  was  in  Egypt,  in  the  desert  not  far 
away  from  Syria,  the  Red  Man  had' appeared  to  him  on  the 
mountain  of  Moses,  in  order  to  say,  'Everythinp  is  going  on 
well.'  Then  again,  on  the  eve  of  the  victory  at  Marengo,  the 
Red  Man  springs  to  his  feot  in  front  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
second  time,  and  says  to  him : 

"  'You  shall  see  the  worid  at  your  feet ;  you  shall  be  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  master  of  Holland,  ruler 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  protector  of 
Germany,  saviour  of  Poland,  first  eagle  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

"That  Red  Man,  look  you,  was  a  notion  of  his  own,  who 
ran  on  errands  and  carried  messages,  so  manv  people  say,  be- 
tween him  and  his  star.  I  iiiy.>^elf  have  iicvc'r  k'licved  "that; 
but  the  Red  Man  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fact.  Xapoleon  himself 
spoke  of  the  Red  Man  who  lived  up  in  the  roof  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  who  used  to  come  to  him,  he  said,  in  moments  of 
trouble  and  difficulty.  So  on  the  night  after  his  coronation 
Napoleon  saw  him  for  the  third  time,  and  they  talked  over  a 
lot  of  things  together. 

"Then  the  Emperor  goes  straight  to  Milan  to  have  himself 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  and  then  came  the  real  triumph  of  the 
soldier.  For  every  one  who  could  write  became  an  officer 
forthwith,  and  pensions  and  gifts  of  duchies  poured  down  in 
showers.  There  were  fortunes  for  the  staff  that  never  cost 
France  a  penny,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  as  good  as  an 
annuity  for  the  rank  and  file;  I  still  draw  my  pension  on  the 
strength  of  it.  In  short,  here  were  armies  provided  for  in 
a  way  that  had  never  been  seen  before!  But  the  Eniperor, 
who  knew  that  he  was  to  be  Emperor  over  everybody,  and  not 
only  over  the  army,  bethinks  himself  of  the  bourgeois,  and 
sets  them  to  build  fairy  monuments  in  places  that  had  been 
as  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand  till  then.  Suppose,  now, 
that  you  are  coming  out  of  Spain  and  on  the  wcy  to  Berlin ; 
well,  you  would  see  triumphal  arches,  and  in  the  sculpture 
upon  them  the  common  soldiers  are  done  every  bit  as  beauti- 
fully as  the  generals  1 
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**In  two  or  three  years  Napoleon  fills  his  cellars  with  gold, 
makes  bridges,  palaces,  roads,  scholars,  festivals,  laws,  fleets, 
and  harbors;  he  spends  millions  on  millions,  ever  so  much, 
and  ever  so  much  more  to  it,  so  that  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  could  have  paved  the  whole  of  France  with  five-franc 
pieces  if  the  fancy  had  taken  him ;  and  all  this  without  put- 
ting any  taxes  on  you  people  here.  So  when  he  was  com- 
fortably seated  on  his  throne,  and  so  thoroughly  the  master 
of  the  situation,  that  all  Europe  was  waiting  for  leave  to  do 
anything  for  him  that  he  might  happen  to  want;  as  he  had 
four  brothers  and  throe  sisters,  he  said  to  us,  just  as  it  might 
be  by  way  of  conversation,  in  the  order  of  the  day : 

"'Children,  is  it  fitting  that  your  Emperor's  relations 
ehould  beg  their  bread?  No;  I  want  them  all  to  be  lumi- 
naries, like  me  in  fact!  Therefore,  it  is  urgently  necessary 
to  conquer  a  kingdom  for  each  one  of  them,  so  that  the  French 
nation  may  be  masters  everywhere,  so  that  the  Guard  may 
make  the  whole  earth  tremble,  and  France  may  spit  wherever 
she  likes,  and  every  nation  shall  say  to  her,  as  it  is  written 
on  my  coins,  "God  protects  you." ' 

"  'All  right !'  answers  the  army,  *we  will  fish  up  kingdoms 
for  you  with  the  bayonet.' 

"Ah !  there  was  no  backing  out  of  it,  look  you !  If  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  conquer  the  moon,  we  should  have 
had  to  put  everything  in  train,  pack  our  knapsacks,  and 
scramble  up ;  luckily,  he  had  no  wish  for  that  excursion.  The 
kings  who  were  used  to  the  comforts  of  a  throne,  of  course, 
objected  to  be  lugged  off,  so  we  had  marching  orders.  We 
march,  we  get  there,  and  the  earth  begins  to  shake  to  its 
centre  again.  What  times  they  were  for  wearing  out  men 
and  shoe-leather!  And  the  hard  knocks  that  they  gave  us! 
Only  Frenchmen  could  have  stood  it.  But  you  are  not  ig- 
norant that  a  Frenchman  is  a  born  philosopher;  he  knows 
that  he  must  die  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later.  So  we  used 
to  die  without  a  word,  because  we  had  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  Emperor  do  this  on  the  maps." 

Here  the  soldier  swung  quickly  round  on  one  foot,  so  as 
to  trace  a  circle  on  the  bam  floor  with  the  other. 
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*'  There,  that  shall  be  a  kingdom,'  he  used  to  say,  and  it 
was  a  kingdom.    What  fine  times  they  were!     Colonels  be- 
came generals  whilst  you  were  looking' at  them,  generals  be- 
came marshals  of  France,  and  marshals  became  kings.   There 
is  one  of  them  still  left  on  his  feet  to  koep  Europe  in  mind 
of  those  days,  Gascon  though  he  may  br,  and  a  traitor  to 
France  that  he  might  keep  his  crown";  and  he  did  not  blush 
for  his  shame,  for,  after  all,  a  crown,  look  you,  is  made  of 
gold.    The  very  sappers  and  miners  who  knew  how  fo  read 
became  great  nobles  in  the  same  way.    And  I  who  am  telling 
you  all  this  have  seen  in  Paris  eleven  kings  and  a  crowd  of 
princes  all  round  about  Napoleon,  like  ravs  about  the  sun! 
Keep  this  well  in  your  minds,  that  as  every  soldier  stood  a 
chance  of  having  a  throne  of  his  own  (provided  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  it),  a  corporal  of  the  Guard  was  by  way  of 
being  a  sight  to  see,  and  they  gaped  at  him  as  he  went  by ;  for 
every  one  came  by  his  share  after  a  victor)-,  it  was  made  per- 
fectly clear  in  the  bulletin.  And  what  battles  they  were !  Aus- 
terlitz,  where  the  army  was  manoeuvred  as  if  it  had  been  a  re- 
view; Eylau,  where  the  Russians  were  drowned  in  a  lake,  just 
as  if  Napoleon  had  breathed  on  them  and  blown  them  in; 
Wagram,  where  the  fighting  was  kept  up  for  three  whole  days 
without  flinching.    In  short,  there  were  as  many  battles  as 
there  are  saints  in  the  calendar. 

"Then  it  was  made  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  Napoleon 
bore  the  Sword  of  God  in  his  scabbard.  He  had  a  regard 
for  the  soldier.  He  took  the  soldier  for  his  child.  He  was 
anxious  that  you  should  have  shoes,  shirts,  greatcoats,  bread, 
and  cartridges ;  but  he  kept  up  his  majesty,  too,  for  reigning 
was  his  own  particular  occupation.  But,  all  the  same,  a  ser- 
geant, or  even  a  common  soldier,  could  go  up  to  him  and 
call  him  'Emperor,'  just  as  you  might  say  'My  good  friend' 
to  me  at  times.  And  he  would  give  an  answer  to  anything 
you  put  before  him.  He  used  to  sleep  on  the  snow  just  like 
the  rest  of  us — in  short,  he  looked  almost  like  an  ordinary 
man;  but  I  who  am  telling  you  all  these  things  have  seen 
him  myself  with  the  grape-shot  whizzing  about  his  ears,  no 
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more  put  out  by  it  than  you  arc  at  this  moment ;  never  mov- 
ing a  limb,  watching  through  his  field-glass,  always  looking 
after  his  buf-iness;  so  we  stood  our  ground  likewise,  as  eool 
and  calm  as  John  the  Baptist.  I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it; 
but  whenever  he  spoke,  a  something  in  his  words  made  our 
hearts  burn  within  us;  and  just  to  let  him  see  that  we  were 
his  children,  and  that  it  was  not  in  us  to  shirk  or  flinch,  we 
used  to  walk  just  as  usual  right  up  to  the  sluts  of  cannon 
that  were  belching  smoke  and  vomiting  battalions  of  balls, 
and  never  a  man  would  so  much  as  pay,  'Tjook  out !'  It  was 
a  something  that  made  dying  men  raise  their  heads  to  salute 
hira  and  cry,  'Long  live  the  Emperor!' 

"Was  that  natural  ?  Would  you  have  done  this  for  a  mere 
man? 

"Thereupon,  having  fitted  up  all  his  family,  and  thinp 
having  so  turned  out  that  the  Empress  Josephine  (a  good 
woman  for  all  that)  had  no  children,  he  was  obliged  to  part 
company  witli  her,  although  he  loved  her  not  a  little.  But  he 
must  have  children,  for  reasons  of  State.  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  when  they  hoard  of  his  difficulty,  squabbled 
among  themselves  as  to  who  should  find  him  a  wife.  He 
married  an  Austrian  princess,  so  they  say,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ca?sars,  a  man  of  antiquity  whom  everybody  talks 
about,  not  only  in  our  country,  where  it  is  said  that  most 
things  were  his  doing,  but  also  all  over  Europe.  And  so  cer- 
tain sure  is  that,  that  I  who  am  talking  to  you  have  been 
myself  across  the  Danube,  where  I  saw  the  ruius  of  a  bridge 
built  by  that  man ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  some  connec- 
tion of  Napoleon's  at  Bome,  for  the  Emperor  claimed  succes- 
sion there  for  his  son. 

"So,  after  his  wedding,  which  was  a  holiday  for  the  whole 
world,  and  when  they  let  the  people  off  their  taxes  for  ten 
years  to  come  (though  they  had  to  pay  them  just  the  same 
after  all,  because  the  excisemen  took  no  notice  of  the  procla- 
mation)— after  his  wedding,  I  say,  his  wife  had  a  child  who 
was  King  of  Bome;  a  child  was  born  a  Kin<f  while  his  father 
was  alive,  a  thing  that  had  never  been  seen  in  the  world  be- 
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fore!  That  day  a  balloon  Bot  out  from  Paris  to  carry  the 
news  to  Rome,  and  went  all  the  way  in  one  day.  There,  now! 
Is  there  one  of  you  who  will  stand  me  out  that  there  wa§ 
nothing  supernatural  in  that?  No,  it  was  decreed  on  high. 
And  the  mischief  take  those  who  will  not  allow  that  it  was 
wafted  over  by  God  Himself,  so  aa  to  add  to  the  honor  and 
glor>-  of  France ! 

"But  there  was  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  friend  of  our  Em- 
peror's who  was  put  out  because  he  had  not  married  a  Rus- 
sian lady.  So  the  Russian  backs  up  our  enemies  the  English; 
for  there  had  always  been  something  to  prevent  Napoleon 
from  putting  a  spoke  in  their  wheel.  Clearly  an  end  must 
be  made  of  fowl  of  that  feather.  Napoleon  is  vexed,  and  he 
eays  to  us : 

"  'Soldiers !  You  have  been  the  masters  of  every  capital  in 
Europe,  except  Moscow,  which  is  allied  to  England.  So.  in 
order  to  conquer  London  and  India,  which  b<>long8  to  them 
in  London,  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  go  to  Mob- 
cow.' 

'Thereupon  the  greatest  army  that  ever  wore  gaiters,  and 
left  its  footprints  all  over  the  globe,  is  brought  together,  and 
drawn  up  with  such  peculiar  cleverness,  that  the  Emperor 
passed  a  million  of  men  in  review,  nil  in  a  single  day. 

"'Hourra!'  cry  the  Russians,  and  there  is  all  Russia  as- 
sembled, a  lot  of  brutes  of  Cossacks  that  you  never  can  come 
up  with !  It  was  country  against  country',  a  general  stramash ; 
we  had  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  'It  wa.s  all  Asia  against 
Europe,'  as  the  Red  Man  had  said  to  Napoleon.  'All  right,' 
Napoleon  had  answered,  'I  shall  be  ready  for  them.' 

"And  there,  in  fact,  were  all  the  kings  who  came  to  lick 
Napoleon's  hand.  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Po- 
land, and  Italy,  all  speaking  us  fair  and  going  along  with 
us ;  it  was  a  fine  thing !  The  Eagles  had  never  cooed  before 
as  they  did  on  parade  in  those  days,  when  they  were  reared 
above  all  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Poles 
could  not  contain  their  joy  because  the  Emperor  had  a  notion 
of  setting  up  their  kingdom  again ;  and  ever  since  Poland  and 
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Fr.inoft  have  nlwnyg  been  like  brothers.    In  short,  the  army 
nhouts,  'RuHHia  shall  bo  ours!' 

"W(!  crosti  the  frontiers,  ail  the  lot  of  us.  We  march  and 
better  iiinrch.  hut  never  a  Russian  do  we  sec.  At  last  all 
our  wntch-dogs  are  encamped  at  Borodino.  That  was  where 
I  reooivi'd  the  Cross,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  was  a 
cursed  battle.  The  Emperor  was  not  easy  in  his  mind;  he 
had  seen  the  Red  Man,  who  said  to  him,  'My  child,  yon  are 
going  a  little  too  fast  for  your  feet;  you  will  run  short  of 
meu,  and  your  friends  will  play  you  false.' 

"Thereupon  the  Emperor  proposes  a  treaty.  But  before 
he  signs  it,  he  says  to  us: 

"'I..et  us  give  these  Russians  a  drubbing!' 

"  'AH  right !'  cried  the  army. 

"  'Forward !'  say  the  sergeants. 

"My  clothes  were  all  falling  to  pieces,  my  shoes  were  worn 
out  with  trapczing  over  those  roads  out  there,  which  are  not 
good  going  at  all.  But  it  is  all  one.  'Since  here  is  the  last 
of  the  row,'  said  I  to  myself,  'I  mean  to  get  all  I  can  out 
of  it.' 

"We  were  posted  before  the  great  ravine;  we  had  seats  in 
the  front  row.  The  signal  is  given,  and  seven  hundred  guna 
begin  a  conversation  fit  to  make  the  blood  spirt  from  your 
ears.  One  should  give  the  devil  his  due,  and  the  Russians 
let  themselves  be  cut  in  pieces  just  like  Frenchmen;  they 
did  not  give  way,  and  we  made  no  advance. 

*'  'Forward !'  is  the  cry ;  'here  is  the  Emperor !' 

"So  it  was.  He  rides  past  us  at  a  gallop,  and  makes  a 
sign  to  us  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  our  carrying  the  re- 
doubt. He  puts  fresh  heart  into  us;  we  rush  forward,  I  am 
the  first  man  to  reach  the  gorge.  Ah!  mon  Dieu!  how  they 
fell,  colonels,  lieutenants,  and  common  soldiers,  all  alike! 
There  were  s  loes  to  fit  up  those  who  had  none,  and  epaulettes 
for  the  knowing  fellows  that  knew  how  to  write.  .  .  . 
Victory  is  the  cry  all  along  the  line !  And,  upon  my  word, 
there  wore  twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  lying  on  the 
fiela.    No  more,  I  assure  you !    Such  a  thing  was  never  seen 
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before;  it  wa»  just  llko  a  field  when  the  corn  i^  cut.  with  a 
man  lying  there  for  every  ear  of  wheat.  That  ooljcrod  the 
rest  of  ng.  The  Man  comca.  and  we  make  a  eircle  round 
iilMJiil  him.  iind  he  coaxes  us  round  (for  he  could  be  vcrv  nice 
when  he  chose),  and  j^orauadea  us  to  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
I)hny.  when  we  were  as  hunjrry  as  hunters.  Then  our  con- 
soler distributes  the  Crosses  of  the  Ix-pion  of  Honor  himself, 
salutes  the  dcnd.  and  says  to  us.  'On  to  Moscow!' 

"  'To  Moscow,  80  be  it,'  says  the  army. 

"We  take  Moscow.  What  do  the  Russians  do  hut  Bet  fire 
to  their  city!  There  was  a  blaze,  two  leagues  of  bonfire  that 
burned  for  two  days!  The  buildinps  fell  almut  our  ears  like 
slates,  and  molten  lead  and  iron  came  down  in  showers;  it 
was  really  horrible:  it  v.as  a  lij:ht  to  see  our  sorrows  by,  I 
can  tell  you !  The  Emperor  said,  'There,  that  is  enough  of 
this  sort  of  thing;  all  my  men  shall  stay  here.' 

"We  amuse  ourselves  for  a  bit  by  rccrnitinjj  and  rep.airing 
our  frames,  for  we  really  were  much  fatigued  by  the  cam- 
paign. We  take  away  with  us  a  gold  cross  from  the  top  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  every  soldier  had  a  little  fortune.  But  on 
the  way  back  the  winter  came  down  on  us  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  a  matter  which  the  learned  (like  a  set  of  fools) 
have  never  sufficiently  explained ;  and  we  are  nipped  with  the 
cold.  We  were  no  longer  an  army  after  that,  do  you  under- 
stand ?  There  was  an  end  of  generals  and  even  of  the  ser- 
geants; hunger  and  misery  took  the  command  instead,  and 
all  of  us  were  absolutely  equal  under  their  reign.  All  we 
thought  of  was  how  to  get  back  to  France :  no  one  stooped  to 
pick  up  his  pun  or  his  money;  ever>-  one  walked  straight  be- 
fore him,  and  armed  himself  as  he  thought  fit,  and  no  one 
cared  about  glory. 

"The  Emperor  saw  nothing  of  his  star  all  the  time,  for  the 
weather  was  so  bad.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  heaven.  Poor  man.  how  bad  he  felt  when  he 
saw  his  Eagles  flying  \.ith  their  backs  turned  on  victory! 
That  was  really  too  rough !  Well,  the  next  thing  is  the 
Beresina.    And  here  and  now,  my  friends,  any  one  can  as- 
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Bure  you  on  his  honor,  and  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  never, 
no,  never  since  there  have  been  men  on  earth,  never  in  this 
world  has  there  been  seen  such  a  fricasse  of  an  army,  caissons, 
transports,  artillery  and  all,  in  such  snow  as  that  and  under 
such  a  pitiless  sky.  It  was  so  cold  that  you  burned  your  hand 
on  the  barrel  of  your  gun  if  you  happened  to  touch  it.  There 
it  was  that  the  pontooners  sav^d  the  army,  for  the  pontooners 
stood  firm  at  their  posts ;  it  was  there  that  Gondrin  behaved 
like  a  hero,  and  he  is  the  sole  survivor  of  all  the  men  who 
were  dogged  enough  to  stand  in  the  river  so  as  to  build  the 
bridges  on  which  the  army  crossed  over,  and  so  escaped  the 
Eussians,  who  still  respected  the  Grand  Army  on  account  of 
its  past  victories.  And  Gondrin  is  an  accomplished  soldier," 
he  went  on,  pointing  to  his  friend,  who  was  gazing  at  him 
with  the  rapt  attention  peculiar  to  deaf  people,  "a  distin- 
guished soldier  who  deserves  to  have  your  very  highest  es- 
teem. 

"I  saw  the  Emperor  standing  by  the  bridge,"  he  we^.t  on, 
"and  never  feeling  the  cold  at  all.  Was  that,  again,  a  natural 
thing  ?  2e  was  looking  on  at  the  loss  of  his  treasures,  of 
his  friends,  and  those  who  had  fought  with  him  in  Egypt. 
Bah !  there  was  an  end  of  evorj-thing.  Women  and  wagons 
and  guns  were  all  engulfed  and  swallowed  up,  everything 
went  to  wreck  and  ruin.  A  few  of  the  bravest  among  us 
saved  the  Eagles,  for  the  Eagles,  look  you,  meant  France, 
and  all  the  rest  of  you;  it  was  the  civil  and  military  honor 
of  France  that  was  in  our  keeping,  there  must  be  no  spot  on 
the  honor  of  France,  and  the  cold  could  never  make  her  bow 
her  head.  There  was  no  getting  warm  except  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Emperor ;  for  whenever  he  was  in  danger  we 
hurried  up,  all  frozen  as  we  were — we  who  would  not  stop  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  a  fallen  friend. 

"They  say,  too,  that  he  shed  t^ars  of  a  night  over  his  poor 
family  of  soldiers.  Only  he  and  Frenchmen  could  have  pulled 
themselves  out  of  such  a  plight;  but  we  did  pull  ourselves 
out,  tho"gh,  as  I  am  telling  you,  it  was  with  loss,  ay,  and 
heavy  loss.  The  Allies  had  eaten  up  all  our  provisions ;  every- 
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body  began  to  betray  him,  just  as  the  Rod  Man  had  foretold. 
The  rattle-pates  in  Paris,  who  had  kept  quiet  ever  since  the 
Imperial  Guard  had  been  established,  \hink  that  he  is  dead, 
and  hatch  a  conspiracy.    They  set  to  work  in  the  Home  Of- 
fice to  overturn  the  Emperor.      These  things  come  to  hig 
knowledge  and  worry  him ;  he  says  to  us  at  parting,  *Good- 
bye,  children ;  keep  to  your  posts,  I  will  come  back  again.' 
•      "Bah !    Those  generals  of  his  lose  their  heads  at  once ;  for 
when  he  was  away,  it  was  not  like  the  same  thing.    The  mar- 
shals fall  out  among  themselves,  and  make  blunders,  as  was 
only  natural,  for  Napoleon  in  his  kindness  had  fed  them  on 
gold  till  they  had  grown  as  fat  as  butter,  and  they  had  no 
mind  to  march.     Troubles  came  of  this,  for  many'  of  them 
stayed  inactive  in  garrison  towns  in  the  rear,  without  at- 
tempting to  tickle  up  the  backs  of  the  enemy  behind  us,  and 
we  were  being  driven  back  on  France.    But  Napoleon  comes 
back  among  us  with  fresh  troops;  conscripts  they  were,  and 
famous  conscripts  too;  he  had  put  some  thorough  notions 
of  discipline  into  them— the  whelps  were  good  to  set  their 
teeth  in  anybody.     He  had  a  bourgeois  guard  of  honor  too, 
and  fine  troops  they  were!     They  melted  away  like  butter 
on  a  gridiron.    We  may  put  a  bold  front  on  it,  but  every- 
thing 18  against  us,  although  the  army  still  performs  prodigies 
of  v-alor.     Whole   nations  fought   against   nations  in   tre- 
mendous battles,  at  Dresden,  Lutzen,  and  Bautzen,  and  then 
it  was  that  France  showed  extraordinary  heroism,  for  you 
must  all  of  you  bear  in  mind  that  in  those  times  a  stout 
grenadier  only  lasted  8i.\  months. 

"We  always  won  the  day,  but  the  English  were  always  on 
our  tra-k,  putting  nonsense  into  other  nations'  heads,  and 
stirring  them  up  to  revolt.  In  short,  we  cleared  a  way 
through  all  these  mobs  of  nations;  for  wherever  the  Emperor 
appeared,  we  made  a  passage  for  him;  for  on  the  land  as  on 
the  sea,  whenever  he  said,  'I  wish  to  go  forward,'  we  made 
the  way. 

"There  comes  a  final  end  to  it  at  last.  We  are  back  in 
France;  and  in  spite  of  the  bitter  weather,  it  did  one's  heart 
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good  to  breathe  one's  native  air  again,  it  set  up  many  a  poor 
fellow;  and  as  for  me,  it  put  new  life  into  me,  1  can  tell  you. 
But  it  was  a  ([uostion  all  at  once  of  defend in<(  France,  our 
fair  land  of  France.  All  Europe  was  up  in  arms  against  us; 
they  took  it  in  bad  part  that  we  had  tried  to  keep  the  Russians 
in  order  by  driving  them  back  within  their  own  borders,  so 
that  they  should  not  gobble  us  up,  for  those  Northern  folk 
have  a  strong  liking  for  eating  up  the  men  of  the  South, 
it  is  a  habit  they  have ;  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  of  them 
from  several  generals. 

"So  the  Emperor  finds  his  own  father-in-law,  his  friends 
whom  he  had  made  crowned  kings,  and  the  rabble  of  princes 
to  whom  he  had  given  back  their  thrones,  were  all  against 
him.  Even  Frenchmen  and  allies  in  our  own  ranks  turned 
against  us,  by  orders  from  liigh  quarters,  as  at  Leipsic.  Com- 
mon soldiers  would  hardly  be  capable  of  such  abominations; 
yet  these  princes,  as  they  called  themselves,  broke  their  words 
three  times  a  day!  The  next  thing  they  do  is  to  invade 
France.  Wherever  our  Emperor  sliows  his  lion's  face,  the 
enemy  beats  a  retreat ;  he  worked  more  miracles  for  the  de- 
fence of  France  than  he  had  ever  wrought  in  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  the  East,  Spain,  Europe,  and  Russia ;  he  has  a  mind 
to  bury  every  foreigner  in  French  soil,  to  give  them  a  respect 
for  France,  so  he  lets  them  come  close  up  to  Paris,  so  as  to 
do  for  them  at  a  single  blow,  and  to  rise  to  the  highest  height 
of  genius  in  the  biggest  battle  that  ever  was  fought,  a  mother 
of  battles  I  But  the  Parisians  wanting  to  save  their  trumpery 
skins,  and  afraid  for  their  twopenny  shops,  open  their  gates, 
and  there  is  a  beginning  of  the  ragusades,  and  an  end  of  all 
joy  and  happiness;  they  make  a  fool  of  the  Empress,  and 
fly  the  white  flag  out  at  the  windows.  The  Emperor's  closest 
friends  among  his  generals  forsake  him  at  last  and  go  over 
to  the  Bourbons,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  tell.  Then 
he  bids  us  farewell  at  Fontainebleau : 

"  'Soldiers !'  .  .  .  ( I  can  hear  him  yet,  we  were  all 
crying  just  like  children;  the  Eagles  and  the  flags  had  been 
lowered  as  if  for  a  funeral.     Ah !  and  it  was  a  funeral,  I  can 
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tell  you ;  it  was  the  funeral  of  the  Empire ;  those  smart  armies 
of  his  were  nothing  but  skeletons  now.)  So  he  stood  there 
on  the  flight  of  steps  before  his  chateau,  and  he  said : 

"'Children,  we  have  been  overcome  by  treachery,  but  we 
shall  meet  again  up  above  in  the  country  of  the  brave.  Pro- 
tect my  child,  I  leave  him  in  your  care.  Long  live  Na- 
poleon II. !' 

"He  had  thought  of  killing  himself,  so  that  no  one  should 
behold  Napoleon  after  his  defeat;  like  Jesus  Christ  before 
the  Crucifixion,  he  thought  himself  forsaken  by  God  and  by 
his  talisman,  and  so  he  took  enough  poison  to  kill  a  regiment, 
but  it  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  him.  Another  marvel !  he 
discovered  that  he  was  immortal ;  and  feeling  sure  of  his  case, 
and  knowing  that  he  should  be  Emperor  for  ever,  he  went  to 
an  island  for  a  little  while,  so  as  to  study  the  dispositions  of 
those  folk  who  did  not  fail  to  make  blunder  upon  blunder. 
Whilst  he  was  biding  his  time,  the  Chinese  and  the  brutes  out 
in  Africa,  the  Moors  and  what-not,  awkward  customers  all 
of  them,  were  so  convinced  that  he  was  something  more  than 
mortal,  that  they  respected  his  flag,  saying  that  God  would 
be  displeased  if  any  one  meddled  with  it.  So  he  reigned  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  although  the  doors  of  his  own  France 
had  been  closed  upon  him. 

"Then  he  goes  on  board  the  same  nutshell  of  a  skiflf  that 
he  sailed  in  from  Egypt,  passes  under  the  noses  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels,  and  sets  foot  in  France.  France  recognizes  her 
Emperor,  the  cuckoo  flits  from  steeple  to  steeple;  France 
cries  with  one  voice,  'Long  live  the  Emperor!'  The  enthu- 
siasm for  that  Wonder  of  the  Ages  was  thoroughly  genuine 
in  these  parts.  Dauphine  behaved  handsomely;  and  I  was 
uncommonly  pleased  to  learn  that  people  here  shed  tears  of 
joy  on  seeing  his  gray  overcoat  once  more. 

"It  was  on  March  Ist  that  Napoleon  set  out  with  two 
hundred  men  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  France  and  Navarre, 
which  by  March  20th  had  become  the  French  Empire  again. 
On  that  day  he  found  himself  in  Paris,  and  a  clean  sweep 
had  been  made  of  everything;  he  had  won  back  his  beloved 
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France,  and  had  called  all  his  soldiers  about  him  again,  and 
three  words  of  his  had  done  it  all— 'Here  am  I !'  'Twas  the 
greatest  miracle  God  ever  worked !  Was  it  ever  known  in 
the  world  before  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  but  sh  7  hie 
hat,  and  a  whole  Empire  became  his?  They  fancieo  that 
France  was  crushed,  did  they?  Never  i  bit  of  it.  A  \Ta- 
tional  Army  springs  up  again  at  the  sight  of  the  Eagle,  and  ,ve 
all  march  to  Waterloo.  There  the  Guard  fall  all  as  one  man. 
Napoleon  in  his  despair  heads  the  rest,  and  flings  himself 
three  times  on  the  enemy's  guns  without  finding  the  death 
he  sought;  we  all  saw  him  do  it,  we  soldiers,  and  the  day  was 
lost !  That  night  the  Emperor  calls  aU  his  old  soldiers  about 
him,  and  there  on  the  battlefield,  which  was  soaked  with 
our  blood,  he  burns  his  flags  and  his  Eagles— the  poor  Eagles 
that  had  never  been  defeated,  that  had  cried,  'Forward !'  in 
battle  after  battle,  and  had  flown  above  us  all  over  Europe. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  Eagles— all  the  wealth  of  England 
could  not  purchase  for  her  one  tail-feather.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently known. 

"The  Red  Man  went  over  to  the  Bourbons  like  the  low 
scoundrel  he  is.  France  is  prostrate,  the  soldier  counts  for 
nothing,  they  rob  him  of  his  due,  send  him  about  his  business, 
and  fill  his  place  with  nobles  who  could  not  walk,  they  were 
so  old,  so  that  it  made  you  sorry  to  see  them.  They  seize 
Napoleon  by  treachery,  the  English  shut  him  up  on  a  desert 
island  in  the  ocean,  on  a  rock  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  is  the  final  end  of  it ;  there  he  has  to 
stop  till  the  Red  Man  gives  him  back  his  power  again,  for  the 
happiness  of  France.  A  lot  of  them  say  that  he  is  dead! 
Dead?  Oh !  yes,  very  likely.  They  do  not  know  him,  that 
is  plain !  They  go  on  telling  that  fib  to  deceive  the  people, 
and  to  keep  things  quiet  for  their  tumble-down  government. 
Listen;  this  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  His  friends 
have  left  him  alone  in  the  desert  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  that 
was  made  about  him,  for  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  his  name 
Napoleon  really  means  the  Lion  of  the  Desert.  And  that  is 
gospel  truth.     You  will  hear  plenty  of  other  things  said 
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about  the  Emperor,  but  they  are  all  monstrous  nonsense. 
Because,  look  you,  to  no  man  of  woman  bom  would  God 
have  given  the  power  to  write  his  name  in  red,  as  he  did, 
across  the  earth,  where  he  will  be  remembered  for  ever! 
.  .  .  Long  live  'Napoleon,  the  father  of  the  soldier,  the 
father  of  the  people !' " 

"Long  live  General  Eble !"  cried  the  pontooner. 

"How  did  you  manage  not  to  die  in  the  gorge  of  the  re- 
doubts at  Borodino  ?"  asked  a  peasant  woman. 

"Do  I  know?  We  were  a  whole  regiment  when  we  went 
down  into  it,  and  only  a  hundred  foot  were  left  standing; 
only  infantry  could  have  carried  it;  for  the  infantry,  look 
you,  is  everything  in  an  army " 

"But  how  about  the  cavalry?"  cried  Oenestas,  slipping 
down  out  of  the  hay  in  a  sudden  fashion  that  drew  a  startled 
cry  from  the  boldest. 

"He,  old  boy!  you  are  forgetting  Poniatowski's  Red 
Lancers,  the  Cuirassiers,  the  Dragoons,  and  the  whole  boil- 
ing. Whenever  Napoleon  grew  tired  of  seeing  his  battalions 
gain  no  ground  towards  the  end  of  a  victory,  he  would  say  to 
Murat,  'Here,  you !  cut  them  in  two  for  me !'  and  we  set  out 
first  at  a  trot,  and  then  at  a  gallop,  one,  two!  and  cut  a  way 
clean  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  like  slicing  an 
apple  in  two  with  a  knife.  Why,  a  charge  of  cavalry  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  column  of  cannon  balls." 

"And  how  about  the  pontooners?"  cried  the  deaf  veteran. 

"There,  there !  my  children,"  Genestas  went  on,  repenting 
in  his  confusion  of  the  sally  he  had  made,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  silent  and  bewildered  group,  "there 
are  no  agents  of  police  spying  here!  Here,  drink  to  the 
Little  Corporal  with  this!" 

"Long  live  the  Emperor!"  all  cried  with  one  voice. 

"Hush !  children,"  said  the  officer,  concealing  his  own  deep 
sorrow  with  an  effort.  "Hush !  He  is  dead.  He  died  saying, 
'Olory,  France,  and  battle.'  So  it  had  to  be,  children,  he 
must  die;  but  his  memory — never!" 

Goguelat  made  an  incrediilous  gesture;  then  he  whispered 
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to  those  about  him,  "The  officer  is  still  in  the  service,  and 
orders;  have  been  issued  that  they  are  to  tell  the  people  that 
the  ?]mperor  is  dead.  You  must  not  think  any  harm  of  him, 
because,  after  all,  a  soldier  must  oliey  orders." 

As  Genestas  went  out  of  the  barn,  he  heard  La  Fosseuse 
Bay,  "That  officer,  you  know,  is  M.  Benassis'  friend,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Emperor's." 

Every  soul  in  the  bam  rushed  to  the  door  to  see  the  com- 
mandant again;  they  saw  him  in  the  moonlight,  as  he  took 
the  doctor's  arm. 

"It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,"  said  Genestas.  "Quick! 
let  us  go  into  the  house.  Those  Eagles,  cannon,  and  cam- 
paigns !     .     .     .     I  had  quite  forgotten  where  I  was." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  Goguelat?"  asked  Be- 
nassis. 

"So  long  as  such  stories  are  told  in  France,  sir,  she  will 
always  find  the  fourteen  armies  of  the  Republic  within  her, 
at  need;  and  her  cannon  will  be  perfectly  able  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  the  rest  of  Europe.    That  is  what  I  think." 

A  few  moments  later  they  reached  Benassis'  dwelling,  and 
soon  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  the  hearth  in  the  salon; 
the  dying  fire  in  the  grate  still  sent  up  a  few  sparks  now 
and  then.  Each  was  absorbed  in  thought.  Genestas  was 
hesitating  to  ask  one  last  question.  In  spite  of  the  marks 
of  confidence  that  he  had  received,  he  feared  lest  the  doctor 
should  regard  his  inquiry  as  indiscreet.  He  looked  search- 
ingly  at  Benassis  more  than  once;  and  an  answering  smile, 
full  of  a  kindly  cordiality,  such  as  lights  up  the  faces  of 
men  of  real  strength  of  charac<^er,  seemed  to  give  him  in 
advance  the  favorable  reply  for  which  he  sought.  So  he 
spoke : 

"Your  life,  sir,  is  so  different  from  the  lives  of  ordinary 
men,  that  you  will  uot  be  surprised  to  hear  ine  ask  you  the 
reason  of  your  retired  existence.  My  curiosity  may  seem 
to  you  to  be  unmannerly,  but  you  will  admit  that  it  is  very 
natural.  Listen  a  moment :  I  have  had  comrades  with  whom 
I  have  never  been  on  intimate  terms,  even  though  I  have 
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made  many  campaigns  with  them ;  but  there  have  been  others 
to  whom  I  would  say,  'Go  to  the  paymnster  and  draw  our 
money,'  three  days  after  we  had  got  drunk  together,  a  thing 
that  will  happen,  for  the  quietest  folk  must  have  a  frolic  fit 
at  times.  Well,  then,  you  are  one  of  those  people  whom  I 
take  for  a  friend  without  waiting  to  ask  leave,  nay,  without 
so  much  as  knowing  wherefore." 

"Captain  Bluteau " 

Whenever  the  doctor  had  called  his  guest  by  his  assumed 
name,  the  latter  had  been  unable  for  some  time  past  to  sup- 
press a  slight  grimace.  Benassis,  happening  to  look  up  just 
then,  caught  this  expression  of  repugnance;  he  sought  to 
discover  the  reason  of  it,  and  looked  full  into  the  soldier's 
face,  but  the  real  enigma  was  well-nigh  insoluble  for  him,  so 
he  set  down  these  symptoms  to  physical  suffering,  and  went 
on: 

"Captain,  I  am  about  to  speak  of  myself.  I  have  had  to 
force  myself  to  do  so  already  several  times  since  yesterday, 
while  telling  you  about  the  improvements  that  I  have  man- 
aged to  introduce  here ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  commune,  with  which  mine  are  neces- 
sarily bound  up.  But,  now,  if  I  tell  you  my  story,  1  should 
have  to  speak  wholly  of  myself,  and  mine  has  not  been  a  very 
interesting  life." 

"If  it  were  as  uneventful  as  La  Fosseuse's  life,"  answered 
Genestas,  "I  should  still  be  glad  to  know  about  it ;  I  should 
like  to  know  the  untoward  events  that  could  bring  a  man  of 
your  calibre  into  this  canton." 

"Captain,  for  these  twelve  years  I  have  lived  in  silence; 
and  now,  as  I  wait  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  the  stroke 
that  will  cast  me  into  it,  I  will  candidly  own  to  you  that 
this  silence  is  beginning  to  weigh  heavily  upon  me.  i  have 
borne  my  sorrows  alone  for  twelve  years;  I  have  had  none 
of  the  comfort  that  friendship  gives  in  such  full  measure 
to  a  heart  in  pain.  My  poor  sick  fo'k  and  my  peasants  wr- 
tainly  set  me  an  example  of  unmurmuring  resignation;  but 
they  know  that  I  at  least  undorstand  them  and  their  troubles, 
while  there  is  not  a  soul  here  who  knows  of  the  tears  that  I 
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have  ehed,  no  one  to  give  me  the  liand-clasp  of  a  comrade, 
the  noblest  reward  of  all,  a  reward  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
every  other;  even  Uondrin  has  not  missed  that." 

Genestas  held  out  his  hand,  a  sudden  impulsive  movement 
by  which  Benassis  was  deeply  touched. 

"There  is  La  Fosseusc,"  he  went  on  in  a  different  voice; 
"she  perhaps  would  have  understood  as  the  angels  might; 
but  then,  too,  she  might  possibly  have  loved  me,  and  that 
would  have  been  a  misfortune.  Listen,  captain,  my  con- 
fession could  only  be  made  to  an  old  soldier  who  looks  as 
leniently  as  you  do  on  the  failings  of  others,  or  to  some 
young  man  who  has  not  lost  the  illusions  of  youth;  for 
only  a  man  who  knows  life  well,  or  a  lad  to  whom  it  is  all 
unknown,  could  understand  my  story.  The  captains  of  past 
times  who  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  used  to  make  their 
last  confession  to  the  cross  on  the  hilt  of  their  sword;  if  there 
was  no  priest  at  hand,  it  was  the  sword  that  received  and 
kept  the  last  confidences  between  a  human  soul  and  God. 
And  will  you  hear  and  understand  me,  for  you  are  one  of 
Napoleon's  finest  sword-blades,  as  thoroughly  tempered  and 
as  strong  as  steel?  Some  parts  of  my  story  can  only  be 
understood  by  a  delicate  tenderness,  and  through  a  sympathy 
with  the  beliefs  that  dwell  in  simple  hearts;  beliefs  which 
would  seem  absurd  to  the  sophisticated  people  who  make  use 
in  their  own  lives. of  the  prudential  maxims  of  worldly  wis- 
dom that  only  appl>  to  the  government  of  states.  To  you 
I  shall  speak  openly  and  without  reserve,  as  a  man  who  does 
not  seek  to  apologize  for  his  life  with  the  good  and  evil  done 
in  the  course  of  it ;  as  one  who  will  hide  nothing  from  you, 
because  he  lives  so  far  from  the  world  of  to-day,  careless 
of  the  judgments  of  man,  and  full  of  hope  in  God." 

Benassis  stopped,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  "Before  I 
begin  my  story,  I  will  order  tea.  Jacquotte  has  never  missed 
asking  me  if  I  will  take  it  for  these  twelve  years  past,  and 
she  will  certainly  interrupt  us.  Do  you  care  about  it,  cap- 
tain?" 

"No,  thank  you." 

In  another  moment  Benassis  returned. 
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"I  WAS  born  in  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,"  the  doctor  re- 
sumed.   "My  father  had  bwn  settled  there  for  many  years, 
and  there  my  early  childhood  was  spent.    When  I  was  eight 
years  old  I  was  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Oratorians  at  Sor- 
rtze,  and  only  left  it  to  finish  my  studies  in  Paris.     My 
father  had  squandered  his  patrimony  in  the  course  of  an 
exceedingly  wild  and  extravagant  youth.     He  had  retrieved 
his  position  partly  by  a  fortunate  marriage,  partly  by  the 
slow  persistent  thrift  characteristic  of  provincial  Ufe;  for 
in  the  provinces  people  pride  themselves  on  accumulating 
rather  than  on  spending,  and  aU  the  ambition  in  a  man's 
nature  is  either  extinguished  or  directed  to  money-getting, 
for  want  of  any  nobler  end.     So  he  had  grown  rich  at  las., 
and  thought  to  transmit  to  his  only  son  all  the  cut-and-dried 
experience  which  he  himself  had  purchased  at  the  price  of 
his  lost  illusions;  a  noble  last  illusion  of  age  which  fondly 
seeks  to  bequeath  its  virtues  and  its  wary  prudence  to  heedless 
youth,  intent  only  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  enchanted  life 
that  lies  before  it. 

"This  foresight  on  my  father's  part  led  him  to  make  plans 
for  my  education  for  which  I  had  to  suffer.  He  sedulously 
concealed  my  expectations  of  wealth  from  me,  and  during 
the  fairest  years  of  my  youth  compelled  me,  for  my  o^vn  good, 
to  endure  the  burden  of  anxiety  and  hardship  that  presses 
upon  a  young  man  who  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  His  idea  in  so  doing  was  to  instill  the  virtues  of 
poverty  into  me--patience,  a  thirst  for  learning,  and  a  love 
of  work  for  its  own  sake.  He  hoped  to  teach  me  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  my  inheritance,  by  letting  me  learn,  in  this 
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way,  all  that  it  cost?  to  make  a  fortune;  wherefore,  as  soon 
as  I  was  old  cnoujjh  to  understand  his  ndvicc,  he  urged  me 
to  choose  a  profession  and  to  work  steadily  at  it.  My  tastes 
inclined  mc  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

"So  I  left  Sorreze,  after  ten  years  of  the  almost  monastic 
discij)line  of  the  Oratorians;  and,  fresh  from  the  quiet  life 
of  a  remote  provincial  school,  I  was  taken  straight  to  the 
capital.  My  father  went  with  me  in  order  to  introduce  me 
to  the  notice  of  a  friend  of  his;  and  (all  unknown  to  me) 
my  two  '•'ders  took  the  most  elaborate  precautions  against 
any  ebullitions  of  youth  on  my  part,  innocent  lad  though  I 
was.  My  allowance  was  rigidly  computed  on  a  scale  based 
upon  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
produce  my  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  ficole  de  Mede- 
cine  before  I  was  allowed  to  draw  my  quarter's  income.  The 
excuse  for  this  sufficiently  humiliating  distrust  was  the  neces- 
sity of  my  accjuiring  methodical  and  business-like  habits. 
My  father,  however,  was  not  sparing  of  money  for  all  the 
necessary  expenses  of  my  education  and  fur  the  amusements 
of  Parisian  life. 

"His  old  friend  was  delighted  to  have  a  young  man  to 
guide  through  the  labyrinth  into  which  I  had  entered.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  natures  lead  them  to  docket 
their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions  every  whit  as  carefully 
as  their  papers.  He  would  turn  up  last  year's  memorandum 
book,  tind  could  tell  in  a  moment  what  he  had  been  doing  a 
twelvemonth  since  in  this  very  month,  day,  and  hour  of  the 
present  year.  Life,  for  him,  was  a  business  enterprise,  and 
he  kept  the  books  after  the  most  approved  business  methods. 
There  was  real  worth  in  him  though  he  might  be  punctilious, 
shrewd,  and  suspicious,  and  though  ht  never  lacked  specious 
excuses  for  the  precautionary  measures  that  he  took  with  re- 
gard to  me.  He  used  to  buy  all  my  books;  he  paid  for  my 
lessons;  and  once,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to  learn  to  ride, 
the  good  soul  himself  found  me  out  a  riding-school,  went 
thither  with  me,  and  anticipated  my  wishes  by  putting  a 
horse  at  my  disposal  whenever  I  had  a  holiday.    In  spite  of 
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all  this  cautious  strate^,  which  I  mannpcd  to  defeat  as  eoon 
as  I  hP'l  any  temptation  to  do  so,  the  kind  old  man  was  a 
second  father  to  me. 

"  'My  friend,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  ho  surmised  that  I  should 
break  away  altogether  from  my  leading  strings,  unless  he 
relaxed  them,  'young  folk  are  apt  to  commit  follies  which 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  their  elders  upon  their  heads,  and 
you  may  happen  to  want  money  at  some  time  or  other;  if 
so,  come  to  me.  Your  father  helped  me  nobly  onoo  upon  a 
tune,  and  I  shall  always  have  a  few  crowns  to  spare  for  you; 
but  never  tell  me  any  lies,  and  do  not  be  ashamed  to 'own 
to  your  faultr.  I  myself  was  young  once ;  we  shall  always  get 
on  well  together,  like  two  good  comrades.' 

"iMy  father  found  lodgings  for  me  with  some  quiet, 
middle-class  people  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  mv  room  waa 
furnished  nicely  enough ;  but  this  first  taste  of  independence, 
my  father's  kindness,  and  the  self-denial  which  he  seemed 
to  be  exercising  for  me,  brought  me  but  little  happiness. 
Perhaps  the  value  of  liberty  cannot  be  known  until  it  has 
been  experienced ;  and  the  memories  of  the  freedom  of  my 
childhood  had  been  almost  effaced  by  the  irksome  and  dreary 
life  at  school,  from  which  my  spirits  had  scarcely  recovered. 
In  addition  to  this,  my  fatiier  had  urged  new  "tasks  upon 
me,  so  that  altogether  Paris  was  an  enigma.  You  must 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  its  pleasures  before  vou  can  amuse 
yourself  in  Paris. 

"My  real  position,  therefore,  was  quite  unchanged,  save 
that  my  new  lycee  was  a  much  larger  building,  and  was 
called  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.  Nevertheless,  I  studied  away 
bravely  at  first;  I  attended  lectures  diligently;  I  worked 
desperately  hard  and  without  relaxation,  so  strongly  was  my 
imagination  affected  by  the  abundant  treasures  of  knowledge 
to  be  gained  in  the  capital.  But  very  soon  I  heedlessly  made 
acquaintances;  danger  lurks  hidden  beneath  the  rash  con- 
fiding friendships  that  have  so  strong  a  charm  for  youth, 
and  gradually  I  was  drawn  into  the  dissipated  life  of  the 
capital.    I  became  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  theatre;  and 
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with  my  craze  for  actors  and  the  play,  the  work  of  my  de- 
moralization »)ogan.  The  stage,  in  a  great  metropolis,  exerts 
a  vory  deadly  influence  over  the  young;  they  never  quit  thu 
theatre  save  in  a  state  of  emotional  excitement  almost 
always  iM-yond  their  power  to  control;  sm-iety  and  the  law 
seem  to  me  to  be  accessories  to  the  irregularities  brought 
about  in  this  way.  Our  legislation  has  shut  its  eves,  so  to 
sfwak,  to  the  passions  that  torment  a  young  man  between 
twenty  ;ind  five-and- twenty  years  of  age.'  In  Paris  he  is  as- 
sailed by  temptations  of  every  kind.  Religion  may  preach 
and  I^w  may  demand  that  he  should  walk  uprightly,  but  all 
his  surroundings  and  the  tone  of  those  about  him  are  so 
many  incitements  to  evil.  Do  not  the  best  of  men  and  the 
most  devout  women  there  look  upon  continence  as  ridiculous? 
The  great  city,  in  fact  seem  to  hnve  set  herself  to  give  en- 
couragement to  vice  and  to  this  alone ;  for  a  young  man  finds 
that  the  entrance  to  every  honorable  career  in  which  he  might 
look  for  success  is  barred  by  hindrances  even  more  numerous 
than  the  snares  that  are  continually  set  for  him.  so  that 
through  his  weaknesses  he  may  be  robbed  of  his  money. 

"For  a  long  while  I  went  every  evening  to  some  theatre, 
and  little  by  little  I  fell  into  idle  ways.  I  grew  more  and 
more  slack  over  my  work ;  even  my  most  pressing  tasks  were 
apt  to  be  put  off  till  the  morrow,  and  l^efore  very  long  there 
was  an  end  of  my  search  after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake; 
I  did  nothing  more  than  the  work  which  was  absolutely  re^ 
quired  to  enable  me  to  get  through  the  examinations  that 
must  be  passed  before  I  could  become  a  doctor.  I  attended 
the  public  lectures,  but  I  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to 
the  professors,  who,  in  my  opinion,  were  a  set  of  dotards. 
I  had  already  broken  my  idols — I  became  a  Parisian. 

"To  be  brief,  I  led  the  aimless  drifting  life  of  a  young 
provincial  thrown  into  the  heart  of  a  great  city;  still  re- 
taining some  good  and  true  feeling,  still  clinging  more  or 
less  to  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct,  still  fight- 
ing in  vain  against  the  del)asing  influence  of  evil  examples, 
though  I  offered  but  a  feeble,  half-hearted  resistance,  tor 
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the  onomy  had  ucfomplitcg  within  me.  Yos,  gi  •,  my  face 
is  not  misleading;  past  utomis  have  phiinly  left  thoir  trace« 
there.  Yet,  sinee  I  had  drunk  8o  d(>«>ply  of  the  pure  fountain 
of  religion  in  my  early  youth,  I  was  haunted  in  the  depthi 
of  my  soul,  through  all  my  wanderings,  by  an  ideal  of  moral 
perfection  which  could  not  fail  one  day  to  bring  me  back  to 
Tfod  by  the  paths  of  weariness  and  remorse.  Is  not  he  who 
iwls  the  pleasures  of  earth  most  keenly,  sure  to  be  attracted, 
soon  or  late,  by  the  fruits  of  heaven?  ' 

"At  first  I  went  through  the  experience,  more  or  less  vivid, 
that  always  comes  with  youth— the  countless  moments  of 
exultation,  the  unnumbered  transports  of  despair.     Some- 
times I  took  my  vehement  energy  of  feeling  for  a  resolute 
will,  and  over-estimated  my  powers;  sometimes,  at  the  mere 
sight  of  some  trifling  obstacle  with  which  I  was  about  to 
come  into  collision,  1  was  far  more  cast  down  than  I  ought 
to  have  been.    Then  I  would  devise  vast  plans,  would  dream 
of  glory,  and  betake  myselx        work ;  but  a  pleasure  party 
would  divert  me  from  the  nc  .e  projects  based  on  so  infirm 
a   purpose.      Vague    recollections   of    vhese   great    abortive 
schemes  of  mine  left  a  deceptive  glow  in  my  soul  and  fos- 
tered my  belief  in  myself,  without  giving  me  the  energy  to 
produce.     In  my  indolent  self-sufficiency  I  was  in  a  very 
fair  way  to  become  a  fool,  for  what  is  a  fool  but  a  man  who 
fails  to  justify  the  excell   it  opinion  which  he  has  formed 
of  himself?     My  energy  was  directed  towards  no  definite 
aims;  I  wished  for  the  flowers  of  life  without  the  toil  of  cul- 
tivating them.    I  had  no  idea  of  the  obstacles,  so  I  imagined 
that  everything  was  easy ;  luck,  I  thought,  accounted  for  suc- 
cess in  science  and  in  business,  and  genius  was  charlatanism. 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  should  be  a  great  man,  because 
there  was  the  power  of  becoming  one  within  me;  so  I  dis- 
counted all  my  future  glory,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the 
patience  required  for  the  conception  of  a  great  work,  nor 
of  the  ey-cution,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  appear. 

"The  sources  of  my  amusements  were  soon  exhausted.  The 
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is  more  felt  at  that 
such  an  abundance  of 
activity  without  result, 
resolute  will  puts  into 


charm  of  the  theatre  does  not  last  for  very  long;  and,  for 
a  poor  student,  Paris  shortly  became  an  empty  wilderness. 
They  were  dull  and  uninteresting  people  that  I  met  with 
in  the  circle  of  the  family  with  whom  I  lived ;  bat  these, 
and  an  old  man  who  had  now  lost  touch  with  the  world,  were 
all  the  society  that  I  had. 

"So,  like  every  young  man  who  takes  a  dislike  to  the 
career  marked  out  for  him,  I  rambled  about  the  streets  for 
whole  days  to^^'tlior;  I  strolled  along  the  quays,  through  the 
museums  and  public  gardens,  making  no  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  understanding  of  my  position,  and  without  a  single 
definite  idea  in  my  head.    The  burden  of  uneniploj'cd  energies 

age  tluin  at  any  other;  there  is 
vitality  running  to  waste,  so  much 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  power  that  a 
the  hiinds  of  a  »ian  in  his  youth; 
for  when  he  has  ideas  and  puts  his  whoie  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  of  carrying  them  out,  his  strengtii  is  yet  further 
increased  by  the  undaunted  courage  of  youthful  convictions. 

"Childhood  in  cs  siinpiicity  knows  nothing  of  the  perils 
of  life;  vouth  sees  both  its  vastness  and  its  difficulties,  and 
at  the  prospect  the  courage  of  youth  sometimes  flags.  We 
are  still  serving  our  apprenticeship  to  life;  v  j  are  new  to  the 
business,  a  kind  of  faint-heartedness  overpowers  us.  and  leaves 
us  in  an  almost  dazed  condition  of  mind.  We  feel  that  we  are 
helpless  aliens  in  a  strange  country.  At  all  ages  we  shrink 
back  involuntarily  from  the  unknown.  And  a  young  man  is 
very  much  like  the  soldier  who  will  walk  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  a  ghost,  lie  hesitates  among 
the  maxims  of  the  world.  The  rules  of  attack  and  of  self- 
defence  are  alike  unknown  to  him;  he  can  neither  give  nor 
take;  he  is  attracted  liy  women,  and  stands  in  awe  of  them; 
his  very  good  qualities  tell  against  him,  he  is  all  generosity 
and  modesty,  and  completely  innocent  of  mercenary  designs. 
Pleasure  and  not  interest  is  his  object  when  he  tells  a  lie; 
and  among  nuuiy  dubious  courses,  the  conscience,  with  which 
as  yet  hv  has  not  juggled,  points  out  to  him  the  right  way, 
which  he  is  slow  to  take. 
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"There  are  men  whose  lives  are  destined  to  be  shaped  by 
the  impulses  of  their  hearts,  rather  than  by  any   reason- 
ing process  that  takes  place  in  their  heads,  and  such  natures 
as  these  will  remain  for  a  long  while  in  the  position  that  I 
have  described.    This  was  my  own  case.    I  became  the  play- 
thing of  two  contending  impulses;  the  desires  of  youth  were 
always  held  in  check  by  a  faint-hearted  sentimentality.   Life 
in  Paris  is  a  cruel  ordeal  for  impressionable  natures,  the 
great  inequalities  of  fortune  or  of  position  inflame  their 
souls  and  stir  up  bitter  feelings.     In  thac  world  of  magnifi-- 
cence  and  pettiness  envy  is  more  apt  to  be  a  dagger  than  a 
spur.    You  are  bound  either  to  fall  a  victim  or  to  become  a 
partisan  m  this  incessant  strife  of  ambitions,  desires,  and 
hatreds,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  are  placed ;  and  by  slow 
degrees  the  picture  of  vice  triumphant   and   virtue   made 
ridiculous  produces  its  effect  on  a  young  man,  and  he  wavers; 
life  in  Pans  soon  rubs  the  bloom  from  conscience,  the  infernal 
work   of   demoralization   has    begun,    and    is   soon    accom- 
phshed.    The  first  of  pleasures,  that  which  at  the  outset  com- 
prehends all  the  others,  is  set  about  with  such  perils  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon  the  least  actions  which  it 
provokes,  impossible  not  to  calculate  all   its  consequences. 
Thesi  caioulations  lead  to  selfishne.«s.    If  some  poor  student, 
carried  away  by  an  impassioned  enthusiasm,  is  fain  to  rise 
above  selfish  considerations,  the  suspicious  attitude  of  those 
about  him  makes  him  pause  and  doubt ;  it  is  so  hard  not  to 
share  their  mistrust,  so  ditticult  not  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  his  own  generous  thoughts.    His  heart  i-  seared  and 
contracted  by  this  struggle,  the  current  of  life  sets  toward 
the  brain,  and  the  callousness  of  the  Parisian  is  the  result— 
the  condition  of  things  in  which  schemes  for  power  and 
wealth  are  concealed  by  the  most  charming  frivolity,  and 
lork  beneath  the  sentimental  transports  that  take  the  place  of 
enthusiasm.     The  simplest-natured  woman  in  Paris  always 
keeps  a  c'ear  head  even  in  the  into.vication  of  happiness. 

"This  atmosphere  was  bound  to  affect  my  opinions  and 
my  conduct.    The  errors  tiiat  have  poisoned"  my  life  would 
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have  lain  lightly  on  many  a  conscience,  but  we  in  the  South 
have  a  religious  faith  that  leads  us  to  believe  in  a  future  life, 
and  in  the  truths  set  forth  by  the  Catholic  Church.  These 
beliefs  give  depth  and  gravity  to  every  feeling,  and  to  re- 
morse a  terrible  and  lasting  power. 

"The  army  were  the  masters  of  society  at  the  time  when 
I  was  studying  medicine.  In  order  to  shine  in  women's 
eyes,  one  had  to  be  a  colonel  at  the  very  least.  A  poor  student 
counted  for  absolutely  nothing.  Goaded  by  the  strength  of 
my  desires,  and  finding  no  outlet  for  them ;  hampered  at 
every  step  and  in  every  wish  by  the  want  of  money;  look- 
ing on  study  and  fame  as  too  slow  a  means  of  arriving  at 
the  pleasures  that  tempted  me ;  drawn  one  way  by  my  inward 
scruples,  and  another  by  evil  examples;  meeting  with  every 
facility  for  low  dissipation,  ad  finding  nothing  but  hin- 
drances barring  the  way  to  good  society,  I  passed  my  days 
in  wretchedness,  overwhelmed  by  a  surging  tumult  of  de- 
sires, and  by  indolence  of  the  most  deadly  kind,  utterly  cast 
down  at  times,  only  to  be  as  suddenly  elated. 

"The  catastrophe  which  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  crisis 
was  commonplace  enough.  The  thought  of  troubling  the 
peace  of  a  household  has  always  been  repugnant  to  me;  and 
not  only  so,  I  could  not  dissemble  my  feelings,  the  instinct 
of  sincerity  was  too  strong  in  me;  I  should  have  found  it  a 
physical  impossibility  to  lead  a  life  of  glaring  falsity.  There 
is  "for  me  but  little  attraction  in  pleasures  that  must  be 
snatched.  I  wish  for  full  consciousness  of  my  happiness.  I 
led  a  life  of  solitude,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy ; 
for  I  shrank  from  openly  vicious  courses,  and  the  many  ef- 
forts that  I  made  to  enter  society  were  all  in  vain.  There 
I  might  have  met  with  some  woman  who  would  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  teaching  me  the  perils  of  every  path,  who 
would  have  formed  my  manners,  counseled  me  without 
wounding  my  vanit} ,  and  introduced  me  everywhere  where  I 
was  likely  to  make  friends  who  would  be  useful  to  me  in 
my  future  career.  In  my  despair,  an  intrigue  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind  wo  .Id  perhaps  have  had  its  attractions  for 
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me;  but  even  peril  was  out  of  my  reach.  My  inexperience 
sent  me  back  again  to  my  solitude,  where  I  dwelt  face  to 
face  with  my  thwarted  desires. 

"At  last  I  formed  a  connection,  at  first  a  secret  one,  with 
a  girl,  whom  I  persuaded,  half  against  her  will,  to  share 
my  life.  Her  people  were  worthy  folk,  who  had  but  small 
means.  It  was  not  very  long  before  she  left  lier  simple  sheltered 
life,  and  fearlessly  intrusted  me  with  a  future  that  virtue 
would  have  made  happy  and  fair;  think-  ig,  no  doubt,  that 
my  narrow  income  was  the  surest  guaran  ee  of  my  faithful- 
ness to  her.  From  that  moment  the  temj^est  that  had  raged 
within  me  ceased,  and  happiness  lulled  my  wild  desires  and 
ambitions  to  sleep.  Such  happiness  is  only  possible  for  a 
young  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  world,  who  knows  nothing 
as  yet  of  s  accepted  codes  nor  of  the  strength  of  prejudice ; 
but  while  it  lasts,  his  happiness  is  as  all-absorbing  as  a  child's. 
Is  not  first  love  Uke  a  return  of  childhood  across  the  inter- 
vening years  of  anxiety  and  toil  ? 

"There  are  men  who  learn  life  at  a  glance,  who  see  it 
for  what  it  is  at  once,  who  learn  experience  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others,  who  apply  the  current  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  their  own  case  with  signal  success,  and  make  un- 
erring forecasts  at  all  times.  Wise  in  their  generation  are 
such  cool  heads  as  these!  But  there  is  also  a  luckless  race 
endowed  with  the  impressionable,  keenly-sensitive  tempera- 
ment of  the  poet;  these  are  the  natures  that  fall  into  error, 
and  to  this  latter  class  I  belonged.  There  was  no  great 
depth  in  the  feeling  that  first  drew  me  towards  this  poor 
girl;  I  followed  my  instinct  rather  than  my  heart  when  I 
sacrificed  her  to  myself,  and  I  found  no  lack  of  excellent 
reasons  wherewith  to  persuade  myself  that  there  was  no  harm 
whatever  in  what  I  had  done.  And  as  for  her — she  was 
devotion  itself,  a  noble  soul  with  a  clear,  keen  intelligence 
and  a  heart  of  gold.  She  never  counseled  me  other  than 
wisely.  Her  love  put  fresh  heart  into  me  from  the  first ;  she 
foretold  a  splendid  future  of  success  and  fortune  for  me,  and 
gently  constrained  me  to  take  up  my  studies  again  by  her 
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belief  in  me.  In  these  days  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
science  that  has  no  bearing  upon  medicine;  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  achieve  distinction,  l)ut  the  reward  is  great,  for  in 
Paris  fame  always  means  fortune.  The  unselfish  girl  de- 
voted herself  to  me,  shared  in  every  interest,  even  the 
slightest,  of  my  life,  and  managed  so  carefully  and  wisely 
that  we  lived  in  comfort  on  my  narrow  income.  I  had 
more  money  to  spare,  now  that  there  were  two  of  us,  than 
I  had  ever  had  while  I  lived  by  myself.  Those  were  my 
happiest  days.  I  worked  with  enthusiasm,  I  had  a  definite 
aim  before  me,  I  had  found  the  encouragement  I  needed. 
Everything  I  did  or  th.  ught  I  carried  to  her,  who  had  not 
only  found  the  way  to  gain  my  love,  but  above  and  beyond 
this  had  filled  me  with  sincere  respect  for  her  by  the  modest 
discretion  which  she  displayed  in  a  position  where  discretion 
and  modesty  seemed  well-nigh  impossible.  But  one  day  was 
like  another,  sir;  and  it  is  only  after  our  hearts  have  passed 
through  all  the  storms  appointed  for  us  that  we  know  the 
value  of  a  monotonous  happiness,  and  learn  that  life  holds 
nothing  more  sweet  for  us  than  this;  a  calm  happiness  in 
which  the  fatigue  of  existence  is  felt  no  longer,  and  the  in- 
most thoughts  of  either  find  response  in  the  other's  soul. 

"My  former  dreams  assailed  me  again.  They  were  my 
own  vehement  longings  for  the  pleasures  of  wealth  that 
awoke,  though  it  was  in  love's  name  that  I  now  asked  for 
them.  In  the  evenings  1  grew  abstracted  and  moody,  rapt 
in  imaginings  of  the  pleasures  I  could  enjoy  if  I  were  rich, 
and  thoughtlessly  gave  expression  to  my  desires  in  answer 
to  a  tender  questioning  voice.  I  must  have  drawn  a  painful 
sigh  from  her  who  had  devoted  herself  to  my  happiness;  for 
she,  sweet  soul,  felt  nothing  more  cruelly  than  the  thought 
that  I  wished  for  something  that  nhe  could  not  give  me  im- 
mediately.    Oh!  sir,  a  wouian's  devotion  is  sublime!" 

There  was  a  sharp  distress  in  the  doctor's  exclamation 
which  seeriiod  prompted  l)y  some  recollection  of  his  own; 
he  paused  for  a  brief  while,  and  Genestas  respected  his  mus- 
ings. 
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"Well,  sir,"  Bonassi?  resumed,  "something  happened  which 
should  have  concluded  the  marriage  thus  begun ;  but  instead 
of  that  it  put  an  end  to  it,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes.   My  father  died  and  left  me  a  large  fortune.'    The 
necessary  business  arrangements  demanded  my  presence  in 
Languedoc  for  several  months,  and  I  went  thither  alone.    At 
last  I  had  regained  my  freedom!    Even  the  mildest  yoke  is 
galling  to  youth;  we  do  not  see  \u  necessity  any  more  than 
we  see  the  need  to  work,  until  we  have  had  some  experience 
of  life.    I  came  and  went  without  giving  an  account  of  my 
actions  to  any  one;  there  was  no  need  to  do  so  now  unless  I 
wished,  and  I  relished  liberty  with  all  the  keen  capacity  for 
enjoyment  that  we  have  in  Lan,guodoc.    I  did  not  absolutely 
forget  the  ties  that  bound  me;  but  I  was  so  absorbed  in  other 
matters  of  interest,  that  my  mind  was  distracted  from  them 
and  httle  by  little  the  recollection  of  them  faded  away.   Let- 
ters full  of  heartfelt  tenderness  reached  me;  but  at  two-and- 
twenty  a  young  man  imagines  that  all  women  are  alike  ten- 
der; he  does  not  know  love  from  a  passing  infatuation;  all 
things  are  confused  in  the  sensations  of  pleasure  which  seem 
at  first  to  comprise  everything.     It  was  onlv  later,  when  I 
came  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  men  and  of  things  as  they 
are,  that  I  could  estimate  those  noble  letters  at  their  just 
worth.     No  trace  of  selfishness  was  mingled  with  the  feel- 
ing expressed  in  them;  there  was  nothing  but  gladness  on 
my  account  for  my  change  of  fortune,  and  regret  on  her  own  • 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  I  could  change  towards  heri 
for  she  felt  that  she  herself  was  incapable  of  change.     But 
even  then  I  had  given  myself  up  to  ambitious  dreams;  I 
thought  of  drinking  deeply  of  all  the  delights  that  wealth 
could  give,  of  becoming  a  person  of  consequence,  of  making 
a  brilliant  marriage.     So  I  read  the  letters,  and  contented 
myself  with  saying,  'Slie  is  very  fond  of  me,'  with  the  in- 
difference o!  a  coxcomb.     Even  then  I  was  perplexed  as  to 
how   to   exvricate   myself  from   this  entanglement;   I   was 
ashamed  of  it,  and  this  fact  as  well  as  my  perplexitv  led 
me  to  be  cruel.    We  begin  by  wounding  the  victim,  and  then 
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we  kill  it,  that  the  sight  of  our  cruelty  may  no  longer  put 
us  to  the  blush.  Late  reflections  upon  those  days  of  error 
have  unveiled  for  me  many  a  dark  depth  in  the  human  heart. 
Yes,  believe  me,  those  who  best  have  fathomed  the  good  and 
evil  in  human  nature  have  honestly  examined  themselves  in 
the  first  instance.  Conscience  is  the  starting-point  of  our 
investigations;  we  proceed  from  ourselves  to  others,  never 
from  others  to  ourselves. 

"When  I  returned  to  Paris  I  took  up  my  abode  in  a 
large  house  which,  in  pursuance  with  my  orders,  had  been 
taken  for  me,  and  the  one  person  interested  in  my  return 
and  change  of  address  was  not  informed  of  it.  I  wished  to 
cut  a  figure  among  young  men  of  fashion.  I  waited  a  few 
days  to  taste  the  first  delights  of  wealth;  and  when, 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  my  new  position,  I  felt  that 
I  could  trust  myself  to  do  so,  I  went  to  see  the  poor  girl 
whom  I  meant  to  cast  off.  With  a  woman's  quickness  she 
saw  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and  hid  her  tears  from 
me.  She  could  not  but  have  despised  mc;  but  it  was  her 
nature  to  be  gentle  and  kindly,  and  she  never  showed  her 
scorn.  Her  forbearance  was  a  cruel  punishment.  An  unre- 
sisting victim  is  not  a  pleasant  thing ;  whether  the  murder  is 
done  decorously  in  the  drawing-room,  or  brutally  on  the 
highway,  there  should  be  a  struggle  to  give  some  plausible 
excuse  for  taking  a  life.  I  renewed  my  visits  very  affec- 
tionately at  first,  making  efforts  to  be  gracious,  if  not  tender; 
by  slow  degrees  I  became  politely  civil ;  and  one  day,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  us,  she  allowed  me  to  treat 
her  as  a  stranger,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  me.  Nevertheless  I  abandoned  myself 
to  my  new  life  with  almost  frenzied  eagerness,  and  sought  to 
drown  in  gaiety  any  vague  lingering  remorse  that  I  felt.  A 
man  who  has  lost  his  self-respect  cannot  endure  his  own  so- 
ciety, so  I  led  the  dissipated  life  that  wealthy  young  men 
lead  in  Paris.  Owing  to  a  good  education  and  an  excellent 
memorv,  I  seemed  cleverer  than  I  reallv  was,  forthwith  I 
looked  down  upon  other  people ;  and  those  who,  for  their  own 
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purposes,  wished  to  prove  to  me  that  I  was  possessed  of 
extraordinary  abilities,  found  me  quite  convinced  on  that 
head.    Praise  is  the  most  insidious  of  all  methods  of  treachery 
known  to  the  world;  and  this  is  nowhere  better  understood 
than  m  Paris,  where  intriguing  schemers  know  how  to  stifle 
every  kmd  of  talent  at  its  birth  by  heaping  laurels  on  its 
cradle.    So  I  did  nothing  worthy  of  my  reputation;  I  reaped 
no  advantages  from  the  golden  opinions  entertained  of  me, 
and  made  no  acquaintances  likely  to  be  useful  in  my  future 
career.     I  wasted  my  energies  in  numberless  frivolous  pur- 
suits, and  in  the  short-lived  love  intrigues  that  are  the  dis- 
grace of  salons  in  Paris,  where  every  one  seeks  for  love,  growa 
blasfi  in  the  pursuit,  falls  into  the  libertinism  sanctioned  by 
polite  society,  and  ends  by  feeling  as  much  astonished  at  real 
passion  as  the  world  is  over  a  heroic  action.    I  did  as  others 
did.    Often  I  dealt  to  generous  and  candid  souls  the  deadly 
wound  from  which   I   myself  was  slowly  perishing.     Yet 
though  deceptive  appearances  might  lead  others  to  misjudge 
me,  I  could  never  overcome  my  scrupulous  delicacy.    Many 
times  I  have  been  duped,  and  should  have  blushed  for  myself 
had  it  been  otherwise;  I  secretly  prided  myself  on  acting  in 
good  faith,  although  this  lowered  me  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  a  matter  oC  fact,  the  world  has  a  considerable  respect  for 
cleverness,  whatever  form  it  takes,  and  8ucce:ss  justifies  every- 
thing.    So  the  world  was  pleased  to  attribute  to  me  all 
the  good  qualities  and  evil  propensities,  all  the  victories  and 
defeats  which  had  never  been  mine;  credited  me  with  con- 
quests of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and  sat  in  judgment  upon 
actions  of  which  I  had  never  been  guilty.    I  scorned  to  con- 
tradict the  slanders,  and  self-love  led  me  to  regard  the  more 
flattering  rumors  with  a  certain  complacence.     Outwardly 
my  existence  was  pleasant  enough,  but  in  reality  I  was  miser- 
able.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tempest  of  misfortunes 
that  very  soon  burst  over  my  head,  all  <  lod  impulses  must 
have    perished,    and    evil    would    have     riumphed    in    the 
struggle  that  went  on  within  me;  enervaang  self-indulgence 
would  have  destroyed  the  body,  as  the  detestable  habits  of 
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egotism  exhausted  the  springs  of  the  soul.  But  I  was  ruined 
financially.    This  was  how  it  came  about. 

"No  matter  how  large  his  fortune  may  be,  a  man  is  sure 
to  find  pome  one  else  in  Paris  possessed  of  yet  greater 
wealth,  whom  he  must  needs  aim  at  surpassing.  In  this 
unequal  conquest  I  was  vanquished  at  the  end  of  four  years; 
and,  like  many  another  harebrained  youngster,  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  part  of  my  property  and  to  mortgage  the  remainder 
to  satisfy  my  creditors.  Then  a  terrible  blow  suddenly  struck 
mo  down. 

"Two  years  had  passed  since  I  had  last  seen  the  woman 
whom  I  had  deserted.  The  turn  that  my  affairs  were  taking 
would  no  doubt  have  brought  me  back  to  her  once  more; 
but  one  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  circle  of  acquaintances, 
I  received  a  note  written  in  a  trembling  hand.  It  only  con- 
tained these  few  words : 

"  *I  have  only  a  very  little  while  to  live,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  you,  my  friend,  c^  that  I  may  know  what  will  become 
of  my  child — wheiher  henceforward  he  will  be  yours;  and 
also  to  soften  the  regret  that  some  day  you  might  perhaps 
feel  for  my  death.' 

"The  letter  made  me  shudder.  It  was  a  revelation  of 
secret  anguish  in  the  past,  while  it  contained  a  whole  un- 
known future.  I  set  out  on  foot,  I  would  not  wait  for  my 
carriage,  I  went  across  Paris,  goaded  by  remorse,  and  gnawed 
by  a  dreadful  fear  that  was  confirmed  by  the  first  sight  of 
my  victim.  In  the  extreme  neatuess  and  cleanliness  beneath 
which  she  had  striven  to  hide  her  poverty  I  read  all  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  her  life;  she  was  nobly  reticent  about 
them  in  her  effort  to  spare  my  feelings,  and  only  alluded  to 
them  after  I  had  solemnly  promised  to  adopt  our  child.  She 
died,  sir,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  lavished  upon  her,  and  all 
that  science  could  suggest  was  done  for  her  in  vain.  The 
care  and  devotion  that  had  come  too  late  only  served  to  ren- 
der her  last  moments  lees  bitter 

"To  support  her  little  one  she  had  worked  incessantly  with 
her  needle.     Love  for  her  child  had  given  her  strength  to 
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endure  her  life  of  hardship;  but  it  had  not  enabled  her  to 
bear  my  desertion,  the  keenest  of  all  her  griefs.    Many  times 
she  had  thought  of  trying  to  see  me,  but  hor  woman's  pride 
had  always  prevented  this.     While  I  squandered  floods  of 
gold  upon  my  caprices,  no  memory  of  the  past  had  ever 
bidden  a  single  drop  to  fall  in  her  home  to  help  mother  and 
child  to  live ;  but  she  had  been  content  to  weep,  and  had  not 
cursed  me;  she  had  looked  upon  her  evil   fortune  as  the 
natural  punishment  of  her  error.     With  the  aid  of  a  good 
priest  of  Saint  Sulpice,  whose  kindly  voice  had  restored  peace 
to  her  soul,  she  had  sought  for  hope  in  the  shadow  of  the 
altar,  whither  she  had  gone  to  dry  her  tears.     The  bitter 
flood  that  I  had  poured  into  her  heart  gradually  abated ;  and 
one  day,  when  she  heard  her  child  say  'Father,'  a  word  that 
she  had  not  taught  him,  she  forgave  my  crime.    But  sorrow 
and  weeping  and  days  and  nights  of  ceaseless  toil  injured 
her  health.     Religion  had  brought  its  consolations  and  the 
courage  to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  but  all  too  late.   She  fell  ill  of 
a  heart  complaint  brought  on  by  grief  and  by  the  strain  of 
expectation,  for  she  always  thought  that  I  should  return, 
and  her  hopes  always  sprang  up  afresh  after  evory  disap- 
pointment.   Her  health  grew  worse;  and  at  last,  as  she  was 
lying  on  her  deathbed,  she  wrote  those  few  lines,  containing 
no  word  of  reproach,  prompted  by  religion,  and  by  a  belief 
in  the  goodness  in  my  nature.     Shj  knew,  she  said,  that  I 
was  blinded  rather  than  bent  on  doing  wrong.     She  even 
accused  herself  of  carrying  her  womanly  pride  too  far.     *If 
I  had  only  written  sooner,'  slie  said,  'perhaps  there  might 
have  been  time  for  a  marriage  which  would  have  legitimated 
our  child.' 

"It  was  only  on  her  child's  account  that  she  wished  for 
the  solemnization  of  the  ties  that  bound  us,  nor  would  she 
have  sought  for  this  if  she  had  not  felt  that  d  -nth  was  at 
hand  to  unloose  them.  But  it  was  too  late;  eveii  then  she 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  By  her  bedside,  where  I  learned 
to  know  the  worth  of  a  devoted  heart,  my  nature  underwent 
a  final  change.    I  was  still  at  an  age  when  tears  are  shed. 
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During  those  last  days,  while  the  precious  life  yet  lingered, 
my  tears,  my  words,  and  everything  I  did  bore  witness  to 
my  heartstrickcn  repentance.  The  meanness  and  pettiness 
of  the  society  in  which  1  had  moved,  the  emptiness  and 
selfishness  of  women  of  fashion,  had  taught  me  to  wish  for 
and  to  sceit  an  elect  soul,  and  now  I  had  found  it — too  late. 
I  was  weary  of  lying  words  and  of  masked  faces;  counterfeit 
passion  had  set  me  dreaming;  I  had  called  on  love;  and  now 
I  beheld  love  lying  before  me,  slain  by  my  own  hands,  and 
had  no  power  to  ivoep  it  beside  me,  no  power  to  keep  what 
was  so  wholly  mine. 

"The  experience  of  four  years  had  taught  me  to  know  my 
own  real  character.  My  temperament,  the  nature  of  my 
imagination,  my  religious  principles,  which  had  not  been 
eradicated,  but  had  rather  lain  dormant;  my  turn  of  mind, 
my  heart  that  only  now  began  to  make  itself  felt — everything 
within  me  led  me  to  resolve  to  fill  my  life  with  the  pleasures 
of  aifection,  to  replace  a  lawless  love  by  family  happiness — 
the  truest  happiness  on  earth.  Visions  of  close  and  dear  com- 
panionship appealed  to  me  but  the  more  strongly  for  my 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  my  grasping  at  pleasures  unen- 
nobled  by  thought  or  feeling.  So  though  the  revolution 
within  me  was  rapidly  effected,  it  was  permanent.  With  my 
Boutnern  temperament,  warped  by  the  life  I  led  in  Paris,  I 
should  certainly  have  come  to  look  without  pity  on  an  unhappy 
girl  betrayed  by  her  lover;  1  should  have  laughed  at  the 
story  if  it  had  been  told  me  by  some  wag  in  merry  com- 
pany (for  with  us  in  France  a  clever  bon  mot  dispels  all  feel- 
ing of  horror  at  a  crime),  but  all  sophistries  M'ere  silenced 
in  the  presence  of  this  angelic  creature,  against  whom  I  could 
bring  no  least  word  of  reproach.  There  stood  her  coffin,  and 
my  child,  who  did  not  know  that  I  had  murdered  his  mother, 
and  smiled  at  me. 

"She  died.  She  died  happy  when  she  saw  that  I  loved  her, 
and  that  this  new  love  was  due  neither  to  pity  nor  to  the 
ties  that  bound  us  together.  Never  shall  I  forget  her  last 
hours.    Love  had  been  won  back,  her  mind  was  at  rest  about 
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her  child,  and  happinesa  triumphed  over  suffering.  The  com- 
fort and  luxury  about  her,  the  merriment  of  her  child,  who 
looked  prettier  still  in  the  dainty  garb  that  had  replaced  bia 
baby-clothes,  were  pledges  of  a  happy  future  for  the  little 
one,  in  whom  she  saw  her  own  life  renewed. 

"The  curate  of  Saint  Sulpice  witnessed  my  terrible  dia- 
tress.  His  words  well-nigh  made  me  despair.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  offer  conventional  consolation,  and  put  the 
gravity  of  my  responsibilities  unsparingly  before  me,  but  I 
had  no  need  of  a  spur.  The  conscience  within  me  spoke  loudly 
enough  already.  A  woman  had  placed  a  generous  confidence 
in  me.  I  had  lied  to  her  from  the  first ;  I  had  told  her  that 
I  loved  her,  and  then  I  had  cast  her  off;  I  had  brought  all 
this  sorrow  upon  an  unhappy  girl  who  had  braved  the 
opinion  of  the  world  for  me,  and  who  therefore  should  have 
been  sacred  in  my  eyes.  She  had  died  forgiving  me.  Her 
implicit  trust  in  the  word  of  a  man  who  had  once  before 
broken  his  promise  to  her  effaced  the  memory  of  all  her  pain 
and  grief,  and  she  slept  in  peace.  Agatha,"  who  had  given 
me  her  girlish  faith,  had  found  in  her  heart  another  faith  to 
give  me— the  faith  of  a  mother.  Oh!  sir,  the  child,  her 
child !  God  alone  can  know  all  that  he  was  to  me !  The  dear 
little  one  was  like  his  mother;  he  had  her  winning  grace  in 
his  little  ways,  his  talk  and  ideas;  but  for  me,  my  child  was 
not  only  a  child,  but  something  more;  was  he  not  the  token  of 
my  forgiveness,  my  honor? 

"He  should  have  more  than  a  father's  affection.  He  should 
be  loved  as  his  mother  would  have  loved  him.  My  remorse 
might  change  to  happiness  if  I  could  only  make  him  feel 
that  his  mother's  arras  were  still  about  him.  I  clung  to  him 
with  all  the  force  of  human  love  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  with 
all  the  tenderness  in  my  heart  that  God  has  given  to  mothers. 
The  sound  of  the  child's  voice  made  me  tremble.  I  used 
to  watch  him  while  he  slept  with  a  sense  of  gladness  that 
was  always  new,  albeit  a  tear  sometimes  fell  on  his  forehead ; 
I  taught  him  to  come  to  say  his  prayer  upon  ujy  bed  as  soon 
as  he  awoke.     How  sweet  and  touching  were  the  simple 
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words  of  the  Pater  mater  in  the  innocent  childish  mouth  I 
Ah!  and  at  times  how  terrible!  'Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,'  he  l)ej;an  one  morning;  then  he  pauRcd — 'Why  ii  it 
not  our  mutlu-rf  he  asked,  and  niy  heart  sank  at  his  words. 

"From  the  very  first  I  had  sown  the  seeds  of  future  mii- 
fortunc'  in  the  lifo  of  the  son  whom  I  idolized.  Although  the 
law  has  almost  countenanced  errors  of  youth  by  conceding 
to  tardy  re;.'rit  a  lepjl  status  to  natural  children,  the  in- 
Burmountaljle  prejudices  of  society  bring  a  strong  force  to 
the  sujtport  of  the  reluctance  of  the  law.  All  serious  reflec- 
tion on  my  part  as  to  the  foundations  and  mechanism  of 
society,  on  the  duties  of  man,  and  vital  questions  of  morality 
date  from  this  period  of  my  life.  (Jenius  comprehends  at 
first  sight  tlio  connection  i)etween  a  man's  principles  and  the 
fate  of  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part;  devout  souls  are 
inspired  l)y  religion  with  tlie  sentiments  necessary  for  their 
hap{)ine.-s;  but  vehement  and  impulsive  natures  can  only  be 
scJiooled  by  npeutunce.  With  repentance  came  new  light 
for  me ;  and  I,  wiio  oidy  lived  for  my  child,  came  through  that 
child  to  think  over  great  social  questions. 

"1  determined  from  the  first  that  he  should  have  all  pos- 
sible means  of  success  witiiin  iiimself,  and  that  he  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  take  the  high  position  for  which  I 
destined  him.  He  learned  English,  German,  Italiai,,  aad 
Spanish  in  succession;  and,  that  he  might  speak  these  lan- 
guages correctly,  tutors  belonging  to  each  of  these  various 
nationalities  were  successively  placed  about  him  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  His  aptitude  delighted  me.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  give  hiin  lessons'  in  the  guise  of  play.  I 
wished  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  fallacies,  and  strove  be- 
fore all  things  to  accustom  him  from  childhood  to  e.xert  his 
intellectual  j)owers,  to  make  a  rapid  and  accurate  general 
survey  of  a  matter,  and  then,  by  a  careful  study  of  every  least 
particular,  to  master  his  subject  in  detail.  Lastly,  I  taught 
him  to  submit  to  discipline  without  murmuring.  I  never 
allowed  an  impure  or  improper  word  to  be  spoken  in  his 
hearing.     1  was  careful  that  all  his  surroundings,  and  the 
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men  with  whom  ho  came  in  contact,  nhouKl  conduro  to  one 
end— to  ennoble  hig  nnturi',  to  wt  lofty  iflcnls  k-foro  him, 
to  give  him  a  love  of  truth  and  »  horror  of  liea,  to  make 
him  simple  and  natural  in  iiianncr,  a»  in  word  and  deed. 
His  natural  aptitude  had  miido  his  other  studies  easy  to 
him,  and  his  imagination  made  him  quick  to  /jrasp  those 
lessons  that  lay  outside  the  province  of  the  schoolroom. 
What  a  fair  flower  tc  tend!  Ilnw  ^'rcat  arc  the  joys  that 
mothers  know!  In  those  days  I  began  to  unch-rstand  how 
his  own  mother  had  been  able  lo  live  and  to  In-ar  her  sorrow. 
This,  sir,  wag  the  great  event  of  my  life;  and  now  I  am  com- 
ing to  the  tragedy  whicd  drove  nic  hither. 

"It  is  the  most  ordinary  coninionplacc  story  imaginable; 
but  to  me  it  meant  the  most  terrilile  pain.     For  some  years 
I  had  thought  of  nothing  but  my  child,  and  how  to  make 
a  man  of  him;  then,  when  my  son  was  growing  up  and 
about  to  leave  me,  I  grew  afraid' of  niv  loneliness.    Tyive  was 
a  necessity  of  my  existence;  this  need  "for  affection  had  never 
been  satisfied,  and  only  grew  stronger  with  years.     I  was 
in  every  way  capable  of  a  real  attachment ;  I  had  been  tried 
and  proved.     I  knew  all  that  a  steadfast  love  means,  the 
love  that  delights  to  find  a  pleasure  in  self-sacrifice;  in  every- 
thing I  did  my  first  thought  would  always  bo  for  the  woman 
I  loved.    In  imagination  I  was  fain  to'dwell  on  the  serene 
heights  far  above  doubt  and  uncortninty,  wlu-.v  ii^ve  so  fills 
two  beings  that  happiness  flows  quietly  and  evenly  into  their 
life,  their  looks,  and  words.    Such  love  is  to  a  life  what  reli- 
gion is  to  the  soul;  a  vital  force,  a  power  that  enlightens  and 
upholds.    I  understood  the  love  of  husband  and  wife  in  no- 
wise as  most  people  do;  for  me  its  full  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence began  precisely  at  the  point  where  love  perishes  in 
many  a  household.    I  deeply  felt  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  life 
so  closely  shared  by  two  souls  that  the  trivialities  of  every- 
day existence  should  be  powcrlesis  against  such  lasting  love 
as  theirs.     But  where  will  the  hearts  be  found  whose  beats 
are  so  nearly  isochronous  (let  the  scientific  term  pass)  that 
they  may  attain  to  this  beatific  union?    If  they  exist,  nature 
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and  chance  have  set  them  far  apart,  so  that  they  cannot  come 
together;  they  find  each  other  too  late,  or  death  comes  too 
soon  to  separate  them.  There  must  be  some  good  reasons 
for  these  dispensations  of  fate,  but  I  have  never  sought  to 
discover  them.  I  cannot  make  a  study  of  my  wound,  be- 
cause I  suffer  too  much  from  it.  Perhaps  perfect  happiness 
is  a  monster  which  our  species  should  not  perpetuate.  There 
were  other  causes  for  my  fervent  desire  for  such  a  marriage 
as  this.  I  had  no  friends,  the  world  for  me  was  a  desert, 
'^hcre  is  something  in  me  that  repels  friendship.  More 
than  one  person  has  sought  me  out,  but,  in  spite  of  efforts  on 
my  part,  it  came  to  nothing.  With  many  men  I  have  been 
careful  to  show  no  sign  of  something  that  is  called  'su- 
periority ;'  I  have  adapted  my  mind  to  theirs ;  I  have  placed 
myself  at  their  point  of  view,  joined  in  their  laughter,  and 
overlooked  their  defects;  any  fame  I  might  have  gained,  I 
would  have  bartered  for  a  little  kindly  affection.  They  parted 
from  me  without  regret.  If  you  seek  for  real  feeling  in  Paris, 
snares  await  you  everywhere,  and  the  end  is  sorrow.  Wher- 
ever I  set  my  foot,  the  ground  round  about  me  seemed  to 
bum.  My  readiness  to  acquiesce  was  considered  weakness; 
though  if  I  unsheathed  my  talons,  like  a  man  conscious  that 
he  may  some  day  wield  the  thunderbol.j  of  power,  I  was 
thought  ill-natured ;  to  others,  the  delightful  laughter  that 
ceases  with  youth,  and  in  which  in  later  years  we  are  almost 
ashamed  to  indulge,  seemed  absurd,  and  they  amused  them- 
selves at  my  expense.  People  may  be  bored  nowadays,  but 
none  the  less  they  e.xpect  you  to  treat  every  trivial  topic  with 
befitting  seriousness. 

"A  hateful  era !  You  must  bow  down  before  mediocrity, 
frigidly  polite  mediocrity  which  you  despise — and  obey.  On 
more  mature  reflection,  I  have  discovered  the  reasons  of 
these  glaring  inconsistencies.  Mediocrity  is  never  out  of 
fashion,  it  is  the  daily  wear  of  society;  genius  and  ec- 
centricity are  ornaments  that  are  locked  away  and  only 
brought  out  on  certain  days.  Everything  that  ventures  forth 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  grateful  shadow  of  mediocrity 
has  something  startling  about  it. 
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"So,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  I  led  a  solitary  life  I  had 
piven  up  everything  to  society,  but  it  had  given  me  nothing 
in  return;  and  my  child  was  not  enough  to  satisfv  my  heart 
because  I  was  not  a  woman.  My  life  seemed  to 'be  lowing 
cold  within  me;  I  was  bendi  ><?  under  a  load  of  secret  misery 
when  I  met  the  woman  ^  U  v,  as  to  make  me  know  the  might 
of  love,  the  reverence  of  an  acknowledged  love,  love  with  its 
teeming  hopes  of  happii  ,  ss— in  one  wr  rd— love. 

"I  had  renewed  my  a-nuaintance  with  that  old  friend  of 
my  father's  who  had  once  taken  cliarge  of  my  affairs  It 
was  m  his  house  that  I  first  met  her  whom  I  must  love  as 
long  as  life  shall  last.  The  longer  we  live,  sir,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  the  enormous  influence  of  ideas  upon  the  events 
of  life.  Prejudices,  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  bred  by  noble 
re  igious  ideas,  occasioned  mv  misfortunes.  This  young  girl 
belonged  to  an  exceeding  devout  family,  whose  views  of 
Catholicism  were  due  to  the  spirit  of  a  sect  improperly 
styled  Jansenists,  which,  in  former  times,  caused  troubles 
m  France.  You  know  why?" 
"No,"  said  Genestas. 

"Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  once  wrote  a  book  which  was 
believed  to  contain  propositions  at  variance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  See.  When  examined  at  a  later  date,  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  heretical  in  the  wording  of  the  text 
some  authors  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  heretical 
propositions  had  any  real  existence.  However  it  was,  these 
insignificant  disputes  gave  rise  to  two  parties  in  the  Gallican 
Church— the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits.  Great  men  were 
found  in  either  camp,  and  a  struggle  began  between  two 
powerful  bodies.  The  Jansenists  affected  an  excessive  purity 
of  morals  and  of  doctrine,  and  accused  the  Jesuits  of  preach- 
ing  a  relaxed  morality.  The  Jansenists,  in  fact,  were 
Catholic  Puritans,  if  two  contradictory  terms  can  be  com- 
bined. During  the  Revolution,  the  Concordat  occasioned  an 
unimportant  schism,  a  little  segregation  of  ultra-catholics 
who  refused  to  recognize  the  Bishops  appointed  by  the  au- 
thontiea  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  This  little  body  of 
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the  faithful  was  called  the  Little  Chiireh ;  and  those  within 
its  fold,  like  the  Jansenists,  led  the  strictlj'  ordered  lives  that 
appear  to  be  a  first  necessity  of  existence  in  all  proscribed 
and  persecuted  sects.  ^lany  Jansenist  families  had  joined  the 
Little  Church.  The  family  to  which  this  young  girl  belonged 
had  embraced  the  equally  rigid  doctrines  of  both  these 
Puritanisms,  tenets  which  impart  a  stern  dignity  to  the 
character  and  mien  of  those  who  hold  them.  It  is  the  nature 
of  pot^itive  doctrine  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  most 
ordinary  actions  of  life  by  connecting  them  with  ideas  of  a 
future  existence.  This  is  the  source  of  a  splendid  and  deli- 
cate purity  of  heart,  a  respect  for  others  and  for  self,  of  an 
indescribably  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a  wide  charity, 
together  with  a  justice  so  stern  that  it  might  well  be  called 
inexorable,  and  lastly,  a  perfect  hatred  of  lies  and  of  all  the 
vices  comprised  by  falsehood. 

"I  can  recall  no  more  delightful  moments  than  those  of 
our  first  meeting  at  my  old  friend's  house.  I  beheld  for  the 
first  time  this  shy  young  girl  with  her  sincere  nature,  her 
habits  of  ready  obedience.  All  the  virtues  peculiar  to  the 
sect  to  which  she  belonged  shone  in  her,  but  she  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  of  her  merit.  There  was  a  grace,  which  no 
austerity  could  diminish,  about  every  movement  of  her  lis- 
some, slender  form;  her  quiet  brow,  the  delicate  grave  out- 
lines of  her  face,  and  her  clearly  cut  features  indicated  noble 
birth ;  her  expression  was  gentle  and  proud ;  her  thick  hair 
had  been  simply  braided,  the  coronet  of  plaits  about  her  head 
served,  all  unknown  to  her,  as  an  adornment.  Captain,  she 
was  for  me  the  ideal  type  that  is  always  made  real  for  us  in 
the  woman  with  whom  we  fall  in  love;  for  when  we  love, 
is  it  not  because  we  recognize  beauty  that  we  have  dreamed 
of,  the  beauty  that  has  existed  in  idea  for  us  is  realized? 
When  I  spoke  to  her,  she  answered  simply,  without  shyness 
or  eagerness ;  she  did  not  know  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  me 
to  see  her.  to  hear  the  musical  sounds  of  her  voice.  All  these 
angels  are  revealed  to  our  hearts  by  the  same  signs;  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  tongues,  the  tenderness  in  their  eyes,  by 
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their  fair,  pale  faces,  and  their  gracious  ways.     All  these 
things  are  so  bier  led  and  mingled  that  we  feel  the  charm  of 
their  presence,  yet  cannot  tell  in  what  that  charm  consists, 
and  every  movement  is  an  expression  of  a  divine  soul  within. 
1  loved  passionately.    This  newly  awakened  love  satisfied  all 
my  restless  longings,  all  my  ambitious  dreams.     She  was 
beautiful,  wealthy,  and  nobly  born;  she  had  been  carefully 
brought  up;  she  had  all  the  qualifications  which  the  world 
positively  demands  of  a  woman  placed  in  the  high  position 
which  I  desired  to  reach;  she  had  been  well  educated,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  a  sprightly  facility  at  once  rare  and 
common  in  France;  where  the  most  prettily  worded  phrases 
of  many  women  are  emptiness  itself,  while  her  bright  talk   /as 
full  of  sense.    Above  all,  she  had  a  deep  consciousness  of  her 
own  dignity  which  made  others  respect  her;  I  know  of  no 
more  excellent  thing  in  a  wife.     I  must  stop,  captain;  no 
one  can  describe  the  woman  he  loves  save  very  imperfectly, 
preexistent    mysteries    which    defy    analysis    lie    between 
them. 

"I  very  soon  took  my  old  friend  into  my  confidence.  He 
introduced  me  to  her  family,  and  gave  me  the  countenance 
of  his  honorable  character.  I  was  received  at  first  with  the 
frigid  politeness  characteristic  of  those  exclusive  people  who 
never  forsake  those  whom  they  have  once  admitted  to  their 
friendship.  As  time  went  on  they  welcomed  me  almost  as 
one  of  the  family;  this  mark  of  their  esteem  was  won  by  my 
behavior  in  the  matter.  In  spite  of  my  passionate  love,  I 
did  nothing  that  could  lower  me  in  my  own  eyes ;  I  did  not 
c-^nge,  I  paid  no  court  to  those  upon  whom  my  fate  de- 
pended, before  all  things  I  showed  myself  a  man,  and  not 
other  than  I  really  was.  When  I  was  well  known  to  them, 
my  old  friend,  who  was  as  desirous  as  I  myself  that  my  life 
of  melancholy  loneliness  should  come  to  an  end,  spoke  of 
my  hopes  and  met  with  a  favorable  reception;  but  with  the 
diplomatic  shrewdness  which  is  almost  a  second  nature  with 
men  of  the  world,  he  was  silent  with  regard  to  an  error  of 
my  youth,  as  he  termed  it.  He  was  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
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'satisfactory  marriage"  for  me,  an  expression  that  makes  of 
so  solemn  an  act  a  business  transaction  in  which  husband 
and  wife  endeavor  to  cheat  each  other.  In  h:s  opinion,  the 
existence  of  my  child  would  excite  a  moral  repugnance,  in 
comparison  witli  which  the  question  of  money  would  be  as 
nought,  and  the  whole  affair  would  be  broken  off  at  once, 
and  he  was  right.  ,   ,  ,    . 

"  'It  is  a  matter  which  will  be  very  easily  settled  between 
you  and  your  wife;  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  her  full  and  free 
forgiveness,'  he  said.  . 

"In  short,  he  tried  to  silence  my  scruples,  and  all  the  in- 
sidious arguments  that  worldly  wisdom  could  suggest  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  me  to  this  end.    I  will  confess  to  you, 
sir,  that  in  spite  of  my  promise,  my  first  impulse  was  to  act 
straightforwardlv  and  to  make  everything  known  to  the  head 
of  the  familv,  but  the  thought  of  his  uncompromising  stern- 
ness made  nie  pause,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
confession  appalled  me;  my  courage  failed,  I  temporized  with 
my  conscience,  I  determined  to  wait  until  I  was  sufficiently 
sure  of  the  affection  of  the  girl  I  hoped  to  win,  before  hazard- 
ing my  happiness  by  the  terrible  confession.    My  resolution 
to  acknowledge  everything  openly,  at  a  convement  season, 
vindicated  the  sophistries  of  worldly  wisdom  and  the  sagacity 
of  my  old  friend.    So  the  young  girl's  parents  received  me  as 
their  future  son-in-law  without,  as  yet,  taking  their  friends 
into  their  confidence. 

"An  infinite  discretion  is  the  distinguishing  quality  ol 
pious  families;  they  are  reticent  about  everything,  even  about 
matters  of  no  importance.  You  would  not  believe,  sir,  how 
this  sedate  gravity  and  reserve,  pervading  every  least  action, 
deepens  the  current  of  feeling  and  thought.  Everything  in 
that  house  was  done  with  some  useful  end  m  view;  the 
women  spent  their  leisure  time  in  making  garments  for  the 
poor-  their  conversation  was  never  frivolous;  laughter  was 
not  banished,  but  there  was  a  kindly  simplicity  about  their 
merriment.  Their  talk  had  none  of  the  piquancy  which 
scandal  and  ill-natured  gossip  give  to  the  conversation  of 
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society ;  only  the  father  and  uncle  read  the  newspapers,  even 
the  most  harmless  journal  contains  references  to  crimes  or 
to  public  evils,  and  she  whom  I  hoped  to  win  had  never 
cast  her  eyes  over  their  sheets.  How  strange  it  was,  at  first, 
to  listen  to  these  orthodox  people!  But  in  a  little  while,  the 
pure  atmosphere  left  the  same  impression  upon  the  soul  that 
subdued  colors  give  to  the  eyes,  a  sense  of  serene  repose  and 
of  tranquil  peace. 

"To  a  superficial  observer,  their  life  would  have  see.  jed 
terribly  monotonous.  There  was  something  chilling  about 
the  appearance  of  t)\v  interior  of  the  house.  Day  after  day 
I  used  to  see  everything,  even  the  furniture  in  constant  use, 
always  standing  in  the  same  place,  and  this  uniform  tidiness 
pervaded  the  smallest  details.  Yet  there  was  something 
verj'  attractive  about  their  household  ways.  I  had  been  used 
to  the  pleasures  of  variety,  to  the  luxury  and  stir  of  life  in 
Paris ;  it  was  only  when  I  had  overcome  my  first  repugnance 
that  I  saw  the  advantages  of  this  existence;  how  it  lent  it- 
self to  continuity  of  thought  and  to  involuntary  meditation ; 
how  a  life  in  which  the  heart  has  undisturbed  sway  seems 
to  widen  and  grow  vast  as  the  sea.  It  is  like  the  life  of  the 
cloister,  where  the  outward  surroundings  never  vary,  and 
thought  is  thus  compelled  to  detach  itself  from  outward 
things  and  to  turn  to  the  infinite  that  lies  within  the  soul ! 

"For  a  man  as  sincerely  in  love  as  I  was,  the  silence  and 
simplicity  of  the  life,  the  almost  conventual  regularity  with 
which  the  same  things  were  done  daily  at  the  same  hours, 
only  deepened  and  strengthened  love.  In  that  profound  calm 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  least  action,  word,  or  gesture 
became  immense.  I  learned  to  know  that,  in  the  interchange 
of  glances  and  in  answering  smiles,  there  lies  an  eloquence 
and  a  variety  of  language  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  spoken  phrases ;  that  when  the  expression 
of  the  feelings  is  spontaneous  and  unforced,  there  is  no  idea, 
no  joy  nor  sorrow  that  cannot  thus  be  communicated  by 
hearts  that  understand  each  other.  How  many  times  I  have 
tried  to  set  forth  my  soul  in  my  eyes  or  on  my  lips,  com- 
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pelled  at  once  to  speak  and  to  be  silent  concerning  my  pas- 
sion; for  the  young  girl  who,  in  my  presence,  was  always 
serene  and  unconscious  had  not  been  informed  of  the  reason 
of  mv  constant  visits ;  her  parents  were  determined  that  the 
most^important  decision  of  her  life  should  rest  entirely  with 
her     But  does  not  the  presence  of  our  beloved  satisfy  the 
utmost  desire  of  passionate  love?     In  that  presence  do  we 
not  know  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  who  stands  before 
God?    If  for  me  more  than  for  any  other  it  was  torture  to 
have  no  right  to  give  expression  to  the  impulses  of  my  heart, 
to  force  back  into  its  depths  the  burning  words  that  treacher- 
ously wrong  the  yet  more  ardent  emotions  which  strive  to 
find  an  utterance"  in  speech ;  1  found,  nevertheless,  in  the 
merest  trifles  a  channel  through  which  my  passionate  love 
poured  itself  forth  but  the  more  vehemently  for  this  con- 
straint, till  every  least  occurrence  came  to  have  an  excessive 
importance.  ,    i    u 

"I  beheld  her,  not  for  brief  moments,  but  for  whole  hours. 
There  were  pauses  between  my  question  and  her  answer,  and 
long  musings,  when,  with  the  tones  of  her  voice  lingering  in 
my  ears,  I  sought  to  divine  from  them  the  secret  of  her  in- 
most thoughts;  perhaps  her  fingers  would  tremble  as  I  gave 
her  some  object  of  which  she  had  been  in  search,  or  I  would 
devise  pretexts  to  lightly  touch  her  dress  or  her  hair,  to  take 
her  hand  in  mine,  to  compel  her  to  speak  more  than  she 
wished ;  all  these  nothings  were  great  events  for  me.  Eyes  and 
voice  and  gestures  w(re  freighted  with  mysterious  messages 
of  love  in  hours  of  ecstasy  like  these,  and  this  was  the  only 
language  permitted  me  by  the  quiet  maidenly  reserve  of  the 
young  girl  before  me.     Her  manner  towards  me  underwent 
no  change;  with  me  she  was  always  as  a  sister  with  a 
brother;  yet,  as  my  passion  grew,  and  the  contrast  between 
her  glances  and  mine,  her  words  and  my  utterance,  became 
more  striking,  I  felt  at  last  that  this  timid  silence  was  the 
only  means  by  which  she  could  express  her  feelings.     Was 
she  not  always  in  the  salon  whenever  I  came?    Did  she  not 
stay  there  until  my  visit,  expected  and  perhaps  foreseen,  was 
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over?  Did  not  this  nmtc  try^t  betray  the  secret  of  her  in- 
nocent soul?  Nay,  whilst  1  i^poke,  did  she  not  listen  with 
u  pleasure  whirh  she  could  not  hide? 

"At  last,  no  doubt,  her  parents  grew  impatient  with  this 
artless  behavior  and  sober  love-making.  I  was  almost  aa 
timid  as  their  daughter,  and  perhaps  on  this  account  found 
favor  in  their  eyes.  They  regarded  me  as  a  man  worthy  of 
their  esteem.  My  old  friend  was  taken  into  their  confidence; 
both  father  and  mother  spoke  of  me  in  the  most  flattering 
terms;  I  had  become  their  adopted  son,  and  more  especially 
they  singled  out  my  moral  principles  for  praise.  In  truth,  I 
had  found  my  youth  again ;  among  these  pure  and  religious 
surroundings  early  beliefs  and  early  faith  came  back  to  the 
man  of  thirty-two. 

"The  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Affairs  of  some 
importance  had  detained  the  family  in  Paris  longer  than 
their  wont;  but  when  September  came,  and  they  were  able 
to  leave  town  at  last  for  an  estate  in  Auvergne,  her  father 
entreated  me  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  with  them  in  an 
old  chateau  hidden  away  among  the  mountains  of  the  Cantal. 
1  paused  before  accepting  this  friendly  invitation.  My  hesi- 
tation brought  me  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  uncon- 
scious confession,  a  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  a  girlish 
heart.  Evelina  .  .  .  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Benassis;  and 
he  said  no  more  for  a  time,  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"Pardon  me.  Captain  Bluteau,"  he  resunved,  after  a  long 
pause.  "For  twelve  years  I  have  not  uttered  the  name  that 
IS  always  hovering  in  my  thoughts,  that  a  voice  calls  in  my 
hearing  even  when  I  sleep.  Evelina  (since  I  havt  named  her) 
raised  her  head  with  a  strange  quickness  and  abruptness,  for 
about  all  her  movements  there  was  an  instinctive  grace  and 
gentleness,  and  looked  at  me.  There  was  no  pride  in  her 
face,  but  rather  a  wistful  anxiety.  Then  her  color  rose,  and 
her  eyelids  fell;  it  gave  me  an  indescribable  pleasure  never 
felt  before  that  they  should  fall  so  slowly ;  I  could  only  stam- 
mer out  my  reply  in  a  faltering  voice.  The  emotion  of  my 
own  heart  made  swift  answer  to  hers.    She  thanked  me  by  a 
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hnppy  look,  and  I  almost  thought  that  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes.  In  that  moment  we  hud  told  each  other  everything. 
So  1  went  into  the  country  with  her  family.  Since  the  day 
when  our  hearts  had  understood  each  other,  nothing  seemed 
to  be  as  it  had  been  before;  everything  about  us  had  acquired 
a  fresh  significance. 

"Love,  indeed,  is  always  the  same,  though  our  imagination 
determines  the  shape  that  love  must  assume;  like  and  unlike, 
therefore,  is  love  in  every  soul  in  which  he  dwells,  and  pas- 
sion becomes  a  unique  work  in  which  the  soul  expresses  its 
sympathies.    In  the  old  trite  saying  that  love  is  a  projection 
of  self— an  ego'isme  a  deux— lies  a  profound  meaning  known 
only  to  philosopher  and  poet;  for  it  is  ourself  in  truth  that 
we  love  in  that  other.    Yet,  though  love  manifests  itself  in 
such  different  ways  that  no  pair  of  lovers  since  the  world 
began  is  like  any  other  pair  before  or  since,  they  all  express 
themselves  after  the  same  fashion,  and  the  same  words  are 
on  the  lips  oi  every  girl,  even  of  the  most  innocent,  convent- 
bred   maiden— the   only   difference   lies   in    the    degree   of 
imaginative  charm  in  their  ideas.    But  between  Evelina  and 
other  girls  there  was  this  difference,  that  where  another  would 
have  poured  out  her  feelings  quite  naturally,  Evelina  re- 
garded these  innocent  confidences  as  a  concession  made  to  the 
stormy  emotions  which  had  invaded  the  quiet  sanctuary  of 
her  girlish  soul.     The  constant  struggle  between  her  heart 
and  her  principles  gave  to  the  least  event  of  her  life,  so  peace- 
ful in  appearance,  in  reality  so  profoundly  agitated,  a  char- 
acter of  force  very  superior  to  the  exaggerations  of  young 
girls  whose  manners  are  early  rendered  false  by  the  world 
about  them.     All  through  the  journey  E\elina  discovered 
beauty  in  the  scenery  through  which  we  passed,  and  spoke  of 
it  with  admiration.     ^Vhon  we  think  that  we  may  not  give 
expression  to  the  happiness  which  is  given  to  us  by  the 
presence  of  one  we  love,  we  pour  out  the  secret  gladness  that 
overflows  our  hearts  upon  inanimate  things,  investing  them 
with  beauty  in  our  happiness.     The  charm  of  the  scenery 
which  passed  before  our  eyes  became  in  this  way  an  inter- 
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preter  between  us,  for  in  our  praises  of  the  landscape  we  re- 
vealed to  each  other  the  secrets  of  our  love.  Evelina's  mother 
sometimes  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  disconcerting  her 
daughter. 

"  'My  dear  child,  you  have  been  through  this  valley  a  score 
of  times  without  seeming  to  admire  it!'  she  remarked  after 
a  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  phrase  from  Evelina. 

"  'No  doubt  it  was  because  I  was  not  old  enough  to  under- 
stand beauty  of  this  kind,  mother.' 

"Forgive  me  for  dwelling  on  this  trifle,  which  can  have 
no  charm  for  you,  captain;  but  the  simple  words  brought 
me  an  indescribable  joy,  which  had  its  source  in  the  glance 
directed  towards  me  as  she  spoke.  So  some  village  lighted 
by  the  sunrise,  some  ivy-covered  ruin  which  we  had  seen  to- 
gether, memories  of  outward  and  visible  things,  served  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  the  impressions  of  our  happiness; 
they  seemed  to  be  landmarks  on  the  way  through  which  we 
were  passing  towards  a  bright  future  that  lay  before  us. 

"We  reached  the  chateau  belonging  to  her  family,  where 
I  spent  about  six  weeks,  the  only  time  in  my  life  during 
which  Heaven  has  vouchsafed  complete  happiness  to  me.  I 
enjoyed  pleasures  unknown  to  town-dwellers — all  the  happi- 
ness which  two  lovers  find  in  living  beneath  the  same  roof, 
an  anticipation  of  the  life  they  will  spend  together.  To 
stroll  through  the  fields,  to  be  alone  together  at  times 
if  we  wished  it,  to  look  over  an  old  water-mill,  to  sit  beneath 
a  tree  in  some  lovely  glen  among  the  hills,  the  lovers'  talks, 
the  sweet  confidences  dr'wn  forth  by  which  each  made  some 
progress  day  by  day  in  the  other's  heart.  Ah !  sir,  the  out-of- 
door  life,  the  beauty  of  earth  and  heaven,  is  a  perfect  accom- 
paniment to  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  soul !  To  mingle 
our  careless  talk  with  the  song  of  the  birds  among  the  dewy 
leaves,  to  smile  at  each  otner  as  we  gazed  on  the  sky,  to  turn 
our  steps  slowly  homewards  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  al- 
ways rings  too  soon,  to  admire  together  some  little  detail  in 
the  landscape,  to  watch  the  fitful  movements  of  an  insect,  to 
look   closely   at   a   gleaming    demoiselle    fly — the   delicate 
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creature  that  resembles  an  innownt  and  loving  girl ;  in  such 
ways  ".8  these  are  not  one's  thoughts  drawn  daily  a  little 
higher?  The  memories  of  my  forty  days  of  happiness  have 
in  a  manner  colored  all  the  rust  of  my  life,  memories  that 
are  all  the  fairer  and  fill  the  greater  space  in  my  thoughts, 
because  since  then  it  has  been  my  fate  never  to  be  understood. 
To  this  day  there  are  scenes  of  no  special  interest  for  a 
casual  observer,  but  full  of  bitter  signitl  nnce  for  a  broken 
heart,  which  recall  those  vanished  days,  and  the  love  that  is 
not  forgotten  yet. 

"1  do  not  know  whether  you  noticed  the  effect  of  the  sunset 
light  on  the  cottage  where  little  Jacques  lives?  Everything 
shone  so  brightly  in  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  all 
at  once  the  whole  landscape  grew  dark  and  dreary.  That 
sudden  change  was  like  the  change  in  my  own  life  at  this 
time.  I  received  from  her  the  first,  the  sole  and  sublime 
token  of  love  that  an  innocent  girl  may  give;  the  more 
secretly  it  is  given,  the  closer  is  the  bond  it  forms,  the  sweet 
promise  of  love,  a  fragment  of  the  language  spoken  in  a 
fairer  world  than  this.  Sure,  therefore,  of  being  beloved, 
1  vowed  that  I  would  confess  everything  at  once,  that  I  would 
have  no  secrets  from  her;  I  felt  ashamed  that  1  had  so  long 
delayed  to  tell  her  about  the  sorrows  that  I  had  brought  upon 
myself. 

"Unluckily,  with  the  morrow  of  this  ha^.py  day  a  letter 
came  from  my  son's  tutor,  the  life  of  the  child  so  dear  to 
me  was  in  danger.  I  went  away  without  confiding  my  secret 
to  Evelina,  merely  telling  her  family  that  I  was  urgently  re- 
quired in  Paris.  Her  parents  took  alarm  during  my  absence. 
They  feared  that  there  1  was  entangled  in  some  way,  and 
wrote  to  Paris  to  make  inquiries  about  me.  It  was  scarcely 
consistent  with  their  religious  principles ;  but  they  suspected 
me,  and  did  not  even  give  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  my- 
self. 

"One  of  their  friends,  without  my  knowledge,  gave  them 
the  whole  history  of  my  youth,  blackening  my  errors,  laying 
stress  upon  the  existence  of  my  child,  which  (said  they)  I 
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intended  to  eonceul.  1  wrote  to  my  future  parents,  but  I 
received  no  answers  to  my  letters;  and  when  they  came  back 
to  Paris,  and  1  called  at  their  house,  1  was  not  admitted. 
Much  alarmed,  1  Bent  to  my  old  frit  iid  to  learn  the  reason 
of  this  conduct  on  their  part,  which  1  did  not  in  the  least 
understand.  As  soon  as  the  good  soul  knew  the  real  cause 
of  it  all,  he  sacrificed  himself  generously,  took  upon  himself 
all  the  blame  of  my  reserve,  and  tried  to  exculpate  me,  but 
all  to  no  purpost!.  (Questions  of  interest  and  morality  were 
regarded  so  seriously  by  the  family,  their  prejudices  were 
60  firmly  and  deeply  rooted,  that  they  never  swerved  from 
their  resolution.  My  despair  wa.s  overwhelming.  At  first 
I  tried  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  but  my  letters  were  sent 
back  to  me  unopened.  When  every  possible  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain ;  when  her  father  and  mother  had  plainly  told 
my  old  friend  (the  cause  of  my  misfortune)  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  their  daughter's  marriage  with  a  man  who 
had  upon  his  conscience  the  death  of  a  woman  and  the  life 
of  a  natural  son,  even  though  Evelina  herself  should  implore 
them  upon  her  knees;  then,  sir,  there  only  remained  to  me 
one  last  hope,  a  hope  as  slender  and  fragile  as  the  willow- 
branch  at  which  a  drowning  wretch  catches  to  save  himself. 
"I  ventured  to  think  that  Evelina's  love  would  be  stronger 
than  her  father's  scruples,  that  her  inflexible  parents  might 
yield  to  her  entreaties.  Perhaps,  who  knows,  her  father  had 
kept  from  her  the  reasons  of  the  refusal,  which  was  so  fatal 
to  our  love.  I  determined  to  acquaint  her  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  her;  and  in  fear 
and  trembling,  in  grief  and  tears,  my  first  and  last  love-letter 
was  written.  To-day  I  can  only  dimly  remember  the  words 
dictated  to  me  by  my  despair ;  but  I  must  have  told  Evelina 
that  if  she  had  dealt  sincerely  with  me  she  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  love  another,  or  how  could  her  whole  life  be 
anything  but  a  lie?  she  must  be  false  either  to  her  future 
husband  or  to  me.  Could  she  refuse  to  the  lover,  who  had 
been  so  misjudged  and  hardly  entreated,  the  devotion 
which  she  would  have  shown  to  him  as  her  husband,  if  the 
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marriage  which  had  already  taken  place  in  our  hearts  had 
been  outwardly  solemnized?  Was  not  this  to  fall  from  the 
ideal  of  womanly  virtue?  What  woman  would  not  love  to 
feel  that  the  promises  of  the  heart  wore  more  sacred  and 
binding  than  the  chains  forged  by  the  law?  I  defended  my 
errors;  and  in  my  appeal  to  the  purity  of  innocence,  I  left 
nothing  unsaid  that  could  touch  a  noble  and  generous  nature. 
But  as  I  am  tolling  you  everything,  I  will  look  for  her  an- 
swer and  my  farewell  letter,"  said  Benassis,  and  he  went  up 
to  his  room  in  search  of  it. 

lie  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  worn  pocketbook; 
his  hands  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  drew  from  it  some 
loose  sheets. 

"Here  is  the  fatal  letter,"  he  paid.  "The  girl  who  wrote 
those  lines  little  know  the  value  that  I  should  set  upon  the 
scrap  of  paper  that  holds  her  thoughts.  This  is  the  last  cry 
that  pain  wrung  from  me,"  he  added,  taking  up  a  second  let- 
ter; "I  will  lay  it  before  you  directly.  My  old  friend  was 
the  bearer  of  my  letter  of  entreaty,  ho  gave  it  to  her  without 
her  parents'  knowledge,  humbling  his  white  hair  to  implore 
Evelina  to  read  and  to  reply  to  my  appeal.  This  was  her  an- 
swer: 

"  'Monsieur  .  .  .'  But  lately  I  had  been  her  *beloved,' 
the  innocent  name  she  had  found  by  which  to  express  her 
innocent  love,  and  now  she  called  me  Monsieur!  .  .  . 
That  one  word  told  me  everything.  But  listen  to  the  rest  of 
the  letter : 

"  'Treachery  on  the  part  of  one  to  whom  her  life  was  to 
be  intrusted  is  a  bitter  thing  for  a  girl  to  discover;  and  yet 
I  could  not  but  excuse  you,  we  are  so  weak!  Your  letter 
touched  me,  but  you  must  not  write  to  me  again,  the  sight 
of  your  handwriting  gives  me  such  unbearable  pain.  We  are 
parted  for  ever.  I  was  carried  away  by  your  reasoning;  it 
extinguished  all  the  harsh  feelings  that  had  risen  up  against 
you  in  my  soul.  I  had  been  so  proud  of  your  truth!  But 
both  of  us  have  found  my  father's  reasoning  irresistible. 
Yes,  monsieur,  I  ventured  to  plead  for  you.    I  did  for  you 
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what  I  have  nevtT  done  bt'foro,  I  overcame  the  grciiost  fear« 
that  I  have  over  known,  antl  acti-d  ahnost  against  my  nature. 
Even  now  I  am  yielding  to  your  ontreaties,  and  doing  wrong 
for  your  gake,  in  writing  to  you  without  my  father's  knowl- 
edge. My  mother  knows  that  I  am  writing  to  you;  her  in- 
(hiigencp  in  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  be  alone  with  you  for  a 
moment  has  taught  me  the  depth  of  her  love  for  me,  and 
strengthened  my  determination  to  bow  to  the  decree  of  my 
family,  against  which  I  had  almost  rebelled.  So  I  am  writing 
to  you,  monsieur,  for  the  first  and  last  time.  You  have  my 
full  and  entire  forgiveness  for  the  troubles  that  you  have 
brought  into  my  life.  Yes,  you  arc  right;  a  first  love  can 
never  be  forgotten.  I  am  no  longer  an  innocent  girl;  and, 
as  an  honest  woman,  I  can  never  marr}'  another.  What  my 
future  will  be,  I  know  not  therefore.  Only  you  see,  mon- 
sieur, that  echoes  of  this  year  that  you  have  filled  will  never 
die  away  in  my  life.  But  I  am  in  no  way  accusing  you. 
.  .  .  "I  shall  always  be  beloved!"  Why  did  you  write 
those  words?  Can  they  bring  peace  to  the  troubled  soul  of 
a  lonely  and  unhappy  girl  ?  Uave  you  not  already  laid  waste 
my  future,  giving  me  memories  which  will  never  cease  to  re- 
visit me?  Henceforth  I  can  only  give  myself  to  God,  but 
will  He  accept  a  broken  heart?  He  has  had  some  purpose 
to  fulfil  in  sending  these  afflictions  to  me;  doubtless  it  was 
His  will  that  I  should  turn  to  Him,  my  only  refuge  here 
below.  Nothing  remains  to  me  here  upon  this  earth.  You  have 
all  a  man's  ambition  wherewith  to  beguile  your  sorrows.  I 
do  not  say  this  as  a  reproach ;  it  is  a  sort  of  religious  consola- 
tion. If  we  both  bear  a  grievous  burden  at  this  moment, 
1  think  that  my  share  of  it  is  the  heavier.  He  in  whom  I 
have  put  my  trust,  and  of  whom  you  can  feel  no  jealousy, 
has  joined  our  lives  together,  and  He  puts  them  asunder 
according  to  His  will.  I  have  seen  that  your  religious  beliefs 
were  not  founded  upon  the  pure  and  living  faith  which  alone 
enables  us  to  bear  our  woes  here  below.  Monsieur,  if  God 
will  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  fervent  and  ceaseless  prayers,  He 
will  cause  His  light  to  shine  in  ^our  soul.  Farewell,  you  who 
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should  have  been  my  guide,  you  whom  once  I  had  the  right 
to  call  "my  beloved,"  no  one  can  reproach  me  if  I  pray  for 
you  still.  God  orders  our  days  as  it  pleases  Him.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  the  first  whom  He  will  call  to  himself ;  but  if  I  am 
left  alone  in  the  world,  then,  monsieur,  intrust  the  care  of 
the  child  to  me.' 

"This  letter,  so  full  of  generous  sentiments,  disappointed 
my  hopes,"  Benassis  resumed,  "so  that  at  first  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  my  misery;  afterwards  I  welcomed  the  balm 
which,  in  her  forgetfulncss  of  self,  she  had  tried  to  pour  into 
my  wounds,  but  in  my  first  despair  I  wrote  to  her  somewhat 
bitterly : 

"  'Mademoiselle— that  word  alone  will  tell  you  that  at  your 
bidding  I  renounce  you.     There  is  something  indescribably 
sweet  in  obeying  one  we  love,  who  puts  us  to  the  torture. 
You  are  right,  I  ocquiesce  in  my  condemnation.     Once  I 
slighted  a  girl's  devotion ;  it  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  my  love 
should  be  rejected  to-day.     But  I   little  thought  that  my 
punishment  was  to  be  dealt  to  me  by  the  woman  at  whose 
feet  I  had  laid  my  life.    I  never  expected  that  such  harsh- 
ness, perhaps  I  should  say,  such  rigid  virtue,  lurked  in  a  heart 
that  seemed  to  be  so  loving  and  so  tender.    At  this  moment 
the  full  strength  of  my  love  is  revealed  to  me ;  it  has  survived 
the  most  terrible  of  all  trials,  the  scorn  you  have  shown  for 
me  by  severing  without  regret  the  ties  that  hound  us.    Fare- 
well for  ever.    There  still  remains  to  me  the  proud  humility 
of  repentance ;  I  will  find  some  sphere  of  life  where  I  can  ex- 
piate the  errors  to  which  you,  the  mediator  between  Heaven 
and  me,  have  shown  no  mercy.     Perhaps  God  may  be  less 
inexorable.     My  sufferings,  sufferings  full  of  the  thought  of 
you,  shall  be  the  penance  of  a  heart  which  will  never  be 
healed,  which  will  bleed  in  solitude.    For  a  wounded  heart- 
shadow  and  silence. 

"  'No  other  image  of  love  shall  be  engraven  on  my  heart. 
Though  I  am  not  a  woman,  I  feel  as  you  felt  that  when  I 
said  "I  love  you,"  it  was  a  vow  for  life.    Yes,  the  words  then 
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spoken  in  the  ear  of  "my  beloved"  were  not  a  lie ;  you  would 
have  a  right  to  scorn  me  if  I  could  change,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  worship  you  in  my  solitude.  In  spite  of  the  gulf 
set  between  us,  you  will  still  be  the  mainspring  of  all  my 
actions,  and  all  the  virtues  are  inspired  by  penitence  and 
love.  Though  3'ou  have  filled  my  heart  with  bitterness,  I 
shall  never  have  bitter  thoughts  of  you;  would  it  not  bo 
an  ill  beginning  of  the  new  tasks  that  I  have  set  myself  if 
I  did  not  purge  out  all  the  evil  leaven  from  my  soul  ?  Fare- 
well, then,  to  the  one  heart  that  I  love  in  the  world,  a  heart 
from  which  I  am  cast  out.  Never  has  more  feeling  and  more 
tenderness  been  expressed  in  a  farewell,  for  is  it  not  fraught 
with  the  life  and  soul  of  one  who  can  never  hope  again,  and 
must  be  henceforth  as  one  dead?  .  .  .  Farewell.  May 
peace  be  with  you,  and  may  all  the  sorrow  of  our  lot  fall  to 
me!'" 

Benassis  and  Genestas  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
after  reading  the  two  letters,  each  full  of  sad  thoughts,  of 
which  neither  spoke. 

"As  you  see,  this  is  only  a  rough  copy  of  my  last  letter," 
said  Benassis;  "it  is  all  that  remains  to  me  to-day  of  my 
blighted  hopes.  When  I  had  sent  the  letter,  I  fell  into  an 
indescribable  state  of  depression.  All  the  ties  that  hold  one 
to  life  were  bound  together  in  the  hope  of  wedded  happiness, 
which  was  henceforth  lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  had  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  joys  of  a  permitted  and  acknowledged  love,  to 
all  the  generous  ideas  that  had  thronged  up  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart.  The  prayers  of  a  penitent  soul  that  thirsted 
for  righteousness  and  for  all  things  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port, had  been  rejected  by  these  religious  people.  At  first, 
the  wildest  resolutions  and  most  frantic  thoughts  surged 
through  my  mind,  biit  happily  for  me  the  sight  of  my  son 
brought  self-control.  I  felt  all  the  more  strongly  drawn  to- 
wards him  for  the  misfortunes  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
cause,  and  for  which  I  had  in  reality  only  myself  to  blame. 
In  him  I  found  all  my  consolation. 
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"At  the  age  of  thirty-four  I  might  still  hope  to  do  my 
country  noble  service.  I  determined  to  make  a  name  for 
myself,  a  name  so  illustrious  that  no  one  should  remember 
the  stain  on  the  birth  of  my  son.  How  many  noble  thoughts 
I  owe  to  him !  How  full  a  life  I  led  in  those  days  while  I 
was  absorbed  in  planning  out  his  future!  I  feel  stifled," 
cried  Benassis.  "All  this  happened  eleven  years  ago,  and 
yet  to  this  day  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  that  fatal  year. 
...     My  child  died,  sir ;  I  lost  him !" 

The  doctor  was  silent,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands ;  when 
he  was  somewhat  calmer  he  raised  his  head  again,  and 
Genestas  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this  thunderbolt  had  uprooted 
me,"  Benassis  resumed.  "It  was  a  blow  from  which  I  could 
only  expect  to  recov..  after  I  had  been  transplanted  into  a 
different  soil  from  that  of  the  social  world  in  which  I  lived. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  I  saw  the  finger  of 
God  in  my  misfortunes,  and  later  still  that  I  learned  to  sub- 
mit to  His  will  and  to  hearken  to  His  voice.  It  was  im- 
possible that  resignation  should  come  to  me  all  at  once.  My 
impetuous  and  fiery  nature  broke  out  in  a  final  storm  of 

rebellion. 

"It  was  long  before  I  brought  myself  to  take  the  only  step 
befitting  a  Catholic ;  indeed,  my  thoughts  ran  on  suicide.  This 
succession  of  misfortunes  had  contributed  to  develop  melan- 
choly feelings  in  me,  and  I  deliberately  determined  to  take 
my  own  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  permissible  to 
take  leave  of  life  when  life  was  ebbing  fast.  There  was  noth- 
ing unnatural,  I  thought,  about  suicide.  The  ravages  of 
mental  distress  affected  the  soul  of  man  in  the  same  way 
that  acute  physical  anguish  affected  the  body;  and  an  in- 
telligent being,  suffering  from  a  moral  malady,  had  surely 
a  right  to  destroy  himself,  a  right  he  shares  with  the  sheep, 
that,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  'staggers,'  bt-ats  its  head  against 
a  tree.  Were  the  soul's  diseases  in  truth  more  readily  cured 
than  those  of  the  body?  I  scarcely  think  so,  to  this  day. 
Nor  do  I  know  which  is  the  more  craven  soul — he  who  hopes 
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even  when  hope  is  no  longer  possible,  or  he  who  despairs. 
Death  is  the  natural  termination  of  a  physical  malady,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  suicide  was  the  final  crisis  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  mind  diseased,  for  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  will 
to  end  them  when  reason  showed  that  death  was  preferable 
to  life.  So  it  is  not  the  pistol,  but  a  thought  that  puts  an 
end  to  our  existence.  Again,  when  fate  may  suddenly  lay 
us  low  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  life,  can  we  be  blamed  for  our- 
selves refusing  to  bear  a  life  of  misery? 

"But  my  reflections  during  that  time  of  mourning  turned 
on  loftier  themes.  The  grandeur  of  pagan  philosophy  at- 
tracted me,  and  for  a  while  I  became  a  convert.  In  my  ef- 
forts to  discover  new  rights  for  man,  I  thought  that  with  the 
aid  of  modern  thought  I  could  penetrate  further  into  the 
questions  to  which  those  old-world  systems  of  philosophy  had 
furnished  solutions. 

"Epicurus  permitted  suicide.  Was  it  not  the  natural  out- 
come of  his  system  of  ethics  ?  The  gratification  of  the  senses 
was  to  be  obtained  at  any  cost;  and  when  this  became  im- 
possible, the  easiest  and  best  course  vas  for  the  animate  being 
to  return  to  the  repose  of  inanimate  nature.  Happiness,  or 
the  hope  of  happiness,  was  the  one  end  for  which  man  ex- 
isted, for  one  who  suffered,  and  who  suffered  without  hope, 
death  ceased  to  be  an  evil,  and  became  a  good,  and  suicide 
became  a  final  act  of  wisdom.  This  act  Epicurus  neither 
blamed  nor  praised;  he  was  content  to  say  as  he  poured  a 
libation  to  Bacchus,  'As  for  death,  there  is  nothing  in  death 
to  move  our  laughter  or  our  tears.' 

"With  a  loftier  morality  than  that  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
a  sterner  sense  of  man's  duties,  Zeno  and  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phers prescribed  suicide  in  certain  cases  to  their  followers. 
They  reasoned  thus:  Man  differs  from  the  brute  in  that  he 
has  the  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  his  person;  take  away 
this  power  of  life  and  death  over  himself,  and  he  becomes 
the  plaything  of  fate,  the  slave  of  other  men.  Rightly  un- 
derstood, this  power  of  life  and  death  is  a  sufficient  counter- 
poise for  all  the  ills  of  life;  the  same  power  when  conferred 
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upon  another,  upon  his  fellow-man,  leads  to  tyranny  of  every 
kind.    Man  has  no  power  whatever  unless  he  has  unlimited 
freedom  of  action.    Suppose  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  some 
irreparable  error,  from  the  shameful  consequences  of  which 
there  is  no  escape;  a  sordid  nature  swallows  down  the  dis- 
grace and  survives  it,  the  wise  man  drinks  the  hemlock  and 
dies.     Suppose  that  the  remainder  of  life  is  to  be  one  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  gout  which  racks  our  bones,  or  with 
a  gnawing  and  disfiguring  cancer,  the  wise  man  dismisses 
quacks,  and  at  the  proper  moment  bids  a  last  farewell  to  the 
friends  whom  he  only  saddens  by  his  presence.     Or  another 
perhaps  has  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  against 
whom  he  fought.    What  shall  he  do?    The  oath  of  allegiance 
is  tendered  to  him;  he  must  either  subscribe  or  stretch  out 
his  neck  to  the  executioner ;  the  fool  takes  the  latter  course, 
the  coward  subscribes,  the  wise  man  strikes  a  last  blow  for 
liberty — in  his  own  heart.     'You  who  are  free,'  the  Stoic 
was  wont  to  say,  'know  then  how  to  preserve  your  freedom ! 
Find  freedom  from  your  own  passions  by  sacrificing  them 
to  duty,  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  mankind  by  pointing 
to  the  sword  or  the  poison  which  will  put  you  beyond  their 
reach,  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  fate  by  determining  the 
point  beyond  which  you  will  endure  it  no  longer,  freedom  of 
mind  by  shaking  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and  freedom 
from  physical  fear  by  learning  how  to  subdue  the  gross  in- 
Btinct  which  causes  so  many  wretches  to  cling  to  life.' 

"After  1  had  unearthed  this  reasoning  from  among  a  heap 
of  ancient  philosophical  writings,  I  sought  to  reconcile  it 
with  Christian  teaching.  God  has  bestowed  free-will  upon 
us  in  order  to  require  of  us  an  account  hereafter  before  the 
Throne  of  Judgment.  'I  will  plead  my  cause  there !'  I  said 
to  myself.  But  such  thoughts  as  these  led  me  to  think  of 
a  life  after  death,  and  my  old  shaken  beliefs  rose  up  before 
me.  Human  life  grows  solemn  when  all  eternity  hangs  upon 
the  slightest  of  our  decisions.  When  the  full  meaning  of 
this  thouglit  is  realized,  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of  some- 
thing vast  and  mysterious  within  itself,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
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towards  the  Infinite;  the  aspect  of  all  things  alters  strangely. 
From  this  point  of  view  life  is  something  infinitely  great 
and  infinitely  little.  The  consciousness  of  my  sins  had  never 
made  me  think  of  heaven  so  long  as  hope  remained  to  me  on 
earth,  so  long  as  I  could  find  a  relief  for  my  woes  in  work 
and  in  the  society  of  other  men.  I  had  meant  to  make  the 
happiness  of  a  woman's  life,  to  love,  to  be  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  in  this  way  my  need  of  expiation  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  the  full.  This  design  had  been  thwarted, 
hut  yet  another  way  had  remained  to  me, — I  would  devote 
myself  henceforward  to  my  child.  But  after  these  two  ef- 
forts had  failed,  and  scorn  and  death  had  darkened  my  soul 
for  ever,  when  all  my  feelings  had  been  wounded  and  nothing 
was  left  to  me  here  on  earth,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
l)eheld  God. 

"Yet  still  I  'ried  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  religion  for  my 
death.  I  went  carefully  through  the  Gospels,  and  found  no 
passage  in  which  suicide  was  forbidden ;  but  during  the  read- 
ing, the  divine  thought  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men, 
dawned  in  me.  Certainly  He  had  said  nothing  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  He  had  spoken  of  the  glorioua 
kingdom  of  His  Father;  He  had  nowhere  forbidden  parricide, 
iut  He  condemned  all  that  was  evil.  The  glory  of  His 
evangelists,  and  the  proof  of  their  divine  mission,  is  not  so 
much  that  they  made  laws  for  the  world,  but  that  they  spread 
a  new  spirit  abroad,  and  the  new  laws  were  filled  with  this 
new  spirit.  The  very  courage  which  a  man  displays  in  taking 
liis  own  life  seemed  to  me  to  be  his  condemnation;  so  long 
as  he  felt  that  he  had  within  himself  sufficient  strength  to 
die  by  his  own  hands,  he  ought  to  have  had  strength  enough 
to  continue  the  struggle.  To  refuse  to  suffer  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  courage,  and,  moreover,  was  it  not 
a  sort  of  recusance  to  take  leave  of  life  in  despondency,  an 
abjuration  of  the  Christian  faith  which  is  based  upon  the 
sublime  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.' 

"So,  in  any  case,  suicide  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unpardon- 
able error,  even  in  the  man  who,  through  a  false  conception 
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of  greatness  of  soul,  takes  his  life  n  few  moments  before  the 
executioner's  axe  falls.  In  humbling  himself  to  the  death 
of  the  cross,  did  not  Jesus  Christ  set  for  us  an  example  of 
obedience  to  all  human  laws,  even  when  carried  out  unjustly? 
The  word  resignation  engraved  upon  the  cross,  so  clear  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  can  read  the  sacred  characters  in  which 
it  is  traced,  shone  for  me  with  divine  brightness, 

"I  still  had  eighty  thousand  francs  in  my  possession,  and 
at  first  I  meant  to  live  a  remote  and  solitary  life,  to  vegetate 
in  some  country  district  for  the  rest  of  my  days ;  but  mis- 
anthropy is  no  Catholic  virtue,  and  there  is  a  certain  vanity 
lurking  beneath  the  hedgehog's  skin  of  the  misanthrope.  His 
heart  does  not  bleed,  it  shrivels,  and  my  heart  bled  from 
every  vein.  I  lought  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
refuge  that  she  affords  to  sorrowing  souls,  understood  at 
last  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  prayer  in  solitude,  and  was  fully 
determined  to  'enter  religion,'  in  the  grand  old  phrase.  So 
far  my  intentions  were  firmly  fixed,  but  I  had  not  yet  de- 
cided on  the  best  means  of  carrying  them  out.  I  realized 
the  remains  of  my  fortune,  and  set  forth  on  my  journey  with 
an  almost  tranquil  mind.  Peace  in  Ood  was  a  hope  that 
could  never  fail  me. 

"I  felt  drawn  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Bruno,  and  made  the 
journey  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  on  foot,  absorbed  in  solemn 
thoughts.  That  was  a  memorable  day.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;  the  workings  of  an  unknown 
Power  greater  than  that  of  man  were  visible  at  every  step; 
the  overhanging  crags,  the  precipices  on  either  hand,  the  still- 
ness only  broken  by  the  voices  of  the  mountain  streams,  the 
sternness  and  wildness  of  the  landscape,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  Nature's  fairest  creations,  pine  trees  that  have  stood 
for  centuries  and  delicate  rock  plants  at  their  feet,  all  com- 
bine to  produce  sober  musings.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  this  waste  solitude,  shut  in  by  its  lofty  mountain  barriers. 
The  idle  curiosity  of  man  could  scarcely  penetrate  there.    It 
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would  be  difficult  to  cross  this  melancholy  desert  of  Saint 
Bruno's  with  a  light  heart. 

"I  saw  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  I  walked  beneath  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  ancient  cloisters,  and  heard  in  the  silence 
the  sound  of  the  water  from  the  spring,  falling  drop  by  drop. 
I  entered  a  cell  that  I  might  the  better  realize  my  own  utter 
nothingness,  something  of  the  peace  that  my  predecessor  had 
found  there  seemed  to  pass  into  my  soul.  An  inscription, 
which  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  monastery  he 
had  written  above  his  door,  impressed  and  touched  me;  all 
the  precepts  of  the  life  that  I  meant  to  lead  were  there, 
summed  up  in  three  Latin  words — Fuge,  late,  tace." 

Genestas  bent  his  head  as  if  he  understood. 

"My  decision  was  made,"  Benassis  resumed.  "The  cell 
with  its  deal  wainscot,  the  hard  bed,  the  solitude,  all  ap- 
pealed to  my  soul.  The  Carthusians  were  in  the  chapel,  I 
went  thither  to  join  in  their  prayers,  and  there  my  resolu- 
tions vanished.  I  do  not  wish*  to  criticise  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  am  perfectly  orthodox,  I  believe  in  its  laws  and 
in  the  works  it  prescribes.  But  when  I  heard  the  chanting 
and  the  prayers  of  those  old  men,  dead  to  the  world  and 
forgotten  by  the  world,  I  discerned  an  undercurrent  of  sub- 
lime egoism  in  the  life  of  the  cloister.  This  withdrawal 
from  the  world  could  only  benefit  the  individual  soul,  and 
after  all  what  was  it  but  a  protracted  suicide  ?  I  do  not  con- 
demn it.  The  Church  has  opened  these  tombs  in  which  life 
is  buried ;  no  doubt  they  are  needful  for  those  few  Christians 
who  are  absolutely  useless  to  the  world ;  but  for  me,  it  would 
be  better,  I  thought,  to  live  among  my  fellows,  to  devote  my 
life  of  expiation  to  their  service. 

"As  I  returned  I  thought  long  and  carefully  over  the 
various  ways  in  which  I  could  carry  out  my  vow  of  renuncia- 
tion. Already  I  began,  in  fancy,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  com- 
mon sailor,  condemning  myself  to  serve  our  country  in  the 
lowest  ranks,  and  giving  up  all  my  intellectual  ambitions; 
but  though  it  was  a  life  of  toil  and  of  self-abnegation,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  do  more  than  this.    Should  I 
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not  thwart  the  designs  of  God  by  leading  such  a  life?  If 
He  had  given  me  intellectual  ability,  was  it  not  my  duty  to 
employ  it  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-men?  Then,  besides, 
if  I  am  to  speak  frankly,  I  felt  within  me  a  need  of  my  fel- 
low-men, an  indescribable  wish  to  help  them.  The  round  of 
mechanical  duties  and  the  routine  tasks  of  the  sailor  afforded 
no  scope  for  this  desire,  which  is  as  much  an  outcome  of  my 
nature  as  the  characteristic  scent  that  a  flower  breathes 
forth. 

"I  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  here,  as  I  have  already 
told  you.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  countryside  had 
filled  me  with  pit  ,  and  during  the  night  it  seemed  as  if 
these  thoughts  had  been  sent  to  me  by  God,  and  that  thus  He 
had  revealed  His  will  to  me.  I  had  known  something  of  the 
joys  that  pierce  the  heart,  the  happiness  and  the  sorrow  of 
motherhood;  I  determined  that  henceforth  my  life  should 
be  filled  with  these,  but  that  mine  should  be  a  wider  sphere 
than  a  mother's.  I  would  expend  her  care  and  kindness  on 
a  whole  district;  I  would  be  a  sister  of  charity,  and  bind  the 
wounds  of  all  the  suffering  poor  in  a  countryside.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  finger  of  God  unmistakably  pointed  out  my 
destiny;  and  when  I  remembered  that  my  first  serious 
thoughts  in  youth  had  inclined  me  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
I  resolved  to  settle  here  as  a  doctor.  Besides,  I  had  another 
reason.  For  a  wounded  heart — shadow  and  silence;  so  I 
had  written  in  my  letter;  and  I  meant  to  fulfil  the  vow  which 
I  had  made  to  myself. 

"So  I  have  entered  into  the  paths  of  silence  and  submis- 
sion. The  fuge,  late,  tace  of  the  Carthusian  brother  is  my 
motto  here,  my  death  to  the  world  is  the  life  of  this  canton, 
my  prayer  takes  the  form  of  the  active  work  to  which  I  have 
set  my  hand,  and  which  I  love — the  work  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  happiness  and  joy,  of  giving  to  others  what  I  myself  have 

not. 

"I  have  grown  so  used  to  this  life,  completely  out  of  the 
world  and  among  the  peasants,  that  I  am  thoroughly  trans- 
formed.   Even  my  face  is  altered;  it  has  been  so  continually 
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exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  has  grown  wrinkled  and  weather- 
beaten.  I  have  fallen  into  the  habits  of  the  peasants;  I  have 
assumed  their  dress,  their  ways  of  talking,  their  gait,  their 
easy-going  negligence,  their  utter  indifference  to  appear- 
ances. My  old  acquaintances  in  Paris,  or  the  she-coxcombs 
on  whom  I  used  to  dance  attendance,  would  be  puzzled  to 
recognize  in  me  the  man  who  had  a  certain  vogue  in  his  day, 
the  sybarite  accustomed  to  all  the  splendor,  luxury,  and  finery 
of  Paris.  I  have  come  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  my 
surroundings,  like  all  those  who  are  possessed  by  one  thought, 
and  have  only  one  object  in  view ;  for  I  have  but  one  aim  in 
life — to  take  leave  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  want 
to  hasten  my  end  in  any  way;  but  some  day,  when  illneas 
comes,  I  shall  lie  down  to  die  without  regret. 

"There,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  story  of  my  life  until  I 
came  here — told  in  all  sincerity.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
conceal  any  of  my  errors;  they  have  been  great,  though 
others  have  erred  as  I  have  erred.  I  have  suffered  greatly, 
and  I  am  suffering  still,  but  I  look  beyond  this  life  to  a 
happy  future  which  can  only  be  reached  through  sorrow. 
And  yet — for  all  my  resignation,  there  are  moments  when 
my  courage  fails  me.  This  very  day  I  was  almost  overcome 
in  your  presence  by  inward  anguish;  you  did  not  notice  it, 
but " 

Genestas  started  in  his  chair. 

"Yes,  Captain  Bluteau,  you  were  with  me  at  the  time. 
Do  you  remember  how,  while  we  were  putting  little  Jacques 
to  bed,  you  pointed  to  the  mattress  on  which  Mother  Colas 
sleeps?  Well,  you  can  imagine  how  painful  it  all  was;  I 
can  never  see  any  child  without  thinking  of  the  dear  child 
I  have  lost,  and  this  little  one  was  doomed  to  die!  I  can 
never  see  a  child  with  indifferent  eyes " 

Genestas  turned  pale. 

"Yes,  the  sight  of  the  little  golden  heads,  the  innocent 
beauty  of  children's  faces  always  awakens  memories  of  my  sor- 
rows, and  the  old  anguish  returns  afresh.  Now  and  then,  too, 
there  comes  the  intolerable  thought  that  so  many  people  here 
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should  thank  me  for  what  little  I  can  do  for  them,  when  all 
that  I  have  done  has  been  prompted  by  remorse.  You  alone, 
captain,  know  the  secret  of  my  life.  If  I  had  drawn  my 
will  to  serve  them  from  some  purer  source  than  the  memory 
of  my  errors,  I  should  be  happy  indeed !  But  then,  too,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  tell  you,  and  no  story  about  my- 
self." 
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As  Benassia  finished  his  story,  he  was  struck  by  the  troubled 
expression  of  the  officer's  face.  It  touched  him  to  have  been 
so  well  understood.  He  was  almost  ready  to  reproach  him- 
self for  having  distressed  his  visitor.    He  spoke : 

"But  these  troubles  of  mine,  Captain  Bluteau " 

"Do  not  call  me  Captain  Bluteau,"  cried  Genestas,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  doctor,  and  springing  to  his  feet  with  sudden 
energy,  a  change  of  position  that  seemed  to  be  prompted  by 
inward  dissatisfaction  of  some  kind.  "There  is  no  such 
person  as  Captain  Bluteau,    .    .    .    I  am  a  scoundrel!" 

With  no  little  astonishment,  Benassis  beheld  Genestas  pac- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  salon,  like  a  bumble-bee  in  quest  of  an 
exit  from  the  room  which  he  has  incautiously  entered. 

"Then  who  are  you,  sir?"  inquired  Benassis. 

"Ah!  there  now!"  the  officer  answered,  as  he  turned  and 
took  his  stand  before  the  doctor,  though  he  lacked  courage 
to  look  at  his  friend.  "I  have  deceived  you!"  he  went  on 
(and  there  was  a  change  in  his  voice).  "I  have  acted  a  lie 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  am  well  punished  for  it; 
for  after  this  I  cannot  explain  why  I  came  here  to  play  the 
spy  upon  you,  confound  it !  Ever  since  I  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  your  soul,  so  to  speak,  I  would  far  sooner  have  taken  a 
box  on  the  ear  whenever  I  heard  you  call  me  Captain  Bluteau ! 
Perhaps  you  may  forgive  me  for  this  subterfuge,  but  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself;  I,  Pierre  Joseph  Genestas,  who  would 
not  lie  to  save  my  life  before  a  court-martial !" 

"Are  you  Commandant  Genestas?"  cried  Benassis,  rising 
to  his  feet.  He  grasped  the  officer's  hand  warmly,  and  added : 
"Ab  you  said  but  a  short  time  ago,  sir,  we  were  friends  before 
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we  knew  each  other.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintanco,  for  1  have  often  hoard  M.  Uravier  speak  of 
you.    He  used  to  cnll  you  'one  of  Plutarch's  men.' " 

"Plutarch?  Nothing  of  the  sort!"  answered  Genestns. 
"I  am  not  worthy  of  you;  I  could  tluash  myself.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  my  secret  in  ti  straightforward  way  at  the 
first.  Yet  no!  It  is  quite  as  well  that  I  wore  a  mask,  and 
came  here  myw'lf  in  search  of  information  concerning  you, 
for  now  I  know  that  I  must  hold  my  tongue.  If  I  had  set 
about  this  business  in  the  right  fashion  it  would  have  been 
painful  to  you,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  give  you  the 
slightest  annoyance." 

"But  I  do  not  understand  you,  commandant." 
"Let  the  matter  drop.  I  am  uot  ill ;  I  have  spent  a  pleas- 
ant day,  and  I  will  go  back  to-morrow.  Whenever  you  come 
to  Grenoble,  you  will  find  that  you  have  one  more  friend 
there,  who  will  be  your  friend  through  thick  and  thin.  Pierre 
Joseph  Genestas'  sword  and  purse  are  at  your  disposal,  and  I 
am  yours  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  Well,  after  all,  your 
words  have  fallen  on  good  soil.  When  I  am  pensioned  off, 
I  will  look  for  some  out-of-the-way  little  place,  and  be  mayor 
of  it,  and  try  to  follow  your  example.  I  have  not  your  knowl- 
edge, but  I  will  study  at  any  rate." 

"You  are  right,  sir;  the  landowner  who  spends  his  time 
in  convincing  a  commune  of  the  folly  of  some  mistaken  notion 
of  agriculture,  confers  upon  his  country  a  benefit  quite  as 
great  as  any  that  the  most  skilful  physician  can  bestow.  The 
latter  lessens  the  sufferings  of  some  few  individuals,  and 
the  former  heals  the  wounds  of  his  country.  But  you  have 
excited  my  curiosity  to  no  common  degree.     Is  there  really 

something  in  which  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  ?" 

"Of  use?"  repeated  the  commandant  in  an  altered  voice. 

"Mon  Dieu!  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  service  which 

is  all  but  impossible,  M.  Benassis.     Just  listen  a  moment! 

I  have  killed  a  good  many  Christians  in  my  time,  it  is  true ; 

but  you  mav  kill  people  and  keep  a  good  heart  for  all  that ; 

so  there  are  some  things  that  I  can  feel  and  understand, 

rough  as  1  look." 
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"But  go  on  I" 

"No,  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  any  pain  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Oh !  commandant,  I  can  bear  a  great  deal." 

"It  is  a  question  of  a  child's  life,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
nervously. 

Benassis  suddenly  knitted  his  brows,  but  by  a  gesture  he 
CL treated  Genestas  to  continue. 

"A  child,"  repeated  the  commandant,  "whose  life  may  yet 
be  saved  by  constant  watchfulness  and  incessant  caro.  When* 
could  I  expect  to  find  a  doctor  capable  of  devoting  himself 
to  a  single  patient?  Not  in  a  town,  that  much  was  certain. 
I  had  heard  you  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  man,  but  I  wished 
to  be  quite  sure  that  this  reputation  was  well  founded.  So 
before  putting  my  little  charge  into  the  hands  of  this  M. 
Benassis  of  whom  people  spoke  so  highly,  I  wanted  to  study 
him  myself.    But  now " 

"Enough,"  said  the  doctor ;  "so  this  child  is  yours  ?" 

"No,  no,  M.  Benassis.  To  clear  up  the  mystery,  I  should 
have  to  tell  you  a  long  story,  in  which  I  do  not  exactly  play 
the  part  of  a  hero;  but  you  have  given  me  your  confidence, 
and  I  can  readily  give  you  mine." 

"One  moment,  commandant,"  said  the  doctor.  In  answer 
to  his  summons,  Jacquotte  appeared  at  once,  and  hor  master 
ordered  tea.  "You  see,  commandant,  at  night  when  every 
one  is  sleeping,  I  do  not  sleep.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  my 
troubles  lies  heavily  on  me,  and  then  I  try  to  for^ret  them 
by  taking  tea.  It  produces  a  sort  of  nervous  inebriation — 
a  kind  of  slumber,  without  which  I  could  not  live.  Do  you 
still  decline  to  take  it  ?" 

"For  my  own  part,"  said  Genestas,  "I  prefer  your  Her- 
mitage." 

"By  all  means.  Jacquotte,"  said  Benassis,  turning  to  his 
housekeeper,  "bring  in  some  wine  and  biscuits.  We  will  both 
of  us  have  our  night-cap  after  our  separate  fashions." 

"That  tea  must  be  very  bad  for  you !"  Genestas  remarked. 

"It  brings  on  horrid  attacks  of  gout,  but  I  cannot  break 
myself  of  the  habit,  it  is  too  soothing;  it  procures  for  me  a 
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brief  respite  every  night,  a  few  moments  during  which  life 
becomes  less  of  a  burden.  .  .  .  Come.  I  am  listening; 
perhaps  your  story  will  efface  the  painful  impressions  left  by 
the  memories  that  I  have  just  recalled." 

Genestas  set  down  his  empty  glass  upon  the  chimney- 
piece.  "After  the  Retreat  from  Moscow,"  he  said,  "my  regi- 
ment was  stationed  to  recruit  for  a  while  in  a  little  town 
in  Poland.  We  were  quartered  there,  in  fact,  till  the  Em- 
peror returned,  and  we  bought  up  horses  at  long  prices.  So 
far  so  good.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  had  a  friend  in  those  days. 
More  than  once  during  the  Retreat  I  had  owed  my  life  to 
him.  He  was  a  quartermaster,  Renard  by  name;  we  could 
not  but  be  like  brothers  (military  discipline  apart)  after  what 
he  had  done  for  me.  They  billeted  us  on  the  same  house, 
a  sort  of  shanty,  a  rat-hole  of  a  place  where  a  whole  family 
lived,  though  you  would  not  have  thought  there  was  room 
to  stable  a  horse.  This  particular  hovel  belonged  to  some 
Jews  who  carried  on  their  six-and-thirty  trades  in  it.  The 
frost  had  not  so  stiffened  the  old  father  Jew's  fingers  but 
that  he  could  count  gold  fast  enough;  he  had  thriven  uncom- 
monly during  our  reverses.  That  sort  of  gentry  lives  in 
squalor  and  dies  in  gold. 

"There  were  cellars  underneath  (lined  with  wood  of  course, 
the  whole  house  was  built  of  wood) ;  they  had  stowed  their 
children  away  down  there,  and  one  more  particularly,  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  as  handsome  as  a  Jewess  can  be  when  she  keeps 
herself  tidy  and  has  not  fair  hair.  She  was  as  white  as  snow, 
she  had  eyes  like  velvet,  and  dark  lashes  to  them  like  rats' 
tails;  her  hair  was  so  thick  and  glossy  that  it  made  you  long 
to  stroke  it.    She  was  perfection,  and  nothing  less!    I  was 
the  first  to  discover  this  curious  arrangement.    I  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  outside  one  evening,  smoking  my  pipe,  after 
they  thought  I  had  gone  to  bed.    The  children  came  in  helter- 
skelter,  tumbling  over  one  another  like  so  many  puppies.    It 
was  fun  to  watch  them.    Then  they  had  supper  with  their 
father  and  mother.     I  strained  my  eyes  to  see  the  young 
Jewess  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  her  father  blew 
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from  his  pipe ;  ehe  looked  like  a  new  gold  piece  among  a  lot 
of  copper  coins. 

"I  had  never  reflected  about  love,  my  dear  Benassis,  I 
had  never  had  time ;  but  now  at  the  sight  of  this  young  girl  I 
lost  my  heart  and  head  and  everything  else  at  once,  and  then 
it  was  plain  to  me  that  I  had  never  been  in  love  before.  I 
was  hard  hit,  and  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  There  I  stayed 
smoking  my  pipe,  absorbed  in  watching  the  Jewess  until  she 
blew  out  the  candle  and  went  to  bed.  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes.  The  whole  night  long  I  walked  up  and  down  the  street 
smoking  my  pipe  and  refilling  it  from  time  to  time.  I  had 
never  felt  like  that  before,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
my  life  I  thought  of  marrying. 

"At  daybreak  I  saddled  my  horse  and  rode  out  into  the 
country,  to  clear  my  head.  I  kept  him  at  a  trot  for  two  mortal 
hours,  and  all  but  foundered  the  animal  before  I  noticed 
it " 

Genestas  stopped  short,  looked  at  his  new  friend  uneasily, 
and  said,  "You  must  excuse  me,  Benassis,  I  am  no  orator; 
things  come  out  just  they  turn  up  in  my  mind.  In  a 
room  full  of  fine  folk  x  should  feel  awkward,  but  here  in  the 
country  with  you " 

"Go  on,"  said  the  doctor. 

"When  I  came  back  to  my  room  I  found  Renard  finely 
fiustered.  He  thought  I  had  fallen  in  a  duel.  He  was  clean- 
ing his  pistols,  his  head  full  of  schemes  for  fastening  a 
quarrel  on  any  one  who  should  have  turned  me  off  into  the 
dark.  .  .  .  Oh!  that  was  just  the  fellow's  way!  I  con- 
fided my  story  to  Renard,  showed  him  the  kennel  where  the 
children  were;  and,  as  my  comrade  understood  the  jargon 
that  those  heathens  talked,  I  begged  him  to  help  me  to  lay 
my  proposals  before  her  father  and  mother,  and  to  try  to 
arrange  some  kind  of  communication  between  me  and  Judith. 
Judith  they  called  her.  In  short,  sir,  for  a  fortnight  the 
Jew  and  his  wife  so  arranged  matters  that  we  supped  every 
night  with  Judith,  and  for  a  fortnight  I  was  the  happiest 
of  men.    You  understand  and  you  know  how  it  was,  so  I 
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Bhall  not  wear  out  your  patience;  still,  if  you  do  not  smoke, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  pleasant  it  was  to  smoke  a  pipe  at 
one's  ease  with  Renard  and  the  girl's  father  and  one's  princess 
there  before  one's  eyes.    Oh !  yes,  it  was  very  pleasant ! 

"But  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Renard  was  a  Parisian,  and 
dependent  on  his  father,  a  wholesale  grocer,  who  had  edu- 
cated his  son  with  a  view  to  making  a  notary  of  him;  so 
Renard  had  come  by  a  certain  amount  of  book  learning  be- 
fore he  had  been  drawn  by  the  conscription  and  had  to  bid 
his  desk  good-bye.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  looks  well  in  a  uniform,  with  a  face  like  a  girl's,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  wheedling  people.  It  was 
he  whom  Judith  loved;  she  cared  about  as  much  for  me  as 
a  horse  cares  for  roast  fowls.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  soaring  above  the  clouds  at  the  bare  sight  of  Judith, 
my  friend  Renard  (who,  as  you  see,  fairly  deserved  his  name) 
was  making  a  way  for  himself  underground.  The  traitor 
arrived  at  an  iinderstanding  with  the  girl,  and  to  such  good 
purpose,  that  they  ware  married  forthwith  after  the  custom 
of  her  country,  without  waiting  for  permission,  which  would 
have  been  too  long  in  coming.  He  promised  her,  however, 
that  if  it  should  happen  that  the  validity  of  this  marriage 
was  afterwards  called  in  question,  they  were  to  be  married 
again  according  to  French  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  soon 
as  she  reached  France,  Mme.  Renard  became  Mile.  Judith 
once  more. 

"If  I  had  known  all  this,  I  would  have  killed  Renard 
then  and  there,  without  giving  him  time  to  draw  another 
breath ;  but  the  father,  the  mother,  the  girl  herself,  and  the 
quartermaster  were  all  in  the  plot  like  thieves  in  a  fair. 
While  I  was  smoking  my  pipe,  and  worshiping  Judith  as  if 
she  had  been  one  of  the  saints  above,  the  worthy  Renard  was 
arranging  to  meet  her,  and  managing  this  piece  of  busines* 
very  cleverly  under  my  very  eyes. 

"You  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  have  told  this  story. 
A  disgraceful  thing,  I  call  it.  I  have  always  asked  myself 
how  it  is  that  a  man  who  would  die  of  shame  if  he  took  a 
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gold  coin  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  does  not  scruple  to 
rob  a  friend  of  happiness  and  life  and  the  woman  he  loves. 
My  birds,  in  fact,  were  married  and  happy ;  and  there  was  I, 
every  evening  at  supper,  moonstruck,  gazing  at  Judith,  re- 
sponding like  some  fellow  in  a  farce  to  the  looks  she  threw 
at  me  in  order  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes.  They  have  paid 
•  uncommonly  dear  for  all  this  deceit,  as  you  will  certainly 
think.  On  my  conscience,  God  pays  more  attention  to  what 
goes  on  in  this  world  than  some  of  us  imagine. 

"Down  come  the  Russians  upon  us,  the  country  is  over- 
run, and  the  campaign  of  1813  begins  in  earnest.  One  fine 
morning  comes  an  order;  we  are  to  be  on  the  battlefield  of 
Liitzen  by  a  stated  hour.  The  Emperor  knew  quite  well  what 
he  was  about  when  he  ordered  us  to  start  at  once.  The  Rus- 
sians had  turned  our  flank.  Our  colonel  must  needs  get  him- 
self into  a  scrape,  by  choosing  that  moment  to  take  leave  of 
a  Polish  lady  who  lived  outside  the  town,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away;  the  Cossack  advanced  guard  just  caught  him  nicely, 
him  and  his  picket.  There  was  scarcely  time  to  spring  into 
our  saddles  and  draw  up  before  the  town  so  as  to  engage  in 
a  cavalry  skirmish.  We  must  check  the  Russian  advance  if 
we  meant  to  draw  off  during  the  night.  Again  and  again 
we  charged,  and  for  three  hours  we  did  wonders.  Undei  cover 
of  the  fighting  the  baggage  and  artillery  set  out.  We  had 
a  park  of  artillery  and  great  stores  of  powder,  of  which  the 
Emperor  stood  in  desperate  need;  they  must  reach  him  at 
all  costs. 

"Our  resistance  deceived  the  Russians,  who  thought  at 
first  that  we  were  supported  by  an  army  corps;  but  laefore 
very  long  they  learned  their  error  from  their  scouts,  and 
knew  that  they  had  only  a  single  regiment  of  cavalry  to  deal 
with  and  the  invalided  foot  soldiers  in  the  depot.  On  finding 
it  out,  sir,  they  made  a  murderous  onslaught  on  us  towards 
evening;  the  action  was  so  hot  that  a  good  few  of  us  were 
left  on  the  field.  We  were  completely  surrounded.  I  was  by 
Renard's  side  in  the  front  rank,  and  I  saw  how  my  friend 
fought  and  charged  like  a  demon;  he  was  thinking  of  his 
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wife.  Thanks  to  him,  we  managed  to  regain  the  town,  which 
our  invalids  had  put  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  defence,  but 
it  was  pitiful  to  see  it.  We  were  the  last  to  return— he  and 
I.  A  body  of  Cossacks  appeared  in  our  way,  and  on  this 
we  rode  in  hot  haste.  One  of  the  savages  was  about  to  run 
me  through  with  a  lance,  when  Renard,  catching  a  sight  of 
his  manccuvre,  thrust  his  horse  between  us  to  turn  aside  the 
blow ;  his  poor  brute— a  fine  animal  it  was,  upon  my  word— re- 
ceived the  lance  thrust  and  fell,  bringing  down  both  Renard 
and  the  Cossack  with  him.  I  killed  the  Cossack,  seized  Renard 
by  the  arm,  and  laid  him  crosdwise  before  me  on  my  horse 
like  a  sack  of  wheat.  , 

"'Good-bye,  captain,'  Renard  said;  'it  is  all  over  with  me. 
"  'Xot  yet,'  I  answered ;  'I  must  have  a  look  at  you.'  We 
had  reached  the  town  by  that  time;  I  dismounted,  and 
propped  him  up  on  a  little  straw  by  the  corner  of  a  house. 
A  wound  in  the  head  had  laid  open  the  brain,  and  yet  he 
spoke!    .    .    .     Oh!  he  was  a  brave  man. 

"  We  are  quits,'  he  said.  'I  have  given  you  my  life,  and  I 
had  taken  Judith  from  you.  Take  care  of  her  and  of  her 
child,  if  she  has  one.  And  not  only  so— you  must  mar^  her.' 
"I  left  him  then  and  there,  sir,  like  a  dog ;  when  the  first 
fury  of  anger  left  me,  and  I  went  back  again— he  was  dead. 
The  Cossacks  had  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  the  thought  of 
Judith  then  came  to  my  mind.  I  went  in  search  of  her, 
took  her  up  behind  me  in  the  saddle,  and,  thanks  to  my  swift 
horse,  caught  up  the  regiment  which  was  effecting  its  re- 
treat. As  for  the  Jew  and  hie  family,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  left,  they  had  all  disappeared  like  rats;  there  was  no 
one  but  Judith  in  the  house,  waiting  alone  there  for  Renard. 
At  first,  as  you  can  understand,  1  told  her  not  a  word  of  all 
that  had  happened. 

"So  it  befell  that  all  through  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1813  I  had  a  woman  to  look  after,  to  find  quarters  for  her, 
and  to  see  that  she  was  comfortable.  She  scarcely  Imew,  I 
think,  the  straits  to  which  we  were  reduced.  I  was  always 
careful  to  keep  her  ten  leagues  ahead  of  us  as  we  drew  back 
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towards  France.  Her  boy  was  born  while  we  were  fighting 
at  Hanau.  I  was  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  only  re- 
joined Judith  at  Strasburg;  then  I  returned  to  Paris,  for, 
unluckily,  I  was  laid  up  all  through  the  campaign  in  France. 
^f  it  had  not  been  for  that  wretched  mishap,  I  should  have 
entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  then  the  Emperor  would 
have  promoted  me.  As  it  was,  sir,  I  had  three  broken  ribs  and 
another  man's  wife  and  child  to  support !  My  pay,  as  you 
can  imagine,  was  not  exactly  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Re- 
nard's  father,  the  toothless  old  shark,  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  his  daughter-in-law;  and  the  old  father  Jew  had  made 
off.  Judith  was  fretting  herself  to  death.  She  cried  one 
morning  while  she  was  dressing  my  wound. 

"'Judith,'  said  I,  'your  child  has  nothing  in  this 
world ' 

"  'Neither  have  I !'  she  said. 

"  'Pshaw !'  I  answered,  'we  will  send  for  all  the  necessary 
papers,  I  ^ill  marry  you;  and  as  for  his  child,  I  will  look  on 
him  as  mine '    I  could  not  say  any  more. 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  what  would  not  one  do  for  the  look  by 
which  Judith  thanked  me — a  look  of  thanks  from  dying  eyes; 
I  saw  clearly  that  I  had  loved,  and  should  love  her  always, 
and  from  that  day  her  child  found  a  place  in  my  heart.  She 
died,  poor  woman,  while  the  father  and  mother  Jews  and 
the  papers  were  on  the  way.  The  day  before  rhe  died,  she 
found  strength  enough  to  rise  and  dress  herself  for  her  wed- 
ding, to  go  through  all  the  usual  performance,  and  set  her 
name  to  their  pack  of  papers;  then,  when  her  child  had  a 
name  and  a  father,  she  went  back  to  her  bed  again ;  I  kissed 
her  hands  and  her  forehead,  and  she  died. 

"That  was  my  wedding.  Two  days  later,  when  I  had 
bought  the  few  feet  of  earth  in  which  the  poor  girl  is  laid, 
I  found  myself  the  father  of  an  orphan  child.  I  put  him 
out  to  nurse  during  the  campaign  of  1815.  Ever  since  that 
time,  without  letting  any  one  know  my  story,  which  did  not 
sound  very  well.  I  have  looked  after  the  little  ^ogue  as  if  he 
were  my  own  child.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  his  grand- 
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father;  he  is  wandering  about,  a  ruined  man,  somewhere  or 
other  between  Russia  and  Persia.  The  chances  are  that  he 
may  make  a  fortune  some  day,  for  he  seemed  to  understand 
the  trade  in  precious  stones. 

"I  sent  the  child  to  school.  I  wanted  him  to  take  a  good 
place  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  to  see  him  graduate 
there  with  credit,  so  of  late  I  have  had  him  drilled  in  mathe- 
matics to  such  good  purpose  that  the  poor  little  soul  has 
been  knocked  up  by  it.  He  has  a  delicate  chest.  By  all  I 
can  make  out  from  the  doctors  in  Paris,  there  would  be  some 
hope  for  him  still  if  he  were  allowed  to  run  wild  among  the 
hills,  if  he  was  properly  cared  for,  and  constantly  looked 
after  by  somebody  whoVas  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 
So  I  thouj.'ht  of  you,  and  I  came  here  to  take  stock  of  your 
ideas  and  your  ways  of  life.  After  what  you  have  told  me, 
1  could  not  possibly  cause  you  pain  in  this  way,  for  we  are 
good  friends  already." 

"Commandant,"  said  Benassis  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"bring  Judith's  child  here  to  me.  It  is  doubtless  God's  will 
to  submit  me  to  this  final  trial,  and  I  will  endure  it.  I  will 
offer  up  these  sufferings  to  God,  whose  Son  died  upon  the 
cross.  Besides,  your  story  has  awakened  tender  feelings; 
does  not  that  augur  well  for  me?" 

Genestas  took  both  of  Benassis'  hands  and  pressed  them 
warmly,  unable  to  check  the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes  and 
coursed  down  his  sunburned  face. 

"Let  us  keep  silence  with  regard  to  all  this,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  commandant.    You  are  not  drinking?" 

"I  am  not  thirsty,"  Genestas  answered.    "I  am  a  perfect 

fool!'" 

"Well,  when  will  you  bring  him  to  me? 

"Why,  to-morrow,  if  you  will  let  me.  He  has  been  at 
Grenoble  these  two  days." 

"Good !  Set  out  to-morrow  morning  and  come  back  again. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  in  La  Fosseuse's  cottage,  and  we  will  all 
four  of  us  breakfast  there  together." 

"Agreed,"  said  (ienestas,  and  the  two  friends  as  they  went 
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upstairs  bade  each  other  good-night.  When  they  reached 
the  landing  that  lay  between  their  rooms,  Genestas  set  down 
his  candle  on  the  window  ledge  and  turned  towards  Benassis. 

"Tonnerre  de  Dieu!"  he  said,  with  outspoken  enthusiasm; 
"I  cannot  let  you  go  without  telling  you  that  you  are  the 
third  among  christened  men  to  make  me  understand  that 
there  is  Something  up  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  sky. 

The  doctor's  answer  was  a  smile  full  of  sadness  and  a 
cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  that  Genestas  held  out  to  him. 

Before  daybreak  next  morning  Commandant  Genestas  was 
on  his  way.  On  his  return,  it  was  noon  before  he  reached 
the  spot  on  the  highroad  between  Grenoble  and  the  little 
town,  where  the  pathway  turned  that  led  to  La  Fosseuse's 
cottage.  He  was  seated  in  one  of  the  light  open  cars  with 
four  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse,  that  are  in  use  everywhere 
on  the  roads  in  these  hilly  districts.  Genestas'  companion 
was  a  thin,  delicate-looking  lad,  apparently  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  though  in  reality  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
Before  alighting,  the  officer  looked  round  about  him  in  sev- 
eral directions  in  search  of  a  peasant  who  would  take  the 
carriage  back  to  Benassis'  house.  It  was  impossible  to  drive 
to  La  Fosseuse's  cottage,  the  pathway  was  too  narrow.  The 
park-keeper  happened  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  helped 
Genestas  out  of  his  difficulty,  so  that  the  officer  and  his 
adopted  son  were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  mountain  footpath 
that  led  to  the  trysting-place. 

"Would  you  not  enjoy  spending  a  year  in  running  about 
in  this  lovely  country,  Adrien  ?  Learning  to  hunt  and  to  ride 
a  horse,  instead  of  g:owing  pale  over  your  books ?  Stay !  look 
there !" 

Adrien  obediently  glanced  over  the  valley  with  languid 
indiiference;  like  all  lads  of  his  age,  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  beauty  of  natural  scenery ;  so  he  only  said,  "You  are  very 
kind,  father,"  without  checking  his  walk. 

The  invalid  listlessness  of  this  answer  went  to  Genestas' 
heart;  he  said  no  more  to  his  son,  and  they  reached  La 
Fosseuse's  house  in  silence. 
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"You  are  punctual,  commandant!"  cried  Benassis,  rising 
from  the  wooden  bench  where  he  was  sitting. 

But  at  the  sight  of  Adrien  he  sat  down  again,  and  seemed 
for  a  while  to  be  lost  in  thought.  In  a  leisurely  fashion 
he  scanned  the  lad's  sallow,  weary  face,  not  without  admiring 
its  delicate  oval  outlines,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  character- 
istics of  a  noble  head.  The  lad  was  the  living  image  of  his 
mother.  He  had  her  olive  complexion,  beautiful  black  eyes 
with  a  sad  and  thoughtful  expression  in  them,  long  hair,  a 
head  too  energetic  for  the  fragile  body;  all  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  Polish  Jewess  had  been  transmitted  to  her  son. 

"Do  you  sleep  soundly,  my  little  man?"  Benassis  asked 
him. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Let  me  see  your  knees ;  turn  back  your  trousers.'* 

Adrien  reddened,  unfastened  his  garters,  and  showed  his 
knee  to  the  doctor,  who  felt  it  carefully  over. 

"Good.  Now  speak;  shout,  shout  as  loud  as  you  can." 
Adrien  obeyed. 

"That  will  do.    Now  give  me  your  hands." 

The  lad  held  them  out;  white,  soft,  and  blue-veined 
hands,  like  those  of  a  woman. 

"Where  were  you  at  school  in  Paris?" 

"At  Saint  Louis." 

"Did  your  master  read  his  breviary  during  the  night?** 

"Yes,  sir." 

"So  you  did  not  go  straight  off  to  sleep?" 

As  Adrien  made  no  answer  to  this,  Genestas  spoke.  **The 
master  is  a  worthy  priest;  he  advised  me  to  take  my  little 
rascal  away  on  the  score  of  his  health,"  he  told  the  doctor. 

"Well,"  answered  Benassis,  with  a  clear,  penetrating  gaze 
into  Adrien's  frightened  eyes,  "there  is  a  good  chance.  Oh, 
we  shall  make  a  man  of  him  yet.  We  v-iil  live  together  like 
a  pair  of  comrades,  my  boy  1  We  will  keep  early  hours.  I 
mean  to  show  this  boy  of  yours  how  to  ride  a  horse,  com- 
mandant. He  shall  be  put  on  a  milk  diet  for  a  month  or 
two,  so  as  to  get  hia  digestion  into  order  again,  and  then  I  will 
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take  out  a  shooting  license  for  him,  and  put  him  in  Butifer'a 
hands,  and  the  two  of  them  shall  have  some  chamois-hunt- 
ing. Give  your  son  four  or  five  months  of  out-door  life, 
and  you  will  not  know  him  again,  commandant !  How  de- 
lighted Butifer  will  be !  I  know  the  fellow ;  he  will  take  you 
over  into  Switzerland,  my  young  friend ;  haul  you  over  the 
Alpine  passes  and  up  the  mountain  peaks,  and  add  six  inches 
to  your  height  in  six  months;  he  will  put  some  color  into 
your  cheeks  and  brace  your  nerves,  and  make  you  forget  all 
these  bad  ways  that  you  have  fallen  into  at  school.  And 
after  that  you  can  go  back  to  your  work ;  and  you  will  be 
a  man  some  of  these  days.  Butifer  is  an  honest  young  fel- 
low. We  can  trust  him  with  the  money  necessary  for  travel- 
ing expenses  and  your  hunting  expeditions.  The  responsi- 
bility will  keep  him  steady  for  six  months,  and  that  will  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  him." 

Genestas'  face  brightened  more  and  more  at  every  word  the 
doctor  spoke. 

"Now,  let  us  go  in  to  breakfast.  La  Fosseuse  is  very 
anxious  to  see  you,"  said  Benassis,  giving  Adrien  a  gentle 
tap  on  the  cheek. 

Genestas  took  the  doctor's  arm  and  drew  him  a  little  aside. 
"Then  he  is  not  consumptive  after  all?"  he  asked. 

"No  more  than  you  or  I." 

"Then  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Benassis;  "he  is  a  little  run  down, 
that  is  aU." 

La  Fosseuse  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and 
Genestas  noticed,  not  without  surprise,  her  simple  but  co- 
quettish costume.  This  was  not  the  peasant  girl  of  yester- 
day evening,  but  a  graceful  and  well-dressed  Parisian  woman, 
against  whose  glances  he  felt  that  he  was  not  proof.  The 
soldier  turned  his  eyes  on  the  table,  which  was  made  of  wal- 
nut wood.  There  was  no  tablecloth,  but  the  surface  might 
have  been  varnished,  it  was  so  well  rubbed  and  polished. 
Eggs,  butter,  a  rice  pudding,  and  fragrant  wild  strawberries 
had  been  set  out,  and  the  poor  child  had  put  flowers  every- 
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where  about  the  room;  evidently  it  was  a  great  day  for  her. 
At  the  eight  of  all  this,  the  commandant  could  not  help  look- 
ing enviously  at  the  little  house  and  the  green  sward  about  it, 
and  watched  the  peasant  girl  with  an  air  that  expressed  both 
his  doubts  and  his  hopes.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  Adrien,  with 
whom  La  Foswuse  was  deliberately  busying  herself,  aud 
handing  him  the  eggs. 

"Now,  commandant,"  said  Benassis,  "you  know  the  terms 
on  which  you  are  receiving  hospitality.     You  must  tell  La 
Fosscuse  'something  about  the  army.'  " 
"But  let  the  gentleman  first  have  his  breakfast  in  peace, 

and  then,  after  he  has  taken  a  cup  of  coffee " 

"By  all  means,  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  answered  the  com- 
mandant; "but  it  must  be  upon  one  condition:  you  will  tell 
us  the  story  of  some  adventure  in  your  past  life,  will  you 
not,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"Why,  nothing  worth  telling  has  ever  happened  to  me, 
sir,"  she  answered,  as  her  color  rose.  "Will  you  take  a  little 
more  rice  pudding?"  she  added,  as  she  saw  that  Adrien's 
plate  was  empty. 

"If  you  please,  mademoiselle." 
"The  pudding  is  delicious,"  said  Genestas. 
"Then  what  will  you  say  to  her  cotfee  and  cream?"  cried 
Benassis. 

"I  would  rather  hear  our  pretty  hostess  talk." 
"You  did  not  put  that  nicely,  Genestas,"  said  Benassis. 
He  took  La  Fosseuse's  hand  in  his  and  prcf-sed  it  as  he  went 
on :  "Listen,  my  child ;  there  is  a  kind  heart  hidden  away  be- 
neath that  officer's  stem  exterior,  and  you  can  talk  freely 
before  him.  We  do  not  want  to  press  you  to  talk,  do  not 
tell  us  anything  unless  you  like;  but  if  ever  you  can  be 
listened  to  and  understood,  poor  little  one,  it  will  be  by  the 
three  who  are  with  you  now  at  this  moment.  Tell  us  all 
about  your  love  affairs  in  the  old  days,  that  will  not  admit 
us  into  any  of  the  real  secrets  of  your  heart." 

"Here  is  .Mariette  with  the  coffee,"  she  answered,  "and  as 
soon  as  you  are  all  served,  I  will  tell  about  my  love  af- 
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fairs'  7cry  willingly.  But  M.  le  Commandant  will  not  forget 
his  promise?"  bhe  added,  cliullcuging  the  officer  with  a  thy 
glarce. 

That  would  be  impoBsible,  mademoiselle,"  Genestus  an- 
Bwered  respectfully. 

"When  I  was  sixteen  years  old,"  I^  Fosseuse  began,  "I 
had  to  beg  my  bread  on  the  roadside  in  Suvoy,  though  my 
health  was  very  bad.  I  used  to  sleep  nt  Echelles,  in  a  man- 
ger full  of  straw.  The  innkeeper  '  ho  gave  me  shelter  waa 
kind,  but  his  wife  could  not  abide  me,  and  was  always  say- 
ing hard  things.  I  used  to  feel  very  miserable;  for  though 
I  was  a  beggar,  I  was  not  a  naughty  child ;  I  used  to  say  my 
prayers  every  night  and  morning,  I  never  stole  anything,  and 
I  did  as  Heaven  bade  me  in  begging  for  my  living,  for  there 
was  nothing  that  I  could  turn  my  hands  to,  and  I  was  really 
unfit  for  work — quite  unable  to  handle  a  hoe  or  to  wind  spools 
of  cotton. 

"Well,  they  drove  me  away  from  the  inn  at  last;  a  dog 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  I  had  neither  father  nor  mother  nor 
friends.  I  had  met  with  no  one,  ever  since  I  was  bom, 
whose  eyes  had  any  kindness  in  them  for  me.  Morin,  the  old 
woman  who  had  brought  me  up,  was  dead.  She  had  been  very 
good  to  me,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  she  ever  petted  me 
much;  besides,  she  worked  out  in  the  fields  like  a  man,  poor 
thing;  and  if  she  fondled  me  at  times,  she  also  used  to  rap 
my  fingers  with  the  spoon  if  I  ate  the  soup  too  fast  out  of 
the  porringer  we  had  between  us.  Poor  oM  woman,  never 
a  day  passes  but  I  remember  her  in  my  prayers !  If  it  might 
please  God  to  let  her  live  a  happier  life  up  there  than  she 
did  here  below!  And,  above  all  things,  if  she  might  only 
lie  a  little  softer  there,  for  she  was  always  grumbling  about 
the  pallet-bed  that  we  both  used  to  sleep  upon.  You  could 
not  possibly  imagine  how  it  hurts  one's  soul  to  be  repulsed 
by  every  one,  to  receive  nothing  but  hard  words  and  looks 
that  cut  you  to  the  heart,  just  as  if  thev  were  so  many  stabs 
of  a  knife.  I  have  known  poor  old  people  who  were  so  used 
to  these  things  that  they  did  not  mind  them  a  bit,  but  I  was 
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not  born  for  that  sort  of  life.  A  'No'  always  made  me  cry. 
Every  evening  I  came  back  again  more  unhappy  than  ever, 
and  only  felt  comforted  when  I  had  said  my  prayers.  In  all 
God's  world,  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  soul  to  care  for  me, 
no  one  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  my  heart.  My  only  friend 
was  the  blue  sky.  I  have  always  been  happy  when  there  was 
a  cloudless  sky  above  my  head.  I  used  to  lie  and  watch  the 
weather  from  some  nook  among  the  craps  when  the  wind  had 
swept  the  clouds  away.  At  such  times  I  used  to  dream  that 
I  was  a  great  lady.  I  used  to  gaze  into  the  sky  till  I  felt 
myself  bathed  in  the  blue;  I  lived  up  there  in  thought,  rising 
higher  and  higher  yet,  till  my  troubles  weighed  on  me  no 
more,  and  there  was  nothing  but  gladness  left. 

"But  to  return  to  my  'love  affairs.'  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  innkeeper's  spaniel  had  a  dear  little  puppy,  just  as 
sensible  as  a  human  being;  he  was  quite  white,  with  black 
spots  on  his  paws,  a  cherub  of  a  puppy !  I  can  see  him  yet. 
Poor  little  fellow,  he  was  the  only  creature  who  ever  gave 
me  a  friendly  look  in  those  days;  I  kept  all  my  tidbits  for 
him.  He  knew  me,  and  came  to  look  for  me  every  evening. 
How  he  used  to  spring  up  at  me!  And  he  would  bite  my 
feet,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty ;  there  was  something 
so  grateful  and  so  kind  in  his  eyes  that  it  brought  tears  into 
mine  to  see  it.  'That  is  the  one  living  creature  that  really 
cares  for  me !'  1  used  to  say.  He  slept  at  my  feet  that  win- 
ter. It  hurt  me  so  much  to  see  him  beaten,  that  I  broke  him 
of  the  habit  of  going  into  houses,  to  steal  bones,  and  he 
was  quite  contented  with  my  crusts.  When  I  was  unhappy, 
he  used  to  come  and  stand  in  front  of  me,  and  look  into  my 
eyes ;  it  was  just  as  if  he  said,  'So  you  are  sad,  my  poor  Foa- 
seuse  ?' 

"If  a  traveler  threw  me  some  halfpence,  he  would  pick 
them  up  out  of  the  dust  and  bring  them  to  me,  clever  little 
spaniel  that  he  was!  I  was  less  miserable  so  long  as  I  had 
that  friend.  Every  day  I  put  away  a  few  halfpence,  for  I 
wanted  to  get  fifteen  francs  together,  so  that  I  might  buy 
him  of  Pere  Manseau.    One  day  his  wife  saw  that  the  dog 
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WM  fond  of  me,  so  she  herself  took  a  Buddon  violent  fancy 
to  him.  The  dog,  mind  you,  could  not  bear  her.  Oh,  nnimaU 
know  people  by  instinct!  If  you  really  care  for  them,  they 
find  it  out  in  a  moment.  I  had  a  gold  coin,  a  twenty-franc 
piece,  sewed  into  the  band  of  my  skirt;  bo  I  spoke  to  M. 
Manseau:  'Dear  sir,  I  meant  to  offer  you  my  year's  savings 
for  your  dog;  but  now  your  wiff  has  a  mind  to  keep  him, 
although  she  cares  very  little  almut  him,  and  rather  than 
that,  will  you  sell  him  to  me  for  twenty  francs  ?  Look,  I  have 
the  money  here.' 

"'No,  no,  little  woman,'  he  said;  'put  up  your  twenty 
francs.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  take  their  money  from 
the  poor!  Keep  the  dog;  and  if  my  wife  makes  a  fuss  about 
it,  you  must  go  away.* 

"His  wife  made  a  terrible  to-do  about  the  dog.  Ah !  mon 
Dieuf  any  one  might  have  thought  the  house  was  on  fire! 
You  never  would  guess  the  notion  that  next  came  into  her 
head.  She  saw  that  the  little  fellow  looked  on  me  as  his 
mistress,  and  that  she  could  only  have  him  against  his  will, 
so  she  had  him  poisoned;  and  my  poor  spaniel  died  in  my 
•nns.  ...  I  cried  over  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  child, 
and  buried  him  under  a  pine-tree.  You  do  not  know  all 
that  I  laid  in  that  grave.  As  I  sat  there  beside  it,  I  told  my- 
self that  henceforward  I  should  always  he  alone  in  the  world ; 
that  I  had  nothing  left  to  hope  for;  that  I  should  be  again 
as  I  had  been  before,  a  poor  lonely  girl ;  that  I  should  never 
more  see  a  friendly  light  in  any  eyes.  I  stayed  out  there  all 
through  the  night,  praying  God  to  have  pity  on  me.  When 
I  went  back  to  the  highroad  I  saw  a  poor  little  child,  about 
ten  years  old,  who  had  no  hands. 

"  'God  has  heard  me,'  I  thought.  I  had  prayed  that  night 
as  I  had  never  prayed  before.  'I  will  take  care  of  the  poor 
little  one;  we  will  beg  together,  and  I  will  be  a  mother  to 
him.  Two  of  us  ought  to  do  better  than  one;  perhaps  I 
shall  have  more  courage  for  him  than  I  have  for  myseh'.' 

"At  first  the  little  boy  seemed  to  be  quite  happy,  and,  in- 
deed, he  would  have  been  hard  to  please  if  he  had  not  been 
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content.  I  did  everything  that  he  wanted,  and  gave  him  the 
best  of  all  that  I  had ;  I  was  his  slave  in  fact,  and  he  tyran- 
nized over  me,  but  that  was  nicer  than  being  alone.  I  used  to 
think!  Pshaw!  no  sooner  did  the  little  good-for-nothing 
know  that  I  carried  a  twenty-franc  piece  sewed  into  my  skirt- 
band  than  he  cut  the  stitches,  and  stole  my  gold  coin,  the 
price  of  my  poor  spaniel !  I  had  meant  to  have  masses  said 
with  it.  ...  A  child  without  hands,  too !  Oh,  it  makes 
one  shudder!  Somehow  that  theft  took  all  the  heart  out 
of  me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  to  love  nothing  but  it  chould 
come  to  some  wretched  end. 

"One  day  at  Echelles,  I  watched  a  fine  carriage  coming 
slowly  up  the  hillside.  There  was  a  young  lady,  as  beautiful 
as  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  carriage,  and  a  young  man,  who 
looked  like  the  young  lady.  Must  look,'  he  said ;  'there  is  a 
pretty  girl !'  and  he  flung  a  silver  coin  to  me. 

"No  one  but  you,   M.   Benassis,  could   understand  how 
pleased  I  was  with  the  compliment,  the  first  that  I  had  ever 
had;  but,  indeed,  the  gentleman  ought  not  to  have  thrown 
the  money  to  me.  I  was  all  in  a  flutter ;  I  knew  of  a  short  cut, 
a  footpath  among  the  rocks,  and  started  at  once  to  run,  so 
that  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Echelles  long  before  the 
carriage,  which  was  coming  up  very  slowly.   I  saw  the  young 
man  again ;  he  was  quite  surprised  to  find  me  there ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  was  so  pleased  that  my  heart  seemed  to  be  throb- 
bing in  my  throat.    Some  kind  of  instinct  drew  me  towards 
him.    After  he  had  recognized  me,  I  went  on  my  way  again; 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  he  and  the  young  lady  with  him  would 
leave  the  carriage  to  see  the  waterfall  at  Couz,  and  so  they 
did.    When  they  had  alighted,  they  saw  me  once  more,  under 
the  walnut-trees  by  the  wayside.    They  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions, and  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  what  I  told  them 
about  myself.    In  all  my  life  I  had  never  heard  such  pleas- 
ant voices  as  they  had,  that  handsome  young  man  and  his 
sister,  for  she  was  his  sister,  I  am  sure.     1  thought  about 
them  for  a  whole  year  afterwards,  and  kept  on  hoping  that 
they  would  come  back.    I  would  have  given  two  years  of  my 
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life  only  to  see  that  tra  r  again,  he  looked  so  nice.  Until 
I  knew  M.  Benassis  the;«  .  -re  the  greatest  events  of  my  life. 
Although  my  mistress  tuned  me  away  for  trying  on  that 
horrid  ball-dress  of  hers,  I  was  sorry  for  her,  and  I  have  for- 
given her;  for,  candidly,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say  so, 
I  thought  myself  the  better  woman  of  the  two,  counteBS 
though  she  was." 

"Well,"  said  Genestas,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "you  see 
that  Providence  has  kept  a  friendly  eye  on  you,  you  are  in 
clover  here." 

At  these  words  La  Fosseuse  looked  at  Benassis  with  eyes 
full  of  gratitude. 

"Would  that  I  was  rich!"  came  from  Genestas.  The  of- 
ficer's exclamation  was  followed  by  profound  silence. 

"You  owe  me  a  story,"  said  La  Fosseuse  at  last,  in  coax- 
ing tones. 

"I  will  tell  it  at  once,"  answered  Genestas.  "On  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Friedland,"  he  went  on,  after  a  mo- 
ment, "I  had  been  sent  with  a  despatch  to  General  Davoust's 
quarters,  and  I  was  on  the  way  back  to  my  own,  when  at  a 
turn  in  the  road  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  Em- 
peror.   Napoleon  gave  me  a  look. 

"  'You  are  Captain  Genestas,  are  you  not  ?'  he  said. 

"  *Ye8,  you^  Majesty.' 

"  'You  were  out  in  Egypt  ?' 

"'Yes,  your  Majesty.' 

"  'You  had  better  not  keep  to  the  road  you  are  on,'  he  said ; 
'turn  to  the  left,  you  will  reach  your  division  sooner  that 
way.' 

"That  was  what  the  Emperor  said,  but  you  would  never 
imagine  how  kindly  he  said  it;  and  he  had  so  many  irons 
in  the  fire  just  then,  for  he  was  riding  about  surveying  the 
position  of  the  field.  I  am  telling  you  this  story  to  show 
you  what  a  memory  he  had,  and  so  that  you  may  know  that 
he  knew  my  face.  I  took  the  oath  in  1815.  But  for  that 
mistake,  perhaps  I  might  have  been  a  colonel  to-day ;  I  never 
meant  to  betray  the  Bourbons,  France  must  be  defended. 
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and  that  web  all  I  thought  about.  I  was  a  Major  in  the 
Grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard;  and  although  my  wound 
still  gave  me  trouble,  I  swung  a  sabre  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. When  it  was  all  over^  and  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris, 
I  went  too;  then  when  he  reached  Rochefort,  I  followed  him 
against  his  orders;  it  was  some  sort  of  comfort  to  watch  over 
him  and  to  see  that  no  mishap  befell  him  on  the  way.  So 
when  he  was  walking  along  the  beach  he  turned  and  saw  me 
ou  duty  ten  paces  from  him.  ^ 

'"Well,  Genestas,'  he  said,  as  he  came  towards  me,  ao 
we  are  not  yet  dead,  either  of  us  ?'  y^         u  a 

"It  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  hear  him  say  that.  If  you  had 
heard  him,  you  would  have  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  as 
I  did.  He  pointed  to  the  villainous  English  vessel  that  was 
keeping  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  'When  I  see  that,'  he 
said,  'and  think  of  my  Guard,  I  wish  that  I  had  perished  in 
that  torrent  of  blood.' 

"Yes,"  said  Genestas,  looking  at  the  doctor  and  at  La 
Fosseuse,  "those  were  his  very  words. 

"  'The  generals  who  counseled  you  not  to  charge  with  the 
Guard,  and  who  hurried  you  into  your  traveling  carriage, 
were  no  true  friends  of  yours,'  I  said. 

"  'Come  with  me,'  he  cried  eagerly,  'the  game  is  not  ended 

yet.'  . 

"  'I  would  gladly  go  with  your  Majesty,  but  I  am  not  free; 
I  have  a  motherless  child  on  my  hands  just  now.' 

"And  so  it  happened  that  Adrien  over  there  prevented  me 
from  going  to  St.  Helena. 

"  'Stay,'  he  said,  'I  have  never  given  you  anything.  Yoa 
are  not  one  of  those  who  fill  one  hand  and  then  hold  o«t  the 
other.  Here  is  the  snuff-box  that  I  have  used  through  this 
last  campaign.  And  stay  on  in  France ;  after  all,  brave  aen 
are  wanted  there !  Remain  in  the  service,  and  keep  nae  m 
remembrance.  Of  all  my  army  in  Egypt,  you  are  the  last 
that  I  have  seen  still  on  his  legs  in  France.'  And  he  gave 
me  a  little  snuff-box.  •■,«., 

"  'Have  "Honneur  et  patrie"  engraved  on  it,  he  said;  the 
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history  of  our  last  two  campaigns  is  summed  up  in  those 
three  words.' 

"Then  those  who  were  going  out  with  him  came  up,  and  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  with  them.  The  Emperor 
walked  to  and  f'-o  along  the  beach;  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
agitation  about  him,  though  he  frowned  from  time  to  time. 
At  noon,  it  was  considered  hopeless  for  him  to  attempt  to 
escape  by  sea.  The  English  had  found  out  that  he  was  at 
Rochefort ;  he  must  either  give  himself  up  to  them,  or  cross 
the  breadth  of  France  again.  We  were  wretchedly  anxious; 
the  minutes  seemed  like  hours !  On  the  one  hand  there  were 
the  Bourbons,  who  would  have  shot  Xapoleon  if  he  had 
fallen  into  their  clutches;  and  on  the  other,  the  English,  a 
dishonored  race:  they  covered  themselves  with  shame  by  fling- 
ing a  foe  who  asked  for  hospitality  away  on  a  desert  rock, 
that  is  a  stain  which  they  will  never  wash  away.  Whilst 
we  were  anxiously  debating,  some  one  or  other  among  his 
suite  presented  a  sailor  to  him,  a  Lieutenant  Doret,  who 
had  a  scheme  for  reaching  America  to  lay  before  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  brig  from  the  States  and  a  merchant 
vessel  were  lying  in  the  harbor. 

"  'But  how  could  you  set  about  it,  captain  ?'  the  Emperor 
asked  him. 

"  'You  will  be  on  board  the  merchant  vessel.  Sire,'  the  man 
answered.  'I  will  run  up  the  white  flatr  and  man  the  brig  with 
a  few  devoted  followers.  We  will  tackle  the  English  vessel, 
set  fire  to  her,  and  board  her,  and  you  will  get  clear  away.' 

"'We  will  go  with  you !'  I  cried  to  the  captain.  But  Na- 
poleon looked  at  us  and  said,  'Captain  Doret,  keep  yourself 
for  France.' 

"It  was  the  only  time  I  over  saw  Napoleon  show  any  emo- 
tion. With  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  us  he  went  in  again.  1 
watched  him  go  on  board  th«  English  vessel,  and  then  I  went 
away.  It  was  all  owr  with  him,  and  he  knew  it.  There  was 
a  traitor  in  the  harlKir.  who  by  means  of  signals  gave  warn- 
ing to  the  Emperor".^  c-nemies  of  hiti  presence.  Then  Napo- 
leon fell  back  on  a  last  resource;  he  did  as  he  had  been  wont 
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to  do  on  the  battlef  eld:  he  went  to  his  foes  instead  of  letting 
them  come  to  him.  Talk  of  troubles !  No  words  could  ever 
make  you  understand  the  misery  of  those  who  loved  him  for 
his  own  sake." 

"But  where  is  his  snuff-box  ?"  asked  La  Fosseuse. 

"It  is  in  a  box  at  Grenoble,"  the  commandant  replied. 

"I  will  go  over  to  see  it,  if  you  will  let  me.  To  think  that 
you  have  something  in  your  possession  that  his  fingers  have 
touched!     .     .     .     Had  he  a  well-shaped  hand?" 

"Very." 

"Can  it  be  true  that  he  is  dead?  Come,  tell  me  the  real 
truth?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,  he  is  dead;  there  is  no  doubt  about 

it." 

"I  wa&  such  a  little  girl  in  1815.  I  was  not  tall  enough 
to  see  anything  but  his  hat,  and  even  so  I  was  nearly  crushed 
to  death  in  the  crowd  at  Grenoble." 

"Your  coffee  and  cream  is  very  nice  indeed,"  said  Genestas. 
"Well,  Adrien,  how  do  you  like  this  country  ?  Will  you  come 
here  to  see  mademoiselle?" 

The  boy  made  no  answer;  he  seemed  afraid  to  look  at  La 
Fosseuse.  Benassis  never  took  his  eyes  off  Adrien;  he  ap- 
peared to  bo  reading  the  lad's  very  soul. 

"Of  course  he  will  come  to  see  her,"  said  Benassis.  "But 
let  us  go  home  again,  I  have  a  pretty  long  round  to  make, 
and  I  shall  want  a  horse.  I  daresay  you  and  Jacquotte  will 
manage  to  get  on  together  whilst  I  am  away." 

"Will  you  not  come  with  .  ?"  said  Genestas  to  La  Fos- 
seuse. 

"Willingly,"'  she  answered ;  "I  have  a  lot  of  things  to  take 
over  for  Mme.  Jacquotte." 

They  started  out  for  the  doctor's  house.  Her  visitors  had 
raised  La  Foi^seuse's  spirits;  she  led  the  way  along  narroiw 
tracks,  through  the  loneliest  part?  of  the  hills. 

"You  have  told  us  nothing  about  yourself.  Monsieur  I'Of- 
ficier."  she  said.  "I  should  have  liked  to  hear  you  tell  us 
about  Bonip  adventure  in  the  wars.     1  liked  what  you  told 
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us  about  Napoteon  very  mudu  but  it 
.     .     .     If  yoe  would  be  so  very  kiud " 

'•Quite  righi  i"  Bt?nia!^si^  exclaimed.  "You  ought  to  tell 
us  al»out  iiOKte  thrilling  aihenture  during  our  valk.  Come, 
now.  something  rwilly  interesting  like  that  business  of  the 
beam  in  the  Ber»'>->u»a !" 

"So  iev  of  my  recollections  are  worth  telling,"  said 
tTcntfitasN.  "SoEMe  •people  come  in  for  all  kinds  of  adventures, 
but  I  have  newr  managed  to  be  the  hero  of  any  story.  Oh  1 
stop  a  bit  though,  a  funny  thing  did  once  happen  to  roe.  I 
was  with  the  Grand  Army  in  1805,  and  so,  of  course.  I  was  at 
.\usterlitz.  There  was  u  goo<i  deal  of  skirmishing  just  before 
L'lra  surrewiered,  which  kept  the  cavalry  pretty  fully  occu- 
pied. Morwwer,  we  were  under  the  command  of  Murat,  who 
nev«r  lot  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 

"I  was  still  only  a  sub-lieutenant  in  those  days.  It  was 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  after  one  of  these 
affairs,  that  we  took  possession  of  a  district  in  which  there 
were  a  good  many  fine  estates;  so  it  fell  out  that  one  even- 
ing my  regiment  bivouacked  in  a  park  belonging  to  a  hand- 
some chateau  wliero  a  countess  lived,  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  she  was.  Of  course,  I  meant  to  lodge  in  the  house, 
and  I  hurried  there  to  put  a  stop  to  pillage  of  any  sort.  I 
came  into  the  salon  just  as  my  quartermaster  was  pointing 
his  carbine  at  the  countess,  his  brutal  way  of  asking  for  what 
she  certainly  could  not  give  the  ugly  scoundrel.  I  struck  up 
his  carbine  with  my  sword,  the  Inillet  went  through  a  look- 
ing-glan  on  the  wall,  then  I  dealt  my  gentleman  a  badc- 
iianded  Wow  that  stretched  him  on  the  floor.  The  sound  of 
the  shot  and  the  cries  of  the  countess  fetched  all  her  people 
on  the  scene,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  be  in  danger. 

"  'Stop  r  she  cried  in  German  (for  they  were  going  to  run 
me  through  the  body),  'this  otlioer  has  saved  my  life!' 

"They  drew  back  at  that.  The  lady  gave  me  her  handker- 
chief (a  fine  embroidered  handkerchief,  which  I  liave  yet), 
telling  me  that  her  house  would  always  be  open  to  me,  and 
that  I  should  always  find  a  sister  and  a  devoted  friend  in  her, 
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if  at  any  time  I  should  be  in  any  sort  of  trouble.  In  short, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  make  enough  of  me.  She  was  as 
fair  as  a  wedding  morning  and  as  charming  as  a  kitten.  We 
had  dinner  together.  Next  day  I  was  distractedly  in  love, 
but  next  day  I  had  to  be  in  my  place  at  Giintzburg,  or  wher- 
ever it  was.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  I  had  to  turn  out,  and 
started  off  with  my  handkerchief. 

"Well,  we  pave  them  battle,  and  all  the  time  I  kept  on 
saying  to  myself,  *I  wish  a  bullet  would  come  my  way!  Mon 
Dieti!  they  are  flying  thick  enough !' 

"I  had  no  wish  for  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  for  I  should  have 
had  to  stop  where  I  was  in  that  case,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  going  back  to  the  chateau,  but  I  was  not  particular; 
a  nice  wound  in  the  arm  I  should  have  liked  best,  so  that  I 
miirht  be  nursed  and  made  much  of  by  the  princess.  I  flung 
myself  on  the  enemy,  like  mad ;  but  I  had  no  sort  of  luck, 
and  cime  out  of  the  action  quite  safe  and  sound.  We  must 
marcl  and  there  was  an  end  of  it ;  I  never  saw  the  countess 
agair    and  there  is  the  »vhole  story." 

B      hi!i  time  they  had  reached  Benassis'  house;  the  doctor 

n-  apfi  his  horse  at  once  and  disappeared.    Genestas  recom- 

his  son  to  Jacquotte's  care,  so  the  doctor  on  his  re- 

und  that  she  had  taken  Adrien  completely  under  her 

.nd  had  installed  him  in  M.  Gravier's  celebrated  room. 

'K>  sma     astonishment,  she  heard  her  master's  order 

.p  a  Mmple  camp-bed  in  his  own  room,  for  that  the 

lad  T      to  el'  'P  there,  and  this  in  such  an  authoritative  tone, 

that  for  oir      a  her  life  Jacquotte  found  not  a  single  word 

to  sa  • 

Afsei  inner  the  commandant  went  back  to  Grenoble. 
Bena^^sis'  orated  assurances  that  the  lad  would  soon  be  re- 
stored to  health  had  taken  a  weight  off  his  mind. 

Eight  months  later,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  following 
December,  (Jcnestas  was  appointed  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Poitiers.  He  was  just  thinking  of 
writing  to  Benassis  to  tell  him  of  the  journey  he  was  about 
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to  take,  when  a  letter  came  from  the  doctor.    His  friend  told 
him  that  Adrien  was  once  more  in  sound  health. 

"The  boy  has  grown  strong  and  tall,"  he  said ;  "and  he  is 
wonderfully  well.  He  has  profited  by  Butifer's  instruction 
since  you  saw  him  last,  and  is  now  as  good  a  shot  as  our 
smuggler  himself.  He  has  grown  brisk  and  active  too;  he  is 
a  good  walker,  and  rides  well ;  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  the 
lad  of  sixteen  who  looked  like  a  boy  of  twelve  eight  months 
ago;  any  one  might  think  he  was  twenty  years  old.  There 
is  an  air  of  self-reliance  and  independence  about  him.  In 
fact,  he  is  a  man  now,  and  you  must  begin  to  think  about  his 
future  at  once." 

"I  shall  go  over  to  Benassis  to-morrow,  of  course,"  said 
Genestas  to  himself,  "and  I  will  see  what  he  says  before  I 
make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  with  tlmt  fellow,"  and  with 
that  he  went  to  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  him  by  his  brother 
officers,  ife  would  be  leaving  Grenoble  now  in  a  very  few 
days. 

As  the  lieutenant-colonel  returned  after  the  dinner,  his 
servant  handed  him  a  letter.  It  had  been  brought  bv  a 
messenger,  he  said,  who  had  waited  a  long  while  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"fiGenestas  recognized  Adrien's  handwriting,  although  his 
head  was  swimming  after  the  toasts  that  had  been  drunk  in 
his  honor;  probably,  he  thought,  the  letter  merely  contained 
a  request  to  gratify  some  boyish  whim,  so  he  left  it  unopened 
on  the  table.  The  next  morning,  when  the  fumes  of  cham- 
pagne had  passed  off,  he  took  it  up  and  began  to  read. 

"My  dear  father " 

"Oh !  you  young  rogue,"  was  his  comment,  "you  know  how 
to  coax  whenever  you  want  something." 

"Our  dear  M.  Benassis  is  dead " 

The  letter  dropped  from  Genestas'  hands;  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  read  any  more. 

"Every  one  is  in  consternation.     The  trouble  is  all  the 
17 
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greater  because  it  came  as  a  sudden  shock.  It  was  bo  unex- 
pected. M.  Benassis  seemed  perfectly  well  the  day  before; 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  ill-health  about  him.  Only  the  day 
before  yesterday  he  went  to  see  all  his  patients,  even  those 
who  lived  farthest  away;  it  was  as  if  ho  had  known  what 
was  going  to  happen ;  and  he  spoke  to  every  one  whom  he  met, 
saying,  'Good-bye,  my  friends,'  each  time.  Towards  five 
o'clock  he  came  back  just  as  usual  to  have  dinner  with  me. 
He  was  tired;  Jacquotte  noticed  the  purplish  flush  on  his 
face,  but  the  weather  was  so  very  cold  that  she  would  not  get 
ready  a  warm  foot-bath  for  him,  as  she  usually  did  when  she 
saw  that  the  blood  had  gone  to  his  head.  So  she  has  been 
wailing,  poor  thing,  through  her  tears  for  these  two  days 
past,  'If  I  had  only  given  him  a  foot-bath,  he  would  be  living 
now !' 

"M.  Benassis  was  hungry;  he  made  a  good  dinner.  I 
thought  he  was  in  higher  spirits  than  usual ;  we  both  of  us 
laughed  a  great  deal,  1  had  never  seen  him  laugh  so  much 
before.  After  dinner,  towards  seven  o'clock,  a  man  came  with 
a  message  from  Saint  Laurent  du  Pont ;  it  was  a  serious  case, 
and  M.  Benassis  was  urgently  needed.  He  said  to  me,  'I  shall 
have  to  go,  though  I  never  care  to  set  out  on  horseback  when 
I  have  hardly  digested  my  dinner,  more  especially  when  it  is 
as  cold  as  this.    It  is  enough  to  kill  a  man !' 

"For  all  that,  he  went.  At  nine  o'clock  the  postmfji, 
Goguelat,  brought  a  letter  for  M.  Benassis.  Jacquotte  was 
tired  out,  for  it  was  her  washing-day.  She  gave  me  the 
letter  and  went  off  to  bed.  She  begged  me  to  keep  a  good 
fire  in  our  bedroom,  and  to  have  some  tea  ready  for  M. 
Benassis  when  he  came  in,  for  I  am  still  sleeping  in  the  little 
cotAml  in  his  room.  I  raked  out  the  fire  in  the  salon,  and 
went  rpstairs  to  wait  for  my  good  friend.  I  looked  at  the 
letter,  out  of  curiosity,  before  I  laid  it  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  noticed  the  handwriting  and  the  postmark.  It  came 
from  Paris,  and  I  think  it  was  a  lady's  hand.  I  am  telling 
you  about  it  because  of  things  that  happened  afterwards. 

"About  ten  o'clock,  I  heard  the  horse  returning,  and  M. 
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Benassis'  voice.  He  said  to  Nicolle,  *It  is  cold  enough  to- 
night to  bring  the  wolves  out.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  well.' 
Nicolle  said,  'Shall  I  go  up  and  wake  Jacquotte?'  And  M. 
Benassis  answered,  'Oh !  no,  no,'  and  came  upstairs. 

"I  said,  'I  have  your  tea  here,  all  ready  for  you,'  and  he 
smiled  at  me  in  the  way  that  you  know,  and  said,  'Thank 
you,  Adrien.'  That  was  his  last  smile.  In  a  moment  he 
began  to  take  off  his  cravat,  as  though  he  could  not  breathe. 
'How  hot  it  is  in  here !'  he  said,  and  flung  himself  down  in 
an  armchair.  'A  letter  has  come  for  you,  my  good  friend,' 
I  said;  'here  it  is;'  and  I  gave  him  the  letter.  He  took  it 
up  and  glanced  at  the  handwriting.  'Ah !  mon  Dieu!'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'perhaps  she  is  free  at  last !'  Then  his  head  sank 
back,  and  his  hands  shook.  After  a  little  while  he  set  the 
lamp  on  the  table  and  opened  the  letter.  There  was  some- 
thing so  alarming  in  the  cry  he  had  given  that  I  watched 
him  while  he  read,  and  saw  that  his  face  was  flushed,  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  Then  quite  suddenly  he  fell, 
head  forwards.  I  tried  to  raise  him,  and  saw  how  purple 
his  face  was. 

"'It  is  all  over  with  me,'  he  said,  stammering;  it  was 
terrible  to  see  how  he  struggled  to  rise.  'I  must  be  bled; 
bleed  me!'  he  cried,  clutching  my  hand.  .  .  .  'Adrien,' 
he  said  again,  'burn  this  letter!''  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
threw  it  on  the  fire.  I  called  for  Jacquotte  and  Nicolle. 
Jacquotte  did  not  hear  me,  but  Nicolle  did,  and  came  hurry- 
ing upstairs;  he  helped  me  to  lay  M.  Benassis  on  my  little 
bed.  Our  dear  friend  could  not  hear  us  any  longer  when  we 
spoke  to  him,  and  although  his  eyes  were  open,  he  did  not 
see  anything.  Nicolle  galloped  off  at  once  to  fetch  the  sur- 
geon, M.  Bordier,  and  in  this  way  spread  alarm  through  the 
town.  It  was  all  astir  in  a  moment.  M.  Janvier,  M.  Dufau, 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  acquaintance  were  the  first  to  come 
to  us.  But  all  hope  was  at  an  end,  M.  Benassis  was  dying 
fast.  He  gave  no  sign  of  consciousness,  not  even  when  M. 
Bordier  cauterized  the  soles  of  his  feet.  It  was  an  attack  of 
gout,  combined  with  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
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"I  am  giving  you  all  those  details,  dear  father,  because  I 
know  how  much  you  cared  for  him.  As  for  me,  I  luu  very 
sad  and  full  of  srriof,  for  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  cared  more 
for  him  than  for  any  one  elsf  except  you.  I  learned  more 
from  M.  Benassiw"  talk  in  the  evenings  than  ever  I  could  have 
learned  at  school. 

"You  cannot  imagine  the  scene  next  morning  when  the 
news  of  his  death  was  known  in  the  place.  The  garden  and 
the  yard  here  were  filled  with  people.  How  they  sobbed  and 
wailed !  Nobody  dttl  any  work  that  day.  Every  one  recalled 
the  last  time  that  they  had  seen  M.  Bcnassis,  and  what  he  had 
said,  or  they  talked  of  all  that  ho  had  done  for  thom;  and 
those  who  were  least  overcome  with  grief  spoke  for  the 
others.  Every  one  wanted  t<>  see  him  once  more,  and  the 
crowd  grew  larger  every  moiiient.  The  sad  news  traveled  so 
fast  that  men  and  women  and  children  came  from  ten  leagues 
round:  all  the  people  in  the  district,  and  even  beyond  it,  had 
that  one  thought  in  their  minds. 

"It  was  arranged  that  four  <d"  the  oldest  men  of  the  com- 
mune should  carry  the  cotlin.  It  was  a  very  ditlicult  task  for 
them,  for  the  rrowd  was  so  dense  between  the  church  and  M. 
Bcnassis'  house.  There  must  liavi-  been  nearly  five  thousand 
people  there,  and  almost  every  one  knelt  as  if  the  Host  were 
passing.  There  was  not  nearly  room  for  them  in  the  church. 
In  spite  of  their  grief,  the  crowd  was  so  silent  that  you  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  bell  during  mass  and  the  chanting  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  High  Street;  but  when  the  procession 
started  again  for  the  new  cemetery,  which  M.  Bcnassis  had 
given  to  the  town,  little  thinking,  poor  man,  that  he  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  be  buried  there,  a  great  cry  went  up. 
M.  Janvier  wept  as  he  said  the  prayers;  there  were  no  dry 
eyes  among  the  crowd.    And  so  we  buried  him. 

"As  night  came  on  the  people  dispersed,  carrying  sorrow 
and  mourning  everywhere  with  them.  The  next  day  Gondrin 
and  Goguelat,  and  Butifer,  with  others,  set  to  work  to  raise 
a  sort  of  pyramid  of  earth,  twenty  feet  high,  above  the  spot 
where  M.  Bcnassis  lies;  it  is  being  covered  now  with  green 
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BodB,  and  every  one  ie  helping  them.  Ihese  things,  dear 
father,  have  all  happened  in  throe  days. 

"M.  Dufau  found  M.  BenassiB'  will  lying  open  on  the  table 
where  he  used  to  write.  Wht-n  it  wai«  known  how  his  prop- 
erty hud  been  left,  affection  for  him  and  regret  for  his  loss 
iM-came  even  deeper  if  possible.  And  now,  dear  father,  I  am 
waiting  for  Butifer  (who  is  taking  this  letter  to  you)  to  come 
back  with  your  answer.  You  must  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
Will  you  ronio  to  fptoh  mo,  or  shall  I  go  to  you  at  flrenoble? 
Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  be  sure  that  I  shall 
obey  you  in  everything. 

"Farewell,  dear  father,  I  send  my  love,  and  I  am  your 
affectionate  son,  Adrien  Gen'estas." 

"Ah !  well,  I  must  go  over,"  the  soldier  e-xclaimed. 

He  ordered  his  horse  and  started  out.  It  was  one  of  those 
still  December  mornings  when  the  sky  is  covered  with  gray 
clouds.  The  wind  way  too  light  to  disperse  the  thick  fog, 
through  which  the  bare  trees  and  damp  house  fronts  seemed 
strangely  unfamiliar.  The  very  silence  was  gloomy.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  silence  full  of  light  and  gladness ;  on  a 
l)right  day  there  is  a  certain  joyousness  about  the  slightest 
sound,  but  in  such  dreary  weather  nature  is  not  silent,  she 
is  dumb.  All  sounds  seemed  to  die  away,  stifled  by  the  heavy 
air. 

There  was  something  in  the  gloom  without  him  that  har- 
monized with  Colonel  Genestas'  mood;  his  heart  was  op- 
pressed with  ;:rief,  and  thoughts  of  death  filled  his  mind.  In- 
voluntarily he  began  to  think  of  the  cloudless  sky  on  that 
lovely  spring  morning,  and  remembered  how  bright  the  valley 
had  looked  when  he  passed  through  it  for  the  first  time ;  and 
now,  in  strong  contrast  with  that  day,  the  heavy  sky  above 
him  was  a  leaden  gray,  there  was  no  greenness  about  the  hills, 
which  were  still  waiting  for  the  cloak  of  winter  snow  that 
invests  them  with  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own.  There  was 
something  painful  in  all  this  bleak  and  bare  desolation  for  a 
man  who  was  traveling  to  find  a  grave  at  his  journey's  end; 
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the  thought  of  that  grave  haunted  him.  The  lines  of  dark 
pine-trees  here  and  there  along  the  mountain  ridges  against 
the  sky  seized  on  his  imagination ;  they  were  in  keeping  with 
the  officer's  mournful  musings.  Every  time  that  he  looked 
over  the  valley  that  lay  before  him,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  trouble  that  had  befallen  the  canton,  of  the  man 
who  had  died  so  lately,  and  of  the  blank  left  by  his  death. 

Before  long,  Gcncstas  reached  the  cottage  where  he  had 
asked  for  a  cup  of  milk  on  his  first  journey.  The  sight  of 
the  smoke  rising  above  the  hovel  where  the  charity-children 
were  being  brought  up  recalled  vivid  memories  of  Benassis 
and  of  his  kindness  of  heart.  Tlie  officer  made  up  his  mind 
to  call  there.  He  would  give  some  alms  to  the  poor  woman 
for  his  dead  friend's  sake.  He  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  hut  without  knocking. 

"Good-day,  mother,"  he  said,  addressing  the  old  woman, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with  the  little  ones  crouching  at 
her  side.     "Do  you  remember  me?" 

"Oh !  quite  well,  sir !  You  came  here  one  fine  morning  last 
spring  and  gave  us  two  crowns." 

"There,  mother !  that  is  for  you  and  the  children." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir.    May  Heaven  bless  you!" 

"You  must  not  thank  me,  mother,"  said  the  officer;  "it  is 
all  through  M.  Benassis  that  the  money  has  come  to  you." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  eyes  and  gazed  at  Genestas. 

"Ah!  sir,"  she  said,  "he  has  left  his  property  to  our  poor 
countrv'side,  and  made  all  of  us  his  heirs;  but  we  have  lost 
him  who  was  worth  more  than  all,  for  it  was  he  who  made 
everything  turn  out  well  for  us." 

"Good-bye,  mother!  Pray  for  him,"  said  Genestas,  mak- 
ing a  few  playful  cuts  at  the  children  with  his  riding-whip. 

The  old  woman  and  her  little  charges  went  out  with  him; 
they  watched  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  away. 

He  followed  the  road  along  the  valley  until  he  reached  the 
bridle-path  that  led  to  La  Fosseuse's  cottage.  From  the  slope 
above  the  house  he  saw  that  the  door  was  fastened  and  the 
shutters  closed.    In  some  anxiety  he  returned  to  the  high- 
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way,  and  rode  on  uc  1  r  the  poplars,  now  bare  and  leafless. 
Before  long  he  overt.'K  the  old  laborer,  who  was  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  best,  and  creeping  slowly  along  the  road.    There 
was  no  bag  of  tools  on  hie  shoulder. 
"Good-day,  old  Moreau!" 

"Ah !  good-day,  sir.  ...  I  mind  who  you  are  now !" 
the  old  fellow  exclaimed  after  a  moment.  "You  are  a  friend 
of  monsieur,  our  late  mayor!  Ah!  sir,  would  it  not  have 
been  far  better  if  God  had  only  taken  a  poor  rheumatic  old 
creature  like  me  instead?  It  would  not  have  mattered  if  He 
had  taken  me,  but  he  was  the  liglit  of  our  eyes." 

"Do  you  know  how  it  is  that  there  is  no  one  at  home  up 
there  at  La  Fosseuse's  cottage?" 
The  old  man  gave  a  look  at  the  sky. 
"What  time  is  it,  sir?    The  sun  has  not  shone  all  day,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  ten  o'clock." 

"Oh !  well,  then,  she  will  have  gone  to  mass  or  else  to  the 
cemetery.  She  goes  there  every  day.  He  has  left  her  five 
hundred  livres  a  year  and  her  house  for  as  long  as  she  lives, 
but   his   death  has   fairly  turned   her  brain,   as  you  may 

say " 

"And  where  are  you  going,  old  Moreau?" 
"Little  Jacques  is  to  be  buried  to-day,  and  I  am  going  to 
the  funeral.  He  was  my  nepiiew,  poor  little  chap;  he  had 
been  ailing  a  long  while,  and  he  died  yesterday  morning.  It 
really  looked  as  though  it  was  M.  Benassis  who  kept  him  alive. 
That  is  the  way!  All  these  younger  ones  die!"  Moreau 
added,  half-jestingly,  half-sadly. 

Genestas  reined  in  his  horse  as  he  entered  the  town,  for 
he  met  Gondrin  and  Goguelat,  each  carrying  a  pickaxe  and 
shovel.     He  called  to  them,  "Well,  old  comrades,  we  have 

had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him " 

"There,  there,  that  is  enough,  sir !"  interrupted  Goguelat, 
"we  know  that  well  enough.  We  have  just  been  cutting 
turf  to  cover  his  grave." 

"His  life  will  make  a  grand  story  to  tell,  eh?" 
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"Yes,"  answered  Goguelat,  "he  was  the  Napoleon  of  onr 
\alley,  barring  the  battles." 

As  they  readied  the  parsonage,  Genestas  saw  a  little  group 
about  the  door;  Butifer  and  Adrien  were  talking  with  M. 
Janvier,  who,  no  doubt,  had  just  returned  from  saying  mass. 
Seeinjr  that  the  officer  made  as  though  he  were  about  to  dis- 
mount, Butifer  promptly  wont  to  hold  the  horse,  while 
Adrion  sprang  forward  and  flung  his  arms  about  his  father's 
neck.  Genestas  was  deeply  touched  by  the  boy's  affection, 
tliough  no  sign  of  this  appeared  in  the  soldier's  words  or  man- 
ner. 

"Why,  Adrien,"  he  said,  "you  certainly  are  set  up  again. 
My  goodness!  Tlianks  to  our  poor  friend,  you  have  almost 
grown  into  a  man.  I  shall  not  forget  your  tutor  here,  Mas- 
ter Butifer." 

"Oh!  colonel,"  entreated  Butifer,  "take  me  away  froja 
here  and  put  me  into  your  regiment.  I  cannot  trust  myself 
now  that  iH.  le  Maire  is  gone.  lie  wanted  me  to  go  for  a 
soldier,  didn't  he?  Well,  then,  I  will  do  what  he  wished.  He 
told  you  all  about  me,  and  you  will  not  be  hard  on  me,  will 
you,  M.  Genestas?" 

"Right,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Genestas,  as  he  struck  his 
hand  in  the  other's.   "I  will  find  something  to  suit  you,  set 

your  mind  at  rest And  how  is  it  with  you,   M.  le 

Cure?" 

"Well,  like  every  one  else  in  the  canton,  colonel,  I  feel 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  but  no  one  knows  as  I  do  how  irreparable 
it  is.  He  was  like  an  angel  of  God  among  us.  Fortunately, 
he  did  not  suffer  at  all ;  it  was  a  painless  death.  The  hand 
of  God  gently  loosed  the  bonds  of  a  life  that  was  one  con- 
tinual blessing  to  us  all." 

"Will  it  be  intrusive  if  I  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  the 
cemetery  ?    I  should  like  to  bid  him  farewell,  as  it  were." 

Genestas  and  the  cure,  still  in  conversation,  walked  on  to- 
gether. Butifer  and  Adrien  followed  them  at  a  few  paces 
distance.  They  went  in  the  direction  of  the  little  lake,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  town,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
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saw  on  the  mountain-side  a  large  piece  of  waste  land  en- 
closed by  walls. 

"That  is  the  cemetery,"  the  cur6  told  him.  "He  is  the 
first  to  be  buried  in  it.  Only  three  months  before  he  was 
brought  here,  it  struck  him  that  it  was  a  very  bad  arrange- 
ment to  have  the  churchyard  round  the  church ;  so,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  law,  which  prescribes  that  burial  grounds 
should  be  removed  to  a  stated  distance  from  human  dwell- 
ings, he  himself  gave  this  piece  of  land  to  the  com- 
mune. We  are  burying  a  child,  poor  little  thing,  in  the  new 
cemt  ery  to-day,  so  we  shall  have  begun  by  laying  innocence 
and  virtue  there.  Can  it  be  that  death  is  after  all  a  reward  ? 
Did  God  mean  it  as  a  lesson  for  us  when  lie  took  these  two 
perfect  natures  to  Himself?  When  we  have  been  tried  and 
disciplined  in  youth  by  pain,  in  later  life  by  mental  suffer- 
ing, are  we  so  much  nearer  to  Him?  Look!  there  is  the 
rustic  monument  which  has  been  erected  to  his  memory." 

Genestas  saw  a  mound  of  earth  about  twenty  feet  high.  It 
was  bare  as  yet,  but  dwellers  in  the  district  were  already 
busily  covering  the  sloping  sides  with  green  turf.  La  Fos- 
seuse,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  was  sobbing  bitterly ;  she 
was  sitting  on  the  pile  of  stones  in  which  they  had  planted 
a  great  wooden  cross,  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  pine-tree, 
from  which  the  bark  had  not  been  removed.  The  officer  read 
the  inscription ;  the  letters  were  large,  and  had  been  deeply 
cut  in  the  wood. 

D.  0.  M. 

HERE  LIES 

THE  GOOD  MONSIEUR  BENASSIS 

THE  FATHER  OF  US  ALL 

PRAY  FOR  HIM. 
"Was  it  you,  sir,"  asked  Genestas,  "who—?" 
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"No,"  answered  the  cur6 ;  "it  is  simply  what  is  said  every- 
where, from  the  heights  up  there  above  us  down  to  Grenoble, 
so  the  words  have  been  carved  hero." 

Genestas  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
moved  from  where  he  stood  and  came  nearer  to  La  Fosseuse, 
who  did  not  hear  him,  and  spoke  again  to  the  cur6. 

"As  soon  as  I  have  my  pension,"  he  said,  "I  will  come  to 
finish  my  days  here  among  you." 
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Dedicated  to  Puttinati,  Sculptor  at  Milan. 

In  the  year  1800,  towards  the  end  of  October,  a  stranger, 
having  with  him  a  woman  and  a  little  girl,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  front  of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  and  stood  for  some 
little  time  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  house,  then  recently  pulled 
down,  on  the  spot  where  the  wing  is  still  unfinished  which 
was  intended  to  join  Catherine  de'  Medici's  Palace  to  the 
Louvre  built  by  the  Valois.  There  he  stood,  his  arms 
folded,  his  head  bent,  raising  it  now  and  again  to  look  at  the 
Consul's  Palace,  or  at  his  wife,  who  sat  on  a  stone  by  his  side. 

Though  the  stranger  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  little  girl 
of  nine  or  ten,  whose  black  hair  was  a  plaything  in  his  fingers, 
the  woman  lost  none  of  the  glances  shot  at  her  by  her  com- 
panion. A  common  feeling,  other  than  love,  united  these  two 
beings,  and  a  common  thought  animated  their  thoughts  and 
their  actions.     Misery  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  bonds. 

The  man  had  one  of  those  broad,  solemn-looking  heads, 
with  a  mass  of  hair,  of  which  so  many  examples  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  Carracci.  Among  the  thick  black  locks 
were  many  white  hairs.  His  features,  though  fine  and  proud, 
had  a  set  hardness  which  spoiled  them.  In  spite  of  his  power- 
ful and  upright  frame,  he  seemed  to  be  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age.  His  clothes,  which  were  dilapidated,  betrayed  hia 
foreign  origin. 

The  woman's  face,  formerly  handsome,  but  now  faded, 
bore  a  stamp  of  deep  melancholy,  though,  when  her  husband 
looked  at  her,  she  forced  herself  to  smile,  and  affected  a  calm 
expression.  The  little  girl  was  standing,  in  spite  of  the 
fatigue  that  was  written  on  her  small  sunburned  face.  She 
had  Italian  features,  large  black  eyes  under  well-arched  eye- 
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brows,  a  native  dignity  and  genuine  grace.  More  than  one 
paseer-by  was  touclied  by  thi'  mere  sight  of  this  group,  for 
the  persons  composing  it  made  no  effort  to  disguise  a  de- 
spair evidently  as  deep  as  the  expression  of  it  was  simple; 
but  the  spring  of  the  transient  kindliness  which  distinguishes 
the  Parisian  is  (|uickly  dried  up.  As  soon  as  the  stranger 
perceived  that  he  was  the  object  of  some  idler's  attention,  he 
stared  at  him  so  fiercely  that  the  most  intrepid  lounger 
hastened  his  step,  as  though  he  had  trodden  on  a  viper. 

After  remaining  there  a  long  time  undecided,  the  tall  man 
suddenly  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  driving  away,  so 
to  spealf,  the  thoughts  that  had  furrowed  it  with  wrinkles, 
and  made  up  his  mind  no  doubt  to  some  desperate  determina- 
tion. Casting  a  piercing  look  at  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  drew  out  of  his  jerkin  a  long  dagger,  held  it  out  tb  the 
woman,  and  said  in  Italian,  "I  am  going  to  see  whether  the 
Bonapartes  remember  us." 

He  walked  on,  with  a  slow,  confident  step,  towards  the 
entrance  to  the  palace,  where,  of  course,  he  was  checked  by 
a  soldier  on  guard,  with  whom  there  could  be  no  long  dis- 
cussion. Seeing  that  the  stranger  was  obstinate,  the  sentry 
pointed  his  bayonet  at  him  by  way  of  ultimatum.  As  chance 
would  have  it  at  this  moment,  a  squad  came  round  to  relieve 
guard,  and  the  corporal  very  civilly  informed  the  stranger 
where  he  might  find  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"Let  Bonaparte  know  that  Bartolomeo  di  Piombo  wants 
to  see  him,"  said  the  Italian  to  the  officer. 

In  vain  did  the  Captain  explain  to  Bartolomeo  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  see  the  First  Consul  without  having  written 
to  him  beforehand  to  request  an  audience.  The  stranger  in- 
sisted that  the  officer  should  go  to  inform  Bonaparte.  The 
Captain  urged  the  rules  of  his  duty,  and  formally  refused 
to  yield  to  the  demands  of  this  strange  petitioner.  Bartolo- 
meo knit  his  brows,  looked  at  the  Captain  with  a  terrible 
scowl,  and  seemed  to  make  him  responsible  for  all  the  disas- 
ters his  refusal  might  occasion;  then  he  remained  silent, 
his  arms  tightly  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  took  his  stand 
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under  the  archway  which  connects  the  garden  and  the  court- 
yard of  the  Tuileries. 

People  who  are  thoroughly  bent  on  anything  are  almost 
always  well  served  by  chance.  At  the  moment  when  Bar- 
tolomeo  sat  down  on  one  of  the  curbstones  near  the  entrance 
to  the  palace,  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  out  of  it  stepped  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

"Ah!  Loucien,  good  luck  for  me  to  have  met  you!"  cried 
the  stranger. 

These  words,  spoken  in  the  Corsican  dialect,  made  Lu- 
cien  stop  at  the  instant  when  he  was  rushing  into  the  vesti- 
bule; he  looked  at  his  fellow-countryman,  and  recognized 
him.  At  the  first  word  that  Bartolomeo  said  in  his  ear,  he 
took  him  with  him.  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Rapp  were  in  the 
First  Consul's  Cabinet.  On  seeing  Lucien  come  in  with  so 
strange  a  figiire  as  was  Piombo,  the  conversation  ceased.  Lu- 
cien took  his  brother's  hand  and  led  him  into  a  window  re- 
cess. After  exchanging  a  few  words,  the  First  Consul  raised 
his  hand  with  a  gesture,  which  Murat  and  Lannes  obeyed 
by  retiring.  Rapp  affected  not  to  have  seen  it,  and  remained. 
Then,  Bonaparte  having  sharply  called  him  to  order,  the 
aide-de-camp  went  out  with  a  sour  face.  The  First  Consul, 
who  heard  the  sound  of  Rapp's  steps  in  the  neighboring 
room,  hastily  followed  him,  and  saw  him  close  to  the  wall 
between  the  cabinet  and  the  ante-room. 

"You  refuse  to  understand  me  ?"  said  the  First  Consul.  "I 
wish  to  be  alone  with  my  countryman." 

"A  Corsican!"  retorted  the  aide-de-camp.  "I  distrust 
those  creatures  too  much  not  to " 

The  First  Consul  could  not  help  smiling,  and  lightly 
pushed  his  faithful  officer  by  the  shoulders. 

"Well,  what  are  you  doing  here,  my  poor  Bartolomeo?" 
said  the  First  Consul  to  Piombo. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  for  shelter  and  protection,  if  you  are 
a  true  Corsican,"  replied  Bartolomeo  in  a  rough  tone. 

"What  misfortune  has  driven  you  from  your  native  land? 
You  were  the  richest,  the  most " 
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"I  have  killed  all  the  Porta,"  replied  the  Corsican,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  with  a  frown. 

The  First  Consul  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  like  a  man  as- 
tonished. 

"Are  you  going  to  betray  me?"  cried  Bartolomeo,  with  a 
gloomy  lof)k  at  Bonaparte.  "Do  you  forget  that  there  are 
still  four  of  the  Piombo  in  Corsica?" 

Lucien  took  his  fellow-countryman  by  the  arm  and  shook 
him. 

"Do  you  come  here  to  threaten  the  saviour  of  France?"  he 
said  vehemently. 

Bonaparte  made  a  sign  to  Lucien,  who  was  silent.  Then 
he  looked  at  Piombo,  and  said,  "And  why  did  you  kill  all 
the  Porta?" 

"We  had  made  friends,"  he  replied;  "the  Barbanti  had 
reconciled  us.  The  day  after  we  had  drunk  together  to  drown 
our  quarrel  I  left,  because  I  had  business  at  Bastia.  They 
stayed  at  my  place,  and  set  fire  to  my  vineyard  at  Longone. 
They  killed  my  son  Gregorio;  my  daughter  Ginevra  and  my 
wife  escaped;  they  had  taken  the  Communion  that  morning; 
the  Virgin  prot  ted  them.  When  I  got  home  I  could  no 
longer  see  my  house;  I  searched  for  it  with  my  feet  in  the 
ashes.  Suddenly  I  came  across  Gregorio's  body ;  I  recognized 
it  in  the  moonlight.  'Oh !  the  Porta  have  played  this  trick !' 
said  I  to  myself.  I  went  off  at  once  into  the  scrub;  I  got 
together  a  few  men  to  whom  I  had  done  some  service— do 
you  hear,  Bonaparte? — and  we  marched  down  on  the  Porta's 
vineyard.  We  arrived  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  by  seven 
they  were  all  in  the  presence  of  God.  Giacomo  declares  that 
Elisa  Vanni  saved  a  child,  little  Luigi;  but  I  tied  him  into 
bed  with  my  own  hands  before  setting  the  house  on  fire. 
Then  I  quitted  the  island  with  my  wife  and  daughter  with- 
out being  able  to  make  sure  whether  Luigi  Porta  were  still 
alive." 

Bonaparte  looked  at  Bartolomeo  with  curiosity,  but  no  as- 
tonishment. 

"How  many  were  they?"  asked  Lucien. 
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"Seven,"  replied  PiomlK).  "They  persecuted  you  in  their 
day,"  he  added.  The  words  nrouwd  no  sign  of  hatred  in  the 
two  brothers.  "Ah !  you  are  no  longer  Corsicans !"  cried  Bar- 
tolomeo,  with  a  sort  of  despair.  "Good-bye.  Formerly  I 
protected  you,"  he  wont  on  reproachfully.  "But  for  me  your 
mother  would  never  have  reached  Marseilles,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Bonaparte,  who  stood  thoughtful,  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  chimney-piece. 

"I  cannot  in  conscience  take  you  under  my  wing,  Piombo," 
replied  Napoleon.  "I  am  the  head  of  a  great  nation ;  I  govern 
the  Republic;  I  must  sec  that  the  laws  are  carried  out." 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  Bartolomeo. 

"But  I  can  shut  my  eyes,"  Bonaparte  went  on.  "The  tra- 
dition of  the  Vendetta  will  hinder  the  reign  of  law  in  Corsica 
for  a  long  time  yet,"  he  added,  talking  to  himself.  "But  it 
must  be  stamped  out  at  any  cost." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  Lncien  signed  to  Piombo  to 
say  nothing.  The  Corsican  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side 
with  a  disapproving  look. 

"Remain  here,"  the  First  Consul  said,  addressing  Bar- 
tolomeo. "We  know  nothing.  I  will  see  that  your  estates 
are  purchased  so  as  to  give  you  at  once  the  means  of  living. 
Then  later,  some  time  hence,  we  will  remember  you.  But  no 
more  Vendetta.  There  is  no  Marquis  scrub  here.  If  you 
play  tricks  with  your  dagger,  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  Here 
the  law  protects  everybody,  and  we  do  not  do  justice  on  our 
own  account." 

"He  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strange  people,"  re- 
plied Bartolomeo,  taking  Lucien's  hand  and  pressing  it.  "But 
you  recognize  me  in  misfortune;  it  is  a  bond  between  us  for 
life  an.d  death;  and  you  may  command  every  one  named 
Piombo."  As  he  spoke,  his  brow  cleared,  and  he  looked  about 
him  approvingly. 

"You  are  not  badly  oS  here,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  as  if 
he  would  like  to  lodge  there.  "And  you  are  dressed  all  in 
red  like  a  Cardinal." 

"It  rests  with  you  to  rise  and  have  a  palace  in  Paris,"  said 
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Bonaparte,  lonkinp  at  liini  from  linul  to  foot.  "Tt  will  often 
hap{M>n  that  I  may  look  about  me  for  a  devoted  friend  to 
whom  I  can  trust  mywlf." 

A  sigh  of  gladness  broke  from  Piombo's  deep  chest ;  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  First  Consul,  saying.  "There  is  something 
of  the  Corsican  in  you  still !" 

Bonaparte  smiled.  He  gazed  in  silence  at  this  man,  who 
had  brought  him  as  it  were  a  bri'ath  of  air  from  his  native 
land,  from  the  island  where  he  had  formerly  been  so  miracu- 
lously saved  from  the  hatred  of  the  "Knglish  party,"  and 
which  he  was  fated  never  to  see  again.  lie  made  a  sign  to 
his  brother,  who  led  away  Bartolomeo  di  I'iombo. 

Lucien  inquired  with  interest  as  to  the  jiecuniary  position 
of  the  man  who  had  once  protected  his  family.  Piombo  led 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  a  window  and  showed  him  hie 
wife  and  Ginevra,  both  seated  on  a  heap  of  stones. 

"We  have  come  from  Fontainebleau  on  foot,"  said  he,  "and 
we  have  not  a  sou." 

Lucien  gave  his  fellow-countryman  his  purse,  and  desired 
him  to  come  again  ne.xt  morning  to  consult  as  to  the 
means  of  providing  for  his  family.  The  income  from  all 
Piombo's  possessions  in  Corsica  could  hardly  sutfice  to  main- 
tain him  respectably  in  Paris. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  Piombo 
family  in  Paris  and  the  following  incidents,  which,  without 
the  story  of  this  event,  would  have  l)een  less  intelligible. 

Servin,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  artists,  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  opening  a  studio  for  young  ladies  who 
may  wish  to  take  lessons  in  painting.  He  was  a  man  of 
over  forty,  of  blameless  habits,  and  wholly  given  up  to  his 
art,  and  he  had  married  for  love  the  daughter  of  a  general 
without  any  fortune.  At  first  mothe  -s  brought  their  daugh- 
ters themselves  to  the  professor's  stucio;  hut  when  they  un- 
derstood his  high  principles  and  appreciated  the  care  by  which 
he  strove  to  deserve  such  confidence,  they  ended  by  sending 
the  girls  alone.    It  was  part  of  the  painter's  scheme  to  take 
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an  pupils  only  young  ladies  of  rich  or  highly  renpoctable 
family,  that  no  dinicuitics  might  nriw>  hh  to  the  Bocii-tv  in  his 
studio;  he  had  even  refused  to  take  young  girls  who  intended 
to  Jx!come  artists,  and  who  must  necessarily  have  had  certain 
kinds  of  training  without  which  no  mastery  is  possible.  By 
degrees  his  prudence,  the  superior  method  by  which  he 
initiated  his  pupils  into  the  secrets  of  his  art.  as  well  as  the 
security  their  mothers  felt  in  knowing  that  their  daughters 
were  in  the  company  of  will-bred  girls,  and  in  the  artist's 
character,  manners,  and  marriage,  won  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  world  of  fashion.  As  soon  a»  a  voung  girl  showed 
any  desire  to  learn  drawing  or  painting,'  and  her  mother 
asked  advice.  "Send  her  to  Servin,"  was  always  the  answer. 
Thus  Servin  had  a  specialty  for  teaching  ladies  art,  as 
Herbault  had  for  bonnets,  Ix-roy  for  dresses,  and  Chevet  for 
dainties.  It  was  acknowledged  that  a  young  woman  who  had 
taken  lessons  of  Servin  could  pronounce  definitively  on  the 
pictures  in  the  Louvre,  paint  a  portrait  in  a  superior  man- 
ner, copy  an  old  picture,  and  produce  her  own  painting  of 
genre.  Thus  this  artist  sufficed  for  all  the  requirements  of 
the  aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding  his  connection  with  all  the  best  houses 
in  Paris,  he  was  independent  and  patriotic,  preserving  with 
all  alike  the  light  and  witty  tone,  sometimes  ironical,  and 
the  freedom  of  opinion  which  characterize  painters. 

He  had  carried  his  scrupulous  precautions  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  place  where  his  scholars  worked.  Tho  outer  en- 
trance to  the  loft  above  his  dwelling-rooms  had  been  walled 
up ;  to  get  into  this  retreat,  as  sacred  as  a  harem,  the  way  was 
up  a  staircase  in  th-  centre  of  the  house.  This  studio,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  top  story,  was  on  the  vast  scale 
which  always  surprises  inquisitive  visitors  when,  having 
climbed  to  sixty  feet  above  the  ground,  they  expect  to  find  an 
artist  lodged  in  the  gutter.  It  was  a  kind  of  gallery,  abun- 
dantly lighted  l)y  inmiense  skylights  screened  ;vith  the  large 
green  blinds  which  artists  use  to  distribute  the  light.  A 
quantity  of  caricatures,  heads  sketched  in  outline  with  a  brush 
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or  the  point  of  a  paletto  knife,  all  over  the  dark  gray  walls, 
proved  that,  allowinj?  for  a  difference  in  the  expression,  fine 
young  ladies  have  as  much  whimsicality  in  their  brain  as 
men  can  have.  A  small  stove,  with  a  huge  pipe  that  made 
amazing  zigzags  l)cfore  reaching  the  upper  region  of  the  roof, 
was  the  inevitable  decoration  of  this  studio.  There  was  a 
shelf  all  round  the  room,  supporting  plaster  casts  wbifh  lay 
there  in  confusion,  most  of  them  under  a  coating  of  whitish 
dust. 

Above  this  shelf  here  and  there  a  head  of  Niobe  hanging 
to  a  nail  showed  its  pathetic  bend,  a  Venus  smiled,  a  hand 
was  unexpectedly  thrust  out  before  your  eyes,  like  a  beggar's 
asking  alms ;  then  there  were  anatomical  ecorches,  yellow  with 
Emoke,  and  looking  like  limbs  snatched  from  coffins;  and 
pictures,  drawings,  lay-figures,  frames  without  canvas,  and 
canvases  without  frames,  completed  the  eifect,  giving  the 
room  the  characteristic  aspect  of  a  studio,  a  singular  mixture 
of  ornamentation  and  bareness,  of  poverty  and  splendor,  of 
care  and  neglect. 

This  huge  sort  of  hold,  in  which  everything,  even  man, 
looks  small,  ha  a  behind-the-scenes  flavor;  here  are  to  be 
seen  old  linen,  gilt  armor,  odds  and  ends  of  stuffs,  and  some 
machinery.  But  there  is  something  about  it  as  grand  as 
thought ;  genius  and  death  are  there ;  Diana  and  Apollo  side 
by  side  with  a  skull  or  a  skeleton;  beauty  and  disorder, 
poetry  and  reality,  gorgeous  coloring  in  shadow,  and  often 
a  whole  drama,  but  motionless  and  silent.  How  symbolical 
of  the  artist  brain! 

At  the  moment  when  my  story  begins  the  bright  sun  of 
July  lighted  up  the  studio,  and  two  beams  of  sunshine  shot 
across  its  depths,  broad  bands  of  diaphanous  gold  in  which  the 
dust-motes  glistened.  A  dozen  easels  raised  their  pointed 
spars,  looking  like  the  masts  of  vessels  in  a  harbor.  Several 
young  girls  gave  life  to  the  scene  by  the  variety  of  their  coun- 
tenances and  attitudes,  and  the  difference  in  their  dress.  The 
strong  shadows  cast  by  the  green  baize  blinds,  arranged  to 
suit  the  poj^ition  of  each  easel,  producod  a  multitude  of  con- 
trasts and  fascinating  effects  of  chiaroscuro. 
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This  group  of  girls  formed  the  most  attractive  picture  in 
the  gallery.  A  fair-haired  girl,  simply  dressed,  stood  at  some 
distance  from  her  companions,  working  persevcringly  and 
seeming  to  foresee  misfortune;  no  one  looked  at  her  nor  spoke 
to  her;  she  was  the  prettiest,  the  most  modest,  and  the  least 
nc\}.  Two  principal  groups,  divided  by  a  little  space,  repre- 
sented two  classes  of  society,  two  spirits  even,  in  this  studio, 
where  rank  and  fortune  ought  to  have  been  forgotten. 

These  young  things,  sitting  or  standing,  surrounded  by 
their  paint-boxes,  playing  with  their  brushes  or  getting  them 
ready,  handling  their  bright-tinted  palettes,  painting,  chat- 
tering, laughing,  singing,  given  up  to  their  natural  impulses 
and  revealing  their  true  characters,  made  up  a  drama  un- 
known to  men;  this  one  proud,  haughty,  capricious,  with 
black  hair  and  '  ^autiful  hands,  flashed  the  fire  of  her  eyes 
at  random ;  that  one,  light-hearted  and  heedless,  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  her  hair  chestnut,  with  delicate  white  hands,  vir- 
ginal and  French,  a  light  naturo  without  a  thought  of  evil, 
living  from  hour  to  hour;  another,  dreamv,  mclancholv,  pale' 
her  head  drooping  like  a  falling  blossom";  her  neighbor,  on 
the  contrary,  tall,  indolent,  with  Oriental  manners,  and  long, 
black,  melting  eyes,  speaking  little,  but  lost  in  thought,  and 
stealing  a  look  at  the  head  of  Antinoiis. 

In  the  midst,  like  the  Jocoso  of  a  Spanish  comedy,  a  girl, 
full  of  wit  and  sparkling  sallies,  stood  watching  them  all 
with  a  single  glance,  and  making  them  laugh ;  raising  a  face 
so  full  of  life  that  it  could  not  but  be  pretty.  She  was  the 
leader  of  the  first  group  of  pupils,  consisting  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  bankers,  lawyers,  and  merchants— all  rich,  but  exposed 
to  all  the  minute  but  stinging  disd>  ins  freely  poured  out  upon 
them  by  the  other  young  girls  who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy. 
These  were  governed  by  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  usher 
to  the  King's  private  chamber,  a  vain  little  thing,  as  silly 
as  she  was  vain,  and  proud  of  her  father's  having  an  office  at 
Court.  She  aimed  at  seeming  to  understand  the  master's 
remarks  at  the  first  word,  and  appearing  to  work  by  in- 
Bpired  grace;  bhe  used  an  eyeglass,  came  very  much  dressed, 
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very  late,  and  begged  her  companions  not  to  talk  loud. 
Among  this  second  group  might  be  observed  some  exquisite 
shapes  and  distinguished-looking  faces;  but  their  looks  ex- 
pressed but  little  simplicity.  Though  their  attitudes  were 
elegant  and  their  movements  graceful,  their  faces  were  lack- 
ing in  candor,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  belonged 
to  a  world  where  politeness  forms  the  character  at  an  early 
age,  and  the  abuse  of  social  pleasures  kills  the  feelings  and 
develops  selfishness.  When  the  whole  party  of  girl  students 
was  complete  there  were  to  be  seen  among  them  child-like 
heads,  virgin  heads  of  enchanting  purity,  faces  where  the 
parted  lips  showed  virgin  teeth,  and  where  a  virgin  smile 
came  and  went.  Then  the  studio  suggested  not  a  seraglio, 
but  a  group  of  angels  sitting  on  a  cloud  in  heaven. 

It  was  near  noon;  Servin  had  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance. For  some  days  past  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  a  studio  he  had  elsewhere,  finishing  a  picture  he  had  there 
for  the  exhibition.  Suddenly  Mademoiselle  Amelie  Thirion, 
the  head  of  the  aristocrats  in  this  little  assembly,  spoke  at 
some  length  to  her  neighbor;  there  was  profound  silence 
among  the  patrician  group;  the  banker  faction  were  equally 
silent  from  astonishment,  and  tried  to  guess  the  subject  of 
such  a  conference.  But  the  secret  of  the  young  ultras  was 
soon  known.  Amelie  rose,  took  an  easel  that  stood  near  her, 
and  moved  it  to  some  distance  from  the  "nobility,"  close  to 
a  clumsy  partition  whieh  divided  the  studio  from  a  dark 
closet  where  broken  casts  were  kept,  paintings  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  condemned,  and,  in  winter,  the  firewood.  Amelie'e 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  murmur  of  surprise  which  did  not 
hinder  her  from  completing  the  removal  by  wheeling  up  to 
the  easel  a  stool  and  paint-box,  in  fact,  everything,  even  a 
picture  by  Prudhon,  of  which  a  pupil,  who  had  not  yet  come, 
was  making  a  copy.  After  this  coup  d'etat  the  party  of  the 
Right  painted  on  in  silence;  but  the  Left  talked  it  over  at 
great  length. 

"What  will  Mademoiselle  Piombo  say?"  asked  one  of  the 
girls  of  ^Mademoiselle  Mathilde  lioguin,  the  oracle  of  mis- 
chief of  her  group. 
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"She  is  not  a  girl  to  say  much,"  was  the  reply.  "But  fifty 
years  hence  she  will  remember  this  insult  as  if  she  had  ex- 
perienced it  the  day  before,  and  will  find  some  cruel  means 
of  revenge.  She  is  a  person  I  should  not  lii<e  to  be  at  war 
with." 

"The  proscription  to  which  those  ladies  have  condemned 
her  is  all  the  more  unjust,"  said  another  young  girl,  "because 
Mademoiselle  Ginevra  was  very  sad  the  day  before  yester- 
day ;  her  father,  they  say,  has  just  given  up  his  appointment. 
This  will  add  to  her  troubles,  while  she  was  very  good  to  those 
young  ladies  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Did  she  ever  say  a 
word  that  could  hurt  them?  On  the  contrary,  she  avoided 
talking  politics.  But  our  vltrns  seem  to  be  prompted  by  jeal- 
ousy rather  than  by  party-spirit." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  fetch  Mademoiselle  Piombo's  easel 
and  place  it  by  mine,"  said  Mathilde  Roguin.  She  rose,  but 
on  second  thoughts  she  sat  down  again.  "With  a  spirit  like 
Mademoiselle  Ginevra's,"  said  she,  "it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  she  would  take  our  civility.    Lot  us  wait  and  see." 

"Eccola!"  said  the  black-eyed  girl  languidly.  In  fact,  the 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  upstairs  was  heard  in  the  studio. 
The  words,  "Here  she  comes !"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  then  perfect  silence  fell. 

To  imderstand  the  full  importance  of  the  ostracism  car- 
ried into  effect  by  Amelie  Thirion,  it  must  be  told  that  this 
scene  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  July  1815. 
The  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  broke  up  many 
friendships  which  had  weathered  the  turmoil  of  the  first. 
At  this  time  families,  almost  always  divided  among  them- 
selves, renewed  many  of  the  most  <leplorable  scenes  which 
tarnish  the  history  of  all  countries  at  periods  of  civil  or  re- 
ligious struggles.  Children,  young  girls,  old  men,  had  caught 
the  monarchical  fever  from  which  the  Government  was  suf- 
fering. Discord  flew  in  under  the  domestic  roof,  and  sus- 
picion dyed  in  gloomy  hues  the  most  intimate  conversations 
and  actions. 

Ginevra  di  Piombo  idolized  Napoleon;  indeed,  how  could 
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she  have  hated  him?  The  Emperor  was  her  fellow-country- 
man, and  her  father's  benefactor.  Baron  di  Piombo  was  one 
of  Napoleon's  followers  who  had  most  efficiently  worked  to 
bring  him  hack  from  Elba.  Incapable  of  renouncing  his 
political  faith,  nay,  eager  to  proclaim  it,  Piombo  had  re- 
mained in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Hence  Ginevra 
di  Piombo  was  ranked  with  the  "suspicious  characters,"  all 
the  more  so  because  she  made  no  secret  of  the  regret  her 
family  felt  at  the  second  restoration.  The  only  tears  she  had 
perhaps  ever  shed  in  her  life  were  wrung  from  her  by  the 
twofold  tidings  of  Bonaparte's  surrender  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  and  the  arrest  of  Labedoyere. 

The  young  ladies  forming  the  aristocratic  party  in  the 
studio  belonged  to  the  most  enthusiastically  Royalist  families 
of  Paris.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  exag- 
gerated feelings  of  the  time,  and  of  the  horror  felt  towards 
Bonapartists.  However  mean  and  trivial  Amelie  Thirion's 
conduct  may  seem  to-day,  it  was  then  a  very  natural  demon- 
stration of  hatred.  Ginevra  di  Piombo,  one  of  Servin's 
earliest  pupils,  had  occupied  the  place  of  which  they  wished 
to  deprive  her  ever  since  the  first  day  she  had  come  to  the 
studio.  The  aristocratic  group  had  gradually  settled  round 
her ;  and  to  turn  her  out  of  a  place,  which  in  a  certain  sense 
belonged  to  her,  was  not  merely  to  insult  her,  but  to  cause 
her  some  pain,  for  all  artists  have  a  predilection  for  the 
spot  where  they  work. 

However,  political  hostility  had  perhaps  not  much  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  this  little  studio  party  of  the  Right. 
Ginevra  di  Piombo,  the  most  accomplished  of  Servin's  pupils, 
was  an  object  of  the  deepest  jealousy.  The  master  professed 
an  equal  admiration  for  the  talents  and  the  character  of  this 
favorite  pupil,  wlio  served  as  the  standard  of  all  his  com- 
parisons; and  indeed,  while  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the 
ascendency  this  young  girl  exercised  over  all  who  were  about 
her,  she  enjoyed  in  this  small  world  an  influence  resembling 
that  of  Bonaparte  over  his  soldiers.  The  aristocratic  clique 
had,  some  days  since,  resolved  on  the  overthrow  of  this  queen; 
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but  as  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  repulse  the  Bona- 
partist.  Mademoiselle  Thirion  had  just  struck  the  decisive 
blow  80  as  to  make  her  companions  the  accomplices  of  her 
hat.  !d.  Though  Qinevra  was  really  beloved  by  some  of  the 
Hoyalist  party,  who  at  home  were  abundantly  lectured  on 
politic  ,  with  the  tact  peculiar  to  women,  they  judged  it  best 
not  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 

On  entering,  Ginevra  was  received  in  perfect  silence.  Of 
all  the  girls  who  had  yet  appeared  at  Servin's  studio,  she  was 
the  handsomest,  the  tallest,  and  the  most  finely  made.  Her 
gait  had  a  stamp  of  dignity  and  grace  which  commanded  re- 
spect. Her  face,  full  of  intelligence,  seemed  radiant,  it  was 
so  transfused  with  the  animation  peculiar  to  Corsicans,  which 
does  not  exclude  calmness.  Her  abundant  hair,  her  eyes,  and 
their  black  lashes  told  of  passion.  Though  the  comers  of  her 
mouth  were  softly  drawn  and  her  lips  a  little  too  thick,  they 
had  the  kindly  expression  which  strong  people  derive  from 
the  consciousness  of  strength.  By  a  singular  freak  of  nature 
the  charm  of  her  features  was  in  some  sort  belied  by  a  marble 
forehead  stamped  with  an  almost  savage  pride,  and  the  tra- 
ditional habits  of  Corsica.  That  was  the  only  bond  between 
her  and  her  native  land ;  in  every  other  detail  of  her  person 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  Lombard  beauties  were  so  be- 
witching, that  only  in  her  absence  could  any  one  bear  to  cause 
her  the  smallest  pain.  She  was,  indeed,  so  attractive,  that 
her  old  father,  out  of  prudence,  never  allowed  her  to  walk 
alone  to  the  studio. 

The  only  fault  of  this  really  poetic  creature  came  of  the 
very  power  of  such  fully  developed  beauty.  She  had  refused 
to  marry,  out  of  affection  for  her  father  and  mother,  feeling 
herself  necessary  to  them  in  their  old  age.  Her  taste  for 
painting  had  taken  the  place  of  the  passions  which  commonly 
agitate  women. 

"You  are  all  very  silent  to-day,"  she  said,  after  coming  for- 
ward a  step  or  two.  "Good-morning,  my  little  Laure,"  she 
added  in  a  gentle,  caressing  tone,  as  she  went  up  to  the  young 
girl  who  was  painting  apart  from  the  rest.    "That  head  is 
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very  good.  The  flesh  is  a  little  too  pink,  but  it  is  all  capitally 
drawn." 

Laure  raised  her  head,  looked  at  Ginevra  much  touched, 
and  their  faces  brightened  with  an  expression  of  mutual  af- 
fection. A  faint  smile  gave  life  to  the  Italian's  lips,  but 
she  seemed  pensive,  and  went  slowly  to  her  place,  carelessly 
glancing  at  the  drawings  and  pictures,  and  saying  good-mom- 
ing  to  each  of  the  girls  of  the  first  group,  without  observing 
the  unusual  curiosity  excited  by  her  presence.  She  might  have 
been  a  queen  amid  her  Court.  She  did  not  observe  the  deep 
silence  that  reigned  among  the  aristocrats,  and  passed  their 
camp  without  saying  a  word.  Her  absence  of  mind  was  so 
complete  that  she  went  to  her  easel,  opened  her  paint-box, 
took  out  her  brushes,  slipped  on  her  brown  linen  cuffs,  tied 
her  apron,  examined  her  palette,  all  without  thinking,  as 
it  seemed,  of  what  she  was  doing.  All  the  heads  of  the 
humbler  group  were  turned  to  look  at  her.  And  if  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Thirion  faction  were  less  frankly  impatient  than 
their  companions,  their  side  glances  were  nevertheleea 
directed  to  Ginevra. 

"She  notices  nothing,"  said  Mademoiselle  Roguin. 

At  this  moment  Ginevra,  roused  from  the  meditative  atti- 
tude in  which  she  had  gazed  at  her  canvas,  turned  her  head 
towards  the  aristocratic  party.  With  one  glance  she  meas- 
ured the  distance  that  lay  between  them,  and  held  her  peace. 

"It  has  not  occurred  to  her  that  they  meant  to  insult  her," 
said  Matliilde.  "She  has  neither  colored  nor  turned  pale. 
How  provoked  those  young  ladies  will  be  if  she  likes  her  new 
place  better  than  the  old  one !'' — "You  are  quite  apart  there, 
mademoiselle,"  she  added  louder,  and  addressing  Ginevra. 

The  Italian  girl  affected  not  to  hear,  or  po.haps  she  did  not 
hear;  she  hastily  rose,  walked  rather  slowly  along  the  parti- 
tion which  divided  the  dark  closet  from  the  studio,  seeming 
to  examine  the  skylight  from  which  the  light  fell;  and  to 
this  she  ascribed  so  much  importance  that  she  got  upon  a 
chair  to  fasten  the  green  baize  whicli  interfered  with  the 
light,  a  good  deal  higher.    At  this  elevation  she  was  on  a 
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level  with  a  small  crack  in  the  boarding,  the  real  object  of  her 
efforts,  for  the  look  she  cast  through  it  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  miser  discovering  Aladdin's  treasure 
Sshe  quickly  descended,  came  back  to  her  place,  arranged  her 
picture,  affected  still  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  light,  pushed 
a  table  close  to  the  partition,  and  placed  a  chair  on  it;  then 
she   nimbly    mounted   this   scaffolding,   and   again   peeped 
through  the  crack.     She  gave  but  one  look  into  the  closet, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  window  at  the  top  of  the  partition, 
but  what  she  saw  impressed  her  so  vividly  that  she  started. 
"You  will  fall.  Mademoiselle  Ginevra !"  cried  Laure. 
All  the  girls  turned  to  look  at  their  imprudent  companion, 
who    was    tottering.      The    fear    of    seeing    them    gather 
round  her  gave  her  courage;  she  recovered  her  strength  and 
her  balance,  and  dancing  on  the  chair,  she  turned  to  Laure, 
and  said  with  some  agitation : 

"Bah !    It  is  at  any  rate  safer  than  a  throne !" 
She  quickly  arranged  the  baize,  came  down,  pushed  tha 
table  and  the  chair  far  from  the  partition,  returned  to  her 
easel,  and  made  a  few  more  attempts,  seeming  to  try  for  an 
effect  of  light  that  suited  her.     Her  picture  did  not  really 
trouble  her  at  all;  her  aim  was  to  get  close  to  the  dark 
closet  by  which  she  placed  herself,  as  she  wished,  at  the  end 
near  the  door.     Then  she  prepared  to  set  her  palette,  still 
m  perfect  silence.    Where  she  now  was  she  soon  heard  more 
distinctly   a   slight   noise   which,   on   the   dav   before,   had 
greatly  stirred  her  curiosity,  and  sent  her  vouiig  imagination 
wandering  over  a  wide  field  of  conjecture. *^  She  easily  recog- 
nized it  as  the  deep,  regular  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man 
whom  she  had  just  now  seen.     Her  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
but  she  found  herself  burdened  with  an  immense  responsi- 
bility.   Through  the  crack  she  had  caught  sight  of  the  Im- 
perial eagle,  and  on  a  camp  bed,  in  the  dim  light,  had  seen 
the  figure  of  an  officer  of  the  guard.     She  guessed  it  aU. 
Servin  was  sheltering  a  refugee. 

She  now  trembled  lest  one  of  her  companions  should  come 
to  examine  her  picture,  and  should  hear  the  unfortunate  man 
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breathe,  or  heave  too  deep  a  sigh,  such  as  had  fallen  on  her 
ear  during  yostorday's  lesson.  She  resolved  to  remain  near 
the  door,  and  trust  to  her  wits  to  cheat  the  tricks  of  fate. 

"1  had  better  remain  here,"  thought  she,  "to  prevent  some 
disaster,  than  leave  the  poor  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of  some 
giddy  prank." 

This  was  the  secret  of  Ginevra's  apparent  indifference 
when  she  found  her  easel  transplanted ;  she  was  secretly  de- 
lighted, since  she  had  been  able  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  in  a 
natural  manner;  and  besides,  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
at  this  moment  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  her  exclusion. 
Nothing  is  more  mortifying  to  young  girls,  or  indeed  to  any 
one,  than  to  see  a  practical  joke,  an  insult,  or  a  witticism 
fail  of  its  effect  in  consequence  of  the  victim's  contempt.  It 
would  seem  that  our  hatred  of  an  enemy  is  increased  by  the 
height  to  which  he  can  rise  above  us. 

Ginevra's  conduct  remained  a  riddle  to  all  her  companions. 
Her  friends  and  her  foes  were  alike  surprised,  for  she  was 
allowed  to  have  every  good  quality  excepting  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  Though  the  opportunities  for  showing  this  vice 
of  temper  had  rarely  been  offered  to  Ginevra  by  the  incidents 
of  studio  life,  the  instances  she  had  happened  to  give  of 
her  vindictive  spirit  and  determination  had  none  the  less 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  companions'  minds.  After 
many  guesses,  Mademoiselle  Roguin  finally  regarded  the 
Italian's  silence  as  evidence  of  a  magnanimity  above  all 
praise;  and  her  party,  inspired  by  her,  conceived  a  plan  to 
humiliate  the  aristocrats  of  the  studio.  They  achieved  their 
purpose  by  a  fire  of  sarcasms  directed  at  the  pride  and  airs 
of  the  party  of  the  Right. 

Madame  Servin's  arrival  put  an  end  to  this  contest  of  self- 
assertiveness.  Amelie,  with  the  shrewdness  which  is  always 
coupled  with  malice,  had  remarked,  watched,  and  wondered 
at  the  excessive  absence  of  mind  which  hindered  Ginevra 
from  hearing  the  keenly  polite  dispute  of  which  she  was  the 
subject.  The  revenue  which  Mademoiselle  Roguin  and  her 
followers  were  wreaKing  on  Mademoiselle  Thirion  and  her 
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party  had  thus  the  fatal  effect  of  setting  the  young  Ultras 
to  discover  the  cause  of  Ginevra's  absorbed  silence.  The 
beautiful  Italian  became  the  centre  of  observation,  and  was 
watched  by  her  friends  as  much  as  by  her  enemies.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  hide  the  slightest  excitement,  the  most 
trifling  feeling,  from  fifteen  idle  and  inquisitive  girls  whose 
mischief  and  wits  crave  only  for  secrets  to  guess,  and  in- 
trigues to  plot  or  to  baffle,  and  who  can  ascribe  to  a  gesture, 
to  a  glance,  to  a  word,  so  many  meanings,  that  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  discover  the  true  one.  Thus  Ginevra  di 
Piombo's  secret  was  in  great  peril  of  being  found  out. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Servin's  presence  produced  a 
diversion  in  the  drama  that  was  being  obscurely  played  at 
the  bottom  of  these  young  hearts ;  while  its  sentiments,  its 
ideas,  its  development,  were  expressed  bv  almost  allegorical 
words,  by  significant  looks,  by  gestures,  and  even  by  silence, 
often  more  emphatic  than  speech. 

The  moment  Madame  Servin  came  into  the  studio  her 
eyes  turned  to  the  door  by  which  Ginevra  was  standing. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  this  look  was  not  lost.  If 
at  first  none  of  the  maidens  observed  it.  Mademoiselle 
Thirion  remembered  it  afterwards,  and  accounted  for  the  sus- 
piciousness, the  alarm,  and  mystery  which  gave  a  hunted  ex- 
pression to  Madame  Servin's  eyes. 

"Mesdemoiselles,"  she  said,  "Monsieur  Servin  cannot  come 
to-day."  Then  she  paid  some  little  compliment  to  each 
pupil,  all  of  them  welcoming  her  in  the  girlish,  caressing 
way  which  lies  as  much  in  the  voice  and  eyes  as  in  actions. 
She  immediately  went  to  Ginevra  under  an  impulse  of  uneasi- 
ness, which  she  vainly  tried  to  conceal.  The  Italian  and 
the  painter's  wife  exchanged  friendly  nods,  and  then  stood 
in  silence,  one  painting,  the  other  watching  her  paint.  The 
officer's  breathing  was  easily  audible,  but  Madame  Servin 
could  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  her  dissimulation  was  so  com- 
plete that  Ginevra  was  tempted  to  accuse  her  of  wilful  deaf- 
ness. At  this  moment  the  stranger  turned  on  the  bed.  The 
Italian  girl  looked  Madame  Servin  steadily  iu  the  face,  and. 
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without  botrnyinp;  the  sinalk'st  agitation,  the  lady  paid,  "Your 
copy  is  aH  fiiu-  as  the  original.  If  I  luul  to  choose,  I  should 
really  be  puzzled." 

"Monsieur  Servin  has  not  let  his  wife  into  the  secret  of 
this  mystery."  thought  (iinevra.  who.  after  answering  the 
young  wife  with  a  gentle  smile  of  incredulity,  sang  a  snatch 
of  somt'  national  eanzonetta  to  cover  any  sounds  the  prisoner 
might  make. 

It  was  so  unusual  to  hear  the  studious  Italian  sing,  that 
all  the  girls  looked  at  her  in  su    rise.     Later  this  incident 
served  as  evidence  to  the  charitable  suppositions  of  hatred. 
Jiladame  Servin  soon  went  away,  and  the  hours  of  study 
ended    without    further   event.     Ginevra    let    all    her    com- 
panions leave,  affecting  to  work  on ;  but  she  unconsciously  be- 
trayed her  wish  to  be  alone,  for  as  the  pupils  made  ready  to 
go  she  looked  at  them  with  ill-disguised  impatience.     Made- 
moiselle! Thirion,  who  within  these  few  hours  had  become  a 
cruel  foe  to  the  young  girl,  who  was  her  superior  in  every- 
thing, guessed  by  the   instinct  of  hatred  that  her  rival's  af- 
fected industry  covered  a  mystery.     She  had  been  struck 
more  than  once  by  the  attention  with  which  Ginevra  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  a  sound  no  one  else  could  hear.     The  ex- 
pression she  now  read  in  the  Italian's  eyes  was  as  a  flash  of 
illumination.     She  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  went  in  on  her 
way  down  to  see  Madame  Servin.  with  whom  she  stayed  a 
few  minutes.     Then,  pretendiiv,/  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
bag,  she  very  softly  went  upstairs  again  to  the  studio,  and 
discovered  Ginevra  at  the  top  of  a  hastily  constructed  scaf- 
folding, so  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  unknown  soldier  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  light  sound  of  her  companion's  footsteps. 
It  is  true  that  Amelie  walked  on  eggs — to  use  a  phrase  of 
Walter    Scott's;    she    retired    to    the    door    and    coughed. 
Ginevra  started,  turned  her  head,  saw  her  enemy,  and  col- 
ored ;  then  she  quickly  untied  the  blind,  to  mislead  her  as  to 
her  purpose,  and  came  down.    After  ])utting  away  her  paint- 
box, she  left  the  studio,  carrying  stamped  upon  her  heart 
the  image  of  a  man's  head  as  charming  as  the  Endymion, 
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Girodet's  masterpiece,  which  she  had  copied  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. 

"So  young  a  man,  and  proscribed !  Who  can  he  be  ? — for 
it  is  not  Marshal  Ney." 

These  two  st'ntonccs  are  the  simplest  expression  of  all  the 
ideas  which  (Jinevra  turned  over  in  her  mind  durinjj  two 
days.  The  next  day  but  one,  notwithstandinp  her  hurry  to 
l)e  first  at  the  painting  gallery,  she  found  timt  Mademoiwolle 
Thirion  had  already  come  in  a  carriage.  Ginevra  and  her 
enemy  watched  each  other  for  some  time,  but  each  kept  her 
countenance  impenetrable  by  the  other.  Amelie  had  seen  the 
stranger's  handsome  face ;  but  happdy,  and  at  the  same  time 
unhappily,  the  eagles  and  the  uniform  were  not  within  the 
range  of  her  eye  through  the  crack.  She  lost  herself  in  con- 
jecture.   Suddenly  Servin  came  in,  much  earlier  than  usual. 

"Mademoiselle  Ginevra,"  said  he,  after  casting  an  eye 
round  the  gallery,  "why  have  you  placed  yourself  there?  The 
light  is  bad.  Come  nearer  to  these  young  ladies,  and  lower 
your  blind  a  little." 

Then  he  sat  down  by  Laure,  whose  work  deserved  his 
most  lenient  criticism. 

"Well  done!"  he  exclaimed,  "this  head  is  capitally  done. 
You  will  be  a  second  Ginevra." 

The  master  went  from  easel  to  easel,  blaming,  flattering, 
and  jesting;  and  making  himself,  as  usual,  more  feared  for 
his  jests  than  for  his  reproofs. 

The  Italian  had  not  obeyed  his  wishes;  she  remained  at 
her  post  with  the  firm  intention  of  staying  there.  She  took 
out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  sketch  in  sepia  the  head 
of  the  unhappy  refugee.  A  vork  conceived  of  with  passion 
always  bears  a  particular  stamp.  The  faculty  of  giving  truth 
to  a  rendering  of  nature  or  of  a  thought  constitutes  genius, 
and  passion  can  often  take  its  place.  Thus  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Ginevra  found  her.^elf.  either  the  intuition 
she  owed  to  her  memory,  which  had  i)een  deeply  struck,  or 
perhaps  necessity,  the  mother  of  greatness,  lent  her  a  super- 
natural flash  of  talent.     The  otiicer's  head  was  thrown  off 
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on  the  paper  with  nn  inwnnl  trombling  that  »hc  nucnbcd  to 
fear,  aii.l  which  a  physiologist  would  have  rccopnizod  as  the 
fi'vor  of  innpirntion.  "  From  time  to  time  she  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  her  coiiipanionH,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  hide  the  Bketch 
in  case  of  anv  indiscrotion  on  their  part.  But  in  spite  of  her 
sharp  lookout,  there  was  a  moment  when  she  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  her  relentless  enemy,  under  the  shelter  of  a  huge 
portfolio,  had  turned  her  eyeglass  on  the  mysterious  draw- 
ing. Mademoiselle  Thirion.  recognizing  the  refugees 
features,  raised  her  head  suddenly,  and  Oinevra  slipped  away 
the  shtH't  of  paper.  .   . 

"Why  do  you  stay  there,  in  spite  of  my  opinion,  made- 
moiselle?" the  professor  gravely  asked  Oinevra. 

The  girl  hastilv  turned  her  easel  so  that  no  one  could  see 
her  sketch,  and  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  she  showed  it 

to  her  master:  ,.  lxo    m 

"Don't  you  think  with  me  that  this  is  a  better  light?    May 

I  not  stav  where  I  am?" 

Servin"^ turned  pale.  As  nothing  can  escape  the  keen  eyes 
of  hatred.  Mademoiselle  Thirion  threw  herself,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  excited  feelings  that  agitated  the  professor  and  his 

^""You  are  right,"  said  Servin.    "But  you  will  soon  know 
more  than  I  do,"  he  added,  with  a  forced  laugh.    There  was 
a  silence,  during  which  the  master  looked  at  the  head  of  the 
officer.     "This  is  a  masterpiece,  worthy  of  Salvator  Rosa! 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  artist's  vehemence. 

At  this  exclamation  all  the  young  people  rose,  and  Made- 
moiselle Thirion  came  forward  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tiger 
springing  on  its  prev.  At  this  instant  the  prisoner,  roused 
bv  the  turmoil,  woke  up.  Ginevra  overset  her  stool,  spoke  a 
few  incoherent  sentences,  and  began  to  laugh;  but  she  had 
folded  the  portrait  in  half  and  thrown  it  into  a  portfolio 
before  her  terrible  enemy  could  see  it.  The  girls  crowded 
round  the  easel:  Servin  enlarged  in  a  loud  voice  on  the 
beauties  of  the  copv  on  which  his  favorite  pupil  was  just  now 
engaged;  and  all  ihe  party  were  cheated  by  this  stratagem, 
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excepting  Am^lic,  who  placed  hersolf  behind  her  companiont 
and  tried  to  open  the  portfolio  into  which  ehc  had  seen  the 
sketch  put.  Uinovrn  ncized  it  ami  net  it  in  front  of  her  with- 
out a  word,  and  the  two  girls  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"Come,  yonng  ladies,  to  your  plact'sl"  oaid  Servin.  "If 
you  want  to  know  as  much  as  Mndemoiselle  di  Piombo,  you 
must  not  be  always  talking  of  fashions  and  balls,  and  trifling 
so  much." 

When  the  girls  had  all  returned  to  their  easels,  the  master 
sat  down  by  Ginc'.ra. 

"Was  it  not  better  that  this  mystery  should  be  discovered 
by  me  than  by  any  one  else?"  said  the  Italian  girl  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  painter.  "You  are  patriotic;  but 
even  if  you  had  not  been,  you  are  still  the  person  to  whom 
I  should  entrust  it." 

The  master  and  pupil  understood  each  other,  a'^''  '^-nevra 
was  not  now  afraid  to  ask,  "Who  is  he?" 

"An  intimate  friend  of  Lab^doyere's ;  the  man  wno,  next 
to  the  unfortunate  Colonel,  did  most  to  effect  a  junction  be- 
tween the  7th  and  the  Grenadiers  of  Elba.  He  was  a  Major 
in  the  Guards,  and  has  just  come  back  from  Waterloo." 

"Why  have  you  not  burned  his  uniform  and  shako,  and 
put  him  into  civilian  dress?"  asked  Ginevra  veheiently. 

"Some  clothes  are  to  be  brought  for  him  this  evening." 

"You  should  have  shut  up  the  studio  for  a  few  days." 

"He  is  going  away." 

"Does  he  wish  to  die?"  said  the  girl.  "Let  him  stay  with 
you  during  these  first  days  of  the  storm.  Paris  is  the  only 
place  in  France  where  a  man  may  be  safely  hidden.  Is  he 
a  friend  of  j      s  ?"  she  added. 

"No.  He  has  no  claim  to  my  regard  but  his  misfortunes. 
This  is  how  he  fell  into  my  hands:  my  father-in-law,  who 
had  rejoined  his  regiment  dur'ng  this  campaign,  met  the 
poor  young  man,  and  saved  him  very  cleverly  from  those  who 
have  arrested  Lab^doyere.  He  wanted  to  defend  him,  like  a 
madman  1" 
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"And  do  you  call  him  so!*'  cried  Giiiovra,  with  a  glance  of 
surprise  at  the  jjainter,  who  did  not  i^pcak  for  a  moment. 

"My  father-in-law  is  too  closely  watched  to  be  able  to  keep 
any  one  in  his  house,"  he  went  on.  "He  brought  him  here 
by  night  last  week.  I  hoped  to  hide  him  from  every  eye  by 
keeping  him  in  this  corner,  the  only  place  in  the  house  where 
he  can  be  safe." 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  use,  command  me,"  said  Ginevra.  "I 
know  ^Marshal  Feltre." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  the  painter. 

This  conversation  had  lasted  too  long  not  to  be  remarked 
by  all  the  other  pupils.  Servin  left  Ginevra,  came  back  to 
each  easel,  and  gave  such  long  lessons  that  he  was  still  up- 
stairs Avhen  the  clock  struck  the  hour  at  which  his  pupils 
usually  left. 

"You  have  forgotten  your  bag,  mademoiselle,"  cried  the 
professor,  running  after  the  young  lady  who  condescended 
to  act  the  spy  to  gratify  her  hatred. 

The  inquisitive  pupil  came  back  for  .ne  bag,  expressing 
some  surprise  at  her  own  carelessness ;  but  Servin's  attention 
was  to  her  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  mystery 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  one.  She  had  already 
planned  what  should  follow,  and  could  say,  like  the  Abb6 
Vertot,  "1  have  laid  my  siege."  She  ran  downstairs  noisily, 
and  violently  slammed  the  door  leading  to  Servin's  rooms, 
that  it  might  oe  supposed  she  had  gone  out;  but  she  softly 
went  upstairs  again,  and  hid  behind  the  door  of  the  studio. 

When  the  painter  and  Ginevra  supposed  themselves  alone, 
he  tapped  in  a  particular  manner  at  the  door  of  the  attic, 
which  at  once  opened  on  its  rusty,  creaking  hinges.  The 
Italian  girl  saw  a  tall  and  well-built  youth,  whose  Imperial 
uniform  set  her  heart  beating.  The  orticer  carried  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  his  pale  face  told  of  acute  suffering.  He 
started  at  seeing  her,  a  stranger.  Anielie,  who  could  see  noth- 
ing, was  afraid  to  stay  any  longer;  but  she  had  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  door,  and  that  was  enough.  She  silently  stole 
away. 
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"Fear  nothing,"  said  the  painter.  "Marlcmoiselle  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor's  most  faithful  friend,  the  Baron 
di  Piombo." 

The  young  officer  felt  no  doubt  of  Ginevra's  loyalty  when 
once  he  had  looked  at  her. 

"You  are  wounded  ?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  it  is  nothing,  mademoiselle;  the  cut  is  healing." 

At  this  moment  the  shrill  and  piercing  tones  of  men  in 
the  street  came  up  to  the  studio,  crying  out,  "This  is  the 
sentence  which  condemns  to  death—"  All  three  shuddered. 
The  soldier  was  the  first  to  hear  a  name  at  which  he  turned 
pale. 

"Labedoy^re !"  he  exclaimed,  dropping  on  to  a  stool. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Drops  of  sweat 
gathered  on  the  young  man's  livid  brow;  with  a  gesture  of 
despair  he  clutched  the  black  curls  of  his  hair,  resting  his 
elbow  on  Ginevra's  easel. 

"After  all,"  said  he,  starting  to  his  feet,  "Labedoyere  and 
I  knew  what  we  were  doing.  We  know  the  fate  that  awaited 
us  if  we  triumphed  or  if  we  failed.  He  is  dying  for  the  cause, 
while  I  am  in  hiding " 

He  hurried  towards  the  studio  door;  but  Ginevra,  more 
nimble  than  he,  rushed  for  ard  and  stopped  the  way. 

"Can  you  restore  the  Emperor?"  she  said.  "Do  you  think 
you  can  raise  the  giant  again,  when  he  could  not  keep  his 
feet  ?" 

"What  then  is  to  become  of  me?"  said  the  refugee,  ad- 
dressing the  two  friends  whom  chance  had  sent  him.  "I 
have  not  a  relation  in  the  world ;  Labedoyere  was  my  friend 
and  protector,  I  am  now  alone;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  exiled 
or  condemned;  I  have  never  had  any  fortune  but  my  pay; 
I  spent  my  last  crown-piece  to  come  and  snatch  Labedoyere 
from  death  and  get  him  away.  Death  is  an  obvious  necessity 
to  me.  When  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  must  know  how 
to  sell  his  head  to  the  executioner.  I  was  thinking  just  now 
that  an  honest  man's  life  is  well  worth  that  of  two  traitors, 
and  that  a  dagger-thrust,  judiciously  placed,  may  give  one 
immortality." 
19 
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This  passion  of  despair  frightened  the  painter,  and  even 
Ginevra,  who  fully  understood  the  young  man.  The  Italian 
admired  the  beautiful  head  and  the  delightful  voice,  of  which 
the  accents  of  rage  scarcely  disguised  the  sweetness;  then  she 
suddenly  dropped  balm  on  all  the  hapless  man's  wounds. 

"Monsieur!"  said  she,  "as  to  your  pecuniary  difficulties, 
allow  me  to  offer  you  the  money  I  myself  have  saved.  My 
father  is  rich ;  I  am  his  only  child ;  he  loves  me,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  he  will  not  blame  me.  Have  no  scruples  in  ac- 
cepting it;  our  wealth  comes  from  the  Emperor,  we  have 
nothing  which  is  not  the  bounty  of  his  munificence.  Is  it 
not  gratitude  to  help  one  of  his  faithful  soldiers?  So  take 
this  money  with  as  little  ceremony  as  I  make  about  offering 
it.  It  is  only  money,"  she  added  in  a  scornful  tone.  "1  Len, 
as  to  friends — ^you  will  find  friends!"  And  she  proudly 
raised  her  head,  while  her  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  brill- 
iancy. "The  head  which  must  fall  to-morrow — the  mark 
of  a  dozen  guns — saves  yours,"  she  went  on.  "Wait  till  this 
storm  is  over,  and  you  can  take  service  in  a  foreign  land  if 
you  are  not  forgotten,  or  in  the  French  army  if  you  are." 

In  the  comfort  offered  by  a  woman  there  is  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  always  has  a  touch  of  something  motherly, 
something  far-seeing  and  complete;  but  when  such  words 
of  peace  and  hope  are  seconded  by  grace  of  gesture,  and  the 
eloquence  which  comes  from  the  heart,  above  all,  when  the 
comforter  is  beautiful,  it  is  hard  for  a  young  man  to  resist. 
The  young  Colonel  inhaled  love  by  every  sense.  A  faint 
flush  tinged  his  white  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  lost  a  little  of  the 
melancholy  that  dimmed  them  as  he  said,  in  a  strange  tone 
of  voice,  "You  are  an  angel  of  goodness ! — But,  Lab^doyere !" 
he  added,  "Labedoy^re !" 

At  this  cry  they  all  three  looked  at  each  other,  speechless, 
and  understood  each  other.  They  were  friends,  not  of  twenty 
minutes,  but  of  twenty  years. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Servin,  "can  you  save  him?" 

"I  can  avenge  him." 

Ginevra  was  thrilled.    Though  the  stranger  was  handsome, 
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his  appearance  had  not  moved  her.     The  gentle  pity  that 
women  find  in  their  heart  for  suffering  which  is  not  ignoble 
had,  m  Ginevra,  stifled  every  other  emotion;  but  to  hear 
a  cry  of  revenge,  to  find  in  this  fugitive  an  Italian  soul  and 
Corsican  magnanimity!     This  was  too  much  for  her-  she 
gazed  at  the  officer  with  respectful  emotion,  which  powerfully 
.  stirred  her  heart.    It  was  the  first  time  a  man  had  ever  made 
her  feel  so  strongly.    Like  all  women,  it  pleased  her  to  im- 
agine that  the  soul  of  this  stranger  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  his  features  and  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  his  figure,  which  she  admired  as  an  artist.    I^d  by 
chance  curiosity  to  pity,  from  pity  to  eager  interest,  she  now 
from  interest  had  reached  sensations  so  strong  and  deep  that 
she  thought  it  rash  to  remain  ''  ore  any  longer. 
j.J"^l^  to-morrow,"  she  said,  leaving  her  sweetest  smile  with 
the  officer,  to  console  him. 

As  he  saw  that  smile,  which  threw  a  new  light,  as  it  were, 
on  Ginevra's  face,  the  stranger  for  a  moment  forgot  all  else. 

"To-morrow,"  he  repeated  sadly.  "To-morrow,  La- 
bedoyfere " 

Ginevra  turned  to  him  and  laid  a  finger  on  her  lips,  look- 
ing at  him  as  though  she  would  say,  "Be  calm,  be  prudent." 

Then  the  young  man  exclaimed:  "0  Dio!  Chi  non  vorrei 
vxvere  dopo  averla  veduta!"  "0  God!  who  would  not  live 
after  having  seen  her!"  The  peculiar  accent  with  which  he 
spoke  the  words  startled  Ginevra. 

"You  are  a  Corsican !"  she  exclaimed,  coming  back  to  him, 
her  heart  beating  with  gladness. 

"I  was  bom  in  Corsica,"  he  replied;  'Tjut  I  was  taken  to 
Genoa  when  very  young;  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  of  an  age  to 
enter  the  army,  I  enlisted." 

The  stranger's  handsome  person,  the  transcendent  charm 
he  derived  from  his  attachment  to  the  Emperor,  his  wound, 
hie  misfortunes,  even  his  danger,  all  vanished  before 
Ginevra's  eyes,  or  rather  all  were  fused  in  one  new  and  ex- 
quisite sentiment.    This  refugee  was  a  son  of  Corsica,  and 
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spoke  its  beloved  tongue.  In  a  minute  the  girl  stood  mo- 
tionless, spellbound  by  a  magical  sensation.  She  saw  before 
her  eyes  a  living  picture  to  which  a  combination  of  human 
feeling  and  chance  lent  dazzling  hues.  At  Servin's  invita- 
tion the  officer  had  taken  his  seat  on  an  ottoman,  the  painter 
had  untied  the  string  which  supported  his  guest's  arm,  and 
was  now  undoing  the  bandages  in  order  to  dress  the  wound. 
Ginevra  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  long  wide  gash,  made  by 
a  sabre-cut,  on  the  young  man's  forearm,  and  gave  a  little 
groan.  The  stranger  looked  up  at  her  and  began  to  smile. 
There  was  something  very  touching  that  went  to  he  soul  in 
Servin's  attentive  care  as  he  removed  the  lint  and  touched 
the  tender  flesh,  while  the  wounded  man's  face,  though  pale 
and  sickly,  expressed  pleasure  rather  than  suffering  as  he 
looked  at  the  young  girl. 

An  artist  could  not  help  admiring  the  antithesis  of  senti- 
ments, and  the  contrast  of  color  between  the  whiteness  of  the 
linen  and  the  bare  arm  and  the  officer's  blue  and  red  coat. 
Soft  dusk  had  now  fallen  on  the  studio,  but  a  last  sunbeam 
shone  in  on  the  spot  where  the  refugee  was  sitting,  in  such 
a  way  that  his  pale,  noble  face,  his  black  hair,  his  uniform 
were  all  flooded  with  light.  This  simple  effect  the  supersti- 
tious Italian  took  for  an  omen  of  good  luck.  The  stranger 
seemed  to  her  a  celestial  messenger  who  had  spoken  to  her 
in  the  language  of  her  native  land,  and  put  her  under  the 
spell  of  chilu  >h  memories;  while  in  her  heart  a  feeling  had 
birth  as  fresh  and  pure  as  her  first  age  of  innocence.  In 
a  very  short  instant  she  stood  pensive,  lost  in  infinite  thought ; 
then  she  blushed  to  have  betrayed  her  absence  of  mind,  ex- 
changed a  swift,  sweet  look  with  the  o**icer,  and  made  her 
escape,  seeing  him  still. 

The  next  day  there  was  no  painting  lesson;  Ginevra 
could  come  to  the  studio,  and  the  prisoner  could  be  with  his 
fellow-countrywoman.  Servin,  who  had  a  sketch  to  finish, 
allowed  the  ollicer  to  sit  there  while  he  played  guardian  to 
the  two  young  people  who  frequently  spoko  in  Co^-sican.  The 
poor  soldier  told  of  his  sufferings  during  the  retreat  from 
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Moscow;  for,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  found  himself 
at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  alone  of  all  his  regiment  hav- 
ing lost  in  his  comrades  the  only  men  who  could  care  for  him 
an  orphan.    He  described,  in  words  of  fire,  the  great  disaste^ 
of  Waterloo. 

His  voice  was  music  to  the  Italian  girl.     Brought  up  in 
Corsican  ways,  Ginevra  was,  to  some  extent,  a  child  of  nature- 
falsehood  was  unknown  to  her,  and  she  gave  herself  up  ^^  ith- 
out  disguise  to  her  impressions,  owning  thom,  or  rather  let- 
ting them  be  seen  without  the  trickery,  the  mean  and  cal- 
culating vanity  of  the  Parisian  girl.     During  this  dav  she 
remained  more  than  once,  her  palette  in  one  hand,  a  brush 
in  the  other,  while  the  brush  was  undipped  in  the  colors  on 
the  palette;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  officer's  face,  her  lips 
Bhghtly  parted,  she  sat  listening,  readv  to  lav  on  the  touch 
which  was  not  fe,    n.     She  was  not  surprised  to  find  such 
sweetness  in  the   -.-oung  man's  eyes,  for  she  felt  her  own 
soften  in  spite  of  her  determination  to  keep  them  severe  and 
cold.     Thus,  for  hours,  she  painted  with  resolute  attention 
not  raising  her  head  because  he  was  there  watching  her  work' 
The  first  time  he  sat  down  to  gaze  at  her  in  silence,  she  said 
to  him  in  an  agitated  voice,  after  a  long  pause,  "Does  it  amuse 
you,  then,  to  look  on  a  painting  ?" 

That  day  she  learned  that  his  name  was  Luigi.     Before 
they  parted  it  was  agreed  that  if  anv  important  political 
events  should  occur  on  the  days  when  the  studio  was  open 
Ginevra  was  to  infortn  him  by  singing  in  an  undertone  certaiii 
Italian  airs. 

On  the  following  day  Mademoiselle  Thirion  informed  all 
her  companions,  as  a  great  secret,  that  Ginevra  di  Piombo 
had  a  lover— a  young  man  who  came  during  the  hours  de- 
voted to  lessons— to  hide  in  the  dark  closet  of  the  studio 

"You,  who  take  her  part,"  said  she  to  Mademoiselle 
Kogum,  watch  her  well,  and  you  T/ill  see  how  she  spends  her 
time.  ^ 

So  Ginevrj  was  watched  with  diabolical  vigilance  Her 
songs  were  listened  to,  her  glances  spied.    At  moments  when 
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she  believed  that  no  one  saw  her,  a  dozen  eyes  were  incessantly 
centered  on  her.  And  being  forewarned,  the  girh  inter- 
preted in  their  true  sense  the  agitations  which  passed  across 
the  Italian's  radiant  face,  and  her  snatches  of  song,  and  the 
attention  with  which  she  listened  to  the  muffled  sounds  which 
she  alone  could  hear  through  the  partition. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  only  Laure,  of  the  fifteen  students, 
had  resisted  the  temptation  to  scrutinize  Louis  through  the 
crack  in  the  panel,  or,  by  an  instinct  of  weakness,  still  de- 
fended the  beautiful  Corsican  girl.  Mademoiselle  Roguin 
wanted  to  make  her  wait  on  the  stairs  at  the  hour  when  they 
all  left,  to  prove  to  her  the  intimacy  between  Ginevra  and 
the  handsome  young  man,  by  finding  them  together;  but  she 
refused  to  condescend  to  an  espionage  which  curiosity  could 
not  justify,  and  thus  became  an  object  of  general  reproba- 

Ere  long  the  daughter  of  the  Gentleman-usher  thought  it 
unbecoming  in  her  to  work  in  the  studio  of  a  painter  whose 
opinions  were  tainted  with  patriotism  or  Bonapartism— 
which  at  that  time  were  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing; 
so  she  came  no  more  to  Servin's.  Though  Amelie  forgot 
Ginevra,  the  evil  she  had  sown  bore  fruit.  Insensibly,  by 
chance,  for  gossip,  or  out  of  prudery,  the  other  damsels  in- 
formed their  mothers  of  the  strange  adventure  in  progress  at 
the  studio.  One  day  Mathilde  Roguin  did  not  come;  the 
next  time  another  was  absent ;  at  last  the  three  or  four  pupils, 
who  had  still  remained,  came  no  more.  Ginevra  and  her 
little  friend.  Mademoiselle  Laure,  were  for  two  or  three  days 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  deserted  studio. 

The  Italian  did  not  observe  the  isolation  in  which  she  was 
left,  and  did  not  even  wonder  at  the  cause  of  her  companions' 
absence.  Having  devised  the  means  of  communicating  with 
Louis,  she  lived  in  the  studio  as  in  a  delightful  retreat,  se- 
cluded in  the  midst  of  the  world,  thinking  only  of  the  officer, 
and  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  This  young 
creature,  though  sincerely  admiring  those  noble  characters 
who  would  not  be  false  to  their  poUtical  faith,  urged  LouiB 
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to  submit  at  once  to  royal  authority.  In  order  to  keep  him  in 
France  while  T^uis  refused  to  submit,  that  he  might  not 
nave  to  leave  his  hidin<T-place. 

If,  indeed,  passions  only  have  their  birth  and  grow  up 
under  the  influence  of  romantic  causes,  never  had  go  many 
circumstances  concurred  to  link  two  beings  by  one  feelimr 
Gmevra's  regard  for  Louis,  and  his  for  her,  thus  made 
greater  progress  in  a  month  than  a  fashionable  friendship 
can  make  m  ten  years  in  a  drawing-room.    Is  not  adversity 
the  touchstone  of  character?    Hence  Ginevra  could  really  ap- 
preciate Louis,  and  know  him,  and  they  soon  felt  a  reciprocal 
esteem.    Gmevra,  who  was  older  than  Louis,  found  it  sweet 
to  be  courted  by  a  young  man  already  so  great,  so  tried  by 
fortune  who  united  the  experience  of  a  man  with  the  graces 
of  youth.    Louis,  on  his  part,  felt  unspeakable  delight  in  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  apparently  protected  by  a  giri  of  five- 
and-twenty.     Was  it  not  a  proof  of  love?"  The  union  in 
Ginevra  of  pride  and  sweetness,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
had  an  irresistible  charm ;  Louis  was  indeed  completely  her 
slave.    In  short,  they  were  already  so  deeply  in  love  that  they 
felt  no  need  either  to  deny  it  to  themselves,  or  to  tell  it 

One  day,  towards  evening,  Ginevra  heard  the  signal  agreed 
on— Louis  tapped  on  the  woodwork  with  a  pin,  so  gently  as 
to  make  no  more  noise  than  a  spider  attaching  its  thread- 
thus  asking  if  he  might  come  out.  She  glanced  round  the 
studio,  did  not  see  little  Laure,  and  answered  the  summons; 
but  as  the  door  was  opened,  Louis  caught  sight  of  the  girl' 
and  hastily  retreated.  Ginevra,  much  surprised,  looked  about 
her,  saw  Laure,  and  going  up  to  her  easel,  said,  "You  are 
staying  very  late,  dear.  And  that  head  seems  to  me  finished  • 
there  is  only  a  reflected  light  to  put  in  on  that  lock  of  hair  " 
"It  would  be  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Laure,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "if  you  would  correct  this  copy  for  me;  I  should  have 
something  of  your  doing  to  keep." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  Ginevra,  sure  of  thus  dismissing 
htr.  "I  thought,"  she  added,  as  she  put  in  a  few  light 
touches,  "that  you  had  a  long  way  to  go  home  from  the 
studio." 
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"Oh !  Qinevra,  I  am  going  away  for  good,"  cried  the  girl, 

sadlv. 

"You  are  leaving  ]\Ionsieur  Servin?"  asked  the  Italian,  not 
seeming  affected  by  her  words,  as  slie  would  have  been  a 
month  since. 

"Have  you  not  noticed,  Ginovra,  that  for  some  time  there 
has  been  nobody  here  but  you  and  me  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Ginevra,  suddenly  struck  as  by  a 
reminiscence.     "Are  they  ill,  or  going  to  be  married,  or 
are  all  their  fathers  employed  now  at  the  palace?" 
"They  have  all  left  Monsieur  Servin,"  said  Laure. 
"And  why?" 

"On  your  account,  Ginevra." 

"Mine !"  repeated  the  C'orsican,  rising,  with  a  threatening 
brow,  and  a  proud  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  do  not  be  angry,  dear  Ginevra,"  Laure  piteously  ex- 
claimed. "But  my  mother  wishes  that  I  should  leave  too. 
All  the  voung  ladies  said  that  you  had  an  intrig-e;  that  Mon- 
sieur  Servin  had  lent  himself  to  allowing  a  young  man  who 
loves  you  to  stay  in  the  dark  closet ;  but  I  never  believed  these 
calumnies,  and  did  not  tell  my  mother.  Last  evening 
Madame  Roguin  met  my  mother  at  a  ball,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  still  sent  me  here.  When  mamma  said  Yes,  she 
repeated  all  those  girls'  tales.  Mamma  scolded  me  well ;  she 
declared  I  must  have  known  it  all,  and  that  I  had  failed  in 
the  confidence  of  a  daughter  in  her  mother  by  not  telling 
her.  Oh,  my  dear  Ginevra,  I,  who  always  took  you  for  my 
model,  how  grievea  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  with 

you—" 

"We  shall  meet  again  in  the  world ;  young  women  get  mar- 
ried," said  Ginevra. 

"When  they  are  rich,"  replied  Laure. 

"Come  to  see  me,  my  father  has  wealth " 

"Ginevra,"  Laure  went  on,  much  moved,  "Madame  Roguin 
and  my  mother  are  coming  to-morrow  to  see  Monsieur  S.i-vin, 
and  complain  of  his  conduct.    At  least  let  him  be  prepared." 

A  thunderbolt  falling  at  her  feet  would  have  astonished 
Ginevra  less  than  this  announcement. 
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|mat  could  it  matter  to  them?"  she  innocently  asked 
Ji very  one  thinks  it  very  wrong.    Mamma  says  it  is  quite 
improper."  ^ 

"And  you,  Laure,  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 
The  girl  looked  at  CJinovra,  and  their  hearts  met.     Laure 
could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears;  she  threw  herself  on  her 
friend  s  neck  and  kissed  her.    At  this  moment  Servin  came 
in. 

"Mademoiselle  Ginevra,"  he  said,  enthusiastically,  "I  have 
finished  my  picture,  it  is  being  varnished.— But  what  is  the 
matter?  All  the  young  ladies  are  making  holiday,  it  would 
seem,  or  are  gone  into  the  country." 

Laure  wiped  away  her  tears,  took  leave  of  Servin.  and 
went  away. 

"The   studio    had    been    deserted    for   some   days,"    said 

uw^l'.?"**  ^^"^  >'°""^  l**'^'^^  ^i"  return  no  more." 
Pooh !" 

"Nay  do  not  laugh,"  said  Ginevra,  'listen  to  me.  I  am 
the  involuntary  cause  of  your  loss  of  repute." 

The  artist  smikd,  and  said,  interrupting  his  pupil,  "My 
repute  ?    But  in  a  few  days  my  picture  will  be  exhibited  " 

•  .  cJf  ^°*  ^''"''  ^*'^^°*  *^"*  '^  '"  question,"  said  the  Italian 
girl;  'but  your  ranrality.  The  young  ladies  have  spread  a 
report  that  Lo  is  is  shut  up  here,  and  that  you— lent  yourself 
to  our  love-making." 

"There  is  some  truth  in  that,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the 
professor.  "The  girls'  mothers  are  airified  prudes,"  he  went 
on.  If  they  had  but  come  to  me,  everything  would  have 
been  explained.  But  what  do  I  care  for  such  things?  Life 
IS  too  short !"  e  •  ^ 

And  the  painter  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air. 
Louis,  who  had  heard  part  of  the  conversation,  came  out 
of  his  cupboard. 

"You  are  losing  all  your  pupils,"  he  cried,  "and  I  shall 
nave  been  your  ruin  I" 

« JS^  ^^''*  ^"^^  ^''  ^*°*^  *°^  Ginevra's,  and  joined  them. 
WiU  you  marry  each  other,  my  children?"  he  asked,  with 
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touching  bluntnesB.  They  both  looked  down,  and  their  silence 
was  their  first  mutual  confession  of  love.  "Well,"  aaid 
Servin,  "and  you  will  be  happy,  will  you  not?  Can  any- 
thing purchase  such  happiness  as  that  of  two  beings  like 
you?" 

"I  am  rich,"  said  Ginevra,  "if  you  will  allow  me  to  in- 
demnify you " 

"Indemnify!"  Servin  broke  in.  "Why,  as  soon  as  it  is 
known  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  few  little  fools,  and 
that  I  have  sheltered  a  fugitive,  all  the  Liberals  in  Paris  will 
send  me  their  daughters!  Perhaps  I  shall  be  in  your  debt 
then." 

Louis  grasped  his  protector's  hand,  unable  to  speak  a  word ; 
but  at  last  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "To  you  I  shall  owe 
all  my  happiness." 

"Be  happy;  I  unite  you,"  said  the  painter  with  comic 
unction,  laying  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  lovers. 

This  pleasantry  put  an  end  to  their  emotional  mood.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  all  three  laughed.  The  Italian  girl 
wrung  Louis'  hand  with  a  passionate  grasp,  and  with  a  simple 
impulse  worthy  of  her  Corsican  traditions. 

"Ah,  but,  my  dear  children,"  said  Servin,  "you  fancy  that 
now  everything  will  go  on  '•wimmingly?  Well,  you  are  mis- 
taken."   They  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed ;  I  am  the  only  person  inconvenienced 
by  your  giddy  behavior.  But  Madame  Servin  is  the  pink  of 
propriety,  and  I  really  do  not  know  how  we  shall  settle  mat- 
ters with  her." 

"Heavens !  I  had  forgotten.  To-morrow  Madame  Roguin 
and  Laure's  mother  are  coming  to  you " 

"I  understand !"  said  the  painter,  interrupting  her. 

"But  you  can  justify  yourself,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head  of  emphatic  pride.  "Monsieur  Louis,"  and  she 
turned  to  him  with  an  arch  look,  "has  surely  no  longer  an 
antipathy  for  the  King's  Government?" — "Well,  then,"  she 
went  on,  after  seeing  him  smile,  "to-morrow  morning  I  shall 
address  a  petition  to  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  at  the 
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Miniftry  of  War,  a  man  who  can  refuw  the  Baron  di 
Fiombo  B  daughter  nothing.  We  will  obtain  a  tacit  pardon 
for  Captain  Louia— for  they  will  not  recognize  your  grade  as 
Colonel.  And  you,"  ahe  added,  speaking  to  Servin,  "may 
annihilate  the  mammas  of  my  charitable  young  companions 
by  simply  telling  them  the  truth." 

"You  are  an  angel !"  said  Servin. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  at  the  studio,  Ginerra's 
father  and  mother  were  impatiently  expecting  her  return. 

It  IS  SIX  o'clock,  and  Ginevra  is  not  yet  home,"  said  Bar- 
tolomeo. 

"She  was  never  so  late  before,"  replied  his  wife. 

The  old  people  looked  at  each  other  with  all  the  signs  of 
very  unusual  anxiety.    Bartolomeo,  too  much  excited  to  sit 
atiU,  rose  and  paced  the  room  twice,  briskly  enough  for  a 
man  of  seventy-seven.    Thanks  to  a  strong  constitution,  he 
had  changed  but  little  since  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
and  tall  as  he  was,  he  was  still  upright.    His  hair,  thin  and 
white  now,  had  left  his  head  bald,  a  broad  and  bossy  ekuU 
which  gave  token  of  great  strength  and  firmness.    His  face, 
deeply  furrowed,  had  grown  full  and  wide,  with  the  pale 
complexion  that  inspires  veneration.    The  fire  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  still  lurked  in  the  unearthly  glow  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  brows,  which  were  not  quite  white,  preserved  their  ter- 
rible mobility.     The  aspect  of  the  man  was  severe,  but  it 
could  be  seen  that  Bartolomeo  had  the  right  to  be  so.    Hia 
kindness  and  gentleness  were  known  only  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.     In  his  official  position,  or  before  strangers,  he 
never  set  aside  the  majesty  which  time  had  lent  to  his  ap- 
pearance; and  his  habit  of  knitting  those  thick  brows,  of 
setting  every  line  in  his  face,  and  assuming  a  Napoleonic 
fixity  of  gaze,  made  him  seem  as  cold  as  marble. 

In  the  course  of  his  political  life  he  had  been  so  generaUy 
feared  that  he  was  thought  unsociable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  the  causes  of  such  a  reputation.  Piombo's  life,  habita, 
and  fidelity  were  a  censure  on  most  of  the  courtiers.  Not- 
withstanding the  secret  missions  entrusted  to  his  discretion, 
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which  to  nny  othor  nmn  would  have  proved  lucrative,  he  had 
not  more  than  tliirty  thoucnnd  franca  a  year  in  (Jovernment 
BccuritioH.  And  when  we  connidi-r  the  low  price  of  stock 
under  the  Empire,  untl  Napolenn's  lilMTality  to  those  of  his 
faithful  adliercnls  who  knew  how  to  ai^k,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  IJaron  di  Piomho  was  a  man  of  Htern  honesty; 
he  owed  his  Haron's  jdumaj^'e  only  to  the  neci^ssity  of  bear- 
ir  ,'  a  title  when  sent  by  Napoleon  to  a  foreign  t'ourt. 

ilartolonieo  had  always  professed  implacable  hatred  of  the 
traitors  whom  Napoleon  had  gathered  about  him,  believing 
he  could  win  them  over  by  his  victories.  It  was  he — so  it  was 
eaid — who  took  three  steps  towards  the  door  of  the  Emperor's 
room,  after  advising  him  to  get  rid  of  three  men  then  in 
France,  on  the  day  before  he  set  out  on  his  famous  and  brill- 
iant campaign  of  1814.  Since  the  second  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, Bartolomeo  had  ceased  to  wear  the  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  No  man  ever  offered  a  finer  image  of  the 
old  Kepublicans,  the  incorruptible  supporters  of  the  Empire, 
who  survived  as  the  living  derel'cts  of  the  two  most  vigorous 
Governments  the  world  has  perhaps  ever  seen.  If  Baron  di 
Piombo  had  displeased  some  courtiers,  Daru,  Drouot,  Carnot 
were  his  friends.  And,  indeed,  since  Waterloo,  he  cared  no 
more  about  other  political  figures  than  for  the  puffs  of  smoke 
he  blew  from  his  cigar. 

With  the  moderate  sum  which  Madame,  Napoleon's  mother, 
had  paid  him  for  his  estates  in  Corsica,  Bartolomeo  di 
Piombo  had  acquired  the  old  Hotel  de  Portenduere,  in  which 
he  made  no  alterations.  Living  almost  always  in  official 
residences  at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  he  had  resided  in 
this  mansion  only  since  the  catastrophe  of  Fontainebleau. 
Like  all  simple  folks  of  lofty  character,  the  Baron  and  his 
wife  cared  nothing  for  external  splendor;  they  still  used  the 
old  furniture  they  had  found  in  the  house.  The  reception 
rooms  of  this  dwelling,  lofty,  gloomy,  and  bare,  the  huge 
mirrors  set  in  old  gilt  frames  almost  black  with  age,  the 
furniture  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  in  keeping  with 
Bartolomeo    and    his    wife — figures    worthy    of    antiquity. 
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Under  the  Empire,  nnd  durinff  th^  Hundred  Days,  whiltj 
holding  orticeB  that  brought  hnndeome  pniarioB,  the  c!'^ 
Corsican  had  kept  Ijohw  in  grand  style,  but  rather  to  do 
honor  to  hiH  position  than  with  a  view  to  dinplay. 

His  life,  and  that  of  his  wift«  and  daughter,  was  so  fnigal, 
80  quiet,  that  their  modest  fortune  sufliccd  for  their  needs. 
To  them  their  child  (Jinevra  outweighed  all  the  riches  on 
earth.  And  when,  in  May  1814.  Rnron  di  Piojnbo  resigned 
his  place,  dismissed  his  household,  and  locked  his  stable- 
doors,  Ginevra,  as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  her  parents, 
had  not  a  regret.  Like  all  great  souls,  she  four.  1  luxur>'  in 
strength  of  feeling,  as  she  sought  happiness  in  solitude  "and 
work. 

And  these  three  loved  each  other  too  much  for  the  ex- 
ternals of  life  to  have  any  value  in  their  eves.  Often— and 
especially  since  Napoleon's  second  and  fearful  fall— Bar- 
tolomeo  and  his  wife  spent  evenings  of  pure  delight  in  listen- 
ing to  Ginevra  as  she  played  the  piano  or  sang.  To  them 
there  was  an  immense  mystery  of  pleasure  in  their  daugh- 
ter's presence,  in  her  lightest  "word;  they  followed  her  with 
their  eyes  with  tender  solicitude:  they  heard  her  step  in  the 
courtyard,  however  lightly  she  trod.  "Like  lovers,  they  would 
all  ♦hreo  sit  silent  for  hours,  hearing,  better  than  in  words, 
the  olo^uence  of  each  other's  soul.  This  di'cp  feeling,  the 
very  life  of  the  two  old  people,  filled  all  their  thoughts.  '  Xot 
three  lives  were  here,  but  one,  which,  like  the  flame  on  a 
hearth,  burned  up  in  three  tongiies  of  fire. 

Though  now  and  then  memories  of  Napoleon's  bounty  and 
misfortunes,  or  the  polities  of  the  day.  took  the  place  of  their 
constant  preoccupation,  they  could  talk  of  them  without 
breaking  their  community  of  thought.  For  did  not  Ginevra 
share  their  political  passions?  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  eagerness  with  which  they  withdrew  into  the  heart 
of  their  only  child  ?  Until  now  the  business  of  public  life 
had  absorbed  Baron  di  Piombo's  energies;  but  in  resigning 
otfice  the  Corsican  felt  the  need  of  throwing  his  energy  into 
the  last  feeling  that  was  left  to  him;  and,  besides  the  tie 
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that  bound  a  father  and  mother  to  their  daughter,  there  was 
perhaps,  unknown  to  these  three  despotic  spirits,  a  powerful 
reason  in  the  fanaticism  of  their  reciprocal  devotion;  their 
love  was  undivided;  Ginevra's  whole  heart  was  given  to  her 
father,  as  Piombo's  was  to  her;  and  certainly,  if  it  is  true 
that  we  are  more  closely  attached  to  one  another  by  our  faults 
than  by  our  good  qualities,  Ginevra  responded  wonderfully 
to  all  her  father's  passions.  Herein  lay  the  single  defect 
of  this  threefold  existence.  Ginevra  was  wholly  given  over 
to  her  vindictive  impulses,  carried  away  by  them,  as  Bar- 
tolomeo  had  been  in  his  youth  The  Corsican  delighted  in 
encouragi'ig  these  savage  emotions  in  his  daughter's  heart, 
exactly  a:  '■.  iion  teaches  his  whelps  to  spring  on  their  prey. 
But  as  thi-  .  pprenticeship  to  revenge  could  only  be  carried 
out  under  the  parental  roof,  Ginevra  never  forgave  her  father 
anything;  he  always  had  to  succumb.  Piombo  regarded  these 
factitious  quarrels  as  mere  childishness,  but  the  child  thus 
acquired  a  habit  of  domineering  over  her  parents.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tempests  which  Bartolomeo  loved  to  raise,  a 
tender  word,  a  look,  was  enough  to  soothe  their  angry  spirits, 
and  they  were  never  so  near  kissing  as  when  threatening 
wrath. 

However,  from  the  age  of  about  five,  Ginevra,  growing 
wiser  than  her  father,  constantly  avoided  these  scenes.  Her 
faithful  nature,  her  devotion,  the  affection  which  governed 
all  her  thoughts,  and  her  admirable  good  sense,  had  got  the 
better  of  her  rages;  still  a  great  evil  had  resulted:  Ginevra 
lived  with  her  father  and  mother  on  a  footing  of  equality 
which  is  always  disastrous. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  all  the  changes  that  had  hap- 
pened to  these  three  persons  since  their  arrival  in  Paris, 
Piombo  and  his  wife,  people  of  no  education,  had  allowed 
Ginevra  to  study  as  she  would.  Following  her  girlish  fancy, 
she  had  tried  and  given  up  everj'thing,  returning  to  each  idea, 
and  abandoning  each  in  turn,  until  painting  had  become  her 
ruling  passion;  she  would  have  been  perfect  if  her  mother 
had  been  capable  of  directing  her  studies,  of  enlightening 
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and  harmonizing  her  natural  gifts.  Her  faults  vvere  the  out- 
come of  the  pernicious  training  that  the  old  Corsican  had  de- 
lighted to  give  her. 

After  making  the  floor  creak  for  some  minutes  undpr  his 
feet,  the  old  man  rang  the  bell.    A  servant  appeared 

"Go  to  meet  Mademoiselle  Ginevra,"  said  the  m-  ster. 

"I  have  always  been  sorry  that  we  have  no  lo?  or  a  car- 
riage for  her,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"She  would  not  have  one,"  replied  Piombo,  looking  at  his 
wife;  and  she,  accustomed  for  twenty  years  to  obedience  as 
her  part,  cast  down  her  eyes. 

Tall,  thin,  pale,  and  wrinkled,  and  now  past  seventy  the 
Baroness  was  exactly  like  the  old  woman  whom  Schnetz  in- 
troduces into  the  Italian  scenes  of  his  genre-pictures;  she 
commonly  sat  so  silent  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
second  Mrs.  Shandy;  but  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture  would  be- 
tray that  her  feelings  had  all  the  vigor  and  freshness  of 
youth.  Her  dress,  devoid  of  smartness,  was  often  devoid  of 
taste.  She  usually  remained  passive,  sunk  in  an  armchair, 
like  a  Sultana  valideh,  waiting  for,  or  admiring  Ginevra— 
her  pride  and  life.  Her  daughter's  beautv,  dress,  and  grace 
seemed  to  have  become  her  own.  All  was  well  with  her  if 
Ginevra  were  content.  Her  hair  had  turned  white,  and  a 
few  locks  were  visible  above  her  furrowed  brow,  and  at  the 
side  of  her  withered  cheeks. 

"For  about  a  fortnight  now,"  said  she,  "Ginevra  has  been 
coming  m  late." 

"Jean  will  not  go  fast  enough,"  cried  the  impatient  old 
man,  crossing  over  the  breast  of  his  blue  coat;  he  snatched  up 
his  hat,  crammed  it  on  to  his  head,  and  was  off. 

"You  will  not  get  far,"  his  wife  called  after  him. 

In  fact,  the  outer  gate  opened  and  shut,  and  the  old 
mother  heard  Ginevra's  steps  in  the  courtvard.  Bartolomeo 
suddenly  reappeared,  carrying  his  daughter^  in  triumph,  while 
she  struggled  in  his  arms. 

"Here  she  is !  I.a  Ginevra,  la  Ginevrettina,  la  Ginevrina, 
la  Ginevrola,  la  Ginevretta,  la  Ginevra  bella  I" 
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"Father !  you  are  hurting  me !"' 

Ginevra  was  immediately  set  down  with  a  sort  of  respect. 
She  nodded  her  head  with  a  graceful  gesture  to  reassure  her 
mother,  who  was  alarmed,  and  to  convey  that  it  had  been 
only  an  excuse.  Then  the  Baroness'  pale,  dull  face  regained 
a  little  color,  and  even  a  kind  of  cheerfulness.  Piombo 
rubbed  his  hands  together  extremely  hard — the  most  certain 
symptom  of  gladness :  he  had  acquired  the  habit  at  Court 
when  seeing  Xapoleon  in  a  rage  with  any  of  his  generals  or 
ministers  who  served  him  ill,  or  who  had  committed  some 
blunder.  When  once  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  relaxed, 
the  smallest  line  in  his  forehead  expressed  benevolence. 
These  two  old  folks  at  this  moment  were  exactly  like  droop- 
ing plants,  which  are  restored  to  life  by  a  little  water  after 
a  long  drought. 

"Dinner,  dinner  I"  cried  the  Baron,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Ginevra,  whom  he  addressed  as  Signora  Piombellina,  an- 
other token  of  good  spirits,  to  which  his  daughter  replied 
with  a  smile. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Piombo,  as  they  rose  from  table,  "do 
you  know  that  your  mother  has  remarked  that  for  a  month 
past  you  have  stayed  at  the  studio  much  later  than  usual? 
Painting  before  parents,  it  would  seem." 

"Oh,  dear  father " 

"Ginevra  is  preparing  some  surprise  for  us,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  mother. 

"You  are  going  to  bring  me  a  picture  of  your  painting?" 
cried  the  Corsican,  clapping  his  hands. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  busy  at  the  studio,"  she  replied. 

"What  ails  you,  Ginevra?  you  are  so  pale,"  asked  her 
mother. 

"Xo !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  resolute  gesture.  "No ! 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  Ginevra  Piombo  ever  told  a  lie  in 
her  life." 

On  hearing  this  strange  exclam.ition,  Piombo  and  his  wife 
looked  at  their  daughter  with  surprise. 

"1  love  a  young  man,"  she  added,  in  a  broken  voice.  Then, 
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not  daring  to  look  at  her  parents,  her  heav^  eyelids  drooped 
as  If  to  veil  the  fire  in  her  eyes.  " 

"Is  he  a  prince?"  asked  her  father  ironically;  but  his  tone 
of  joice  made  both  the  mother  and  daughter  tremble 

"Xo,  father,"  she  modestly  replied,  "he  is  a  young  man 
of  no  tortune " 

"Then  is  he  so  handsome?" 

"He  is  unfortunate." 

"What  is  he?" 

"As  a  conirade  of  Labedoy^re's  he  was  outlawed,  homeless; 
Servm  hid  him,  and " 

"Servin  is  a  good  fellow,  and  did  well,"  cried  Piombo. 
father^"""""       '  ^''''''  '^''"''  '"  *°  ^""''^  """^  "'"°  ^""^  ^^^^^ 

u}^uVl  ""*  "''*^^''  ^y  control,"  said  Ginevra  gently 
^J^^l    flattoml  myself,"  said  her  father,  "that  my  Gineyra 
would  be  faithful  to  me  till  my  death;  that  my  care  and  her 
mothers  would  be  all  she  would  have  known;  that  our  ten- 
dernessj^uld  never  meet  with  a  rival  affection  in  her  heart; 

"Did  I  ever  reproach  you  for  your  fanatical  devotion  to 
Napoleon.^"  said  Gmevra.  "Have  you  never  lov.-d  anv  one 
but  me?  Have  you  not  been  away  on  Embassies  for  months 
at  a  time.-*  Have  I  not  borne  your  absence  bravely?  Life 
has  necessities  to  which  we  must  yield  " 

"Ginevra !" 

"No,  you  do  not  love  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  your  re- 
proaches show  intolerable  selfishness." 

"And  you  accuse  your  father's  love!"  cried  Piombo  with 
naming  looks. 

"Father,  I  will  never  accuse  you,"  replied  Ginevra,  more 
gently  than  her  trembling  mother  expected.  "You  have  right 
on  the  side  of  your  egoism,  as  I  have  right  on  the  side  of  my 

i°T«n  .  r'"'^'?  ''  '"''  '''^*°''''  *^'*'t  ^°  daughter  ever  better 
fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  parents.  I  have  never  known  any- 
thing but  love  and  happiness  in  what  many  daughters  re- 
gard as  obligations.  Now,  for  iifteen  years,  I  have  never 
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been  anywhere  but  under  your  protecting  wing,  and  it  has 
beeo  a  very  sweet  delight  to  me  to  charm  your  lives.  But  am 
I  then  ungrateful  in  giving  myself  up  to  the  joy  of  loving, 
and  in  wishing  for  a  husband  to  protect  me  after  you?" 

"So  you  balance  accounts  with  your  father,  Ginevra !"  said 
the  old  man  in  ominous  tones. 

There  was  a  frightful  pause;  no  one  dared  to  speak. 
Finally,  Bartolomeo  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming  in  a 
heartrending  voice:  "Oh,  stay  with  us;  stay  with  your  old 
father!  I  could  not  bare  to  see  you  love  a  man.  Ginevra, 
you  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  your  liberty " 

"But,  my  dear  father,  consider;  we  shall  not  leave  you, 
we  shall  be  two  to  love  you;  you  will  know  the  man  to 
whose  care  you  will  bequeath  me.  You  will  be  doubly  loved 
by  me  and  by  him — by  him,  being  part  of  me,  and  by  me 
who  am  wholly  he." 

"Oh,  Ginevra,  Ginevra !"  cried  the  Corsican,  clenching  his 
fists,  "why  were  you  not  married  when  Napoleon  had  accus- 
tomed me  to  the  idea,  and  introduced  dukes  and  counts  as 
your  suitors." 

"They  only  loved  me  to  order,"  said  the  young  girl.  "Be- 
sides, I  did  not  wish  to  leave  you ;  and  they  would  have  taken 
me  away  with  them."' 

"You  do  not  wish  to  leave  us  alone,"  said  Piombo,  "but  if 
you  marry  you  isolate  us.  I  know  you,  my  child,  you  will 
love  us  no  more.  Elisa,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  who 
sat  motionless  and,  as  it  were,  stupefied ;  "we  no  longer  have 
a  daughter;  she  wants  to  be  married." 

The  old  man  sat  down,  after  raising  his  hands  in  the  air 
as  though  to  invoke  God ;  then  he  remained  bent,  crushed  by 
his  grief.  Ginevra  saw  her  father's  agitation,  and  the 
moderation  of  his  wrath  pierced  her  to  the  heart;  she  had 
expected  a  scene  and  furies;  she  had  not  steeled  her  soul 
against  his  gentleness. 

"My  dear  father,"  she  said  in  an  appealing  voice,  "no,  you 
shall  never  be  abandoned  by  your  Ginevra.  But  love  me  too 
a  little  for  myself.  If  only  you  knew  how  he  loves  me !  Ah, 
he  could  never  bear  to  cause  me  pain !" 
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comparisons  already!"  cried  Piombc  in  a  terrible 
No  he  went  on,  "I  cannot  endure  the  idea.  If 
he  were  to  love  you  as  you  deserve,  he  would  kill  me;  and 
If  he  were  not  to  love  you,  I  should  stab  him '" 

Piombo's  hands  were   trembling,   his   lips   trembled    his 
whole    fraxne   trembled,   and    his   eyes    flashed    hgh  nings 

S^rhT/^'"'r"J^  "^^^*  ^^'  S^''^^'  then  her^ye  fi 
flashed  fire,  and  the  daughter  was  worthy  of  the  father. 

wo.f  irV  ^^'h''*  ""^^  ''  ^°^thy  of  such  a  life?"  he 
went  on.  To  love  you  as  a  father  even— 1:1  it  not  to  live  in 
Paradise?   Who  then  could  be  worthy  to  be  your  husbrd  " 

worthy."  '"  ''"""'■     "^^'  '^  ^^°"^  I  ^^^1  ™y«««  ^- 

"He,"  echoed  Piorabo  mechanically.    "Who  '    He  ?" 
"The  man  I  love." 

"'??  ^\u°''»  ^""^  "^^^  ^°°"^h  ^^^^^^y  to  adore  you?" 

"evP^'^if  £^';'    7?  ^^''''™'  ^'"''"^  ^  '""'Se  of  impatience, 
even  if  he  did  not  love  me,  so  long  as  I  love  him—-" 

You  do  love  him  then?"  cried  Piombo.      Ginevra  eentlv 

bowed  her  head    "You  love  him  more  than  you  love  mfr  ^ 

Ihe  two  feelings  cannot  be  compared"  she  replied 

One  IS  stronger  than  the  other?"  said  Piombo 

X  es,  I  think  so,"  said  Ginevra. 

ih^'^'^A^fu  °°*  T"y  ^'"' •'"  "^'^  th«  Corsican  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  windows  rattle. 

''1  will  marry  him !"  replied  Ginevra  calmly 

^n^^nv-^""-^-"  '""^^  ?'  "'^*^"'  "'^^^  ^'"  this  quarrel  end? 
tianta  Virgtnm,  come  between  them !" 

The  Baron,  who  was  striding  up  and  down  the  room 
came  and  seated  himself.  An  icy  sternness  darkened  h^^ 
face;  he  looked  steadfastly  at  his  daughter,  and  said  in  a 
gentle  and  affectionate  voice,  "Nay,  Ginevr^-vou  wHl  not 
marry  him  Oh,  do  not  say  you  will,  this  evening  it  me 
believe  that  you  will  not.  Do  you  wish  to  see  your  father 
on  h^  knees  before  you,  and  his  white  hairs  humbled?  I 
will  beseech  you '' 

♦nZ°^r™  ^'T,^  ^!,  ""^^  accustomed  to  promise  and  not 
to  keep  ter  word,"  said  she;  "I  am  your  child." 
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"Slie  is  right,"  said  the  Baroness,  "we  come  into  the  world 

to  iiiiirrv."  „      -A   t^u 

"And  so  you  encourage  her  in  disobedience,  said  the 
Baron  to  his' wife,  who,  stricken  by  the  reproof,  froze  into  a 

statue. 

"It  is  not  disobedience  to  refuse  to  yield  to  an  unjust  com- 
mand," replied  Ginevra.  , 

"It  cannot  1)0  unjust  when  it  emanfttes  from  your  father  a 
lips,  my  child.  Why  do  you  rise  in  judgment  on  me?  Ifl 
not  tho"^  repugnance  \  feel  a  counsel  from  on  High?  I  am 
perhaps  saving  you  from  some  misfortune." 

"The  misfortune  would  be  that  he  should  not  love  me." 

"Always  he !" 

"Yos,  ^ilwavs,"  she  said.  "He  is  my  life,  my  ]oy,  my 
thought.  Even  if  I  obeyed  you,  he  would  be  always  in  my 
heart.  If  you  forbid  me  to  marry  him,  will  it  not  make  me 
hate  you?" 

"You  love  us  no  longer!"  cried  Piombo. 

"Oh !"  said  Ginevra,  shaking  her  head. 

"Well,  then,  forget  him.  Be  faithful  to  us.  After  us 
.     .     .     you  understand     ..." 

"Father,  would  you  make  me  wish  that  you  were  dead? 

cried  Ginevra.  . 

"I  shall  outlive  you;  children  who  do  not  honor  their 
parents  die  early,"  cried  her  father  at  the  utmost  pitch  of 

exasperation.  .    •       i  » 

"All  the  more  reason  for  marrying  soon  an.  being  happy. 

This  coolness,  this  force  of  argument,  brought  Piombo'a 
agitation  to  a  crisis;  the  blood  rushed  violently  to  his  head, 
his  face  turned  purple.  Ginevra  shuddered;  she  flew  like  a 
bird  on  to  her  father's  knees,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
stroked  his  hair,  and  exclaimed,  quite  overcome : 

"t)h,  yes,  let  me  die  first !  I  could  not  survive  you,  my 
dear,  kind  father." 

"Oh,  my  Ginevra,  my  foolish  Ginevretta!  answered 
Piombo,  whose  rage  melted  under  this  caress  as  an  icicle 
melts  in  the  Bunshine. 
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"It  was  time  you  should  put  an  end  to  the  matter,"  said 
the  Baroness  in  a  broken  voice. 

"Poor  mother !" 

"Ah,  Ginevretta,  mia  Ginevra  bella !" 

And  the  father  played  with  his  daughter  as  if  she  were 
a  child  of  six;  ho  amused  himself  with  imdoing  the  waving 
tresses  of  her  hair  and  dancing  her  on  his  knee;  thore  was 
«  dotage  in  his  demonstrations  of  tenderness.  Presently  his 
daughter  scolded  him  as  she  kissed  him,  and  tried,  half  in 
jest,  to  get  leave  to  bring  Louis  to  the  house;  but,  jesting 
too,  her  father  refused.  She  sulked,  and  roeoverod  herself, 
and  sulked  again ;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  impressed  on  her  father  the  ideas  of 
her  love  for  I^ouis  and  of  a  marriage  ere  long. 

Next  day  she  said  no  more  about  it ;  she  \vent  later  to  the 
studio  and  returned  early ;  she  was  more  affectionate  to  her 
father  than  she  had  ever  been,  and  showed  herself  grateful, 
as  if  to  thank  him  for  the  consent  to  her  marriage  he  seemed 
to  give  by  silence.  In  the  evening  she  played  and  sang  for  a 
long  time,  and  exclaimed  now  and  then,  "This  nocturne  re- 
quires a  man's  voice !"  She  was  an  Italian,  and  that  says 
everything. 

A  week  later  her  mother  beckoned  her;  Ginevra  went,  and 
then  in  her  ear  she  whispered,  "I  have  persuafled  your  father 
to  receive  him." 

"Oh,  mother!  you  make  me  very  happy." 
So  that  afternoon,  Ginevra  had  the  joy  of  coming  home 
to  her  father's  house  leaning  on  Louis'  arm.  The  poor  of- 
ficer came  out  of  his  hiding-place  for  the  second  time. 
Ginevra's  active  intervention  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Feltre, 
then  Minister  of  War,  had  been  crowned  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Louis  had  just  been  reinstated  as  an  officer  on  the  re- 
serve list.  This  was  a  very  long  step  towards  a  prosperous 
future. 

Informed  by  Ginevra  of  all  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  in  the  Baron,  the  young  officer  dared  not  confess  his 
dread  of  failing  to  please  him.    This  man,  so  brave  in  ad- 
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versity,  so  bold  on  the  field  of  battle,  quaked  as  he  thought 
of  entering  the  Piombos'  drawing-room.  Ginevra  felt  him 
tremble,  and  thig  emotion,  of  which  their  happiness  was  the 
first  cause,  was  to  her  a  fresh  proof  of  his  love. 

"How  pale  you  are !"  said  she,  as  they  reached  the  gate  of 
the  hotel. 

"Oh,  Ginevra !    If  my  life  alone  were  at  stake " 

Though  Bartolomeo  had  been  informed  by  his  wife  of  this 
official  introduction  of  his  daughter's  lover,  he  did  not  rise 
to  meet  him,  but  remained  in  the  armchair  he  usually  occu- 
pied, and  the  severity  of  his  countenance  was  icy. 

"Father,"  said  Ginevra,  "I  have  brought  you  a  gentleman 
whom  you  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  see.  Monsieur  Louis, 
a  soldier  who  fought  quite  close  to  the  Emperor  at  Mont- 
Saint-Jean " 

The  Baron  rose,  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Louis,  and  said 
in  a  sardonic  tone: 

"Monsieur  wears  no  orders?" 

"I  no  longer  wear  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  replied  Louis 
bashfully,  and  he  humbly  remained  standing. 

Ginevra,  hurt  by  her  father's  rudeness,  brought  forward 
a  chair.  The  officer's  reply  satisfied  the  old  Republican. 
Madame  Piombo,  seeing  that  her  husband's  brows  were  re- 
covering their  natural  shape,  said,  to  revive  the  conversation, 
"Monsieur  is  wonderfully  like  Xina  Porta.  Do  not  you  think 
that  he  has  quite  the  face  of  a  Porta?" 

"Nothing  can  be  more  natural,"  replied  the  young  man, 
on  whom  Piombo's  flaming  eyes  were  fixed.  "Nina  was  my 
sister." 

"You  are  Luigi  Porta?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"Yes." 

Bartolomeo  di  Piombo  rose,  tottered,  was  obliged  to  lean 
on  a  chair,  and  looked  at  his  wife.  Elisa  Piombo  came  up  to 
him;  then  the  two  old  folks  silently  left  the  room,  arm  in 
arm,  with  a  look  of  horror  at  their  daughter.  Luigi  Porta, 
quite  bewildered,  gazed  at  Ginevra,  who  turned  as  white  as 
a  marble  8ta*^ue,  and  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
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door  where  her  father  and  mother  had  disappeared.  There 
was  something  so  solemn  in  her  silence  and  their  retreat  that 
for  the  first  time  m  his  life  perhaps^,  a  feeling  of  fear' came 
over  him.  She  cl,  sped  her  hands  tightly  together,  and  said 
in  a  voice  so  choked  that  it  would  have  been  inaudible  to  any 
one  but  a  lover,  "How  much  woe  in  one  word !" 

"In  the  name  of  our  love,  what  have  I  said?"  asked  Luiri 
Porta.  * 

"My  father  has  never  told  me  our  deplorable  history,"  she 
replied.  "And  when  we  left  Corsica  I  was  too  young  to  know 
anything  about  it.''  ^      ^ 

''Is  it  a  Vendetta  ?"  asked  Luigi,  trembling. 
1.  IT^M,   ?^  questioning  my  mother  I  learned  that  the  Porta 
had  killed  my  brothers  and  burned  down  our  house      My 
father  then  massacred  all  your  familv.    How  did  you  survive 
you  whom  he  thought  he  had  tied  to  the  posts  of  a  bed  be-' 
fore  setting  fire  to  the  house?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Luigi.  "When  I  was  six  I  was 
taken  to  Genoa,  to  an  old  man  named  Colonna.  No  account 
of  my  family  was  ever  given  to  me;  I  only  knew  that  I  was 
an  orphan,  and  penniless.  Colonna  was  like  a  father  to  me- 
I  bore  his  name  till  I  entered  the  army;  then,  as  I  needed 
papers  to  prove  my  identity,  old  Colonna  told  me  that,  help- 
less as  I  was,  and  hardly  more  than  a  child,  I  had  enemies. 
He  made  me  promise  to  take  the  name  of  Luigi  only  to 
evade  them." 

"Fly,  fly,  Luigi,"  cried  Ginevra.  "Yet,  sta  ;  I  must  go 
with  you.  So  long  as  you  are  in  my  father's  house  you  are 
safe.  As  soon  as  you  quit  it,  take  care  of  yourself  You 
will  go  from  one  danger  to  another.  My  father  has  two 
Corsicans  in  his  service,  and  if  he  does  not  threaten  your 
life  they  will."  "^ 

"Ginevra,"  he  said,  "and  must  this  hatred  exist  between 
us? 

She  smiled  sadly  and  bowed  her  head.     But  she  soon 
raised  it  again  with  a  sort  of  pride,  and  said,  "Oh   Luigi 
our  feelings  must  be  very  pure  and  true  that  I  should  have 
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the  fstrenptfi  to  wiilk  in  tlio  path  I  am  onterinp;  on.  But 
it  is  for  flic  salvi-  of  liappincsf  which  will  last  as  long  as  life, 
is  it  not?" 

Luifri  answered  only  with  a  smile,  and  pressed  her  hand. 
The  girl  understood  that  only  a  great  love  could  at  snch 
a  moment  scorn  mere  protestations.  This  calm  and  con- 
scientioiis  expression  of  Luigi's  feelings  seemed  to  speak  for 
their  sirengtii  and  ])ermanence.  The  fate  of  the  couple  was 
thus  sealed,  (iinevra  foresaw  many  painful  contests  to  be 
fought  out,  hut  the  idea  of  deserting  Louis— an  idea  which 
had  perhaps  floated  before  her  mind — at  once  vanished.  His, 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  she  suddenly  dragged  him  away  and 
out  of  the  house  with  a  sort  of  violence,  and  did  not  quit 
him  till  they  reached  the  hou.se  where  Servin  had  taken  a 
humble  lodging  for  him. 

When  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  she  had  assumed 
the  serenity  which  conies  of  a  strong  resolve.  Xo  chan^^e  of 
manner  revealed  any  uneasiness.  She  found  her  parents 
ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  she  looked  at  them  with 
eyes  devoid  of  defiance,  and  full  of  sweetness.  She  saw  that 
her  old  mother  had  l)een  weeping:  at  the  sight  of  her  red 
eyelids  for  a  moment  her  heart  failed  her,  but  she  hid  her 
emotion.  Piombo  seemed  to  be  a  prey  to  anguish  too  keen, 
too  concentrated  to  be  shown  by  ordinary  means  of  expres- 
sion. The  servants  waited  on  a  meal  which  no  one  ate.  A 
horror  of  food  is  one  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  a  great 
crisis  of  the  soul.  .Ml  three  rose  without  any  one  of  them 
having  spoken  a  word.  When  Ginevra  was  seated  in  the 
great,  solemn  drawing-room,  between  her  father  and  mother, 
Piombo  tried  to  speak,  but  he  found  no  voice;  he  tried  to 
walk  about,  but  found  no  strength;  he  sat  down  again  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"Pietro,"  said  he  to  the  servant  at  last,  "light  the  fire,  I 
am  cold." 

Ginevra  was  shocked,  and  looked  anxiously  at  her  father. 
The  struggle  he  was  going  through  must  be  frightful;  his 
face  looked  quite  changed.    Ginevra  knew  the  extent  of  the 
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danger  that  threatened  her,  but  she  did  not  tremble;  while 
the  glances  that  Bartolonieo  cast  at  his  daughter  seemed  to 
proclaim  that  he  was  at  this  moment  in  fear  of  the  cluiracl>  r 
whose  violence  was  his  own  work.  Betwwn  these  two  every- 
thmg  must  be  in  excess.  And  the  certainty  of  the  possible 
change  of  feeling  between  the  father  and  daughter  fiJled  the 
Baroness  face  with  an  expression  of  terror. 

"Ginevra,   you   love   the   enemy   of   your    family,"    said 
Piombo  at  last,  not  daring  to  look  at  his  daughter 
"That  is  true,"  she  replied. 

"You  must  choose  between  him  and  us.  Our  Vendetta  is 
part  of  ourselves.  If  you  do  not  espouse  my  cause,  you  are 
not  of  my  family." 

"My  choice  is  made,"  said  Ginevra,  in  a  steadv  voice. 
His  daughter's  calmness  misled  Bartolomeo. 
"Oh,  my  dear  daughter!"  cried  the  old  man,  whose  eye- 
lids were  moist  with  tears,  the  first,  the  only  tears  he  ever 
fihed  in  his  life. 

"I  shall  be  his  wife,"  she  said  abruptly. 
Bartolomeo  could  not  see  for  a  moment ;  but  he  recovered 
himself  and  replied,  "This  marriage  shall  never  be  so  long 
as  I  live.    I  will  never  consent."    Ginevra  kept  silence.  "But 
do  you  understand,-'  the  Baron  went  on,  "that  Luigi  is  the 
son  of  the  man  who  killed  your  brothers  ?" 

"He  was  six  years  old  when  the  crime  was  committed; 
he  must  be  innocent  of  it,"  she  answered. 
"A  Porta !"  cried  Bartolomeo. 

"But  how  could  I  share  this  hatred  ?"  said  the  girl  eagerly 
"Did  you  bring  me  up  in  the  belief  that  a  Porta  was  a 
monster?  Could  I  imagine  that  even  one  was  left  of  those 
you  had  killed?  Is  it  not  in  nature  that  you  should  make 
your  Vendetta  give  way  to  my  feeling?" 

"A  Porta!"  repeated  Piombo.  "If  his  father  had  found 
you  then  m  your  bed,  you  would  not  be  alive  now.  He  would 
have  dealt  you  a  hundred  deaths." 

"Possibly,"  she  said.  "But  his  son  has  given  me  more 
than  life.    To  see  Luigi  is  a  happiness  without  which  I  can- 
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not  live.  Luigi  has  revealed  to  me  the  world  of  feeling.  I 
have,  perhaps,  seen  even  handsomer  faces  than  his,  but  none 
ever  charmed  me  so  much,  I  have,  perhaps,  heard  voices — 
no,  no,  never  one  so  musical !  Luigi  loves  me.  He  shall  be 
my  husband." 

"Never!"  said  Piombo.  "Ginevra,  I  would  sooner  see 
you  in  your  cotfin !" 

The  old  men  rose,  and  paced  the  room  with  hurried  strides, 
uttering  fierce  words,  with  pauses  between  that  betrayed  all 
his  indignation. 

"You  think,  perhaps,  that  you  can  bend  my  will?  Unde- 
ceive yourself.  I  will  not  have  a  Porta  for  my  son-in-law. 
That  is  my  decision.  Never  speak  of  the  matter  again.  I 
am  Bartolomeo  di  Piombo,  do  you  hear,  Ginevra?" 

"Do  you  attach  any  mysterious  meaning  to  the  words?" 
she  coldly  asked. 

"They  mean  that  I  have  a  dagger,  and  that  I  do  not  fear 
the  justice  of  men.  We  Corsicans  settle  such  matters  with 
God." 

"Well,"  said  the  girl,  "I  am  Ginevra  di  Piombo,  and  I  de- 
clare that  in  six  months  I  will  be  Luigi  Porta's  wife. — You 
are  a  tyrant,  father,"  she  added,  t.fter  an  ominous  pause. 

Bartolomeo  clenched  his  fists,  and  struck  the  marble 
chimney  shelf. 

"Ah !  we  are  in  Paris !"  he  muttered. 
He  said  no  more,  but  folded  his  arms  and  bowed  his  head 
on  his  breast ;  nor  did  he  say  another  word  the  whole  evening. 
Haying  asserted  her  will,  the  girl  affected  the  most  complete 
indifference;  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  sang,  played  the 
most  charming  music,  with  a  grace  and  feeling  that  pro- 
claimed her  perfect  freedom  of  mind,  triumphing  over  her 
father,  whose  brow  showed  no  relenting.  The  old  man  deeply 
felt  this  tacit  insult,  and  at  that  moment  gathered  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  education  he  had  given  his  daughter.  Respect 
is  a  barrier  which  protects  the  parents  and  the  children  alike, 
sparing  those  much  sorrow,  and  these  remorse. 
The  next  day,  as  Ginevra  was  going  out  at  the  hour  when 
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•he  ugually  went  to  the  Btudio.  she  found  the  door  of  th« 
hou«e  c  o«ed  upon  her;  but  she  soon  devised  means  frinfo,^ 
mg  Luigi  Porta  of  her  father's  severity     A  »„;! 
who  could  not  read,  carri^it;  ZZ^  oL?  'KTri?' 

r.ts  eoS.'^  '''  '''''  *^«*  ^-"^  l-^'P'^  0^  twentyTn 

The  father  and  daughter  rarely  spoke  to  each  other    Rnfh 

suffer^'h  '"°'"-5'  '''''''  h-rtB  an^lemenrof  hntmi-^  y 
suffered,  but  m  pr.de  and  silenw.  Knowing  well  how  strong 
were  the  bonds  of  love  that  tied  them  to'eaeh  other     he? 

wLt  LTloT'  *'^'"  "^""'^"-  »'"*  -thout  sucL  s'  *  N^ 
tofJT  V'''  "'"f'  ««  '^  had  boon  wont,  to  give  lieht 
to  Bartolomeo's  severe  features  when  he  gazed  at  his  Oinevra 

leaked  aTh^e'^trr'"    ""'^^u  '"  »^-  -P---  when  she' 
looKea  at  her  father.    Reproach  sat  on  her  innocent  hmw- 

she  gave  herself  up,  indeed,  to  thoughts  of  hapZe«rbut 
remorse  sometimes  dimmed  her  eves  It  wfl«  n^I  fnli  7 
difficult  to  divine  that  .he  wouirn^eveJ^:;aTn\'e"or'a 
felicity  which  made  her  parents  unhappy.  In  Bnrtolomeo 
as  m  his  daughter  all  the  irresolution  arising ^"^3; 
native  goodness  of  heart  was  doomed  to  shipwreck  o^  he  r 
fierce  pride  and  the  revengeful  spirit  peculiar  to  Corsican 
They  encouraged  each  other  in  their  wrath,  and  shut  S 

S^uld^jifeld'"'""-  ^"'"P«'  *-'  -^^  ^--^  *hat  ?he  ottr 
On  Ginevra's  birthday,  her  mother,  heart-broken  at  this 
disunion,  which  was  assuming  a  serious  aspect  planned  to 
reconcile  the  father  and  daughter  bv  an  apped  to'^he  memo 
nes  of  his  anniversary.  They  were  all  ihZ  JSinTinZ'- 
tolomeos  room.    Ginevra  gxiessed  her  „,other's  pur^i  from 

thfs  W  r  ^'"**'"  ^°  ^''  '^^^"'  ""^'  ^he  smile'dTdTy.  a" 
this  instant  a  servant  announced  two  lawvers,  accompanied 

stared  at  the  men,  whose  cold,  set  faces  were  in  themselves  an 
insult  to  souls  so  fevered  as  those  of  the  three  princll  ali^ 
m  this  scene.    The  old  man  turned  uneasily  to  his  daughte" 
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and  saw  on  her  iace  a  smile  of  triumph  which  led  him  to 
suspect  some  catastrophe;  but  ho  affected,  as  savages  do,  to 
preserve  a  deceitful  rigidity,  while  he  looked  at  the  two  law- 
yers with  a  sort  of  apathetic  curiosity.  At  a  gesture  of  in- 
vitation from  the  old  man  the  visitors  took  seats. 

"^Monsieur  is  no  doubt  Baron  di  Piombo?"  said  the  elder 
of  the  two  lawyers. 

Bartolomeo  bowed.  The  lawyer  gave  his  head  a  little  jerk, 
looked  at  Ginevra  with  tbe  sly  expression  of  a  bailiff  nabbing 
a  debtor;  then  he  took  out  his  snuff-box,  opened  it,  and, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  absorbed  it  in  little  sniffs  while  con- 
sidering the  opening  words  of  his  discourse;  and  while  pro- 
nouncing them  he  made  constant  pauses,  an  oratorical  effect 
which  a  dash  in  printing  represents  very  imperfectly. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "I  am  Monsieur  Roguin,  notary  to 
mademoiselle,  your  daughter,  and  we  are  here— my  colleague 
and  I — ^to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and — to 
put  an  end  to  the  divisions  which — as  it  would  seem — have 
arisen— between  you  and  mademoiselle,  your  daughter— on 
the  question — oif— her — marriage  with  Monsieur  Luigi 
Porta."  This  speech,  made  in  a  pedantic  style,  seemed,  no 
doubt,  to  Monsieur  Koguin  much  too  fine  to  be  understood 
all  in  a  moment,  and  he  stopped,  while  looking  at  Bartolomeo 
with  an  expression  peculiar  to  men  of  business,  and  which  is 
half-way  between  servility  and  familiarity.  Lawyers  are  so 
much  used  to  feign  interest  in  the  persons  to  whom  they 
speak  that  their  features  at  last  assume  a  grimace  which  they 
can  put  on  and  off  with  their  official  pallium.  This  cari- 
cature of  friendliness,  so  mechanical  as  to  be  easily  detected, 
irritated  Bartolomeo  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  took  all  his  self- 
control  not  to  throw  Monsieur  Roguin  out  of  the  window; 
a  look  of  fury  emphasized  his  wrinkles,  and  on  seeing  this 
the  notary  said  to  himself:  "I  am  making  an  effect." 

"But,"  he  went  on  in  a  honeyed  voice,  "Monsieur  le  Baron, 
on  such  occasions  as  these,  our  intervention  must  always,  at 
first,  be  essentially  conciliatory. — Have  the  kindness  to  listen 
to  me. — It  is  in  evidence  that  Mademoiselle  Ginevra  Piombo 
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-has  to-day-attained  the  age  at  which,  after  a  'resuectful 
summons,  she  may  proceed  to  the  solemnization  ofTerma^ 

sent.    Now-,t  18  customarj'  in  families-which  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain  consideration-which   mo.e   in   society-and^  presem 
heir  dign,ty_people,  in  short,  to  whom  it  is  import^antn^ 
to  let  the  pub  he  into  the  secret  of  their  differoncos-and  who 
al«,  do  not  wish  to  do  themselves  an  injury  bv  blightinrr^he 

th  mLv'''  "'  '  -^""°^  '"^''"'^  «"^  ^'^^f-  thaf  do  ng 
themselves  an  injury.  It  is  the  custom,  I  was  saving_in 
such  highly  respectable  families-not  to  allow  the  serving  of 
such  a  summon^which  must  be-which  always  is  a  reford 

eteur  a?«  'T'?*J'^^  ''"'''  ''  '''''■  ^'^'^^  -«",  mon- 

sieur, as  a  young  lady  has  recourse  to  a  'respectful  summons' 
she  proclaims  a  determination  so  obstinatel-that  her  fXr 

-and  her  mother »  he  added,  turning  to  the  Baroness 

^an  have  no  further  hope  of  seeing  her  folk,w  their  advi^!!: 
Hence  the  parental  prohibition  being  nuUified-in  the  first 
place  by    his  fact-and  also  by  the  decision  of  the  Yaw-U 

L  S'  v'  'Sf .*^V,  "  ^^^  ^''^''^  ^^*"  «"«"y  remonstrat- 
ing with  his  child,  allows  her  the  liberty " 

for^twAT  ^""^u   P/"'"^'  perceiving  that  he  might  talk  on 
for  two  hours  without  extracting  an  answer;  and  he  also  felt 
a  peculiar  agitation  as  he  looked  at  the  man  he  was    ry^ 
to  convince.    An  extraordinary  change  had  come  over  Ba^ 
tolomeo  8  countenance.     All  its  lines  wore  set,  giving  him 
an  expression  of  indescribable  cruelty,  and  he  gla-^d  at  the 
lawyer  like  a  tiger.     The  Baroness^at  mute  lind  passive 
Ginevra,  calm  and  resolute,  was  waiting;  she  knew  that  the 
notary  s  voice  was  stronger  than  hers,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
made  up  her  mmd  to  keep  silence.     At  the  moment  when 
Boguin  ceased  speaking,  the  scene  was  so  terrible  that  the 
witnesses,  as  strangers,  trembled;  never,  perhaps,  had  such 
a  silence  weighed  on  them.     The  lawyers  looked  at  each 
^ndow        '°  ^«°«"lt^tio°'  then  they  rose  and  went  to  the 

"Did  you  ever  come  across  clients  made  to  this  pattern?" 
asked  Roguin  of  his  colleague. 
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"There  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him,"  said  the  younger 
man.  "In  your  place  I  should  read  the  summons  and  noth- 
ing more.  The  old  man  is  no  joke;  he  is  choleric,  and  you 
will  gain  nothing  by  trying  to  discuss  matters  with  him." 

Monsieur  Roguin  therefore  read  aloud  from  a  sheet  of 
stamped  paper  a  summons  ready  drawn  up,  and  coldly  asked 
Bartolomeo  what  his  reply  was. 

"Are  there  laws  in  France  then  that  upset  a  father's  au- 
thority?" asked  the  Corsican. 

"Monsieur "  said  Roguin,  smoothly. 

"That  snatch  a  child  from  her  father  ?" 

"Monsieur " 

"That  rob  an  old  man  of  his  last  consolation?" 

"Monsieur,  your  daughter  belongs  to  you  only  80 
long " 

"That  kill  her?" 

"Monsieur,  allow  me." 

There  is  nothing  more  hideous  than  the  cold-blooded  and 
close  reasoning  of  a  lawyer  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  of 
passion  as  they  are  usually  mixed  up  with.  The  faces  which 
Piombo  saw  seemed  to  him  to  have  escaped  from  Hell;  his 
cold  and  concentrated  rage  knew  no  bounds  at  the  moment 
when  his  little  opponent's  calm  and  almost  piping  voice 
uttered  that  fatal,  "Allow  me."  He  sprang  at  a  long  dagger 
which  hung  from  a  nail  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  rushed 
at  his  daughter.  The  younger  of  the  two  lawyers  and  one  of 
the  witnesses  threw  themselves  between  him  and  Ginevra; 
but  Bartolomeo  brutally  knocked  them  over,  showing  them 
a  face  of  fire  and  glowing  eyes  which  seemed  more  terrible 
than  the  flash  of  the  dagger.  When  Ginevra  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  her  father,  she  looked  at  him  steadily  with 
a  glance  of  triumph,  went  slowly  towards  him,  and  knelt 
down. 

"No,  no!  I  cannot!"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  away  the 
weapon  with  such  force  that  it  stuck  fast  in  the  wainscot. 

"Mercy,  then,  mercy !"  said  she.  "You  hesitate  to  kill  me, 
but  you  refuse  me  life.    Oh,  father,  I  never  loved  you  so  well 
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—but  give  me  Luigi.    I  ask  your  consent  on  my  knees-  a 

in JilfJi^'^'S*  excitement  that  choked  her  prevented  her  say- 
ZwT!^  fe  found  no  voice;  her  convulsive  eflForts  plainly 
showed  that  she  was  between  life  and  death.  BartlmeJ 
roughly  pushed  her  away.  «rioioraeo 

PiZ^"  ^j  '1^'  "*^!  ""'^^  ^^  ^"^^  Porta  cannot  be  a 
Pombo.    I  no  longer  have  a  daughter!    I  cannot  bring  my- 

Mv  GineT  V'  Y  ^  f ''■''''  "P-  Y^"  have  now  no  fltZ. 
fni  r  ,  ;T^.^  '\*'""'*^  *h^°-"  h<>  exclaimed  in  a  deep 
hPwf f  '  If ''^  '*  ^^'  heart.-"Go,  I  say,  wretched  girl  » 
he  went  on  after  a  moment's  silence.  "Go,  and  never  i;t 
me  see  you  again."  ^ 

offheW '''''''  ^"^  *^'  '™'  '°^  ^'^  ^"^°^^  ^^^  h«^  o^* 

whprp''lt'"ffl""*  ^'°?T'  f  '*'"  '^^"^  ^°to  th«  humble  room 
Tut  out  love/'""'  ""'  ^'^^'^'  "'"^  ^^^^^'  "«  have  no  fortune 

;;We  are  richer  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  he  replied. 

My  father  and  mother  have  cast  me  out,"  said  she  with 

deep  melancholy.  '" 

"I  will  love  you  for  them." 

h.?,nwr  h«/eiy  happy?"  she  cried,  with  a  gaiety  that 
had  something  terrible  in  it. 

nt''fhZ  ^^'l  n  h^.a^T'"*^'  *''"'P'"S  her  to  his  heart. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Ginevra  had  quitted 
her  father's  house,  she  went  to  beg  Madame  Servin  to  Jrant 
her  protection  and  shelter  till  the  time,  fixed  by  law  when 
she  could  be  married  to  Luigi.  There  began  her  apprend^ 
thllV'^^^'r^^'^  *he  world  strews  in  th^e^way^f 
those  who  do  not  obey  its  rules.  Madame  Servin,  who  was 
greatly  distressed  at  the  injury  that  Ginevra's  adventure  hTd 

fnTJ  w-r"*'"'  '''"r^  ;he  fugitive  coldly,  and  explained 
to  her  with  circumspect  politeness  that  she  was  not  to  count 
on  her  support.  Too  proud  to  insist,  but  amazed  at  Th 
selfishness,  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed,  the  young  Cor 
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sican  went  to  lodge  in  a  furnished  house  as  near  as  possible 
to  Luigi's.  The  son  of  the  Portas  spent  all  his  days  at  the 
feet  of  his  beloved ;  his  youthful  love,  and  the  purity  of  his 
mind,  dispersed  the  clouds  which  her  father's  reprobation 
had  settled  on  the  banished  daughter's  brow;  and  he  painted 
the  future  as  so  fair  that  she  ended  by  smiling,  though  she 
could  not  forpet  her  parents'  severity. 

One  i)ioriiin<r  the  maid  of  the  house  brought  up  to  her 
sovoral  tniiik.s  containing  dress-stuffs,  linen,  and  a  quantity 
of  things  needful  for  a  young  woman  settling  for  the  first 
time.  In  this  she  recognized  the  foreseeing  kindness  of  a 
mother ;  for  as  she  examined  these  gifts,  she  found  a  purse 
into  which  the  Baroness  had  put  some  money  belonging  to 
Ginevra,  adding  all  her  own  savings.  With  the  money  was 
a  letter,  in  which  she  implored  her  daughter  to  give  up  her 
fatal  purpose  of  marrying,  if  there  were  yet  time.  She  had 
been  obliged,  she  said,  to  take  unheard-of  precautions  to  get 
this  small  assistance  conveyed  to  Ginevra;  she  begged  her  not 
to  accuse  her  of  hardness  if  henceforth  she  left  her  neglected; 
she  feared  she  could  do  no  more  for  her;  she  blessed  her, 
hoped  she  might  find  happiness  in  this  fatal  marriage  if  she 
persisted,  and  assured  her  that  her  one  thought  was  of  her 
beloved  daughter.  At  this  point  tears  had  blotted  out  many 
words  of  the  letter. 

"Oh.  mother!"  cried  Ginevra,  quite  overcome. 

Siie  felt  a  longing  to  throw  herself  at  her  mother's  feet, 
to  see  her,  to  breathe  the  blessed  air  of  home ;  she  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  off  when  Luigi  came  in.  8he  looked  at  him, 
and  filial  affection  vanis'ied,  her  tears  were  dried,  she  could 
no^  find  it  in  her  to  leave  the  unhappy  and  loving  youth.    To 

be  the  sole  hope  of  a  noble  soul,  to  love  and  to  desert  i- 

such  a  sacrifice  is  treason  of  which  no  young  heart  is  capable. 
Ginevra  had  the  generosity  to  bury  her  grief  at  the  bottom  of 
her  soul. 

At  last  the  day  of  their  wedding  came.  Ginevra  found  no 
one  near  her.  Luigi  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  she 
was  dressing  to  go  in  search  of  the  necessary  witnesses  to 
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their  marriage  act.     These  were  very  good  people.     One  of 
them,  an  old  quartermaster  of  hussars,  had,  when  in  the 
army   found  himself  under  such  obligations  to  Luigi  as  an 
honest  man  nevor  forgets;  he  had  became  a  job-master,  and 
had  several  hackney  carriages.     The  other,  a  builder,  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  where  the  young  couple  were  to 
lodge.     Each  of  these  brought  a  friend,  and  all  four  came 
with  Luigi  to  fetch  the  bride.     Unaccustomed  as  they  were 
to  social  grimacing,  seeing  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  ser- 
vice they  were  doing  to  Luigi,  these  men  were  decently  but 
quite  plainly  dressed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  proclaim  the 
gay  escort  of  a  wedding.    Ginevra  herself  was  very  simply  clad 
to  be  m  keeping  with  her  fortune;  but,  nevertheless,  there' 
was  something  so  noble  and  impressive  in  her  beauty  that 

Jolt  l^l  f  v-^''  ^^'  '^""'^^  ^''^  ''^  *he  lips  of  the  good 
fW  r  .  been  prepared  to  pay  her  some  compliment; 
they  bowed  respectfully,  and  she  bowed  in  return;  they 
looked  at  her  in  silence,  and  could  only  admire  her.  Joy  can 
only  express  itself  among  equals.  So,  as  fate  would  have  it 
all  was  gloomy  and  serious  around  the  lovers;  there  was 
nothing  to  reflect  their  happiness. 

The  church  and  the  mairie  were  not  far  away.     The  two 
Corsicans,  followed  by  the  four  witnesses  required  by  law 
decided  to  go  on  foot,  with  a  simplicity  which  robbed  this 
^at  event  of  social  life  of  all  parade.     In  the  courtyard 
of  the  mairie  they  found  a  crowd  of  carriages,  which  an- 
nounced a  numerous  party  within.     They  went  upstairs  and 
entered  a  arge  room,  where  the  couples  who  were  to  be  made 
nappy  on  this  particular  day  were  awaiting  the  Maire  of  that 
quarter  of  Pans  with  considerable  impatience.     Ginevra  sat 
down  by  Luigi  on  the  end  of  a  long  bench,  and  their  witnesses 
remained  standing  for  lack  of  seats.    Two  brides,  pompously 
arrayed  in  white,  loaded  with  ribbons  and  lace  and  pearls 
and  crowned  with  bunches  of  orange-blossom  of  which  the 
sheeny  buds  quivered  under  their  veils,  were  surrounded  by 
their  families  and  accompanied  by  their  mothers,  to  whom 
they  turned  with  looks  at  once  timid  and  satisfied-  every  eye 
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reflected  their  happiness,  and  every  face  seemed  to  exhale 
benedictions.  Fathers,  witnesses,  brothers,  and  sisters  were 
coming  and  going  like  a  swarm  of  insects  playing  in  a  sun- 
beam which  soon  must  vanish.  Every  one  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  preciousness  of  this  brief  hour  in  life  when  the 
heart  stands  poised  between  two  hopes — the  wishes  of  the 
past,  the  promise  of  the  future. 

At  this  sight  Ginevra  felt  her  heart  swell,  and  she  pressed 
Luigi's  arm.  He  gave  her  a  look,  and  a  tear  rose  to  the 
young  man's  eye:  he  never  saw  more  clearly  than  at  that 
moment  all  that  his  Ginevra  had  sacrificed  for  him.  That 
rare  tear  made  the  young  girl  forget  the  forlorn  position  in 
which  she  stood.  Love  poured  treasures  of  light  between 
the  lovers,  who  from  that  moment  saw  no^  \mg  but  each  other 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion. 

Their  witnesses,  indifferent  to  the  ceremonial,  were  quietly 
discussing  business  matters. 

"Oats  are  very  dear,"  said  tb;^  quartf-'iiuatstcr  to  the  mason. 

"They  have  not  yet  gone  'up  so  hi^h  as  plaster  in  propor- 
tion," said  the  builder.  And  they  walked  round  the  large 
room. 

"What  a  lot  of  time  we  are  losing  here!"  exclaimed  the 
mason,  putting  a  huge  silver  watch  back  into  his  pocket. 

Luigi  and  Ginevra,  clinging  to  each  other,  seemed  to  be 
but  one  person.  A  poet  would  certainly  have  admired  these 
two  heads,  full  of  the  same  feeling,  alike  in  coloring,  melan- 
choly and  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  two  buzzing  wedding- 
parties,  of  four  excited  families  sparkling  with  diamonds  and 
flowers,  and  full  of  gaiety  which  seemed  a  mere  effervescence. 
All  the  joys  of  which  these  loud  and  gorgeous  groups  made  a 
display,  Luigi  and  Ginevra  kept  buried  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  On  one  side  was  the  coarse  clamor  of  pleasure ;  on  the 
other  the  delicate  silence  of  happy  souls :  earth  and  heaven. 

But  Ginevra  trembled,  and  could  not  altogether  shake  off 
her  woman's  weakness.  Superstitious,  as  Italians  are,  she 
regarded  this  contrast  as  an  omen,  and  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  she  harbored  a  feeling  of  dread,  as  unconquerable  as 
her  love  itself. 
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^u^l^Tl?  an  official  in  livery  threw  open  the  double  doorg; 
nlence  fell,  and  his  voice  sounded  like  a  yelp  as  he  called 
out  the  names  of  Monsieur  Luigi  Porta  and^MademoTselle 
Gmevra  Piombo.     This  incident  caused  the  pair  some  Tm! 
barrassment     The  celebrity  of  the  name  of  PiLbo  attracted 
attention;  the  spectators  looked  about  them  for  a  wedding- 
party  which  must  surely  be  a  splendid  one.    Ginevra  rose- 
her  eyes,  thunderous  with  pride,  subdued  the  crowd,  she  took 
Luigis  arm,  and  went  forward  with  a  firm  step,  followed 
by  the  witnesses     A  murmur  of  astonishment  which  rapidly 
grew  louder,  and  whispering  on  all  sides,  reminded  Ginevra 
that  the  world  was  calling  her  to  accouK  for  her  parenTs* 

"^Z""-:  .^'IJ^^J"'':'  ^"'^^  «^*^™^d  to  be  pursuing  her. 

•Wait  for  the  families  of  the  bride  and  bridegrw)m  "  said 
theMaire  to  the  clerk,  who  at  once  began  to  ZTThe  ^i 

indifferenJly*!""  ^""^  "''*^''  '°*"  ^  P'"'*"'*'"  "^'^  *^«  ^^^^ 
"On  both  sides?"  asked  the  Maire. 
"The  man  is  an  orphan." 
"Where  are  the  witnesses?" 
"They  are  here,"  said  the  clerk,  pointing  to  the  four  mo- 

als'L'Sd.^"^^*  "^°  ^''^  ''^^''^'^  ^'^*-«'  ^^^^^r 

;'But  if  the  parents  protest ?"  said  the  Maire. 

Ihe    respectful   summons'   has   been   presented   in  due 

£The  ?uS:aXh°;nt^  ^^  ^'^"  '''  ^^^^^"«  ^^ *« 
This  discussion  in  an  office  seemed  to  brand  them   and 

ToLU't  r  '.  "'f  l!'^^^^-  '^'^^  hatred  of  the 
Porta  and  the  Piombo,  all  these  terrible  passions  were 
thus  recorded  on  a  page  of  a  register,  as  th^e  annds  Tf^ 
nation  may  be  inscribed  on  a  tombstone  in  a  few  lines  nav 
even  in  a  single  name:  Robespierre  or  Napoleon.  Gi'nevra 
was  trembling.  Like  the  dove  crossing  the  waters  which 
had  no  rest  for  her  foot  but  in  the  ark,\er  ey"  ^^d t  ke 
refuge  only  m  Luigi's,  for  all  else  was  cold  Ld  sad.    The 
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Maire  had  a  stem,  disapproving  look,  and  his  clerk  stared 
at  the  couple  with  ill-natured  curiosity.  Nothing  ever  had 
less  the  appearance  of  a  festivity.  Like  all  the  other  events 
of  human  life  when  they  are  stripped  of  their  accessories,  it 
was  a  simple  thing  in  itself,  immense  in  its  idea. 

After  some  questions,  to  which  they  replied,  the  Maire 
muttered  a  few  words,  and  then,  having  signed  their  names 
in  the  register,  Luigi  and  Ginevra  were  man  and  wife.  The 
young  Corsicans,  whose  union  had  all  the  poetry  which  genius 
has  consecrated  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  went  away  between 
two  lines  of  jubilant  relations  to  whom  they  did  not  belong, 
and  who  were  out  of  patience  at  the  delay  cased  by  a  mar- 
riage apparently  so  forlorn.  When  the  girl  found  herself  in 
the  courtyard  and  under  the  open  gky,  a  deep  sigh  broke 
from  her  very  heart. 

"Oh,  will  a  whole  life  of  love  and  devotion  suffice  to  re- 
pay my  Ginevra  for  her  courage  and  tenderness?"  said 
Luigi. 

At  these  words,  spoken  with  tears  of  joy,  the  bride  forgot 
all  her  suffering,  for  she  had  suffered  in  showing  herself  to 
the  world  claiming  n  happiness  which  her  parents  refused  to 
sanction. 

"Why  do  men  try  to  come  between  us?"'  she  said,  with  a 
simplicity  of  feeling  that  enchanted  Luigi. 

Gladness  made  them  more  light-hearted.  They  saw  neither 
the  sky,  nor  the  earth,  nor  the  houses,  and  flew  on  wings  to 
the  church.  At  last  they  found  themselves  in  a  small,  dark 
chapel,  and  in  front  of  a  humble  altar  where  an  old  priest 
married  them.  There,  as  at  the  inairie,  they  were  pursued 
by  the  two  weddings  that  persecuted  them  with  their 
splendor.  The  church,  filled  with  friends  and  relations,  rang 
with  the  noise  made  by  carriages,  beadles,  porters,  and  priests. 
Altars  glittered  with  ecclesiastical  magnificence;  the  crowns 
of  orange-blossom  th&t  decked  the  statues  of  the  Virgin 
seemed  quite  new.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  flowers,  with 
perfumes,  gleaming  tapers,  and  velvet  cushions  embroidered 
with  gold.  God  seemed  to  have  a  share  in  this  rapture  of  a 
day. 
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*i.^^°i*^®  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^*^™"l  ""'on  was  to  be  held  above 
the  heads  of  Luigi  and  Ginevra— the  yoke  of  white  satin 
Which  for  some  is  so  soft,  so  bright,  so  light,  and  for  the 
greater  number  is  made  of  lead— the  priest  looked  round 
in  vain  for  two  young  boys  to  fill  the  happy  office;  two  of 
the  witnesses  took  their  place.  The  priest  gave  the  couple 
a  hasty  discourse  on  the  dangers  of  life,  and  on  the  duties 
they  must  une  day  inculcate  in  their  children,  and  he  here 
took  occasion  to  insinuate  a  reflection  on  the  absence  of 
Ginevra's  parents;  then  having  united  them  in  the  presence 
of  God,  as  the  ]\raire  had  united  tliom  in  the  presence  of  the 
haw,  he  ended  the  mass,  and  left  them. 

"God  bless  them,"  said  A^ergniaud  to  the  mason  at  the 
church  door.  "Never  were  two  creatures  better  made  for  each 
other.  That  girl's  parents  are  wretches.  I  know  no  braver 
soldier  than  Colonel  Luigi !  If  all  the  world  had  behaved 
as  he  did,  L'autre*  would  still  be  with  us." 

The  soldier's  blessing,  the  only  one  breathed  for  them  this 
day,  fell  like  balm  on  Ginevra's  heart. 

They  all  parted  with  shaking  of  hands,  and  Luigi  cordially 
thanked  his  landlord. 

"Good-bye,  old  fellow,"  said  Luigi  to  the  quartermaster. 
And  thank  you." 

"At  your  service.  Colonel,  soul  and  body,  horses  and 
chaises — all  that  is  mine  is  yours." 

"How  well  he  loves  you !"  said  Ginevra. 

Luigi  eagerly  led  his  wife  home  to  the  house  they  were 
to  live  in;  they  soon  reached  the  modest  apartment,  and 
there,  when  the  door  was  closed,  Luigi  took  her  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  my  Ginevra— for  vou  are  mine  now— here' 
18  our  real  festival !  Here,"  he  went  on,  "all  will  smile  on 
us." 

Together  they  went  through  the  three  rooms  which  com- 
posed their  dwelling.  The  entrance  hall  served  as  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room.  To  the  right  was  a  bedroom,  to  the 
left  a  sort  of  large  closet  which  Luigi  had  arranged  for  hia 

•  Napoleon. 
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beloved  wife,  where  she  found  easels,  her  paint-box,  tome 
casts,  models,  lay  figures,  pictures,  portfolios,  in  short,  all 
the  apparatus  of  an  artist. 

"Here  I  shall  work,"  said  she,  with  childlike  glee. 

She  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  paper  and  the  furniture, 
constantly  turning  to  Luigi  to  thank  him,  for  there  was  a 
kind  of  magnificence  in  this  humble  retreat;  a  bookcase  con- 
tained Ginevra's  favorite  books,  and  there  was  a  piano.  She 
sat  down  on  an  ottoman,  drew  Luigi  to  her  side,  and  clasp- 
ing his  hand,  "You  have  such  good  taste,"  said  she,  in  a 
caressing  tone. 

"Your  words  make  me  very  happy,"  he  replied. 

"But,  come,  let  us  see  everything,"  said  Ginevra,  from 
whom  Luigi  had  kept  the  secret  of  this  little  home. 

They  went  into  a  bridal  chamber  that  was  as  fresh  and 
white  as  a  maiden. 

"Oh !  come  away,"  said  Luigi,  laughing. 

"But  I  must  see  everything,"  and  Ginevra  imperiously 
went  on,  examining  all  the  furniture  with  the  curiosity  of  an 
antiquary  studying  a  modal.  She  touched  the  silk  stuff  and 
scrutinized  everything  with  tlio  childlike  delight  of  a  bride 
turning  over  the  treasures  of  the  corbeille  brought  her  by 
her  husband. 

"\Ve  have  begun  by  ruining  ourselves,"  she  said  in  a  half- 
glad,  half-regretful  tone. 

"It  is  true;  all  my  arrears  of  pay  are  there,"  replied 
Luigi.     "I  sold  it  to  a  good  fellow  named  Gigonnet. 

"Why '"  she  asked,  in  a  reproachful  voice,  which  betrayed, 
however,  a  secret  satisfaction.  "Do  you  think  I  should  be 
less  happy  under  a  bare  roof?  Still,"  she  went  on,  "it  is 
all  very  pretty,  and  it  is  ours !" 

Luigi  looked  at  her  with  such  enthusiasm  that  she  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  said,  "Let  us  see  the  rest." 

Above  these  three  rooms,  in  the  attics,  were  a  workroom 
for  Luigi,  a  kitchen,  and  a  servant's  room.  Ginevra  was 
content  with  her  little  domain,  though  the  view  was  limited 
by  the  high  wall  of  a  neighboring  house,  and  the  courtyard 
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on  which  the  rooms  looked  was  gloomy.  But  the  lovers  were 
«o  glad  of  heart,  hope  so  beautified  the  future,  that  they 
J!,,  ^  i'°*'''°g  but  enchantment  in  their  mysteriouB 
dwelling  They  were  buried  in  this  huge  house,  lost  in  the 
unmensity  of  Pane,  like  two  pearl«  in  their  shell,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  deep  sea.  For  any  one  else  it  would  have  been 
a  prison ;  to  them  it  was  Paradise. 

wJ^l^  ^!?-«?''^!  "/  ^^y  "^^"^'^  "^«  '^e™  given  to  love;  it 
was  too  difficult  for  them  to  devote  themselves  at  once  to 
work,  and  they  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  their 
mutual  passion.  Luigi  would  recline  for  hours  at  his  wife's 
teet  adminng  the  color  of  her  hair,  the  shape  of  her  fore- 
head,  the  exquisite  setting  of  her  eyes,  the  purity  and  white- 
ness  of  the  arched  brow  beneath  which  they  slowly  rose  or 
fell    expressing  the  happiness  of  satisfied  love.     Ginevra 

S  ^"'^i  'J''''^''  '''''"  ""°^  °^  S^^^S  at  what  she 

called,  in  one  of  her  own  phrases,  the  beltd  folgorante  of 

^Lni^  T"',?"*^  b'^  delicately  cut  features;  always  fas- 
cinated by  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  while  always  charm- 
mg  him  by  the  grace  of  her  own.  They  played  like  children 
with  the  merest  trifles,  these  trifles  always  brought  them  back 

IL  A  ^'''"°"'  «"^,*f'«y  '•^«''ed  playing  only  to  lapse  into 
the  day  dreams  of  far  niente.  An  air  sung  by  Ginevra 
would  reprodnee  for  them  the  exquisite  hues  of  their  love 

Or,  matching  their  steps  as  they  had  matched  their  souls, 
they  wandered  about  the  country,  finding  their  love  in  every- 
thing, in  the  flowers,  in  the  sky,  in  the  heart  of  the  fiery 
glow  of  the  setting  sun;  they  read  it  even  in  the  changing 
clouds  that  were  tossed  on  the  winds.    No  day  was  ever  like 
the  last,  their  love  continued  to  grow  because  it  was  true 
In  a  very  few  days  they  had  proved  each  other,  and  had  in- 
fltmctively  perceived  that  their  souls  were  of  such  a  temper 
that  their  inexhaustible  riches  seemed  to  promise  ever  nVw 
joys  for  the  future.  This  was  love  in  all  its  fresh  candor, 
with  Its  endless  prattle,  its  unfinished  sentences,  its  long 
silences,    its    Oriental    restfulness   and    ardor.      Luijri    and 
Ginevra  had  wholly  understood  love.     Is  not  love  like  the 
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sea,  which,  scon  superficially  or  in  haste,  is  accused  of 
monotony  by  vul>,'ar  minds,  while  certain  privileged  beings 
can  spend  all  their  life  admiring  it  and  finding  in  it  change- 
ful plionomena  which  delight  them? 

One  day,  however,  prudence  dragged  the  young  couple 
from  their  (iiirden  of  Jlden;  the>  must  work  for  their  living. 
Ginevra,  who  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  copying  pictures, 
set  to  work  to  produce  copies,  and  formed  a  connection  among 
dealers.  Luigi,  too,  eagerly  sought  some  occupation;  but  it 
was  difficult  for  a  young  officer,  whose  talents  were  limited 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tactics,  to  find  any  employment 
in  Paris.  At  last,  one  day  when,  weary  of  his  vain  efforts,  he 
felt  despair  in  his  soul  at  seeing  that  the  whole  burden  of  nro- 
vidinj?  for  their  existence  rested  on  CJinevra,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  earn  something  by  his  handwriting,  which  was 
beautiful.  With  a  perseverance,  of  which  his  wife  had  set 
the  example,  he  went  to  ask  work  of  the  attorneys,  the  no- 
taries, and  the  pleaders  of  Paris.  The  frankness  of  his  man- 
ners and  his  painful  situation  greatly  interested  people  in  his 
favor,  and  he  got  enough  copying  to  be  obliged  to  employ 
youths  under  hira.  Presently  he  took  work  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  income  derived  from  this  office-work  and  the  price  of 
Ginevra's  paintings  i)ut  the  young  household  on  a  footing  of 
comfort,  which  they  were  proud  of  as  the  fruit  of  their  own 
industry. 

This  was  the  sunniest  period  of  their  life.  The  days  glided 
swiftly  by  between  work  and  the  happiness  of  love.  In  the 
evening  after  working  hard  they  found  themselves  happy  in 
Ginevra's  cell.  Music  then  consoled  them  for  their  fatigues. 
No  shade  of  melancholy  ever  clouded  the  young  wife's 
features,  and  she  never  allowed  herself  to  utter  a  lament.  She 
could  always  appear  to  her  Luigi  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  and 
a  light  in  her  eyes.  Each  cherished  a  ruling  thought  which 
would  have  made  them  take  pleasure  in  the  hardest  toil: 
Ginevra  told  herself  she  was  working  for  Luigi,  and  Luigi 
for  Ginevra.  Sometimes,  in  her  husband's  absence,  the 
young  wife  would  think  of  the  perfect  joy  it  would  have  been 
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If  this  life  of  love  might  have  bfon  gpent  in  the  tight  of 
her  father  and  n.otl.er;  then  nhe  would  «iuk  into  deep  melan- 
choly  and  fcH-l  all  th.  pan^n  of  remorne;  dark  pictures  would 
paBH  hke  shadows  Ix-for.  I, -r  fancy;  she  would  see  her  old 
father  alone  or  her  mother  wrepinK  in  the  evenings,  and 
hiding  her  tears  from  ihe  inexorable  I'iombo.  Those  two 
grave,  wh.te  heads  would  Hud.lenly  rise  up  Ix^fore  her,  and 
Wi"?7-'w  /■''"'''  "''"  ^"  ^''^''"  «ff«'°  but  in  the  fan- 
Simenl  "'"""'^''    '^''"''  ''''"  ''""°*'^*^  ^"  ^'^'  «-?«" 

She  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding  by  giving  her 
husband  a  portrait  he  had  often  wished  for-that  of  hi! 
M^''  u  ''V""?  "'■*'•'*  ''"•^  "*^^"  ^-^ec^ted  go  remark- 
JriSl  .  J'T  ^'^"^  '^'  '"^^"°^''^'  ^hich  was  perfect,  the 
bnlhancy  of  her  beauty,  the  purity  of  her  feelings,  the  happi- 
ness of  love,  were  rendered  with  a  kind  of  magic.'  The  Z- 
terpiece  wan  hung  up  with  due  ceremony. 

rhey  spent  another  year  in  the  midst  of  comfort.  The 
history  of  heir  hfe  can  be  told  in  these  words:  "They  were 
nappy.      No  event  occurred  deserving  to  be  related 

At  the  begmning  of  the  winter  of  1819  the  picture- 
dealers  advised  Ginevra  to  bring  them  something  el^  than 
nn\2  "''  '",f«f  «^i"«"^  of  the  great  competition,  they  could 
no  longer  se  1  them  to  advantage.  Madame  Por^a  acknowl- 
edged  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  not  busving  herself  wUh 
genre  pictures  which  would  have  won  her  a  name;  she  under- 

e^L  /T^P"'*'"'*''  ^"*  '^''  ^''^  *«  ^«"tend  against  a 
crowd  of  artists  even  poorer  than  herself.  However,  as  Luigi 
and  Gmevra  had  saved  some  money,  they  did  not  despair  of 
the  future.  At  the  end  of  this  same  winter  Luigi  was  work- 
ing  without  ceasing.  He,  too,  had  to  compete  with  rivals- 
the  price  of  copying  had  fallen  so  low  that  he  could  no 
longer  employ  assistants,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up  more 
time  to  his  labor  to  earn  the  same  amount.  His  wife  had 
painted  several  pictures  which  were  not  devoid  of  merit  but 
dealers  were  scarcely  buying  even  those  of  artists  of  refute 
Gmevra  offered  them  for  almost  nothing,  and  could  not  seU 
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The  situation  of  the  household  was  something  terrible; 
the  souls  of  the  husband  and  wife  floated  in  happiness,  love 
loaded  them  with  its  treasures;  poverty  rose  up  like  a 
skeleton  in  the  midst  of  this  harvest  of  joys,  and  they  hid 
their  alarms  from  each  other.  When  Ginevra  felt  herself 
on  the  verge  of  tears  as  she  saw  Luigi  suffering,  she  heaped 
caresses  on  him;  Luigi,  in  the  same  way,  hid  the  blackest 
care  in  his  heart,  while  expressing  the  fondest  devotion  to 
Ginevra.  They  sought  some  compensation  for  their  woes  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  feelings,  and  their  words,  their  joys, 
their  playfulness,  were  marked  by  a  kind  of  frenzy.  They 
were  alarmed  at  the  future.  What  sentiment  is  there  to  com- 
pare in  strength  with  a  passion  which  must  end  to-morrow — 
killed  by  death  or  necessity?  When  they  spoke  of  their 
poverty,  they  felt  the  need  of  deluding  each  other,  and 
snatched  at  the  smallest  hope  with  equal  eagerness. 

One  night  Ginevra  sought  in  vain  for  Luigi  at  her  side, 
and  got  up  quite  frightened.  A  pale  gleam  reflected  from  the 
dingy  wall  of  the  little  courtyard  led  her  to  guess  that  her 
husband  sat  up  to  work  at  night.  Luigi  waited  till  his  wife 
was  asleep  to  go  up  to  his  workroom.  The  clock  struck  four, 
Ginevra  went  back  to  bed  and  feigned  sleep;  Luigi  came 
back,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  and  Ginevra 
gazed  sadly  at  the  handsome  face  on  which  labor  and  anxiety 
had  already'  traced  some  lines. 

"And  it  is  for  me  that  he  spends  the  night  in  writing," 
she  thought,  and  she  wept. 

An  idea  came  to  dry  her  tears:  she  would  imitate  Luigi. 
That  same  day  she  went  to  a  rich  print-seller,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  him  that  she  had  ob- 
tained from  Elie  Magus,  a  picture-dealer,  she  got  some  work 
in  coloring  prints.  All  day  she  painted  and  attended  to  her 
household  cares,  then  at  night  she  colored  prints.  These  two 
beings,  so  tenderly  in  love,  got  into  bed  only  to  get  out 
of  it  again.  Each  pretended  to  sleep,  and  out  of  devotion  to 
the  other  stole  away  as  soon  as  one  had  deceived  the  other. 
One  night  Luigi,  knocked  over  by  a  sort  of  fever  caused  by 
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work,  of  which  the  burden  was  beginning  to  crush  him 
threw  open  the  window  of  his  workr5,m  to^n^ele  1^2 
morning  air,  and  shake  off  his  pain,  when,  happeninrto 
ook  down,  he  saw  the  light  throwS  on  the  wdl  by  gS^s 
lamp;  the  unhappy  man  guessed  the  truth;  he  went  do^ 

"Oh,  Ginevra,"  he  exclaimed. 

work?^iidte^  ^"'^  """'"  ""'"""^  y°"^^^^  °"*  ^*h 

''But  I  alone  have  a  right  to  work  so  hard." 

m^^rtLf'^T"rt'^  *^  y°"°^  ^i^«'  '^hose  eyes 
Smn«f^5f  '  ^^^°/  ^°^  *^"*  «^^^  '"orsel  of  bread 
a^ost  costs  us  a  drop  of  your  blood?  I  should  die  if  I  Sd 
not  add  my  efforts  to  yours.  Ought  we  not  to  have  evenr- 
thing  m  common,  pleasures  and  pains  ""  ^ 

She  is  cold!"  cried  Luigi,  in  despair.    "W     >  vour  shawl 
closer  over  your  chest,  my  Ginevra,'the  night  is'damp  ani 

hJ?^^  T^'^v*^  ^^  '''°^°^'  *^«  yo"°«  ^ife  leaning  her 

ro^d  her,  sunk  m  deep  silence,  and  watching  the  sky  whS 
dawn  was  slowly  lighting  up.  ' 

^'hf^f"^''?^  **^'°''  '"^  ^'^^^'^  succession,  and  the  east 
grew  brighter  by  degrees. 

;;S^,"  said  Ginevra  "it  is  a  promise-we  shall  be  happy." 

'<o7aL       ^^^'""u    fP"'^  ^"^^'  ^''^  «  bitter  smUe. 
0^  Ginevra  I  you  who  deserved  all  the  riches  of  earth  « 

I  have  your  heart !"  said  she  in  a  glad  tone. 

Plniv'/ V        A  ?u  «>""P^"°'"  he  went  on,  clasping  her 
dosely  to  him.    And  he  covered  the  delicate  fa^  with  Irisses 
It  was  already  beginning  to  lose  the  freshness  of7outh,Tut 

l^kS'JrS^h  ^as^o  tender  and  sweet  that  he  co^uld  never 
look  at  It  without  feeling  comforted 

de««rt.    The  majesty  of  night  is  reaUy  contagion;  it  iiim. 
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pressive,  inspiring;  there  is  something  strangely  solemn  in 
the  thought :  all  sleeps,  but  I  am  awake." 

"Oh,  my  Ginevra,  I  feel,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  refined 
grace  of  your  soul— but,  see,  this  is  daybreak,  come  and 
sleep." 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "if  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  sleep.  I  was 
miserable  indeed  the  night  when  I  discovered  that  ray  Luigi 
was  awake  and  at  work  without  me." 

The  valor  with  which  the  young  people  defied  misfortune 
for  some  time  found  a  reward.  But  the  event  which  usually 
crowns  the  joys  of  a  household  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to 
them.  Ginevra  gave  birth  to  a  bov  who,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  was  as  beautiful  as  the  day.'  The  feeling  of  mother- 
hood doubled  the  young  creature's  strength.  Luigi  borrowed 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  confinement.  Thus, 
just  at  first,  she  did  not  feel  all  the  painfulness  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  young  parents  gave  themselves  up  to  the  joy 
of  rearing  a  child.  This  was  their  last  gleam  of  happiness. 
Like  two  swimmers  who  unite  their  forces  to  stem  a  current, 
the  Corsicans  at  first  struggled  bravely ;  but  sometimes  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  an  apathy  resembling  the  torpor  that 
precedes  death,  and  they  soon  were  obliged  to  sell  their  little 
treasures. 

Poverty  suddenly  stood  before  them,  not  hideous,  but 
humbly  attired,  almost  pleasant  to  endure;  there  was  noth- 
ing appalling  in  her  voice;  she  did  not  bring  despair  with 
her,  nor  spectres,  nor  squalor,  but  she  made  them  forget  the 
traditions  and  the  habit  of  comfort;  she  broke  the  main- 
springs of  pride.  Then  came  misery  in  all  its  horror,  reck- 
less of  her  rags,  and  trampling  every  human  feeling  under 
foot.  Seven  or  eight  months  after  the  birth  of  little  Bar- 
tolomeo  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize  the  original 
of  the  beautiful  portrait,  the  sole  adornment  of  their  bare 
room,  in  the  mother  who  was  suckling  a  sickly  baby.  With- 
out any  fire  in  bitter  winter  weather,  Ginevra  saw  the  soft 
outlines  of  her  face  gradually  disappear,  her  cheeks  became 
as  white  as  porcelain,  her  eyes  colorless,  as  though  the  springs 
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^U't^TT-  ^/^'^^  ."P  ^"  ^"-  ^"'^  watching  her  starved 
and  palhd  infant,  she  suffered  only  in  his  young  miiir 
while  Luigi  had  not  the  heart  even  to  smile  at  his  bov  ^' 
I  have  scoured  Paris,"  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice.  "I  know 
no  one,  and  how  can  I  dare  beg  of  strangers?  VergniauT 
the  horse-breeder,  my  old  comrade  in  Egvpt,  is  impSed  in 

knTrnTRT',:  !f  ^  ^"  '/^"  ""*  '^  P^--"  =  besTdt  he  haS 

isked  me  L      "^  '".  l'"*^"    ^'  ^'  '^'  ^""d^«^<J'  he  has  not 
asked  me  for  any  rent  for  more  than  a  year  " 

But  we  do  not  want  for  anything,""  Ginevra  eentlv  an 
swered,  with  an  affectation  of  c^lmnes^  ^       ^ 

horr^r'^  ^^^  ''""^'  '°'""  ^'"'^  difficulty,"  replied  Luigi,  with 
Luigi  took  all  Ginevra's  paintings,  the  portrait  some  fur 
ni  ure  which  they  yet  could  dispenfeVith,Vd "oldXm  aH 
for  a  mere  trifle;  the  money  thus  obtained  prolonged  Their 
sufferings  for  a  little  while.  During  these  dreadTu  dajs 
Ginevra  showed  the  sublime  heights  of  her  characte     and 

\nl  w  th   1  ^']  '•f  ^»^«tion-    She  bore  the  inroads  of  'uffer 
mg  with  s  oical  firmness.     Her  vigorous  soul  upheld  her 

ch'lld'f    fl    'J  r*V  ""''^  ^«"^  ^he  worked  on  by  £  dying 
child,  fulfilled  her  household  duties  with  miraculous  acti^tv 
and  was  equal  to  everj-thing.    She  was  even  happv  when  "he 
saw  on  Luigi's  hps  a  smile  of  surprise  at  the  looKf  neatness 
she^contrived  to  give  to  the  one  room  to  which  they  had  S 

"I  have  kept  you  a  piece  of  bread,  dear,"  she  said  ot.p 
evening  when  he  came  in  tired.  °°® 

"And  you  ?" 

"I  have  dined,  dear  Luigi;  I  want  nothing."     And  the 
sweet  expression  of  her  face,  even  more  than  her  words  urged 
him  to  accept  the  food  of  which  she  had  deprived  herS 
Luigi  embraced  her  with  one  of  the  despairing  kisses  wS 

to'Sr'^ir'.'"'"  '"  I'''  ''  '""^y  --"t'd  the   -S 
together.     In  such  moments  as  these  Vo  human  creatures 

^  eaeh  other  heart  to  heart.    Thus  the  unhappy  Luigf  un 

derstanding  at  once  that  his  wife  was  fasting,  felt  the  fever 
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that  was  undermining  her ;  he  shivered,  and  went  out  on  the 
pretext  of  pressing  business,  for  he  would  rather  have  taken 
the  most  insidious  poison  than  escape  death  by  eating  the 
last  morsel  of  bread  in  the  house. 

He  wandered  about  Paris  among  the  smart  carriages,  in 
the  midst  of  the  insulting  luxury  that  is  everywhere  flaunted; 
he  hurried  past  the  shops  of  the  money-changers  where  gold 
glitters  in  the  window;  finally,  he  determined  to  sell  him- 
self,  to  offer  himself  as  a  substitute  for  the  conscription, 
hoping  by  this  sacrifice  to  save  Ginevra,  and  that  during  his 
absence  she  might  be  taken  into  favor  again  by  Bartolomeo. 
So  he  went  in  search  of  one  of  the  men  who  deal  in  these 
white  slaves,  and  felt  a  gleam  of  happiness  at  recognizing 
in  him  an  old  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

"For  two  days  I  have  eaten  nothing,"  he  said,  in  a  slow, 
weak  voice.  "My  wife  is  dying  of  hunger,  and  nevt.*  utters 
a  complaint ;  she  will  die,  I  believe,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 
For  pity's  sake,  old  comrade,"  he  added,  with  a  forlorn  smile, 
"pay  for  me  in  advance ;  I  am  strong,  I  have  left  the  service, 
and  I " 

The  officer  gave  Luigi  something  on  account  of  the  sum  he 
promised  to  get  for  him.  The  unhappy  man  laughed  con- 
vulsively when  he  grasped  a  handful  of  gold  pieces,  and  ran 
home  as  fast  as  he  tx-uld  go,  panting,  and  exclaiming  as  he 
went,  "Oh,  my  Ginevra — Ginevra !" 

It  was  growing  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  home.  He 
went  in  softly,  fearing  to  over-excite  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
left  so  weak;  the  last  pale  rays  of  sunshine,  coming  in  at 
the  dormer-window,  fell  on  Ginevra's  face.  She  was  asleep 
in  her  chair  with  her  baby  at  her  breast. 

"Wake  up,  my  darling,"  said  he,  without  noticing  the 
attitude  of  the  child,  which  seemed  at  this  moment  -o  have 
a  supernatural  glory. 

On  hearing  his  voice,  the  poor  mother  opened  her  eyes, 
met  Luigi's  look,  and  smiled ;  but  Luigi  gave  a  cry  of  terror. 
He  hardly  recognized  his  half-crazed  wife,  to  whom  he 
showed  the  gold,  with  a  gesture  of  savage  vehemence. 
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criSTn7te*S.l*''*"f.r  '".^^*"i««"y«  bnt  suddenly  she 

q^o^^u  i^?!  J°'^'    ^^"'«'  ^^^  cl^iW  is  cold !" 
wJld"'''  -*  ^'^^  -    '-^  -d  ^a-ted.    Little  Bartolomeo 

th«^SmH*°°K-^u  "T'^  ^  ^'^  «™«'  'Without  depriving  her  of 
^Liji^'  i^'t  '^'  ''"*°*'^'*  *°  her  with  inoomprehens  We 
Sp.'  ""^  "'*''  '^^^"^  ""''  «^  *h«  ^^  he  went' ut  to "tu 

hunirer  andlv  »/•  7^-  "'°''^y'  ^"^  "^^  ^^ild  is  dead  of 
nunger,  and  my  wife  18  dying.    Help  us." 

hnnl  ^'P*!!'  ''^''^''*  hack  to  his  wife,  leaving  the  worthv 

S  n«^»     ?  ^  •  u^!  ^°"'c«°8  concealed  it  out  of  a  feeling 
^^^^^  -  -  «-  - 

criJt^eVi^t  t;?ell7  ^^'  ^^°  ^^^^  ^^^  --'" 

day8^a;a7u^^'W^  '"•'"'"  ?**  ^'^^^^^  J^'««i°^  her,  "better 
^mpj^  ^^'  '°^^  """^  ^'"hrace  restored  her  to  some 

t  Jl^i"-  ""^  P°.''"'"  'he  ^ent  on,  looking  at  him  with  ex 
Mv  dpSr  ^^  "^•'*'"  *°  "'^  ^  feel  that  i  am  dying 
^dJh^n  h"  ^"'**  °'*"™^-  ^  have  been  suffering  Z  mS' 
and  then  happiness  so  great  as  mine  had  to  be  paid  for     Yel' 

r.i2'*^5-5*  «>^.'ort«d-    I  have  been  so  happy  that  if  I  had 

Mv  S»'  i  ''''P  ^"'T''  '"'''  "^*>^  than  for  my  chM^ 
fZr^^V    'he  repeated  in  a  full,  deep  voice.    Two  tears 

cio^hrrtie^U^x^^^^^^^ 

tj^y  father  in  melry  of  his  ol^ra^she  a  ded%TeS 

him  that  I  never,  never  accused  him " 

Her  head  fell  back  on  her  husband's  arm 

•         ,;,°°'  ^"^^  ''*°°°*  ^ie !"  cried  Luigi.   "A  doctor  is  mm 
iBg.    We  have  food.  Yo„r  father  will  ^ive  you  intofaTr: 
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Prosperity  is  dawning  on  us.  Stay  with  us,  angel  of 
beauty !" 

But  that  faithful  and  loving  heart  was  growing  cold. 
Ginevra  instinctively  turned  her  eyes  on  the  man  she  adored, 
though  she  was  no  longer  conscious  of  anything;  confused 
images  rose  before  her  mind,  fast  losing  all  memories  of 
earth.  She  knew  that  Luigi  was  there,  for  she  clung  more 
and  more  tightly  to  his  ico-cold  hand,  as  if  to  hold  herself 
up  above  a  gulf  into  which  she  feared  to  fall. 

"You  are  cold,  dear,"  she  said  presently;  "I  will  warm 
you." 

She  tried  to  lay  her  husband's  hand  over  her  heart,  but 
she  was  dead.  Two  doctors,  a  priest,  and  some  neighbors 
came  in  at  this  moment,  bringing  everything  that  was  need- 
ful to  save  the  lives  of  the  young  couple  and  to  soothe  their 
despair.  At  first  these  intruders  made  a  good  deal  of  noise, 
but  when  they  were  all  in  the  room  an  appalling  silence  fell. 

While  this  scene  was  taking  place  Bartolomeo  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  in  their  old  armchairs,  each  at  one  comer 
of  the  immense  fireplace  that  warmed  the  great  drawing- 
room  of  their  mansion.  The  clock  marked  midnight.  It 
was  long  since  the  old  couple  had  slept  well.  At  this  mo- 
ment they  were  silent,  like  two  old  folks  in  their  second  child- 
hood, who  look  at  everything  and  see  nothing.  The  deserted 
room,  to  them  full  of  memories,  was  feebly  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp  fast  dying  out.  But  for  the  dancing  flames  on 
the  hearth  they  would  have  been  in  total  darkness.  One 
of  their  friends  had  just  left  them,  and  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  sat  during  his  visit  StOod  between  the  old  people. 
Piombo  had  already  cast  more  than  one  glance  at  this  chair, 
and  these  glances,  fraught  with  thoughts,  followed  each  other 
like  pangs  of  remorse,  for  the  empty  chair  was  Ginevra's. 
Elisa  Piombo  watched  the  expressions  that  passed  across  her 
husband's  pale  face.  Though  she  was  accustomed  to  guesa 
the  Corsican's  feelings  from  the  violent  changes  in  his 
features,  they  were  to-night  by  turns  so  threatening  and  bo 
sad  that  she  failed  to  read  this  inscrutable  soul. 
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80  long  and  vainly  hoped  for,  Btruck  at  lastT^'  "' 

Ihese  reflections  agitated  the  heart  of  Elisa  Piomho    P„, 

a  moment  her  husband's  face  was  so  terrible  that  requak^d 

at  haying  ventured  on  so  innocent  a  devi(^  to  .  ve  her  »n 

such  •ToLee  th^Mf  *^7"«^'fl«J^-««  «gain«t  the  shutters  with 
Ginevra';  mothpr  1     .  .  P^JP''^/""'^  hear  their  soft  pelting. 

dertonr-O?  ZT"  "r.-!<""  ^1>»  claimed  in  an  un- 
uenone.  Or  perhaps  she  is  hungry,"  she  wont  on  Tl,« 
Corsiean  shed  a  tear     "She  h«.  .  „L  1 1        i  "' 

it-her  milk  is  dr™d  „»_!", L  ,u  '  '?'^  f """'  '"*'» 
with  an  accent  ofdes^^r"  """"''  '""''  "^^^'ly. 

tbiiiLrof tLrv':.r;:nr«::n'rd  ivrtt- ,  ^' 

hadjost  .,.  sc.h,an„  to  >,.^,St;:^lS;Vo^°l'Z 

oJe^foiihris^rttTmatTf^e^nrTV'* 

on  the  table  Ginevra>s  long,  E  haf/    "'    ^  '"^  ''^"'« 

..^rderhoHhens  r  t:t!^' '"  -» --^ 

He  has  spared  us  a  pistol  shot,  for  he  is  dead  "  ««,-^ 
Bartolomeo,  deliberately,  as  he  looked  on  the  ^ound 

Paris,  January  1880L 
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COLONEL  CHABERT 

To  Madame  la  Comtesae  Ida  de  Bocarmi  n6e  du  Chaatehr. 

"Hullo  !    There  is  that  old  Box-coat  again !" 

This  exclamation  was  made  by  a  lawyer's  clerk  of  the 
class  called  in  French  offices  a  gutter-j\unper— a  messenger 
in  fact — who  at  this  moment  was  eating  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
with  a  hearty  appetite.  He  pulled  oflf  a  morsel  of  crumb 
to  make  into  a  bullet,  and  fired  it  gleefully  through  the  open 
pane  of  the  window  against  which  he  was  leaning.  The 
pellet,  well  aimed,  rebounded  almost  as  high  as  the  window, 
after  hitting  the  hat  of  a  stranger  who  was  crossing  the 
courtyard  of  a  house  in  the  Hue  Vivienne,  where  dwelt 
Maitre  Derville,  attorney-at-law. 

"Come,  Simonnin,  don't  play  tricks  on  people,  or  I  will 
turn  you  out  of  doors.  However  poor  a  client  may  be,  he  is 
still  a  man,  hang  it  all !"  said  the  head  clerk,  pausing  in  the 
addition  of  a  bill  of  costs. 

The  lawyer's  messenger  is  commonly,  as  was  Simonnin,  a 
lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who,  in  every  office,  is  under  the 
special  jurisdiction  of  the  managing  clerk,  whose  errands  and 
billets-doux  keep  him  employed  on  his  way  to  carry  writi 
to  the  bailiffs  and  petitions  to  the  Courts.  He  is  akin  to  the 
street  boy  in  his  habits,  and  to  the  pettifogger  by  fate.  The 
boy  is  almost  always  ruthless,  unbroken,  unmanageable,  a 
ribald  rhymester,  impudent,  greedy,  and  idle.  And  yet, 
almost  all  these  clerklings  have  an  old  mother  lodging  on 
some  fifth  floor  with  whom  they  share  their  pittance  of 
thirty  or  forty  francs  a  month. 

"If  he  is  a  man,  why  do  you  call  him  old  Box-coat?"  asked 
Simonnin,  with  the  air  of  a  schoolboy  who  has  caught  out 
his  master. 

(339) 
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And  he  went  on  i-atin^r  liis  brcnd  and  cheese,  leaning  hla 
shoulder  against  the  window  jamb;  for  he  rested  standing 
Ike  a  cab-horse,  one  of  his  legs  raised  and  propped  against 
the  other,  on  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

"What  trick  can  we  play  that  cove?"  said  the  third  clerk 
whoso  name  was  (Jodeschal,  in  a  low  voice,  pausing  in  the 
nuddio  of  a  discourse  he  was  extemporizing  in  an  appeal 
engrossed  by  the  fourth  clerk,  of  which  copies  were  being 
miulc  U\  two  neophytes  from  the  provinces. 
'J'hen  he  went  on  improvising: 

'■Jiut    in  his  noble  and  beneficent  wisdom,  his  Majesty, 
Louts  the  Jughtecnth—(wTito  it  at  full  length,  heh!     Des- 
roches  the  learned— you,  as  you  engross  it  \)—when  he  re- 
sumed the  rems  of  Government,  understood— (what  did  that 
old    nincompoop   ever   understand?)— /Ae   high   mission   to 
winch  he  had  been  called  by  Divine  Providence!— {a  note 
of  admiration  and  six  stops.    They  are  pious  enough  at  the 
Courts  to  let  us  put  ^\x)—and  his  first  thought,  as  is  proved 
by  the  date  of  the  order  hereinafter  designated,  was  to  re- 
pair the  misfortunes  caused  by  the  terrible  and  sad  disasters 
of  the  revolutionary  times,  by  restoring  to  his  numerous  and 
faithful   adherents— {'mmerom'    is    Hattering,    and    ou<rht 
to  please  the  Bench)— all  their  unsold  estates,  whether  within 
our  realm,  or  in  conquered  or  acquired  territory,  or  in  the 
endowments  of  public  institutions,  for  we  are,  and  proclaim 
ourselves  competent  to  declare,  that  this  is  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  famous,  truly  loyal  order  given  tn— Stop  " 
said  Godeschal  to  the  three  copying  clerks,  "that  rascally  sen- 
tence brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  page.— Well,"  he  went  on 
wetting  the  back  fold  of  the  sheet  with  his  tongue,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  fold  back  the  page  of  thick  stamped  paper  "well 
if  you  want  to  play  him  a  trick,  tell  him  that  the  master  can 
only  see  his  clients  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning- 
we  shall  see  if  he  comes,  the  old  rutKan !"  ' 

^^  And  Godeschal  took  up  the  sentence  he  was  dictating— 
"given  in — Are  you  ready  ?" 
"Yes,"  cried  the  three  writers. 
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It  all  went  on  together,  the  iip{H.'al,  the  gossip,  and  the 
conspirary. 

"Oiven  in — Here,  Daddy  BoiK-nnl.  wliat  is  the  date  of  the 
order?  We  must  dot  our  t's  and  cross  our  t'n,  by  .Hngo!  it 
helps  to  fill  the  pages." 

"By  Jingo!"  repeated  one  of  the  copying  clerks  before 
Boucard,  the  head  clerk,  could  reply. 

"What!  have  you  written  bi/  Jingo?"  criud  Go*^  schal, 
looking  at  one  of  the  novices,  with  an  expression  ui  once 
stern  and  humorous. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Dosroches,  the  fourth  clerk,  leaning 
across  his  neighbor's  copy,  "he  has  written  'We  must  dot  our 
iV  and  spelt  it  by  Oingo!" 

All  the  clerks  shouted  with  laughter. 

"Why!  Monsieur  Ilure,  you  take  'By  Jingo'  for  a  law 
term,  and  you  say  you  come  from  Mortagne!"  exclaimed 
Simonnin. 

"Scratch  is  cleanly  out,"  said  the  head  clerk.  "If  the 
judge,  whose  business  it  is  to  tax  the  bill,  were  to  see  such 
things,  he  would  say  you  were  laughing  at  the  whole  boiling. 
You  would  hear  of  it  from  the  chief!  Come,  no  more  of 
this  nonsense.  Monsieur  Hure!  A  Norman  ought  not  to 
write  out  an  appeal  without  thought.  It  is  the  'Shoulder 
arms !'  of  the  law." 

"Given  in — ini"  asked  Godeschal. — "Tell  me  when,  Bou- 
card." 

"June  1814,"  replied  the  head  clerk,  without  looking  up 
from  his  work. 

A  knock  at  the  office  door  interrupted  the  circumlocutions 
of  the  prolix  document.  Five  clerks  with  rows  of  hungry 
teeth,  bright,  mocking  eyes,  and  curly  heads,  lifted  their 
noses  towards  the  door,  after  crying  all  together  in  a  singing 
tone,  "Come  in !" 

Boucard  kept  his  face  buried  in  a  pile  of  papers — broutilles 
(odds  and  ends)  in  French  law  jargon — and  went  on  draw- 
ing out  the  bill  of  costs  on  which  he  was  busy. 

The  ofiice  was  a  large  room  furnished  with  the  traditional 
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Ktool  which  ia  to  be  seen  in  all  these  dens  of  law-quibbling. 
The  stove-pipe  crossed  the  room  diagonally  to  the  chimney 
of  a  bricked-up  fireplace;  on  the  marble  chimney-piece  were 
several  chunks  of  bread,  triangles  of  Brie  cheese,  pork  cutlets, 
glasK>s,  bottles,  and  the  head  clerk's  cup  of  chocolate.  The 
smell  of  these  dainties  blended  so  completely  with  that  of  the 
immodi'rntoly  overheated  stove  and  the  odor  peculiar  to  of- 
fices and  old  papers,  that  the  trail  of  u  fox  would  not  have 
been  perceptible.  The  floor  was  covered  with  mud  and  snow, 
brought  in  by  the  clerks.  Near  the  window  stood  the  desk 
with  a  revolving  lid,  where  the  head  clerk  worked,  and 
against  the  back  of  it  was  the  second  clerk's  table.  The 
second  clerk  was  at  this  moment  in  Court.  It  was  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning. 

The  only  decoration  of  the  office  consisted  in  huge  yellow 
posters,  announcing  seizures  of  real  estate,  sales,  settlements 
under  trust,  final  or  interim  judgments, — all  the  glory  of 
a  lawyer's  office.  Behind  the  head  clerk  was  an  enormous 
stack  of  pigeon-holes  from  tlio  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  of  which  each  division  was  crammed  with  bundles  of 
papers  with  an  infinite  numbci'  of  tickets  hanging  from  them 
at  the  ends  of  red  tape,  which  give  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
to  law  papers.  The  lower  rows  were  filled  with  cardboard 
boxes,  yellow  with  us«>  on  which  might  be  read  the  names 
of  the  more  important  ciier.ts  whose  cases  were  juicily  stew- 
ing at  this  present  time.  The  dirty  window-panes  admitted 
but  little  da/light.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  offices  in 
Paris  where  it  is  possible  to  write  without  lamplight  before 
ten  in  the  morning  in  the  month  of  February,  for  they  are 
all  left  to  very  natural  neglect ;  every  one  comes  and  no  one 
stays;  no  one  has  any  personal  interest  in  a  scene  of  mere 
routine — neither  the  attorney,  nor  the  counsel,  nor  the 
clerks,  trouble  themselves  about  the  appearance  of  a  place 
which,  to  the  youths,  is  a  schoolroom;  to  the  clients,  a 
passage;  to  the  chief,  a  laboratory.  The  greasy  furniture 
is  handed  down  to  successive  owners  with  such  scrupulous 
care,  that  in  some  offices  may  still  be  seen  boxes  of  re- 
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maindera,  nmchint'H  for  twisting  parchment  gut,  and  bags 
left  by  tile  proKt-cutinK  parties  of  the  Chfttelet  (abbreviated 
to  Chlet)—a  Court  which,  under  the  old  order  of  thinga, 
represented  the  present  Court  of  First  Instance  (or  County 
Court). 

So  in  this  dark  oflTice,  thick  with  dust,  there  was,  as  in 
all  its  fellows,  something  repulsive  to  the  clients— something 
which  made  it  one  of  the  most  hideous  monstrosities  of  Paris. 
Xay,  were  it  not  for  the  mouldy  sacristies  where  prayers  are 
weighed  out  and  paid  for  like  groceries,  and  for  the  old- 
clothes  shops,  where  flutter  the  raga  that  blight  all  the  illu- 
sions of  life  by  showing  us  the  last  end  of  all  our  festivities 
—an  attorney's  office  would  be,  of  all  social  marts,  the  most 
loathsome.  But  we  might  say  the  same  of  the  gambling-hell, 
of  the  Law  Court,  of  the  lottery  office,  of  the  brothel. 

But  why?  In  these  places,  perhaps,  the  drama  being 
played  in  a  man's  soul  makes  him  indifferent  to  accessories, 
which  would  also  account  for  the  single-mindedness  of  great 
thinkers  and  men  of  great  ambitions. 

"Where  is  my  penknife?" 

"I  am  eating  my  breakfast." 

"You  go  and  lie  hanged !  here  is  a  blot  on  the  copy." 

"Silence,  gentlemen!" 

These  various  exclamations  were  uttered  simultaneously 
at  the  moment  when  the  old  client  shut  the  door  with  thpj 
sort  of  humility  which  disfigures  the  movements  of  a  man) 
down  on  his  luck.  The  stranger  tried  to  smile,  but  the 
muscles  of  his  face  relaxed  as  he  vainly  looked  for  some 
symptoms  of  amenity  on  the  inexorably  indifferent  faces 
of  the  six  clerks.  Accustomed,  no  doubt,  to  gauge  men.  he 
very  politely  addressed  the  gutter-jumper,  hoping  to  get  a 
civil  answer  from  this  boy  of  all  work. 

"Monsieur,  is  your  master  at  home?" 

The  pert  messenger  made  no  reply,  but  patted  his  ear 
with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  as  much  as  to  sav,  "I  am 
deaf." 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?"  asked  Qodeschal,  swallowing  as 
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he  spoke  a  mouthful  of  bread  bi<j  enough  to  charge  a  four- 
pounder,  flourishing  his,  knife  and  crossing  his  legs,  throwing 
up  one  foot  in  the  air  to  the  level  of  his  eyes. 

"This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  called,'"  replied  the  victim. 
"1  wish  to  speak  to  M.  Derville." 

"On  business!'"' 

"Yes,  but  I  can  explain  it  to  no  one  but " 

"M.  Derville  is  in  bed ;  if  you  want  to  consult  him  on  some 
dillicidty,  he  does  no  serious  work  till  midnight.  But  if  you 
will  lay  tile  ease  '»efore  us,  we  could  help  you  just  as  well 

as  he  can  to " 

/  The  stranger  was  unmoved ;  he  looked  timidly  about  him, 
/like  a  dog  who  has  got  into  a  strange  kitchen  and  expects 
a  kick.  Hy  grace  of  their  profession,  lawyers'  clerks 
have  no  fear  of  thieves;  they  did  not  suspect  the  owner  of 
the  box-eoat,  and  left  hitn  to  study  the  place,  where  he 
looked  in  vain  for  a  chair  to  sit  on,  for  he  was  evidently 
tired.  AttornL'ys,  on  principle,  do  not  have  many  chairs 
in  their  olllces.  The  inferior  client,  being  kept  waiting  on 
his  feet,  goes  away  grumbling,  but  then  he  does  not  waste 
time,  which,  as  an  old  lawyer  once  said,  is  not  allowed  for 
when  the  bill  is  taxed. 

"Monsieur,"  said  tlie  old  man.  "as  I  have  already  told  you, 
I  cannot  explain  my  business  to  any  one  but  M.  Derville. 
I  will  wait  till  he  is  up." 

Boucard  had  finished  his  bill.  He  smelt  the  fragrance 
of  liis  ehocolate,  rose  from  his  cane  armchair,  went  to  the 
chi  iiney-pieee,  looked  the  old  man  from  head  to  foot,  stared 
at  his  coat,  and  made  an  indescribable  grimace.  He  prob- 
ably reflected  that  whichever  way  his  client  might  be  wrung, 
it  would  I)e  impossible  to  squeeze  out  a  centime,  so  he  put 
in  a  few  liriel  words  to  rid  the  office  of  a  bad  customer. 

"It  is  the  truth,  monsieur.  The  chief  only  works  at  night. 
If  your  business  is  important,  I  reeomr.iend  you  to  return 
«t  one  in  the  morning."  The  stranger  looked  at  the  head 
clerk  with  a  bewildered  expression,  and  remained  motionless 
for  a  moment.     The  clerks,  accustomed  to  every  change  of 
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countenance,  and  the  odd  whimsicalities  K)  >  ;ch  indecision 
or  absence  of  mind  gives  ri.se  in  "parties  "  '.v  mt  on  eating, 
making  as  much  noise  with  their  jaws  as  horses  over  a 
mangL.,  and  paying  no  furtlier  lieed  to  the  old  man. 

"I  will  come  again  to-night,"  «ud  the  stranger  at  length, 
with  the  tenacious  desire,  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate,  to 
catch  humanity  at  fault.  ^^ 

The  only  irony  allowed  to  poverty  is  to  drive  Justice  and 
Benevolence  to  unjust  denials.  When  a  poor  wretch  has 
convicted  Society  of  falsehood,  he  throws  himself  more 
eagerly  on  the  mercy  of  God. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  cracked  pot?"  said 
Simonnin,  without  waiting  till  the  old  man  had  shut  the 
door. 

"He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  buried  and  dug  up  agaiiy" 
aaid-a-d^k. 

"He  is  some  colonel  who  wants  his  arrears  of  pay,"  said 
the  head  clerk. 

"No,  he  is  a  retired  concierge,"  said  Godeschal. 

"I  bet  you  he  is  a  nobleman,"  cried  Boucard. 

"I  bet  you  he  has  been  a  porter,"  retorted  Godeschal. 
"Only  porters  are  gifted  by  nature  with  shabby  box-coats, 
as  worn  and  greasy  and  frayed  as  that  old  body's.  And  did 
you  see  his  trodden-down  boots  that  let  the  water  in,  and 
his  stock  which  serves  for  a  shirt?  He  has  slept  in  a  dry 
arch." 

"He  may  be  of  noble  birth,  and  yet  have  pulled  the  door- 
latch,"  cried  Desroches.    "It  has  been  known !" 

"No,"  Boucard  insisted,  in  the  midst  of  laughter,  "I  main- 
tain that  he  was  a  brewer  in  1789,  and  a  colonel  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic." 

"I  bet  theatre  tickets  round  that  he  never  was  a  soldier," 
said  Godeschal. 

"Done  with  you,"  answered  Boucard. 

"Monsieur!  ^lonsieur!"  shouted  the  little  messenger, 
opening  the  window. 

"What  are  you  at  now,  Simonnin  ?"  asked  Boucard. 
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"I  am  calling  him  that  you  may  ask  him  whether  he  is 
a  colonel  or  a  porter ;  he  must  know." 

All  the  clerks  laughed.  As  to  the  old  man,  he  was  already 
coming  upstairs  again. 

"What  can  we  say  to  him?"  cried  Godeschal. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  replied  Boucard. 

The  poor  man  came  in  nervously,  his  eyes  cast  down,  per- 
haps not  to  betray  how  hungry  he  was  by  looking  too  greedily 
at  the  eatables. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Boucard,  "will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
leave  your  name,  so  that  M.  Derville  may  know " 

"Chabert." 

"The  Colonel  who  was  killed  at  Eylau  ?''  asked  Hur^,  who, 
having  so  far  said  nothing,  was  jealous  of  adding  a  jest  to 
all  the  others. 

"The  same,  monsieur,"  replied  the  good  man,  with  antique 
eimplicitv.    And  he  went  away. 

"Whew !" 

"Done  brown!" 

"Poof!" 

"Oh!" 

"Ah!" 

"Bourn !" 

"The  old  rogue !" 

"Ting-a-ring-ting!" 

"Sold  again !" 

"Monsieur  Desroches,  you  are  going  to  the  play  without 
paying,"  said  Hure  to  the  fourth  clerk,  giving  him  a  slap  on 
the  shoulder  that  might  have  killed  a  rhinoceros. 

There  was  a  storm  of  cat-calls,  cries,  and  exclamations, 
which  all  the  onomatopeia  of  the  language  would  fail  to 
represent. 

"Which  theatre  shall  we  go  to?" 

"To  the  opera,"  cried  the  head  clerk. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Godeschal,  "I  never  mentioned 
which  theatre.  I  might,  if  I  chose,  take  you  to  see  Madame 
Saqui." 
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**Madame  Saqui  is  not  the  play." 

"What  is  a  play?"  replied  Godeschal.  "First,  we  nust  de- 
fine the  point  of  fact.  What  did  I  bet,  pentlemen  ?  A  play. 
What  is  a  play?  A  spectacle.  What  is  a  spectacle?  Some- 
thing to  be  seen " 

"But  on  that  principle  you  would  pay  your  l)et  by  taking 
us  to  see  the  water  run  under  the  Pont  Neuf!"  cried 
Simonnin,  interrupting  him. 

"To  be  seen  for  money,"  Godeschal  added. 

"But  a  great  many  things  are  to  be  seen  for  money  that 
are  not  plavs.     The  definition  is  defective,"  said  Desroches. 

"But  do  listen  to  me !" 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Boucard. 

"Is  Curtius'  a  play?"  said  Godeschal. 

"No,"  said  the  head  clerk,  "it  is  a  collection  of  figures — 
but  it  is  a  spectacle." 

"I  bet  you  a  hundred  francs  to  a  sou,"  Godeschal  resumed, 
"that  Curtius'  Waxworks  forms  such  a  show  as  might  be 
called  a  play  or  theatre.  It  contains  a  thing  to  be  seen  at 
various  prices,  according  to  the  place  you  choose  to  occupy.** 

"And  so  on,  and  so  forth  I"  said  Simonnin. 

"You  mind  I  don't  box  your  ears !"  said  Godeschal. 

The  clerks  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

"Besides,  it  is  not  proved  that  that  old  ape  was  not  making 
game  of  us,"  he  said,  dropping  his  argument,  which  was 
drowned  in  the  laughter  of  the  other  clerks.  "On  my  honor. 
Colonel  Chabert  is  really  an<1  truly  dead.  His  wife  is  mar- 
ried again  to  Comte  Ferraud.  Councillor  of  State.  Madame 
Ferraud  is  one  of  our  clients." 

•Come,  the  case  is  remanded  till  to-morrow,"  said  Bou- 
card. "To  work,  gentlemen.  The  deuce  is  in  it ;  we  get 
nothing  done  here.  Finish  copying  that  appeal ;  it  must 
be  handef]  in  before  the  sitting  of  the  Fourth  Chamber,  judg- 
ment is  to  be  given  to-day.     Come,  on  you  go !"' 

"If  he  really  were  Colonel  Chabert,  would  not  that  im- 
pudent rascal  Simonnin  have  felt  the  leather  of  his  boot  in 
the  right  place  when  he  pretended  to  be  deaf?"  said  Des- 
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rochos     rogardin,?    this    roninrk    as    more    conclusive    than 
(lodeschal  8. 

"Since  nothin-  is  settled,"  said  M<.ii(i.rd,  "let  us  all  agre- 
to  go  to  the  upper  boxes  of  the  Francais  and  sei>  Talnm  in 
Aero.     Simonnin  may  go  to  the  pit." 

And  thereupon  the  head  clerk  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
the  others  followed  his  exanii)le. 

•'Gircn  in  June  cifihtccn  Innuhed  and  fourteen  (in 
words),    said  (Jodeschal.     "Keadv?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  two  cojning-clerks  and  the  engrosser 
whose  pens  forthwith  b.-gan  to  creak  over  the  stamped  paper, 
ivaking  as  imu'h  nois,.  in  the  olfice  as  a  hundred  cockchafers 

imprisoned  bv  schoolboys  in  paper  cages.  • 

"And  we  hope  that  'wij  lunh  on  the  Bench,"  the  extem- 
porizing clerk  went  on.  "Stop!  \  nnisi  read  mv  sentence 
through  again.     1  do  not  understand  it  myself"    ' 

"Forty-six  (that  must  often  happen)"  and  three  forty- 
nines,'    said  Boucard.  ^ 

''We  hope,"  (Jodeschal  began  again,  after  reading  all 
through  the  docmiu.nt.  -thai  un,  lord,  on  the  Bench  will  not 
be  Ic.^.'i  mn;,n,n>uuou.^  than  the  auqnxt  author  of  the  decree 
and  that  the,!  tnll  do  juslire  ac/ainsf  the  miserable  claims  of 
the  acting  commit  tee  of  the  chief  Board  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  hr,  interpreting  the  law  in  the  wide  sense  we  have 
here  set  forth " 

".Monsieur  Godeschal,  wouldn't  you  like  a  glass  of  water'" 
said  the  little  messenger. 

"That  imp  of  a  boy!"  said  Boucard.  "Here,  get  on  vov- 
(  ouble-soled  shanks-mare,  take  this  packet,  and  spin  off  to 
the  Invalides." 

"Here  ,'<et  forth,"  Godeschal  went  on.  "Add  in  the  interest 
of  Madame  la  Viromtesse  (at  full  length)  de  Grandlieu" 

"\\hat!"  cried  the  chief,  "are  you  thinking  of  drawin<r 
up  an  appeal  in  the  case  of  Meomtesse  de  Grandlieu  against 
the  Le-ion  of  Honor— a  case  for  the  office  to  stand  or  fall 
by?  ^ou  are  something  like  an  ass'  Have  the  goodness 
to  put  aside  your  copies  and  your  noies;  you  may  keep  all 
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that  for  tbe  oim-  of  Xavarn-ins  against  the  Hospitals.  It  is 
late.  I  will  draw  up  a  little  petnson  niysvlf,  with  a  due  al- 
lowance of  'inasmuch,"  and  ^ro  to  the  Courts  mv«*lf." 

This  scene  is  typical  of  the  thousaB«'  delijrhts  which,  when  I 
we  look  back  on  oar  youth,  make  u*  say,  "Those  were  good 
times.'' 

At  about  ortf  in  the  mor«infr  Cawaari  Chabert,  self-«tTled, 
knocked  at  thi-  door  of  Maitre  Demlk',  attorney  to  the  Court 
of  First  Instaoice  in  the  I>epartnit«nt  of  the  Seine.  The  por- 
ter told  him  that  Monsieur  DerMlle  had  not  vet  come  in. 
The  old  man  said  he  had  an  aiyfH>intment.  and  was  shown 
upstairs  to  tthe  rooni>  oi«npied  by  th(»  famous  lawyer,  who, 
notwithstamdinjr  his  yoath,  was^  i«onsidered  to  have  one  of  the 
longest  hea*js  in  Paris. 

Having  rung,  the  distrustful  applicant  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished at  finding  the  head  clerk  busily  arranging  in  a  con- 
venient order  on  his  nuister's  dining-room  table  the  papers 
relating  to  the  cases  to  be  tried  on  the  morrow.  The  clerk, 
not  less  astonished,  bowed  to  the  Colonel  and  begged  him  to 
take  a  seat,  which  the  client  did. 

"On  my  word,  monsieur,  I  thought  you  were  joking  yes- 
terday when  you  named  such  an  hour  for  an  interview,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  the  forced  mirth  of  a  ruined  man,  who  does 
his  best  to  smile. 

"The  clerks  were  joking,  but  they  were  speaking  the  truth 
too,"  replied  the  man,  going  on  with  his  work.  "M.  Der- 
ville  chooses  this  hour  for  studying  his  cases,  taking  stock  of 
their  possibilities,  arranging  how  to  conduct  them,  deciding 
on  the  line  of  defence.  His  prodigious  intellect  is  froer  at 
this  hour — the  only  time  when  he  can  have  the  silence  and 
quiet  needed  for  the  conception  of  good  ideas.  Since  he 
entered  the  profession,  you  are  the  third  person  to  come  to  him 
for  a  consultation  at  this  midnight  hour.  After  coming  in 
the  chief  will  discuss  each  case,  read  everything,  spend  four 
or  five  hours  perhaps  over  the  business,  then  he  will  ring  for 
me  and  explain  to  me  his  intentions.    In  the  morning  from 
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ten  till  two  he  hears  what  his  clients  have  to  say,  then  he 
spends  the  rest  of  his  day  in  appointments.  In  the  evening 
he  goes  into  society  to  keep  up  iiis  connections.  So  he  has 
ooJy  the  niglit  for  undermining  his  cases,  ransacking  the 
rasenal  of  tlie  Code,  and  laying  his  plan  of  battle.  He  is 
aMoroincd  never  to  lose  a  ease;  he  loves  his  art.  He  will 
a«r  undertake  every  ease,  as  his  brethren  do.  That  is  his 
life,  an  exceptionally  active  one.  And  he  makes  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

As  he  listened  to  this  explanation,  the  old  man  sat  silent, 
and  his  strange  face  assumed  an  expression  so  bereft  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  clerk,  after  looking  at  him,  thought  no 
more  about  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  Derville  came  in,  in  evening  dress; 
his  head  r'f''-^  opened  the  door  to  him,  and  went  back  to 
finish  arran  njr  the  papers.  The  young  lawyer  paused  for 
a  moment  amazement  on  se-  -ng  in  the  dim  light  the 
strange  clioi  ;  who  awaited  him 
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col  ction  to  which  (Jodesch      1 
lov  -clerks.     This  quiescenci 
for  astonishment  if  it  had 
aspect  of  the  man's  whole  j   rso 
and    lean.     His    for  head,    mte, 
smoothly  combed  vris,  gav'    hii 
eyes  seemed  shroudeti  in      irans 
compared  them  to  ding;     n  other 


Colonel  Chabert  was  as 
e  wax  figures  in  Curtius' 

roposed  to  treat  his  fel- 
'  not  have  been  a  subject 
rnpleted  the  supernatural 

The  old  soldier  was  dry 
ionally  hidden  under  a 
a  look  of  mystery.     His 
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pear  vith  a  blue  irides- 
cence changing  in  the  ,  a  of  tiie  ym  ights.  His  face, 
pale,  livid,  and  as  thin  a.-  .  Anife.  i  I  h  u  use  such  a  vulgar 
expression,  was  as  the  face  of  tiie  lead.  Round  his  neck 
was  a  tight  black  silk  stock. 

Below  the  dark  line  of  this  rag  the  rK)dy  was  so  completely 
hidden  in  shadow  that  a  man  of  imagination  might  have 
supposed  the  old  head  was  due  to  some  chance  play  of 
light  and  shade,  or  have  taken  it  for  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt, 
without  a  frame.  The  brim  of  the  hat  which  covered  the  old 
man's  brow  cast  a  black  line  of  shadow  on  the  upper  part 
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of  the  face.  This  grotesque  eifect,  though  natural,  threw 
into  relief  by  contrast  the  white  furrows,  the  cold  wrinkles, 
the  colorless  tone  of  the  corpse-like  countenance.  And  the 
absence  of  all  movement  in  the  figure,  of  all  fire  in  the  eye, 
were  in  harmony  with  a  certain  look  of  melancholy  madness, 
and  the  deteriorating  symptoms  characteristic  of  senility, 
giving  the  face  an  indescribably  ill-starred  look  which  no 
human  words  could  render. 

But  an  observer,  especially  a  lawyer,  could  also  have  read 
in  this  stricken  man  the  signs  of  deep  sorrow,  the  traces  of 
grief  whicli  had  worn  into  this  face,  as  drops  of  water  from 
the  sky  falling  on  fine  marble  at  last  destroy  its  beauty.  A 
physician,  an  author,  or  a  judge  might  have  discerned  a 
whole  drama  at  the  sight  of  its  sublime  horror,  while  the  least 
charm  was  its  resemblance  to  the  grotesques  which  artists 
amuse  themselves  by  sketching  on  a  corner  of  the  lithographic 
stone  while  chatting  with  a  friond. 

On  seeing  the  attorney,  the  ^  cranger  started,  with  the  con- 
vulsive thrill  that  comes  over  a  poet  when  a  sudden  noise 
rouses  him  from  a  fruitful  reverie  in  silence  and  at  night. 
The  old  man  hastily  removed  his  hat  and  rose  to  bow  to  the 
young  man ;  tiie  leather  lining  of  his  hat  was  doubtless  very 
greasy;  his  wig  stuck  to  it  without  his  noticing  it,  and  left 
his  head  bare,  showing  his  skull  horribly  disfigured  by  a  scar 
beginning  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  ending  over  the  right 
eye,  a  prominent  seam  all  across  his  head.  The  sudden  re- 
moval of  the  dirty  wig  which  the  poor  man  wore  to  hide 
this  gash  gave  the  two  lawyers  no  inclination  to  laugh,  so 
horrible  to  behold  was  this  riven  skull.  The  first  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  sight  of  this  old  wound  was,  "His  intelligence 
must  have  escaped  through  that  cut." 

"If  this  is  not  Colonel  Chabert,  he  is  some  thorough- 
going trooper!"  thought  Boucard. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Derville,  "to  whom  have  I  the  honor  of 
speaking?" 

"To  Colonel  Chabert." 

"Which?" 
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"He  who  was  killed  at  Eylau,"  replied  the  old  man. 

On  hearing  this  strange  speech,  the  lawyer  and  his  clerk 
glanced  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "He  is  mad." 

"Monsieur,"  the  Colonel  went  on,  "I  wish  to  confide  to 
you  the  secret  of  my  position." 

A  thing  well  worthy  of  note  is  the  natural  intrepidity  oi 
lawyers.  Wlietlier  from  the  habit  of  receiving  a  great  nianv 
persons,  or  from  the  deep  sense  of  the  protection  conferreii 
on  them  by  the  law,  or  from  confidence  in  their  mission,  they 
enter  everywhere,  fearing  nothing,  like  priests  and  physi- 
cians.   Derville  signed  to  Boucard,  who  vnnished. 

"During  the  day,  sir,"  said  the  attorney,  "I  am  not  so 
miserly  of  my  time,  but  at  night  every  mfnute  is  precious. 
So  be  brief  and  concise.  Go  to  the  facts  without  digression. 
I  will  ask  for  any  explanations  I  may  consider  necessary. 
Speak."  ^ 

Having  bid  his  strange  client  to  be  seated,  the  young  man 
sat  down  at  the  table;  but  while  he  gave  his  attention  to  the 
deceased  Colonel,  he  turned  over  the  bundles  of  papers. 

"You  know,  perhaps,"  said  the  dead  man,  "that  I  com- 
manded a  cavalry  regiment  at  Eylau.  I  was  of  important 
service  to  the  success  of  Murat's  famous  charge  which  de- 
cided the  victory.  Unhappily  for  me,  my  donth  is  a  historical 
fact,  recorded  in  Victoircs  el  Conquetes,  where  it  is  related 
in  full  detail.  We  cut  through  the  three  Russian  lines,  which 
at  once  closed  up  and  formed  again,  so  that  we  had  to  repeat 
the  movement  back  again.  At  the  moment  when  we  were 
nearing  the  Emperor,  after  having  scattered  the  Russians,  I 
came  against  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  I  rushed  at 
the  obstinate  brutes.  Two  Russian  oflicers,  perfect  giants, 
attacked  me  both  at  once.  One  of  them  gave  me  a  cut 
across  the  head  that  crashed  through  everything,  even  a  black 
silk  cap  I  wore  next  my  head,  and  out  deep  into  the  skull. 
I  fell  from  my  horse.  Murat  came  up  to  support  me.  He 
rode  over  my  body,  he  and  all  his  uiun,  fifteen  hundred  of 
them — there  might  have  been  morel  My  death  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Emperor,  who  as  a  precaution — for  he  was 
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fond  of  me,  was  the  JfHstor— wished  to  know  if  there  were  no 
hope  of  saving  the  man  he  had  to  tliank  for  such  a  vigorous 
attack.  He  sent  two  surgeons  to  identify  me  and  bring  me 
into  Hospital,  saying,  perhaps  too  carelessly,  for  he  was 
very  busy,  *Go  and  see  whether  by  any  chance  poor  Chabert 
is  still  alive.'  These  rascally  saw-bones,  who  had  just  seen 
me  lying  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  of  two  regiments,  no 
doubt  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  re- 
ported that  I  was  quite  dead.  The  certificate  of  death  was 
probably  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  military 
jurisprudence," 

As  he  heard  his  visitor  express  himself  with  complete 
lucidity,  and  relate  a  story  so  probable  though  so  strange, 
the  young  lawyer  ceased  fingering  the  papers,  rested  his  left 
elbow  on  the  table,  and  with  his  head  on  his  hand  looked 
steadily  at  the  Colonel. 

"Do  you  know,  monsieur,  that  1  am  lawyer  to  the  Comtesse 
Ferraud,"  he  said,  interrupting  the  speaker,  "Colonel 
Chabert's  widow?" 

"My  wife— yes,  monsieur.  Therefore,  after  a  hundred 
fruitless  attempts  to  interest  lawyers,  who  have  all  thought 
me  mad,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  to  you.  I  will  tell  you 
of  my  misfortunes  afterwards;  for  the  present,  allow  me  to 
prove  the  facts,  explaining  rather  how  things  must  have 
fallen  out  rather  than  how  they  did  occur.  Certain  circum- 
stances, known,  I  suppose,  to  no  one  but  the  Almighty,  com- 
pel me  to  speak  of  some  things  as  hypothetical.  The  wounds 
I  had  received  must  presumably  have  produced  tetanus,  or 
have  thrown  me  into  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  a  disease 
called,  I  believe,  catalepsy.  Otherwise  how  is  it  conceivable 
that  I  should  have  been  stripped,  as  is  the  custom  in  time  of 
war,  and  thrown  into  the  common  grave  by  the  men  ordered 
to  bury  the  dead? 

"Allow  me  here  to  refer  to  a  detail  of  which  I  could  know 
nothing  till  after  the  event,  which,  after  all,  I  must  speak  of 
as  my  death.  At  Stuttgart,  in  1814,  I  met  an  old  quarter- 
master of  my  regiment.    This  dear  fellow,  the  only  man  who 
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chose  to  rcpognizc  me,  and  of  whom  I  will  tell  you  more 
later,  explained  the  marvel  of  my  prewrvntion,  by  telling 
me  that  my  horse  was  shot  in  the  flank  at  the  moment  when 
I  was  wounded.  Man  and  beast  went  down  together,  like  a 
monk  cut  out  of  card-paper.  As  I  fell,  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  I  was  no  doubt  covered  by  the  body  of  my  horse,  which 
protected  me  from  being  trampled  to  death  or  hit  by  a  ball. 

"When  I  came  to  myself,  monsieur,  I  was  in  a  position 
and  an  atmosphere  of  which  I  could  give  you  no  idea  if  I 
talked  till  to-morrow.  The  little  air  there  was  to  breathe 
was  foul.  I  wanted  to  move,  and  found  no  room.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  nothing.  The  most  alarming  circumstance 
was  the  lack  of  air,  and  this  enlightened  me  as  to  my  situa- 
tion. 1  understood  that  no  fresh  air  could  penetrate  to  me, 
and  that  I  must  die.  This  thought  took  off  the  sense  of  in- 
tolerable pain  which  had  aroused  me.  There  was  a  violent 
singing  in  my  ears.  1  heard — or  I  thought  I  heard,  I  will 
assert  nothing — groans  from  the  world  of  dead  among  whom 
I  was  lying.  Some  nights  I  still  think  I  hear  those  stifled 
moans ;  though  the  remembrance  of  that  time  is  very  obscure, 
and  my  memory  very  indistinct,  in  spite  of  my  impressions 
of  far  more  acute  suffering  I  was  fated  to  go  through,  and 
which  have  confused  my  ideas. 

"But  there  was  something  more  awful  than  cries;  there 
was  a  silence  such  as  1  have  never  known  elsewhere — literally, 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  At  last,  by  raising  my  hands  and 
feeling  the  dead,  I  discerned  a  vacant  space  between  my  head 
and  the  human  carrion  above.  I  could  thus  measure  the 
space,  granted  by  a  chance  of  which  I  knew  not  the  cause. 
It  would  seem  that,  thanks  to  the  carelessness  and  the  haste 
with  which  we  had  been  pitched  into  the  trench,  two  dead 
bodies  had  leaned  across  and  against  each  other,  forming  an 
angle  like  that  made  by  two  cards  when  a  child  is  building 
a  card  castle.  Feeling  about  me  at  once,  for  there  was  no 
time  for  play,  I  happily  felt  an  arm  lying  detached,  the  arm 
of  a  Hercules!  A  stout  bone,  to  which  I  owed  my  rescue. 
But  for  this  unhoped-for  help,  I  must  have  perished.    But 
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through  the  lK>die8  which  «op«rato.l  mo  from  the  layer  of 
earth  which  had  no  doubt  been  thrown  over  us-I  L  J 
as  If  there  had  been  others  living!  I  worked  with  a  will' 
mons.eur,  for  here  I  an, !  But  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  ho^ 
1  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  pile  of  flesh  which  formed 
a  barrier  between  me  and  life.  You  will  gay  I  had  three 
arms  This  crowbar,  which  I  used  cleverly  enough,  opened 
out  a  httle  air  between  the  bodies  I  moved,  and  I  economized 
my  breath     At  last  I  saw  daylight,  but  through  snow! 

At  that  moment  I  perceived  that  my  head  was  cut  open. 
Happily  my  blood,  or  that  of  my  comrades,  or  perhaps  the 
torn  «k.n  of  mv  horse,  who  knows,  had  in  coagulating  formed 
a  sort  of  natural  piaster.    But,  in  spite  of  it.  I  fainted  away 
when  my  head  came  into  contact  with  the  snow.    However, 
the  little  warmth  left  in  me  melted  the  snow  about  me    and 
when  I  recovered  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in  the  middle 
of  a  round  hole,  where  I  stood  shouting  as  long  as  I  could 
But    he  sun  was  rising,  so  I  had  very  little  chance  of  being 
heard.    Was  there  any  one  in  the  fields  yet?    I  pulled  my- 
self up   using  my  feet  as  a  spring,  resting  on  one  of  the 
dead   whose  ribs  were  firm.    You  may  suppose  that  this  was 
not  the  moment  for  saying,  'Respect  courage  in  misfortune  I' 
in  short,  monsieur,  after  enduring  the  anguish,  if  the  word 
IS  strong  enough  for  my  frenzy,  of  seeing  for  a  long  time. 
yes,  quite  a  long  time,  those  cursed  Germans  flying  from  a 
voice  they  heard  where  they  could  see  no  one,  I  was  dug  out 
by  a  woman   who  was  brave  or  curious  enough  to  come  close 
to  my   head,   which   must   have  look,)d   as  though   it   had 
f^prouted  from  the  ground  like  a  mushroom.     This  woman 
went  to  fetch  her  husband,  and  between  them  they  got  me  to 
their  poor  hovel.  * 

"It  would  seem  that  I  must  have  again  fallen  into  a  cata- 
Jepsy—allow  me  to  use  the  word  to  describe  a  state  of  which 
1  have  no  idea,  but  which,  from  the  account  given  by  mv 
hosts,  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  effect  of  that  malady  I 
remained  for  six  months  between  life  and  death;  not  speak- 
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injr,  01,  if  I  spoke,  talkinjj  in  delirium.     At  It,  my  hosts 
got  me  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  Heilsberg. 

"You  will  understand,  monsieur,  that  I  came  out  of  the 
womh  of  the  grave  as  naked  as  I  came  from  my  mother's; 
BO  that  six  months  afterwards,  when  I  remembered,  one  fine 
morning,  that  I  had  been  Colonel  Chabert,  and  when,  on  re- 
covering my  wits,  I  tried  to  exact  from  my  nurse  rather 
more  respect  than  she  paid  to  any  poor  devil,  all  my  com- 
panions in  the  ward  began  to  laugh.  Luckily  for  me,  the 
surgeon,  out  of  piofossional  pride,  had  answered  for  my 
cure,  and  was  naturally  interested  in  his  patient.  When  I 
told  him  coherently  about  my  former  life,  this  good  man, 
named  Sparchmann,  signed  a  deposition,  drawn  up  in  the 
legal  form  of  his  country,  giving  an  account  of  the  miracu- 
lous way  in  which  I  had  escaped  from  the  trench  dug  for  the 
dead,  the  day  and  hour  when  I  had  been  found  by  my  bene- 
factress and  her  husband,  the  nature  and  exact  spot  of  my 
injuries,  adding  to  these  documents  a  description  of  my  per- 
son. 

"Well,  monsieur,  I  have  neither  these  important  pieces  of 
evidence,  nor  the  declaration  I  made  before  a  notary  at 
Heilsberg,  with  a  view  to  establishing  my  identity.  From  the 
day  when  I  was  turned  out  of  that  town  by  the  events  of 
war,  I  have  M-andered  about  like  a  vagabond,  begging  my 
bread,  treated  as  a  madman  when  I  have  told  my  story,  with- 
out ever  having  found  or  earned  a  sou  to  enable  me  to  re- 
cover the  deeds  which  would  prove  my  statements,  and  re- 
store me  to  society.  My  sufferings  have  often  kept  me  for 
six  months  at  a  time  in  some  little  town,  where  every  care 
was  taken  of  the  invalid  Frenchman,  but  where  he  was 
laughed  at  to  his  face  as  soon  as  he  said  he  was  Colonel 
Chabert.  For  a  long  time  that  laughter,  those  doubts,  used 
to  put  me  into  rages  which  did  me  harm,  and  which  even 
led  to  my  being  locked  up  at  Stuttgart  as  a  madman.  And, 
indeed,  as  you  may  judge  from  my  story,  there  was  ample 
reason  for  shutting  a  man  up. 

"At  the  end  of  two  years'  detention,  which  I  was  compelled 
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to  submit  to,  after  hearing  my  keepers  say  a  thousand  times, 
'Here  is  a  poor  man  who  thinks  he  is  Colonel  Chaljert'  to 
people  who  would  reply,  'Poor  follow !'  I  became  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  ray  own  adventure.  I  grew  melan- 
choly, resigned,  and  quiet,  and  gave  up  calling  myself  Colonel 
Chabert,  in  order  to  get  out  of  my  prison,  and  see  France 
once  more.  Oh,  monsieur!  To  see  Paris  again  was  a  de- 
lirium which  I "' 

Without  finishing  his  sentence.  Colonel  Chabert  fell  into 
a  deep  study,  which  Derville  respected. 

"One  fine  day,"  his  visitor  resumed,  "one  spring  day,  they 
gave  me  the  key  of  the  fields,  as  we  say,  and  ten  thalers,  ad- 
mitting that  I  talked  quite  sensibly  on  all  subjects,  and  no 
longer  called  myself  Colonel  Chabert.  On  my  honor,  at  that 
time,  and  even  to  this  day,  sometimes  I  hate  my  name.  I 
wish  I  were  not  myself.  The  sense  of  my  rights  kills  me. 
If  my  illness  had  but  deprived  me  of  all  memory  of  my  past 
life,  I  could  be  happy.  I  should  have  entered  the  service 
again  under  any  name,  no  matter  what,  and  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  made  Field-Marshal  in  Austria  or  Russia.  Who 
knows  ?" 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  attorney,  "you  have  upset  all  my 
ideas.  I  feel  as  if  I  heard  you  in  a  dream.  Pause  for  a 
moment,  I  beg  of  you." 

"You  are  the  only  person,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  melan- 
choly look,  "who  ever  listened  to  me  so  patiently.  No  lawyer 
has  been  willing  to  lend  me  ten  napoleons  to  enable  me  to 
procure  from  Germany  the  necessary  documents  to  begin  my 
lawsuit " 

"What  lawsuit?"  said  the  attorney,  who  had  forgotten 
his  client's  painful  position  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
his  past  sufferings. 

"Why,  monsieur,  is  not  the  Comtesse  Ferraud  my  wife? 
She  has  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year,  which  belong  to  me, 
and  she  will  not  give  me  a  sou.  When  I  tell  lawyers  tliese 
things— men  of  sense;  when  I  propose— I,  a  beggar— to  biing 
action  against  a  Count  and  Countess;  when  I— a  dead  ma  a— 
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bring  up  as  against  a  certificate  of  death  a  certificate  of  mar- 
riage and  registers  of  births,  they  show  me  out,  either  with 
the  air  of  cold  politeness,  which  you  all  know  how  to  assume 
to  rid  yourself  of  a  hapless  wretch,  or  brutally,  like  men  who 
think  they  have  to  deal  with  a  swindler  or  a  madman — it 
depends  on  their  nature.  I  have  been  buried  under  the  dead  ; 
but  now  I  am  buried  under  the  living,  under  papers,  under 
facts,  under  the  whole  of  society,  which  wants  to  shove  me 
underground  again !" 

"Pray  resume  your  narratiw,"  said  Derville. 

"  Tray  resume  it !' "  cried  the  hapless  old  man,  taking 
the  young  lawyer's  hand.  "That  is  the  first  polite  word  I 
have  heard  since " 

The  Colonel  wept.  Gratitude  choked  his  voice.  The  ap- 
pealing and  unutterable  eloquence  that  lies  in  the  eyes,  in  a 
gesture,  even  in  silence,  entirely  convinced  Derville,  and 
touched  him  deeply. 

"Listen,  monsieur,"  said  he;  "I  have  this  evening  won 
three  hundred  francs  at  cards.  I  may  very  well  lay  out  half 
that  sum  in  making  a  man  happy.  I  will  begin  the  inquiries 
and  researches  necessary  to  obtain  the  documents  of  which 
you  speak,  and  until  they  arrive  I  will  give  you  five  francs  a 
day.  If  you  are  Colonel  Chal)ert,  you  will  pardon  the  small- 
ness  of  the  loan  as  coming  from  a  young  man  who  has  his 
fortune  to  make.     Proceed." 

The  Colonel,  as  he  called  himself,  sat  for  a  moment  mo- 
tionless and  bewildered ;  the  depth  of  his  woes  had  no  doubt 
destroyed  his  powers  of  belief.  Though  he  was  eager  in  pur- 
suit of  his  military  distinction,  of  his  fortune,  of  himself, 
perhaps  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  inexplicable  feeling,  the 
latent  germ  in  every  man's  heart,  to  which  we  owe  the  ex- 
periments of  alchemists,  the  passion  for  glory,  the  discoveries 
of  astronomy  and  of  physics,  everything  which  prompts  man 
to  expand  his  being  by  multiplying  himself  through  deeds  or 
ideas.  In  his  mind  the  Ego  was  now  but  a  secondary  object, 
just  as  the  vanity  of  success  or  the  pleasure  of  winning  be- 
come dearer  to  the  gambler  than  the  object  he  has  at  stake. 
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The  young  lawyer's  words  were  as  a  miracle  to  this  man, 
for  ten  years  repudiated  by  his  wife,  by  justice,  bv  the  whole 
social  creation.  To  find  in  a  lawyer's  otT.ce  the  ten  gold 
pieces  wliich  had  so  long  been  refused  him  bv  so  many 
people,  and  in  so  many  ways !  The  Colonel  was  like  the  lady 
who,  having  been  ill  of  a  fever  for  fifteen  vears,  fancied  she 
had  some  fresh  complaint  when  she  was  Jured.  There  are 
joys  in  which  we  have  ceased  to  believe:  they  fall  on  us  it 
18  like  a  thunderbolt;  they  burn  us.  The  poor  man's  grati- 
tude was  too  great  to  find  utterance.  To  superficial  observers 
he  seemed  cold,  but  Derville  saw  complete  honesty  under  this 
amazement.    A  swindler  would  have  found  his  voice. 

Where  was  I?"  said  the  Colonel,  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child  or  of  a  soldier,  for  there  is  often  something  of  the 
child  in  a  true  soldier,  and  almost  always  something  of  the 
soldier  m  a  child,  especially  in  France. 

'^At  Stuttgart.    You  were  out  of  prison."  said  Derville 

lou  know  my  wife?"  asked  tho  Colonel. 
"Yes,"  said  Derville,  with  a  bow 
"What  is  she  like?" 
"Still  quite  charming." 

The  old  man  held  up  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  swallow- 
ing down  some  secret  anguish  with  the  grave  and  solemn 
resignation  that  is  characteristic  of  men  who  have  stood  the 
ordeal  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  battlefield. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  cheerfulness— for  he 
breathed  again,  the  poor  Colonel;  he  had  again  risen  from 
the  grave;  he  had  just  melted  a  covering  of  snow  less  easily 
thawed  than  that  which  had  once  before  frozen  his  head- 
and  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  from 
a  dungeon— "Monsieur,  if  I  had  been  a  handsome  youn<r  fel- 
low, none  of  my  misfortunes  would  have  befallen  me.  Women 
believe  m  men  when  they  flavor  their  speeches  with  the  word 
Love.  They  hurry  then,  they  come,  they  go,  they  are  every- 
wh  re  at  once;  they  intrigue,  they  assert  facts,  thev  play  the 
very  devil  for  a  man  who  takes  their  fancy.  But  how  could 
I  interest  a  woman?    I  had  a  face  like  a  Requiem     I  was 
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dressed  like  a  mm-cuhitlc  I  was  more  like  an  Esquimaux 
than  a  Frencluiiiin— I,  who  had  formerly  been  considered 
one  of  the  smartest  of  fops  in  1799 !— I,  Chabert,  Count  of 
the  Empire 

"Well,  on  the  very  day  when  I  was  turned  out  into  the 
streets  like  a  dog,  I  "met  the  quartermaster  of  whom  I  just 
now  spoke.  This  old  soldier's  name  was  Boutin.  The  poor 
devil  and  I  made  the  queerest  pair  of  broken-down  hacks 
I  ever  set  eyes  on.  I  met  him  out  walking;  but  though  I 
recognized  liim,  he  could  not  possibly  guess  who  I  was.  We 
went  into  a  tavern  together.  In  there,  when  I  told  him  my 
name,  Boutin's  mouth  opened  from  ear  to  ear  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  like  the  bursting  of  a  mortar.  That  mirth,  mon- 
sieur, was  one  of  the  keenest  pangs  I  have  known.  It  told 
me  without  disguise  how  great  were  the  changes  in  me !  I 
was,  then,  unrecognizable  even  to  the  humblest  and  most 
grateful  of  my  former  friends ! 

"I  had  once  saved  Boutin's  life,  but  it  was  only  the  re- 
payment of  a  debt  I  owed  him.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  he 
did  me  this  service ;  it  was  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy.  The  house 
where  Boutin  prevented  my  being  stabbed  was  not  extremely 
respectable.  At  that  time  I  was  not  a  colonel,  but,  like 
Boutin  himself,  a  common  trooper.  Happily  there  were  cer- 
tain details  of  this  adventure  which  could  be  known  only 
to  us  two,  and  when  I  recalled  them  to  his  mind  his  in- 
credulity diminished.  I  then  told  him  the  story  of  my  singu- 
lar experiences.  Although  my  eyes  and  my  voice,  he  told 
me,  were  strangely  altered,  although  I  had  neither  hair, 
teeth  nor  eyebrows,  and  was  as  colorless  as  an  Albino,  he  at 
last  recognized  his  Colonel  in  the  beggar,  after  a  thousand 
questions,  which  I  answered  triumphantly. 

"He  related  his  adventures;  they  were  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  my  own;  he  had  lately  come  back  from  the 
frontiers  of  China,  which  he  had  tried  to  cross  after  escaping 
from  Siberia.  He  told  me  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  of  Napoleon's  first  abdication.  That  news 
was  one  of  the  things  which  caused  me  most  anguish! 
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*u*'^®u'^^''®  *^^  curious  derelicts,  having  been  rolled  over 
the  globe  as  pebbles  are  rolled  by  the  ocean  when  storms  bear 
them  from  shore  to  shore.     Between  us  we  had  seen  Egypt 
Syria,  Spain  Russia,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Dalmatia! 
i-ngland,  China,  Tartary,  Siberia;  the  only  thing  wanting 
was  that  neither  of  us  had  been  to  America  or  the  Indies 
Finally,  Boutin,  who  still  was  more  locomotive  than  I,  under- 
took to  go  to  Paris  as  quickly  as  might  be  to  inform  my  wife 
of  the  predicament  in  which  I  was.     I  wrote  a  long  letter 
full  of  details  to  Madame  Chabert.    That,  monsieur,  was  the 
fourth !    If  I  had  had  any  relations,  perhaps  nothing  of  all 
this  might  have  happened;  but,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  am 
but  a  workhouse  child,  a  soldier,  whose  sole  fortune  was  his 
courage,  whose  sole  family  is  mankind  at  large,  whose  coun- 
try is  France,  whose  only  protector  is  the  Almighty.— Nay, 
I  am  wrong !    I  had  a  father— the  Emperor !    Ah !  if  he  were 
but  here,  the  dear  man !    If  he  could  see  his  Chabert,  as  he 
used  to  call  me,  in  the  state  in  which  I  am  now,  he  would  be 
in  a  rage!    What  is  to  be  done?    Our  sun  is  set,  and  we 
are  all  out  in  the  cold  now.     After  all,  political  events  might 
account  for  my  wife's  silence ! 

"Boutin  set  out.  He  was  a  lucky  fellow!  He  had  two 
bears,  admirably  trained,  which  brought  him  in  a  living. 
I  could  not  go  with  him;  the  pain  I  suffered  forbade  my 
walking  long  stages.  I  wept,  monsieur,  when  we  parted, 
after  I  had  gone  as  far  as  my  state  allowed  in  company  with 
him  and  his  bears.  At  Carlsruhe  I  had  an  attack  of  neu- 
ralgia in  the  head,  and  lay  for  six  weeks  on  straw  in  an  inn. 
I  should  never  have  ended  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  my  life  as  a  beggar.  Moral  suffering,  before  which 
physical  suffering  pales,  nevertheless  excites  less  pity,  because 
it  is  not  seen.  I  remember  shedding  tears,  as  I  stood  in  front 
of  a  fine  house  in  Strassburg  where  once  I  had  given  an 
entertainment,  and  where  nothing  was  given  me,  not  even 
a  piece  of  bread.  Having  agreed  with  Boutin  on  the  road 
I  was  to  take,  I  went  to  every  post-office  to  ask  if  there  were 
a  letter  or  some  money  for  me.    I  arrived  at  Paris  without 
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having  found  oil  her.  What  despair  I  had  been  forced  to 
endure!  'Boutin  nnist  be  dead!'  I  told  myself,  and  in  fact 
the  poor  fellow  was  killed  at  Waterloo.  1  hoard  of  his  death 
later,  and  by  more  chance.  His  errand  to  my  wife  had,  of 
course,  been  fruitless. 

"At  last  I  entered  Paris — with  the  Cossacks.  To  me  this 
was  grief  on  grief.  On  seeing  the  Russians  in  France,  I 
quite  forgot  that  I  had  no  shoes  on  my  feet  nor  money  in 
my  pocket.  Yes,  monsieur,  my  clothes  were  in  tatters.  The 
evening  before  I  reached  Paris  I  was  obliged  to  bivouac  in 
the  woods  of  Clave.  The  chill  of  the  night  air  no  doubt 
brought  on  an  attack  of  some  nameless  complaint  which  seized 
me  as  I  was  crossing  the  Faubourg  Saint-Martin.  I  dropped 
almost  senseless  at  the  door  of  an  ironmonger's  shop.  When 
I  recovered  1  was  in  a  bed  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  There  I  stayed 
very  contentedly  for  about  a  month.  I  was  then  turned  out; 
I  had  no  money,  but  I  was  well,  and  my  feet  were  on  the 
good  stones  of  Paris.  With  what  delight  and  haste  did  I 
make  my  way  to  the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc,  where  my  wife 
should  be  living  in  a  house  belonging  to  me !  Bah !  the  Rue 
du  Mont-Blanc  was  now  the  Rue  do  la  Chaussee  d'Antin;  I 
could  not  find  my  house ;  it  had  been  sold  and  pulled  down. 
Speculators  had  built  several  houses  over  my  gardens.  Not 
knowing  that  my  wife  had  married  M.  Ferraud,  I  could  ob- 
tain no  information. 

"At  last  I  went  to  the  house  of  an  old  lawyer  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  my  affairs.  This  worthy  man  was  dead, 
after  selling  his  connection  to  a  younger  man.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  my  estate,  the  settlement  of  the  moneys,  of  my  wife's 
marriage,  and  the  birth  of  her  two  children.  When  I  told 
him  that  I  was  Colonel  Chabert,  he  laughed  so  heartily  that 
I  left  him  without  saying  another  word.  My  detention  at 
Stuttgart  had  suggested  possibilities  of  Charenton,  and  I  de- 
termined to  act  with  caution.  Then,  monsieur,  knowing 
where  my  wife  lived,  I  went  to  her  house,  my  heart  high  with 
hope. — Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  gesture  of  eoncen- 
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trated  fury,  "when  I  called  under  an  a 
not  admitted,  and  on  the  day  when  ' 
turned  out  of  doors. 

"To  see  the  Countess  come  home  from  a  ball  or  the  play  in 
the  early  morning,  I  have  sat  whole  nights  through,  crouch- 
ing close  to  the  wall  of  her  gateway.  My  eyes  pierced  the 
depths  of  the  carriage,  which  flashed  past  me  with  the  swift- 
ness of  lightning,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  who 
is  my  wife  and  no  longer  mine.  Oh,  from  that  dav  I  have 
lived  for  vengeance!"  cried  the  old  man  in  a  hollow  voice, 
and  suddenly  standing  up  in  front  of  Derville.  "She  knows 
that  I  am  alive;  since  my  return  she  has  had  two  letters 
written  with  my  own  hand.  She  loves  me  no  more !— I— 1 
know  not  whether  I  love  or  hate  her.  I  long  for  her  and 
curse  her  by  turns.  To  me  she  owes  all  her  fortune,  all  her 
happiness;  well,  she  has  not  sent  me  the  very  smallest  pit- 
tance.   Sometimes  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me !" 

With  these  words  the  veteran  dropped  on  to  his  chair  again 
and  remained  motionless.  Derville  sat  in  silence,  studving 
his  client. 

"It  is  a  serious  business,"  he  said  at  length,  mechanically. 
"Even  granting  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  to  be  pro- 
cured from  Heilsberg,  it  is  not  proved  to  me  that  we  can 
at  once  win  our  case.  It  must  go  before  three  tribunals  in 
succession.  I  must  think  such  a  matter  over  with  a  clear 
head;  it  is  quite  exceptional." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Colonel,  coldly,  with  a  haughty  jerk  of  his 
head,  "if  I  fail,  I  can  die — but  not  alone." 

The  feeble  old  man  had  vanished.  The  oyoa  were  those  of 
a  man  of  energy,  lighted  up  with  the  spark  of  desire  and  re- 
venge, 

"We  must  perhaps  compromise,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Compromise!"  echoed  Colonel  Chabert.  "Am  I  dead,  or 
am  I  alive?" 

"I  hope,  monsieur,"  the  attorney  went  on,  "that  you  will 
follow  my  advice.  Your  cause  is  mine.  You  will  soon  per- 
ceive the  interest  I  take  in  your  situation,  almost  unexampled 
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in  judicial  records.  For  the  moment  I  will  give  you  a  letter 
to  my  notary,  who  will  pay  you  to  your  order  fifty  francs  every 
ten  days.  It  would  be  unbecoming  for  you  to  com*  here  to 
receive  alms.  If  you  are  Colonel  Cliabert,  you  ought  to  be 
at  no  man's  mercy.  I  shall  regard  these  advances  as  a  loan; 
you  have  estates  to  recover;  you  are  rich." 

This  delicate  compassion  brought  tears  to  the  old  man's 
eyes.  Derville  rose  hastily,  for  it  was  perhaps  not  correct  for 
a  lawyer  to  show  emotion ;  he  went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  came  back  with  an  unsealed  letter,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Colonel.  When  the  poor  man  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  felt 
through  the  paper  two  gold  pieces. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  the  documents,  and 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  town,  and  in  what  kingdom?"  said 
the  lawyer. 

The  Colonel  dictated  the  information,  and  verified  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  places;  then  he  took  his  hat  in  one 
hand,  looked  at  Derville,  and  held  out  the  other — a  homy 
hand,  saying  with  much  simplicity : 

"On  my  honor,  sir,  after  the  Emperor,  you  are  the  man 
to  whom  I  shall  owe  most.    You  are  a  splendid  fellow !" 

The  attorney  clapped  his  hand  into  the  Colonel's,  saw  him 
to  the  stairs,  and  held  a  light  for  him. 

"Boucard,"  said  Derville  to  his  head  clerk,  "I  have  just 
listened  to  a  tale  that  may  cost  me  five  and  twenty  louis.  If 
I  am  robbed,  I  shall  not  regret  the  money,  for  I  shall  have 
seen  the  most  consummate  actor  of  the  day." 

When  the  Colonel  was  in  the  street  and  close  to  a  lamp, 
he  took  the  two  twenty-franc  pieces  out  of  the  letter  and 
looked  at  them  for  a  moment  under  the  light.  It  was  the 
first  gold  he  had  seen  for  nine  years. 

"I  may  smoke  cigars !"  he  said  to  himself. 


About  three  months  after  this  interview,  at  night,  in  Der- 
ville's  room,  the  notary  commissioned  to  advance  the  half- 
pay  on  Derville's  account  to  his  eccentric  client,  came  to  con- 
sult the  attorney  on  a  serious  matter,  and  began  by  begging 
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him  to  refund  the  six  hundred  francs  that  the  old  soldier  had 
received. 

"Are  you  nmusing  yourself  with  pensioning  the  old  army?" 
said  the  notary,  laughing— a  young  man  named  Crottat,  who 
had  just  bought  up  the  office  in  which  he  had  been  head 
clerk,  his  chief  having  fled  in  consequence  of  a  disastrous 
bankruptcy. 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  reminding  me  of 
that  affair,"  replied  Dcrville.  "My  philanthropy  will  not 
carry  me  beyond  twenty-five  louis;  I  have,  I  fear,  already 
been  the  dupe  of  my  patriotism." 

As  Dcrville  finished  the  sentence,  he  saw  on  his  desk  the 
papers  his  head  clerk  had  laid  out  for  him.  His  eye  was 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  stamps— long,  square,  and 
triangular,  in  red  and  blue  ink,  which  distinguished  a  letter 
that  had  come  through  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and 
French  post-offices. 

"Ah  ha !"  said  he  with  a  laugh,  "here  is  the  last  act  of  the 
comedy ;  now  we  shall  see  if  I  have  been  taken  in  I" 

He  took  up  the  letter  and  opened  it;  but  he  could  not 
read  it;  it  was  written  in  German. 

"Boucnrd,  go  yourself  and  have  this  letter  translated,  and 
bring  it  back  immediately,"  said  Derville,  half  opening  his 
study  door,  and  giving  the  letter  to  the  head  clerk. 

The  notary  at  Berlin,  to  whom  the  lawyer  had  written, 
informed  him  that  the  documents  he  had  been  requested  to 
forward  would  arrive  within  a  few  days  of  this  note  an- 
nouncing them.  They  were,  he  said,  all  perfectly  regular 
and  duly  witnessed,  and  legally  stamped  to  serve  as  evidence 
in  law.  He  also  informed  him  that  almost  all  the  witnesses 
to  the  facts  recorded  under  these  affidavits  were  still  to  be 
found  at  Eylau,  in  Prussia,  and  that  the  woman  to  whom 
M.  le  Comte  Chabert  owed  his  life  was  still  living  in  a  suburb 
of  Heilsberg. 

"This  looks  like  business,"  cried  Derville,  when  Boucard 
had  given  him  the  substance  of  the  letter.  "But  look  here, 
my  boy,"  he  went  on,  addressing  the  notary,  "I  shall  want 
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Bome  information  which  oupht  to  exist  in  your  oflice.  Was 
it  not  that  old  rascal  Kognin ?" 

"We  will  any  that  unfortunate,  that  ill-used  Itoguin,"  in- 
terrupted Alexandre  Crottat  with  a  laugh. 

"Well,  was  it  not  that  ill-used  man  who  has  just  carried 
off  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  of  his  clients'  money,  and 
reduced  several  families  to  despair,  who  effected  the  settle- 
ment of  C'halH'rt's  estate?  I  fancy  I  have  seen  that  in  the 
documents  in  our  case  of  Ferraud." 

"Yes,"  said  Crottat.  "It  wasi  when  I  was  third  clerk;  I 
copied  the  papers  and  studied  them  thoroughly.  Rose 
Chapotel,  wife  and  widow  of  Hyacinths,  called  Chabert, 
Count  of  the  Empire,  grand  oflicer  of  the  Ijcgion  of  Honor. 
They  had  nuirried  without  settlement ;  thus,  they  held  all  the 
property  in  common.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
personalty  was  about  si.x  hundred  thousand  francs.  Before 
his  marriage,  Comte  Chabert  had  made  a  will  in  favor  of 
the  hospitals  of  Paris,  by  which  he  left  them  one-quarter 
of  the  fortune  he  might  possess  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
the  State  to  take  the  other  quarter.  The  will  was  contested, 
there  was  a  forced  sale,  and  then  a  division,  for  the  attorneys 
went  at  a  j)ace.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  the  monster 
who  was  then  governing  France  handed  over  to  the  widow, 
by  special  decree,  the  portion  bequeathed  to  the  treasury." 

"So  that  Comte  Chabert's  personal  fortune  was  no  more 
than  three  hundred  thou.<5and  francs?" 

"(Consequently  so  it  was,  old  fellow !"  said  Crottat.  "You 
lawyers  sometimes  are  very  clear-headed,  though  you  are  ac- 
cused of  fal.*e  practices  in  pleading  for  one  side  or  the  other." 

Colonel  Chabert,  whose  address  was  written  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  receipt  he  had  given  the  notary,  was  lodging  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau,  Rue  du  Petit-Banquier,  with 
an  old  (luartermaster  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  now  a  coiv- 
keeper.  named  \'ergniaud.  Having  reached  the  spot,  Derville 
was  obliged  to  go  on  foot  in  search  of  his  client,  for  his 
coachman  declined  to  drive  along  an  unpaved  street,  where 
the  ruts  were  rather  too  deep  for  cab  wheels.    Looking  about 
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him  on  all  gidee,  the  lawyer  at  Inut  (lif«covcn'<l  at  the  end  of  tho 
street  ncarot>t  to  the  Ixiulevanl,  betwi-cn  two  wiillu  built  of 
bones  and  mud,  two  shabby  stone  pate-posts,  much  knocked 
about  by  carts,  in  spite  of  two  wooden  stumps  that  served 
as  blocks.  These  posts  sup|)orted  a  cross  beam  with  a  pent- 
house coping  of  tiles,  and  on  the  beam,  in  red  letters,  were 
the  wordy,  "Vergniaud,  dairyman."  To  the  right  i)f  this 
inscription  were  some  eggs,  to  the  left  a  cow,  all  painted  in 
white.  The  gate  was  open,  and  no  doubt  remained  open  all 
day.  Beyond  a  good-sized  yard  there  was  a  house  facing 
the  gate,  if  indeed  the  name  of  house  may  be  «pi)]ied  to  one 
of  the  hovels  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  which  are 
like  nothing  else,  not  even  the  most  wretched  dwellings  in 
the  country,  of  which  they  have  all  the  poverty  without  their 
poetry. 

Indeed,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  even  a  hovel  may  have  a 
certain  grace  derived  from  ihe  pure  air,  the  verdure,  the  open 
country — a  hill,  a  serpentine  road,  vineyards,  quickset 
hedges,  moss-grown  Ihateh  and  rural  implements;  but  pov- 
erty in  Paris  gains  dignity  only  by  horror.  Though  recently 
built,  this  house  seemed  ready  to  fall  into  ruins.  None  of  its 
materials  had  found  a  legitimate  use;  they  had  been  collected 
from  the  various  demolitions  which  are  going  on  every  day 
in  Paris.  On  a  shutter  made  of  the  boards  of  a  shop-sign 
Derville  read  the  words,  "Fancy  Goods."  The  windows  were 
all  mismatched  and  grote.<5quely  placed.  The  ground  floor, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  habitable  part,  was  on  one  side  raised 
above  the  soil,  and  on  the  other  sunk  in  the  rising  ground. 
Between  the  gate  and  the  house  lay  a  puddle  full  of  stable 
litter,  into  which  flowed  the  rain-water  and  house  waste.  The 
back  wall  of  this  frail  construction,  which  seemed  rather 
more  solidly  built  than  the  rest,  supported  a  row  of  barred 
hutches,  where  rabbits  bred  their  numerous  families.  To  the 
right  of  the  gate  was  the  cowhouse,  with  a  loft  above  for 
fodder;  it  communicated  with  the  liouse  through  the  dairy. 
To  the  left  was  a  poultry  yard,  with  a  stable  and  pig-styes, 
the  roofs  finished,  like  that  of  the  house,  with  rough  deal 
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boards  nailed  bo  as  to  overlap,  and  shabbily  thatched  with 
rushes. 

Like  most  of  the  places  where  the  elements  of  the  huge 
meal  daily  devoured  by  Paris  are  every  day  prepared,  the 
yard  Derville  now  entered  showed  traces  of  the  hurry  that 
comes  of  +he  necessity  for  being  ready  at  a  fixed  hour.  The 
large  pot-bellied  tin  cans  in  which  milk  is  carried,  and  the 
little  pots  for  cream,  were  flung  pell-mell  at  the  dairy  door, 
with  their  linen-covered  stoppers.  The  rags  that  were  used 
to  clean  them,  fluttered  in  the  sunshine,  fiddled  with  holes, 
hanging  to  strings  fastened  to  poles.  The  placid  horse,  of 
a  breed  known  only  to  milk-women,  had  gone  a  few  steps 
from  the  cart,  and  was  standing  in  front  of  the  stable,  the 
door  being  shut.  A  goat  was  munching  the  shoots  of  a 
starved  and  dusty  vine  that  clung  to  the  cracKed  yellow  wall 
of  the  house.  A  cat,  squatting  on  the  cream  jars,  was  licking 
them  over.  The  fowls,  scared  by  Derville's  approach,  scut- 
tered  away  screaming,  and  the  watch-dog  barked. 

"And  the  man  who  decided  the  victory  at  Eylau  is  to  be 
found  here !"  said  De'ville  to  himself,  as  his  eyes  took  in 
at  a  glance  the  general  effect  of  the  squalid  scene. 

The  house  had  been  left  in  charge  of  three  little  boys.  One, 
who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  cart  loaded  with  hay,  was 
pitching  stones  into  the  chimney  of  a  neighboring  house, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  fall  into  a  saucepan;  another 
was  trying  to  get  a  pig  into  a  cart  by  the  back  board,  which 
rested  on  the  ground;  while  the  third,  hanging  on  in  front, 
was  waiting  till  the  pig  had  got  into  the  cart,  to  hoist  it 
by  making  the  whole  thing  tilt.  When  Derville  asked  them 
if  M.  Chabert  lived  there,  neither  of  them  replied,  but  all 
three  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  bright  stupidity,  if  I  may 
combine  those  two  words.  Derville  repeated  his  questions, 
but  without  success.  Provoked  by  the  saucy  cunning  of  these 
three  imps,  he  abused  them  with  the  sort  of  pleasantry  which 
young  men  think  they  have  a  right  to  address  to  little  boys, 
and  they  broke  the  silence  with  a  horse-laugh.  Then  Der- 
ville was  angry. 
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The  Colonel,  hearing  him,  now  came  out  of  a  little  low 
room,  dose  to  the  dairy,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his 
doorway  with  indescribable  military  coolness.  He  had  in 
his  mouth  a  very  finely-colored  pip^-a  technical  phrase  to  a 
smoker— a  humble,  short  clay  pipe  of  the  kind  called  "brule- 
gueule.  He  lifted  the  peak  of  a  dreadfully  greasy  cloth  cap, 
saw  Derville,  and  came  straight  across  the  midden  to  join  his 
benefactor  the  sooner,  calling  out  in  friendly  tones  to  the 
boys : 

"Silence  in  the  ranks !" 

The  children  at  once  kept  a  respectful  silence,  which 
showed  the  power  the  old  soldier  had  over  them. 

"Why  did  you  not  write  to  me?"  he  said  to  Derville  "Go 
along  by  the  cowhouse!  There— the  path  is  paved  there,"  he 
exclaimed,  seeing  the  lawyer's  hesitancy,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  wet  his  feet  in  the  manure  heap. 

Jumping  from  one  dry  spot  to  another,  Derville  reached 
the  door  by  which  the   Colonel   had  come   out.     Chabert 
seemed  but  ill  pleased  at  having  to  receive  him  in  the  bed- 
room he  occupied;  and,  in  fact,  Derville  found  but  one  chair 
there.    The  Colonel's  bed  consisted  of  some  trusses  of  straw, 
over  which  his  hostess  had  spread  two  or  three  of  those  old 
fragments  of  carpet,  picked  up  heaven  knows  where,  which 
milk-women  use  to  cover  the  seats  of  their  carts.    The  floor 
was  simply  the  trodden  earth.     The  walls,  sweating  salt- 
petre, green  with  mould,  and  full  of  cracks,  were  so  excess- 
ively damp  that  on  the  side  where  the  Colonel's  bed  was  a 
reed  mat  had  been  nailed.    The  famous  box-coat  hung  on  a 
nail.    Two  pairs  of  old  boots  lay  in  a  corner.   There  was  not 
a  sign  of  linen.    On  the  worm-eaten  table  the  Bulletins  de  la 
Grande  Armee,  reprinted  by  Plancher,  lay  open,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  Colonel's  reading;  his  countenance  was  calm  and 
serene  in  the  midst  of  this  squalor.     His  visit  to  Derville 
seemed  to  have  altered  his  features;  the  lawyer  perceived  in 
them  traces  of  a  happy  feeling,  a  particular  gleam  set  thjre 
by  hope. 
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"Does  the  smell  of  .1  pipe  annoy  you?"  he  said,  placing 
the  dilapidated  straw-bottomed  chair  for  his  lawyer. 

"But,  Colonel,  you  are  dreadfully  uncomfortable  here!" 

The  speech  was  wrung  from  Derville  by  the  distrust 
natural  to  lawyers,  and  the  deplorable  experience  which  they 
derive  early  in  life  from  the  appalling  and  obscure  tragedies 
at  which  thoy  look  on. 

"Flere,"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  a  man  who  has  of  course 
spent  my  money  in  satisfying  a  trooper's  three  theological 
virtues — jtlay,  wino,  and  women  !" 

"To  be  sure,  monsieur,  we  are  not  distinguished  for  luxury 

here.    It  is  a  camp  lodging,  tempered  by  friendship,  but " 

And  the  soldier  shot  a  deep  glance  at  the  man  of  law — "I 
have  done  no  one  wrong,  1  have  never  turned  my  back  on  any- 
body, and  I  sleep  in  peace." 

Derville  reflected  that  there  would  be  some  want  of  deli- 
cacy in  asking  his  client  to  account  for  the  sums  of  money 
he  had  advanced,  so  he  merely  said: 

"But  why  would  you  not  come  to  Paris,  where  you  might 
have  lived  as  cheaply  as  you  do  here,  but  where  you  would 
have  been  better  lodged?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "the  good  folks  with  whom  I 
am  living  had  taken  me  in  and  fed  me  gratis  for  a  year. 
TIow  could  I  leave  them  just  when  I  had  a  little  money? 
Besides,  the  father  of  those  three  pickles  is  an  old 
Egyptian " 

"An  Egj'ptian !" 

"We  give  that  name  to  the  troopers  who  came  back  from 
the  expedition  into  Egypt,  of  which  I  was  one.  Not  merely 
are  all  who  get  back  brothers;  Vergniaud  was  in  my  regi- 
ment. We  have  shared  a  draught  of  water  in  the  desert; 
and  besides,  I  have  not  yet  finished  teaching  his  brats  to 
read." 

"He  might  have  lodged  you  better  for  your  money,"  said 
Derville. 

"Bah !"  said  the  Colonel,  'Tiis  children  sleep  on  the  straw 
as  I  do.    He  and  his  wife  have  no  better  bed ;  they  are  very 
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poor,  you  see.  They  have  taken  a  bigger  business  than  they 
can  manage.  But  if  I  recover  my  fortune  .  .  .  How- 
ever, it  does  very  well." 

"Colonel,  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  I  shall  receive  your 
papers  from  Heilsberg.  The  woman  who  dug  you  out  is  still 
alive !" 

"Curse  the  money !  To  think  I  haven't  got  any !"  he  cried 
flinging  his  pipe  on  the  ground,  ' 

Now,  a  well-colored  pipe  is  to  a  smoker  a  precious  pos- 
session; but  the  impulse  was  so  natural,  the  emotion  so 
generous,  that  every  smoker,  and  the  excise  office  itself, 
would  have  pardoned  this  crime  of  treason  to  tobacco.  Per- 
haps the  angels  may  have  picked  up  the  pieces. 

"Colonel,  it  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  business,"  said 
DerviUe  as  they  left  the  room  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
sunshine. 

"To  me,"  said  the  soldier,  "it  appears  exceedingly  simple 
I  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  here  I  am !  Give  me  back  mv 
wife  and  my  fortune;  give  me  the  rank  of  General,  to  which 
1  have  a  right,  for  I  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Eylau." 

"Things  are  not  done  so  in  the  legal  world,"  said  Der- 
viUe.   "Listen  to  me.    You  are  Colonel  Chabert,  I  am  glad 
to  think  it;  but  it  has  to  be  proved  judicially  to  persons 
whose  interest  it  will  be  to  deny  it.    Hence,  your  papers  will 
be  disputed.    That  contention  will  give  rise  to  ten  or  twelve 
preliminary  inquiries.     Every  question  will  be  sent  under 
contradiction  up  to  the  supreme  court,  and  give  rise  to  so 
many  costly  suits,  which  will  hang  on  for  a  long  time,  how- 
ever eagerly  I  may  push  them.    Your  opponents  will  demand 
an  inquiry,  which  we  cannot  refuse,  and  which  may  necessi- 
tate the  sending  of  a  commission  of  investigation  to  Prussia 
But  even  if  we  hope  for  the  best ;  supposing  that  justice  should 
at  once  recognize  you  as  Colonel  Chabert— can  we  know  how 
the  questions  will  be  settled  that  will  arise  out  of  the  very 
innocent  bigamy  committed  by  the  Comtesse  Ferraud? 
"In  your  case,  the  point  of  law  is  unknown  to  the  Code, 
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and  can  only  be  decided  as  a  point  in  equity,  as  a  jury  decides 
in  the  delicate  cases  presented  Hy  the  social  eccentricities  of 
some  criminal  prosecutions.  L  >w,  you  had  no  children  by 
your  marriage;  ^l.  le  Conite  Ferraud  has  two.  The  judges 
might  pronounce  against  the  mari  ;ige  where  the  family  ties 
are  weakest,  to  the  confirmation  of  that  where  they  are 
stronger,  since  it  was  contracted  in  perfect  good  faith. 
Would  you  be  in  a  very  becoming  moral  position  if  you  in- 
sisted, at  your  age,  and  in  j'our  present  circumstances,  in  re- 
suming your  rights  over  a  woman  who  no  longer  loves  you  ? 
You  will  have  both  your  wife  and  her  husband  against  you, 
two  important  persons  who  might  influence  the  Bench.  Thus, 
there  are  many  elements  which  would  prolong  the  case;  you 
will  have  time  to  grow  old  in  the  bitterest  regrets." 
"And  my  fortune?" 

"Do  you  suppose  you  had  a  fine  fortune?" 
"Had  I  not  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  ?" 
"My  dear  Colonel,  in  1799  you  made  a  will  before  your 
marriage,  leaving  one-quarter  of  your  property  to  hospitals." 

^ llThat  is  true." 

"Well,  when  you  were  reported  dead,  it  was  necessary  to 
\  make  a  valuation,  and  have  a  sale,  to  give  this  quarter  away. 
Your  wife  was  not  particular  about  honesty  to  the  poor.  The 
valuation,  in  which  she  no  doubt  took  care  not  to  include  the 
ready  money  or  jewelry,  or  too  much  of  the  plate,  and  in 
which  the  furniture  would  be  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  its 
actual  cost,  either  to  benefit  her,  or  to  lighten  the  succession 
duty,  and  also  because  a  valuer  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  declared  value — ^the  valuation  thus  made  stood  at  six 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Your  wife  had  a  right  to  half  for 
her  share.  Everything  was  sold  and  bought  in  by  her;  she 
got  something  out  of  it  all,  and  the  hospitals  got  their 
seventy-five  thousand  francs.  Then,  as  the  remainder  went 
to  the  State,  since  you  had  made  no  mention  of  your  wife  in 
your  will,  the  Emperor  restored  to  your  widow  by  decree  the 
residue  which  would  have  reverted  to  the  Exchequer.  So, 
now,  what  can  you  claim?  Three  hundred  thousand  francfl^ 
no  more,  and  minus  the  costs." 
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"And  you  call  that  justice !' 
"Why,  certainly- 


said  the  Colonel,  in  digmay. 


"A  pretty  kind  of  justice !" 
"So  it  is,  my  dear  Colonel.    You  see,  that  what  vou  thought 
80  easy  is  not  so.     Madame  Ferraud  might  even  choose  to 
keep  the  sum  given  to  her  by  the  Emperor." 

"But  she  was  not  a  widow.    The  decree  is  utterly  void " 

"I  agree  with  you.  But  every  case  can  get  a  hearing. 
Listen  to  me.  I  think  that  under  these  circumstances  a  com- 
promise would  be  both  for  her  and  for  you  the  best  solution 
of  the  question.  You  will  gain  by  it  a  more  considerable 
sum  than  you  can  prove  a  right  to." 
"That  would  be  to  sell  my  wife !" 

"With  twenty-four  thousand  francs  a  year  you  could  find 
a  woman  who,  in  the  position  in  which  you  are,  would  suit 
you  better  than  your  own  wife,  and  make  you  happier.  I 
propose  going  this  very  day  to  see  the  Comtesse  Ferraud  and 
Bounding  the  ground;  but  I  would  not  take  such  a  step 
without  giving  you  due  notice." 
"Let  us  go  together." 

"What,  just  as  you  are?"  said  the  lawyer.     "No,  my  dear 
Colonel,  no.    You  might  lose  your  case  on  the  spot." 
"Can  I  possibly  gain  it  ?" 

"On  every  count,"  replied  Derville.  "But,  my  dear 
Colonel  Chabert,  you  overlook  one  thing.  I  am  not  rich; 
the  price  of  my  connection  is  not  wholly  paid  up.  If  the 
bench  should  allow  you  a  maintenance,  that  is  to  say,  a  sum 
advanced  on  your  prospects,  they  will  not  do  so  till  you 
have  proved  that  you  are  Comte  Chabert,  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor." 

"To  be  sure,  I  am  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
I  had  forgotten  that,"  said  he  simply. 

"Well,  until  then,"  Derville  went  on,  "will  you  not  have  to 
engage  pleaders,  to  have  documents  copied,  to  keep  the  un- 
derlings of  the  law  going,  and  to  support  yourself?  The 
expenses  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  will,  at  a  rough  guess. 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  francs.    I  have  not  so,  much 
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to  lend  you— I  am  crushed  as  it  is  by  the  enormous  interest 
I  have  to  pay  on  the  money  I  borrowed  to  buy  my  business; 
and  you  ?— Where  can  you  find  it  ?" 

Large  tears  gathered  in  the  poor  veteran's  faded  eyes,  and 
rolled  down  his  withered  cheeks.  This  outlook  of  difficulties 
discouraged  him.  The  social  and  the  legal  world  weighed 
on  his  breast  like  a  nightmare. 

^^  "1  will  go  to  the  foot  of  the  Vendome  column !"  he  cried. 
"I  will  call  out:  'I  am  Colonel  Chabert  who  rode  through 
the  Bussian  square  at  Eylau!'— The  statue— he— he  will 
know  me." 

"And  you  will  find  yourself  in  Charenton." 
At  this  terrible  name  the  soldier's  transports  collapsed. 
"And  will  there  be  no  hope  for  me  at  the  Ministry  of 
War?"  ^ 

"The  war  office !"  said  Derville.  "Well,  go  there;  but  take 
a  formal  legal  opinion  with  you,  nullifying  the  certificate  of 
your  death.  The  government  offices  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  they  could  annihilate  the  men  of  the  Empire." 

The  Colonel  stood  for  a  while,  speechless,  motionless,  his 
eyes  fixed,  but  seeing  nothing,  sunk  in  bottomless  despair. 
Military  justice  is  ready  and  swift;  it  decides  with  Turk-like 
finality,  and  almost  always  rightly.  This  was  the  only  justice 
known  to  Chabert.  As  he  saw  the  labyrinth  of  difficulties 
into  which  he  must  plunge,  and  how  much  money  would  bo 
required  for  the  journey,  the  poor  old  soldier  was  mortally 
hit  in  that  power  peculiar  to  man,  and  called  the  Will.  He 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  as  party  to  a  law- 
suit ;  it  seemed  a  thousand  times  simpler  to  remain  poor  and 
a  beggar,  or  to  enlist  as  a  trooper  if  any  regiment  would 
pass  him. 

His  physical  and  mental  sufferings  had  already  impaired 
his  bodily  health  in  some  of  the  most  important  organs.  He 
was  on  the  verge  of  one  of  those  maladies  for  which  medi- 
cine has  no  name,  and  of  which  the  seat  is  in  some  degree 
variable,  like  the  nervous  system  itself,  the  part  most  fre- 
quently attacked  of  the  whole  human  machine — a  malady 
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which  may  be  designated  ns  the  heart-sickness  of  the  un- 
fortunate. However  serious  this  invisible  but  real  disorder 
might  already  be,  it  could  still  be  cured  by  a  happy  issue. 
But  a  fresh  obstacle,  an  unexpected  incident,  would  be 
enough  to  wreck  this  vigorous  constitution,  to  break  the  weak- 
ened springs,  and  produce  the  hesitancy,  the  aimless,  un- 
finished movements,  which  physiologists  know  well  in  men 
undermined  by  grief. 

Derville,  detecting  in  his  client  the  symptoms  of  extreme 
dejection,  said  to  him : 

"Take  courage;  the  end  of  the  business  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  your  favor.  Only,  consider  whether  you  can  give  me  your 
whole  confidence  and  blindly  accept  the  result  I  may  think 
best  for  your  interests." 

"Do  what  you  will,"  said  Chabert. 

"Yes,  but  you  surrender  yourself  to  me  like  a  man  march- 
ing to  his  death." 

"Must  I  not  be  left  to  live  without  a  position,  without  a 
name?    Is  that  endurable?" 

"That  is  not  my  view  of  it,"  said  the  lawyer.  "We  will 
try  a  friendly  suit,  to  annul  both  your  death  certificate  and 
your  marriage,  so  as  to  put  you  in  possession  of  your  rights. 
You  may  even,  by  Comte  Ferraud's  intervention,  have  your 
name  replaced  on  the  army  list  as  general,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  get  a  pension." 

"Well,  proceed  then,"  said  Chabert.  "I  put  myself  entirely 
in  your  hands." 

"I  will  send  you  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign,"  said  Der- 
ville. "Good-bye.  Keep  up  your  courage.  If  you  want 
money,  rely  on  me." 

Chabert  warmly  wrung  the  lawyer's  hand,  and  remained 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  not  having  the 
energy  to  follow  him  excepting  with  his  eyes.  Like  all  men 
who  know  but  little  of  legal  matters,  he  was  frightened  by 
t^g  unforeseen  struggle. 

During  their  interview,  several  times,  the  figure  of  a  man 
posted  in  the  street  had  come  forward  from  behind  one  of 
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the  pnte-pillars,  wntching  for  Derville  to  depart,  ond  he  now 
accosted  the  lawyer.  He  wn.  an  old  man,  wearing  a  blue 
waistcoat  and  a  white-pleated  kilt,  like  a  brewer's;  on  his 
head  was  an  ottor-skin  cap.  His  face  was  tanned,  hollow- 
cheeked,  and  wrinkled,  but  ruddy  on  the  cheek-bones  by  hard 
work  and  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

"Asking  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  taking  Derville  by  the 
arm,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you.  But  I 
fancied  from  the  look  of  you,  that  you  mn:  a  friend  of  our 
General  s. 

"And  what  then?"  replied  Derville.  "What  concern  have 
you  with  hin.?— But  who  are  you?"  said  the  cautious  law- 
yer. 

"I  am  Louis  Vergniaud,"  he  replied  at  once.  "I  have  two 
words  to  say  to  you." 

"So  you  are  the  man  who  has  lodged  Comte  Chabert  as  I 
have  found  him?" 

"Asking  your  pardon,  sir,  he  has  the  best  room.  I  would 
have  given  him  mine  if  I  had  had  but  one;  I  could  have 
slept  m  the  stable.  A  man  who  has  suffered  as  he  has,  who 
teaches  my  kids  to  read,  a  general,  an  Egyptian,  the  first 
iieutenant  I  ever  served  under— What  do  you  think?— Of 
us  all,  he  is  best  served.  I  shared  what  I  had  with  him  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  much  to  boast  of-bread,  milk,  eggs. 
Well,  well ;  it  s  neighbors'  fare,  sir.  And  he  is  heartily  wel- 
come.—But  he  has  hurt  our  feelings  " 

"He?"  ^  ■ 

"Yes,  sir,  hurt  our  feelings.    To  be  plain  with  you,  I  have 
taken  a  larger  business  than  I  can  manage,  and  he  saw  it 
Well,  It  worried  him;  he  must  needs  mind  the  horse'    I  savs 

to  him,  'lieally.  General '    *Bah!'  says  he,  'I  am  not 

going  to  eat  my  head  otf  doing  nothing.  I  learned  to  rub  a 
horse  down  many  a  year  ago.'— I  had  some  bills  out  for  the 
purchase  money  of  my  dairy— a  fellow  named  Grados— Do 
you  know  him,  sir  ?" 

"But,  my  good  man,  I  have  not  time  to  listen  to  your  story 
Only  tell  me  how  the  Colonel  offended  you." 
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"He  hurt  our  feelings,  sir,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Louis 
Vergniaud,  and  my  wife  cried  about  it.  Ho  heard  from  our 
neighbors  that  we  had  not  a  sou  to  begin  to  meet  the  bills 
with.  The  old  soldier,  as  he  is,  he  saved  up  all  you  gave 
him,  he  watched  for  the  bill  to  come  in,  and  he  paid  it. 
Such  a  trick !  While  my  wife  and  me,  we  knew  he  had  no 
tobacco,  poor  old  boy,  and  went  without. — Oh!  now-  yes, 
he  has  his  cigar  every  morning!  I  would  sell  my  soul  for  it 
— No,  we  are  hurt.  Well,  so  I  wanted  to  ask  you — for  he 
said  you  were  a  good  sort — to  lend  us  a  hundred  crowns  on 
the  stock,  so  that  we  may  get  him  some  clothes,  and  furnish 
his  room.  He  thought  he  was  getting  us  out  of  debt,  you 
see?  Well,  it's  just  the  other  way;  the  old  man  is  running 
us  into  debt — and  hurt  our  feelings ! — He  ought  not  to  have 
stolen  a  march  on  us  like  that.  And  we  his  friends,  too! 
— On  my  word  as  an  honest  man,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Louis  Vergniaud,  I  would  sooner  sell  up  and  enlist  than  fail 
to  pay  you  back  your  money " 

Derville  looked  at  the  dairyman,  and  stepped  back  a  few 
paces  to  glance  at  the  house,  the  yard,  the  manure-pool,  the 
cowhouse,  the  rabbits,  the  children. 

"On  my  honor,  I  believe  it  is  characteristic  of  virtue  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  riches!''  thought  he. 

"All  right,  you  shall  have  your  hundred  crowns,  and  more. 
But  I  shall  not  give  them  to  you;  the  Colonel  will  be  rich 
enough  to  help,  and  I  will  not  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure." 

"And  will  that  be  soon?" 

"Why,  yes." 

"Ah,  dear  God !  how  glad  my  wife  will  be !"  and  the  cow- 
Jffieper's  tanned  face  seemed  to  expand. 

"Now,"  said  Derville  to  himself,  as  he  got  into  his  cab 
again,  "let  us  call  on  our  opponent.  We  must  not  show  our 
hand,  but  try  to  see  hers,  and  win  the  game  at  one  stroke. 
She  must  be  frightened.  She  is  a  woman.  Now,  what 
frightens  women  most?  A  woman  is  afraid  of  nothing 
but    .    .    ." 

And  he  set  to  work  to  study  the  Countess'  position,  falling 
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into  one  of  those  brown  studies  to  which  great  politicians 
give  themselveH  up  when  concocting  their  own  phins  and  try- 
ing to  guess  the  secrets  of  n  hostile  Cabinet.  Are  not  at- 
torneys, in  a  way,  Matosnien  in  charge  of  private  affairs? 

Hut  a  brief  nurvcy  „f  (he  situation  in  which  the  Comte 
J<crraud  and  hiK  wife  now  found  themselves  is  necessary  for 
n  comprehension  of  the  lawyer's  cleverness 

Monsieur  le  Comte  Ferraud  was  the  only  son  of  a  former 
C  ouncil  or  in  the  old  Parlement  of  Paris,  who  had  emigrated 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  so,  though  he  saved  his  head, 
lost  his  fortune.     IIo  came  back  under  the  Consulate,  and 
remained  persistently  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII 
in  whose  circle  his  father  had  moved  before  the  Revolution' 
He  thus  was  one  of  the  party  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain 
which  nobly  stood  out  against   Napoleon's   blandishments. 
Ihe    reputation    for   capacity   gained    by    young    Count- 
then  simply  called  Monsieur  Ferraud-made  him  the  object 
of  the  Emperors  advances,  for  he  was  often  as  well  pleased 
at  his  conquests  among  the  aristocracy  as  at  gaining  a  battle, 
ine  Count  was  promised  the  restitution  of  his  title,  of  such 
of  nis  estates  as  had  not  been  sold,  and  he  was  shown  in 
perspective  a  place  in  the  ministry  or  as  senator. 
The  Emperor  fell. 

At  the  time  of  Comte  Chabert's  death,  M.  Ferraud  was 
a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  without  fortune,  of  pleasing 
appearance,  who  had  had  his  successes,  and  whom  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain  had  adopted  as  doing  it  credit:  but 
Madame  la  Comtesse  Chabert  had  managed  to  turn  her  share 
of  her  husband  s  fortune  to  such  good  account  that   after 
eighteen  months  of  v-dowhood,  she  had  about  forty  thousand 
francs  a  year.    Her  marriage  to  the  young  Count  was  not 
regarded  as  news  in  the  circles  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
mam     Napoleon,  approving  of  this  union,  which  carried  out 
his  idea  of  fusion,  restored  to  Madame  Chabert  the  money 
falling  to  the  Exchequer  under  her  husband's  will  •  but  Na 
poleon's  hopes  were  again  disappointed.     Madame  Ferraud 
was  not  only  m  love  with  her  lover;  she  had  also  been  fas- 
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einated  by  the  notion  of  getting  into  the  haughty  society 
which,  in  spite  of  its  humiliation,  was  still  predominant  at 
the  Imperial  Court.  By  this  marriage  all  her  vanities  were 
as  much  gratified  as  her  passions.  She  was  to  become  a  real 
fine  lady.  When  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  understood 
that  the  young  Count's  marriage  did  not  mean  desertion,  its 
drawing-rooms  were  thrown  open  to  his  wife. 

Then  came  the  Restoration.  The  Count's  political  advance- 
ment was  not  rapid.  He  understood  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  in  which  Ix)ui8  XVIII.  found  himself;  he  was  one 
of  the  inner  circle  who  waited  till  the  "Gulf  of  Revolution 
should  be  closed" — for  this  phrapc  of  th  King's,  at  which 
the  Liberals  laughed  so  heartily,  had  a  p  •litical  sense.  The 
order  quoted  in  the  long  lawyer's  preamble  at  the  beginning 
of  this  story  had,  however,  put  him  in  possession  of  two 
tracts  of  forest,  and  of  an  estate  which  had  considerably  in- 
creased in  value  during  its  sequestration.  At  the  present 
moment,  though  Comte  Ferraud  was  r  Councillor  of  State, 
and  a  Director-General,  he  regardcf'  position  as  merely 
the  first  step  of  his  political  career. 

Wholly  occupied  as  he  was  by  the  anxieties  of  consuming 
ambition,  he  had  attached  to  himself,  as  secretary,  a  ruined 
attorney  named  Delbecq,  a  more  than  clever  man,  versed  in 
all  the  resources  of  the  law,  to  whom  he  left  the  conduct .  f  his 
private  affairs.  This  shrewd  practitioner  had  so  well  under- 
stood his  position  with  the  Count  as  to  be  honest  in  his  own 
interest.  He  hoped  to  get  some  place  by  his  master's  in- 
fluence, and  he  made  the  Count's  fortune  his  first  care.  His 
conduct  so  effectually  gave  the  lie  to  his  former  life,  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  slandered  man.  The  Countess,  with  the 
tact  and  shrewdness  of  which  most  women  have  a  share  more 
or  less,  understood  the  man's  motives,  watched  him  quietly, 
and  managed  him  so  well,  that  she  had  made  good  use  of 
him  for  the  augmentation  of  her  private  fortune.  She  had 
contrived  to  make  Delbecq  believe  that  she  ruled  her  hus- 
band, and  had  promised  to  get  him  appointed  President  of 
an  inferior  Court  in  some  important  provincial  town,  if  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  her  interests. 
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The  promise  of  u  pliuf ,  not  lU'jM'mh'nt  on  changes  of  min- 
istry, winch  would  allow  of  his  miirrvinjj  a»lvnntngcouf>ly,  nnd 
rising  suhsoquontly  to  n  lii^rh  political  ponition,  by  being 
choM-n  Doputo,  made  I)('I1)('C(|  the  ('oiintcwH'  aojcct  slnve.  He 
had  never  allowed  her  to  miss  one  of  those  favorable  chances 
which  the  fluctuations  ol  the  Bourse  and  the  increased  value 
of  property  airorded  to  clever  financiers  in  Paris  during  the 
first  three  years  after  tl:e  Restoration.  He  had  trebled  his 
protectress'  cajjital,  and  all  the  more  easily  because  the 
Countess  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  nieans  which  might  make 
her  an  enormous  fortune  as  (piickly  as  possible.  The  emolu- 
ments d(>rived  by  the  Count  from  the  places  he  held  she  spent 
on  the  housekeeping,  so  as  to  reinvest  her  dividends;  and  Del- 
beco  lent  'uiusel'  to  these  calcidations  of  avarice  without  try- 
ing to  account  for  her  motives.  People  of  that  sort  never 
trouble  themselves  about  any  .secrets  of  which  the  discovery  is 
not  necessary  to  their  own  interests.  And,  indeed,  he  naturally 
found  the  reason  in  the  thirst  for  money,  which  taints  almost 
every  Parisian  woman;  and  as  a  fine  fortune  was  needed  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  Comte  Ferraud.  the  secretary  some- 
times fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  Countess'  greed  a  conse- 
quence of  her  devotion  to  a  husband  with  whom  she  still  was 
in  love.  The  Countess  buried  the  secrets  of  her  conduct  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  'j'here  lay  the  secrets  of  life  and 
death  to  her,  there  lay  the  turning-point  of  this  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818  the  Restoration  was 
settled  on  an  apparently  immovable  foundation;  its  doc- 
trines of  government,  as  understood  by  lofty  minds,  seemed 
calculated  to  bring  to  France  an  era  of  renewed  prosperity, 
and  Parisian  society  changed  its  aspect.  Madame  la 
Comtesse  Ferraud  found  that  by  chance  she  had  achieved  for 
love  a  marriage  that  had  brought  her  fortune  and  gratified 
ambition.  Still  young  and  handsome,  Madame  Ferraud 
played  the  part  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Court.  Rich  herself,  with  a  rich  husband 
who  was  cried  up  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  royalist 
party,  and,  as  a  friend  of  the  King,  certain  to  be  made  Min- 
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iiter,  »ho  belonged  to  tho  nristocrncy,  and  8hnrc<l  its  mag- 
nificence. In  the  midst  of  thin  triumph  she  was  attacked 
oy  a  moral  cankor.  Tiiere  are  foelingfl  which  women  gucM 
in  spite  of  the  care  men  take  to  biirv  them.  On  the  first  re- 
turn of  the  King,  Comte  Ferraud  had  begun  to  regret  his 
marriage.  Colonel  ChalMTtV  widow  had  not  been  the  means 
of  allying  him  to  anybody;  he  was  alone  and  unsupported  in 
steering  his  way  in  a  course  full  of  shoals  and  beset  by 
enemies.  Also,  perhaps,  when  he  came  to  judge  his  wife 
coolly,  he  may  have  disc<>rned  in  hor  certain  vices  of  educa- 
tion which  made  her  unfit  to  second  him  in  his  schemes. 

A  speech  he  made,  a  propon  of  Talleyrand's  marriage,  en- 
lightened the  Countess,  to  whom  it  proved  that  if  he  had 
still  been  a  free  nian  sh('  would  never  have  been  Madame 
Ferraud.  What  wonuin  could  forgive  this  repentance?  Does 
it  '  ot  include  the  germs  of  every  insult,  every  crime,  every 
fori  of  repudiation?  But  what  a  wound  must  it  have  left 
in  tiie  Countess'  heart,  supposing  that  she  lived  in  the  dread 
of  her  first  husband's  return?  She  had  known  that  he  still 
lived,  and  she  had  ignored  him.  Then  during  the  time  when 
she  had  heard  no  more  of  him,  she  had  chosen  to  believe  that 
he  had  fallen  at  Waterloo  with  the  Imperial  Eagle,  at  the 
same  time  as  Boutin.  She  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  bind  the 
^ount  to  her  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  by  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  vowed  to  be  so  rich  that  her  fortune  might  make  her 
second  marriage  indissoluble,  if  by  chance  Colonel  Chabert 
should  ever  reappear.  And  he  had  reappeared ;  and  she  could 
not  e.xplain  to  herself  why  tho  struggle  she  dreaded  had  not 
already  begun.  SufTering,  sickness,  had  perhaps  delivered  her 
from  that  man.  Perhnp-s  he  was  half  mad,  and  Charenton 
might  yet  do  her  justice.  Slic  had  not  chosen  to  take  either 
Delbecq  or  the  police  into  her  confidence,  for  fear  of  putting 
herself  in  their  power,  or  of  hastening  the  catastrophe.  There 
are  in  Paris  many  women  who,  like  the  Countess  Ferraud, 
live  with  an  unknown  moral  monster,  or  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss;  a  callus  forms  over  the  spot  that  tortures  them,  and 
they  can  still  laugh  and  enjoy  themselves. 
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"There  is  somt-hing  very  strange  in  Comte  Ferraud's 
position,"  said  Derville  to  himcelf,  on  emerging  from  his 
long  reverie,  as  \\h  cab  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Fer- 
raud  in  the  Rue  de  A'arcnncs.  "How  is  it  that  he,  so  rich 
as  he  is,  and  such  a  favorite  with  the  King,  is  not  yet  a  peer 
of  France?  It  may,  to  bo  sure,  be  true  that  the  King,  as 
Mme.  de  Grandlieu  was  telling  me,  desires  to  keep  up  the 
value  of  the  pairic  by  not  bestowing  it  right  and  left.  And, 
after  all,  the  son  of  a  Councillor  of  the  Parlement  is  not  a 
Crillon  nor  a  Rohan.  A  Comte  Ferraud  can  only  get  into  the 
Upper  Chamber  surreptitiously.  But  if  his  marriage  were 
annulled,  could  he  not  get  t]ie"^dignity  of  some  old  peer  who 
has  only  daughters  transferred  to  himself,  to  the  King's 
great  satisfaction  ?  At  any  rate  this  will  be  a  good  bogey  to 
put  forward  and  frighten  the  Countess,"  thought  he  as  he 
went  up  the  steps. 

Derville  had  without  knowing  it  laid  his  finger  on  the 
hidden  wound,  put  his  hand  on  the  canker  that  consumed 
Madame  Ferraud. 

She  received  him  in  a  pretty  winter  dining-room,  where 
she  was  at  breakfast,  whij'^  playing  with  a  monkey  tethered 
by  a  chain  to  a  little  pole  with  climbing  bars  of  iron.  The 
Countess  was  in  an  elegant  wrapper;  the  curls  of  her  hair, 
carelessly  pinned  up,  escaped  from  a  cap,  giving  her  an 
arch  look.  She  was  fresh  and  smiling.  Silver,  gilding,  and 
mother-of-pearl  shone  on  the  table,  and  all  about  the  room 
were  rare  plants  growing  in  magnificent  china  jars.  As  he 
saw  Colonel  Chabert's  wife,  rich  with  his  spoil,  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and  the  height  of  fashion,  while  he,  poor  wretch,  was 
living  with  a  poor  dairyman  among  the  beasts,  the  lawyer 
said  to  himself: 

"The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  a  pretty  woman  will  never 
acknowledge  as  her  husband,  nor  even  as  a  lover,  a  man  in 
an  old  box-coat,  a  tow  wig,  and  boots  with  holes  in  them." 

A  mischievous  and  bitter  smile  expressed  the  feelings,  half 
philosophical  and  half  satirical,  whi  'Ii  such  a  man  was  cer- 
tain to  experience — a  man  well  situated  to  know  the  truth 
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of  things  in  spite  of  the  lies  behind  which  most  families  in 
Paris  hide  their  mode  of  life. 

"Good-morning,  Monsieur  Derville,"  said  she,  giving  the 
monkey  some  coffee  to  drink. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  a  little  sharply,  for  the  light  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  jarred  on  him,  "I  have  come  to  speak  with 
you  on  a  very  serious  matter." 

"I  am  so  grieved,  M.  le  Comte  is  away " 

"I,  madame,  am  delighted.  It  would  be  grievous  if  he 
could  be  present  at  our  interview.  Besides,  I  am  informed 
through  M.  Delbecq  that  you  like  to  manage  your  own  busi- 
ness without  troubling  the  Count." 

"Then  I  will  send  for  Delbecq,"  said  she. 

"He  would  be  of  no  use  to  you,  clever  as  he  is,"  replied 
Derville.  "Listen  to  me,  madame ;  one  word  will  be  enough 
to  make  you  grave.    Colonel  Chabert  is  alive!" 

"Is  it  by  telling  me  such  nonsense  as  that  that  you  think 
you  can  make  mo  grave  ?"  said  she  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 
But  she  was  suddenly  quelled  by  the  singular  penetration  of 
the  fixed  gaze  which  Derville  turned  on  her,  seeming  to  read 
to  the  bottom  of  her  soul. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  with  cold  and  piercing  solemnity,  "you 
know  not  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatens  you.  I 
need  say  nothing  of  the  indisputable  authenticity  of  the 
evidence  nor  of  the  falness  of  proof  whicli  testifies  to  the 
identity  of  Comte  Chabert.  I  am  not,  as  you  know,  the  man 
to  take  up  a  bad  caust,-.  If  you  resist  our  proceedings  to  show 
that  the  certificate  of  death  was  false,  you  will  lose  that  first 
case,  and  that  matter  once  settled,  we  shall  gain  every  point." 

"What,  then,  do  you  wish  to  discuss  with  me?" 

"Neither  the  Colonel  nor  yourself.  Nor  need  I  allude  to 
the  briefs  which  clever  advocates  may  draw  up  when  armed 
with  the  curious  facts  of  this  case,  or  the  advantage  they 
may  derive  from  the  letters  \ou  received  from  your  first  hus- 
band before  your  marriage  to  your  second." 

"It  is  false,"  she  cried,  with  the  violence  of  a  spoilt  woman. 
"I  never  had  a  letter  from  Comte  Chabert ;  and  if  some  one 
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18  pre  ending  to  be  the  Colon  1.  it  is  some  swindler,  some  re- 
turned  convict,  like  Coiffnard  perhaps.    It  makes  me  shudder 
only  to  think  of  it.     Can  the  Colonel  rise  from  the  dead 
monsieur?     Bonaparte  ..ent  an  aide-de-camp  to  inquire  for 
me  on  his  death,  nnd  to  this  day  I  draw  the  pension  of  three 
thousand  francs  ^'ranted  to  his  widow  bv  the  Government 
I  have  boon  perfectly   in  the  right  to  turn  away  all  the 
Lhaborts  who  have  ever  come,  as  I  shall  all  who  may  come  " 
JJapp,  V  we  are  alone,  madame.    We  can  tell  lies  at  our 
oa.se,    said  he  coolly,  and  finding  it  amusing  to  lash  up  the 
Countess   rage  so  as  to  load  her  to  betray  herself,  by  tactics 
familiar  to  lawyers,  who  are  accustomed  to  keep  cool  when 
their  opponents  or  their  clients  are  in  a  passion      "Well 
then,  we  i.ust  fight  it  out,"  thought  h^  instantly  hitting  on 
a  plan  to  entrap  her  and  show  her  her  weakness 

"The  proof  that  you  received  the  first  letter,'  madame,  is 
mat  It  contained  some  securities " 

"Oh,  as  to  ."ecurities— that  it  certainly  did  not  " 
^    "Then  you   received   the  letter,"   said    Derville,   smiling 
You  are  caught,  madame,  in  the  first  snare  laid  for  you  bv 
an^  attorney,  and  you  fancy  you  could  fight  against  Jus- 

The  Countess  colored,  and  then  turned  pale,  hidine  her 
face  m  her  hands.  Then  she  shook  off  hor  shame,  and  re- 
torted with  the  natural  impertinence  of  such  women  "Since 
you^re   the  so-called   Chabert's   attorney,   be   so   good   as 

"Madame,"  said  Derville,  "I  am  at  this  moment  as  miu'h 
your  layer  as  I  am  Colonel  Chabert's.  Do  vou  suppose  I 
want  to  lose  so  valuable  a  client  as  you  are?— But  you  are  not 
listening."  •' 

"Nay,  speak  on,  monsieur,"  said  she  graciously 
"Your  fortune  came  to  you  from  ^r.  lo  Comte  Chabert,  and 
you  cast  him  off.  Your  fortune  is  immense,  and  vou  leave 
him  to  bog.  All  advocate  can  be  vorv  ..|o(|iiont  when  a  cause 
is  eloquent  in  itself;  there  are  horo  circumstances  which 
might  turn  public  opinion  strongly  airainst  you." 
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"But,  monsieur,"  said  the  Comtesse,  provoked  by  the  way 
in  which  Derville  turned  and  laid  her  on  the  gridiron,  "even 
if  I  grant  that  your  M.  Chabert  is  living,  the  law  will  uphold 
my  second  marriage  on  account  of  the  children,  and  I  shall 
get  off  with  the  restitution  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  to  M.  Chabert." 

"It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  view  the  Bench  may  take 
of  the  question.  If  on  one  side  wc  have  a  mother  and  chil- 
dren, on  the  other  we  have  an  old  man  crushed  by  sorrows, 
made  old  by  your  refusals  to  know  him.  Where  is  he  to  find 
a  wife?  Can  the  judges  contravene  the  law?  Your  mar- 
riage with  Colonel  Chabert  has  priority  on  its  side  and  every 
legal  right.  But  if  you  appear  under  disgraceful  colors,  you 
might  have  an  unlooked-for  adversary.  That,  madame,  is 
the  danger  against  which  I  would  warn  you." 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"Comte  Ferraud." 

"Monsieur  Ferraud  has  too  great  an  affection  for  me,  too 
much  respect  for  the  mother  of  his  children " 

"Do  not  talk  of  such  absurd  things,"  interrupted  Der- 
ville, "to  lawyers,  who  are  accustomed  to  read  hearts  to  the 
bottom.  At  this  instant  Monsieur  Ferraud  has  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  annul  your  union,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  adores  you;  but  if  some  one  were  to  tell  him  that  his  mar- 
riage is  void,  that  his  wife  will  be  called  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  as  a  criminal " 

"He  would  defend  me,  monsieur." 

"No,  madame." 

"What  reason  could  he  have  for  deserting  me,  monsieur?" 

"That  he  would  be  free  to  marry  the  only  daughter  of  a 
peer  of  France,  whose  title  would  be  conferred  on  him  by 
patent  from  the  King." 

The  Countess  turned  pale. 

"A  hit!"  said  Derville  to  himself.     "I  have  you  on  the 

hip;  the  poor  Colonel's  case  is  won." — "Besides,  madame," 

he  went  on  aloud,  "he  would  feel  all  the  less  remorse  because 

a  man  covered  with  glory — a  General,  Count,  Grand  Cross  of 
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the  Legion  of  Honor — is  not  Buch  a  bad  alternative;  and  if 
that  man  insisted  on  his  wife's  returning  to  him " 

"Enough,  enough,  monsieur!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  will 
never  have  any  lawyer  but  you.    What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"Compromise!"  said  Derville. 

"Does  he  still  love  me?"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  do  not  think  he  can  do  otherwise." 

The  Countess  raised  her  head  at  these  words.  A  flash  of 
hope  shone  in  her  eyes;  she  thought  perhaps  that  she  could 
speculate  on  her  first  husband's  affection  to  gain  her  cause  by 
some  feminine  cunning. 

"I  shall  await  your  orders,  madame,  to  know  whether 
I  am  to  report  our  proceedings  to  you,  or  'f  you  will  come  to 
my  office  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  a  compromise,"  said  Der- 
ville, taking  leave. 
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A  week  after  Derville  had  paid  these  two  visits,  on  a  fine 
morning  in  June,  the  husband  and  wife,  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  an  almost  supernatural  chance,  started  from  the  op- 
posite ends  of  Paris  to  moot  in  the  oftice  of  the  lawyer  who 
was  engaged  by  both.  The  supplies  liberally  advanced  by 
Derville  to  Colonel  Chabort  had  enabled  him  to  dress  as 
suited  his  position  in  life,  and  the  dead  man  arrived  in  a 
very  decent  cab.  He  wore  a  wig  suited  to  his  face,  was 
dressed  in  blue  cloth  with  white  linen,  and  wore  under  his 
waistcoat  the  broad  red  ribbon  of  the  higher  grade  of  the 
Legion  of  HonoT!  In  resuming  the  habits  of  wealth  he  had 
recovered  his  soldierly  style.  He  held  himself  up;  his  face, 
grave  and  mysterious-looking,  reflected  his  happiness  and  all 
his  hopes,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  youth  and  impasto, 
to  borrow  a  picturesque  word  from  the  painter's  art.  He  was 
no  more  like  the  Chabert  of  the  old  box-coat  than  a  cartwheel 
double  sou  is  like  a  newly  coined  forty-franc  piece.  The 
pp-sser-bv,  only  to  see  him,  would  have  recognized  at  once 
one  of  the  noble  wrecks  of  our  old  army,  one  of  the  heroic 
men  .m  whom  our  national  glory  is  reflected,  as  a  splinter  of 
ice  on  which  the  sun  shines  seems  to  reflect  every  beam. 
These  veterans  are  at  once  a  picture  and  a  book. 
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When  the  Count  jumped  out  of  his  carriage  to  go  into  Der- 
viUe's  office,  he  did  it  as  lightly  as  a  young  man  Hardly 
had  his  cab  moved  off,  when  a  smart  brougham  drove  up, 
splendid  with  coats-of-arms.  IMadamc  la  Comtesse  Ferraud 
stepped  out  in  a  dress  which,  though  simple,  was  cleverly  de- 
signed to  show  how  youthful  her  figure  was.  She  wore  a 
pretty  drawn  bonnet  lined  with  pink,  which  framed  her  face 
to  perfection,   softening   its   outlines   and   making  it  look 

^^U^the  clients  were  rejuvenescent,  the  office  was  unaltered, 
and  presented  the  same  picture  as  that  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  storv.  Simonnin  was  eating  his  breakfast, 
his  shoulder  leaning  against  the  window,  which  was  then 
open,  and  he  was  staring  up  at  the  blue  sky  in  the  opening 
of  the  courtyard  enclosed  by  four  gloomy  houses. 

"Ah  ha '"  cried  the  little  clerk,  "who  will  bet  an  evening 
at  the 'play  that  Colonel  Chabert  is  a  General,  and  wears  a 

red  ribbon  ?"  ,011,1 

"The  chief  is  a  great  magician,"  said  Godeschal. 
"Then  there  is  no  trick  to  play  on  h'  n  this  time?'   asked 

"His  wife  has  taken  that  in  hand,  the  Comtesse  Ferraud," 

said  Boucard.  ^      ,         t^         3 

"What  next?"  said  Godeschal.  "Is  Comtesse  Ferraud  re- 
quired to  belong  to  two  men  ?" 

"Here  she  is,"  answered  Simonnin. 

At  this  moment  the  Colonel  came  in  and  asked  for  Der- 

ville. 

"He  is  at  home,  sir,"  said  Simonnin.  ^,   ,     . 

"So  you  are  not  doaf,  you  young  rogue!"  said  Chabert, 
taking  the  gutter-jumper  by  the  ear  and  twisting  it  to  the 
delight  of  the  other  clerks,  who  began  to  laugh,  looking  at 
the  Colonel  with  the  curious  attention  due  to  so  singular  a 

^Comtfchabert  was  in  llervillo's  private  room  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  wife  came  in  by  the  door  of  the  office. 

"1  say  Boucard,  there  is  going  to  be  a  queer  scene  m  the 
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chief's  room!  There  is  a  woman  who  can  spend  her  days 
alternately,  the  odd  with  Comte  Ferraud,  and  the  even  with 
Comte  Chabert." 

"And  in  leap  year,"  said  Godeschal,  "they  must  settle  the 
count  between  them." 

"Silence,  gentlemen,  you  can  be  heard !"  said  Boucard  se- 
verely. "I  never  was  in  an  office  where  there  was  so  much 
jesting  as  there  is  here  over  the  clients." 

Derville  had  made  the  Colonel  retire  to  the  bedroom  when 
the  Countess  was  admitted. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "not  knowing  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  meet  M.  le  Comto  Chabert,  I  have  placed 
you  apart.    If,  however,  you  should  wish  it " 

"It  is  an  attention  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"I  have  drawn  i  p  the  memorandum  of  an  agreement  of 
which  you  and  ;M.  Chabert  can  discuss  the  conditions,  here, 
and  now.  I  will  go  alternately  to  him  and  to  you,  and  ex- 
plain your  views  ros^pectively." 

"Let  me  see,  monsieur,"  said  the  Countess  impatiently. 

Derville  read  aloud : 

"  'Between  the  undersigned : 

•  'M.  Ilyacinthe  Chabert,  Count,  Marechal  de  Camp,  and 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  living  in  Paris,  Rue 
du  Petit-Banquier,  on  the  one  part; 

"'And  Madame  Rose  Chapotel,  wife  of  the  aforesaid  M. 
la  Comte  Chabert,  nee '  " 

"Pass  over  the  preliminaries,"  said  she.  "Come  to  the 
conditions." 

"Madame,"  said  the  lawv'er,  "the  preamble  briefly  sets 
forth  the  position  in  which  you  stand  to  each  other.  Then, 
by  the  first  clause,  you  acknowledge,  in  the  presence  of  three 
witnesses,  of  whom  two  shall  be  notaries,  and  one  the  dairy- 
man with  whom  your  husband  has  been  lodging,  to  all  of 
whom  your  secret  is  known,  and  who  will  be  absolutely  silent 
— you  acknowledge,  I  say,  that  the  individual  designated  in 
the  documents  subjoined  to  the  deed,  and  whose  identity  is  to 
be  further  proved  by  an  act  of  recognition  prepared  by  your 
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notary,  Alexandre  Crottr.t,  is  your  first  husband,  Conite 
Chabert.  By  the  second  clause  Comte  Chabert,  to  secure 
your  happiness,  will  undertake  to  assert  his  rights  only  under 
certain  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  deed.— And  these," 
said  Derville,  in  a  parenthesis,  "are  none  other  than  a  failure 
to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  this  secret  agreement.— M. 
Chabert,  on  his  part,  agrees  to  accept  judgment  on  a  friendly 
suit,  by  whicli  his  certificate  of  death  shall  be  annulled,  and 
his  marriage  dissolved." 

"That  will  not  suit  me  in  the  least,"  said  the  Countess  with 
surprise.    "I  will  be  a  party  to  no  suit ;  you  know  why." 

"By  the  third  clause,"  Derville  went  on,  with  imperturb- 
able coolness,  "you  pledge  yourself  to  secure  to  Hyacinthe 
Comte  Chabert  an  income  of  twenty-four  thousand  francs  on 
government  stock  held  in  his  name,  to  revert  to  you  at  his 
death " 

"But  it  is  much  too  dear !"  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

"Can  you  compromise  the  matter  cheaper?" 

"Possibly." 

"But  what  do  you  want,  madame?" 

"I  want — I  will  not  have  a  lawsuit.    I  want " 

"You  want  him  to  remain  dead?"  said  Derville,  interrupt- 
ing her  hastily. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Countess,  "if  twenty-four  thousand 
francs  a  year  are  necessary,  we  will  go  to  law " 

"Yes,  we  will  go  to  law,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  deep  voice, 
as  he  opened  the  door  and  stood  before  his  wife,  with  one 
hand  in  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  hanging  by  his  side— an 
attitude  to  which  the  recoUe-tion  of  his  adventure  gave  hor- 
rible significance. 

"It  is  he,"  said  the  Countess  to  herself. 

"Too  dear !"  the  old  soldier  exclaimed.  "I  have  given  you 
near  on  a  million,  and  you  are  cheapening  my  misfortunes. 
Verj'  well ;  now  I  will  have  you — you  and  your  fortune.  Our 
goods  are  in  common,  our  marriage  is  not  dissolved " 

"But  monsieur  is  not  Colonel  Chabert '"  cried  the  Countess, 
in  feigned  amazement. 
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"Indeed !"  said  the  old  mun,  in  a  tone  of  intense  irony. 
"Do  you  want  proofs?    I  found  you  in  the  Palais  Koyal " 

The  Countess  turned  pale.  Seeing  her  grow  white  under 
her  rouge,  the  old  soUlier  pausi-d,  touched  hy  the  acute 
suffering  he  was  inflicting  on  the  woman  he  had  once  so 
ardently  loved ;  but  she  shot  such  a  venomous  glance  at  him 
that  he  abruptly  went  on : 

"You  were  with  La " 

"Allow  me,  Monsieur  Derville,"  said  the  Countess  to  the 
lawyer.  "You  must  give  me  leave  to  retire.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  listen  to  such  dreadful  things." 

She  rose  and  went  out.  Derville  rushed  after  her;  but  the 
Countess  had  taken  wings,  and  seemed  to  have  flown  from  the 
place. 

On  returning  to  his  private  room,  he  found  the  Colonel 
in  a  towering  rage,  striding  up  and  down. 

"In  those  times  a  man  took  his  wife  where  he  chose,"  said 
he.  "But  I  was  foolish,  and  chose  badly;  I  trusted  to  ap- 
pearances.    She  has  no  heart." 

"Well,  Colonel,  was  I  not  right  to  bog  you  not  to  come? — 
I  am  now  positive  of  your  identity ;  when  you  came  in,  the 
Countess  gave  a  little  start,  of  which  the  meanir.g  vas  un- 
equivocal. But  you  have  lost  your  chances,  'iour  wife 
knows  that  you  are  unrecognizable." 

"I  will  kill  her !" 

"Madness!  you  will  be  caught  and  executed  like  any  com- 
mon wretch.  Besides,  you  might  miss!  That  would  be  un- 
pardonable. A  man  must  not  miss  his  shot  when  he  wants 
to  kill  his  wife. — Let  me  set  things  straight;  you  are  only  a 
big  child.  Go  now.  Take  care  of  yourself;  she  is  capable  of 
setting  some  trap  for  you  and  shutting  you  up  in  Charenton. 
I  will  notify  her  of  our  proceedings  to  protect  you  against  a 
.^uipribe." 

The  unhap^^y  Colonel  obeyed  his  young  benefactor,  and 
went  away,  stammering  apologies,  lie  slowly  went  down  the 
dark  staircase,  lost  in  gloomy  thoughts,  and  crushed  perhaps 
by  the  blow  just  dealt  him — the  most  cruel  he  could  feel,  the 
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thrust  that  could  most  deeply  pierce  his  heart— when  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  on  the  lowest  landing, 
and  his  wife  stood  before  him. 

"Come,  monsieur."  said  she,  taking  his  arm  with  a  gesture 
like  those  familiar  to  him  of  old.  Her  action  and  the  accent 
of  her  voice,  which  had  recovered  its  graciousness,  were 
enough  to  allay  the  Colonel's  wrath,  and  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  to  the  carriage. 

"Well,  get  in !"  said  she,  when  the  footman  had  let  down 

the  step.  . 

And  as  if  by  magic,  he  found  himself  sitting  by  his  wife  in 

the  brougham. 

"Where  to?"  asked  the  servant. 

"To  Groslay,"  said  she. 

The  horses  started  at  once,  and  carried  them  all  across 

Pftris 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Countess,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
betrayed  one  of  those  emotions  which  are  rare  in  our  lives, 
and  which  agitate  every  part  of  our  being.  At  such  moments 
the  heart,  fibres,  nerves,  countenance,  soul,  and  body,  every- 
thing, every  pore  even,  feels  a  thrill.  Life  no  longer  seems 
to  be  wilhin  us;  it  flows  out,  springs  forth,  is  communicated 
as  if  by  contagion,  transmitted  by  a  look,  a  tone  of  voice,  a 
gesture,  impressing  our  will  on  others.  The  old  soldier 
started  on  hearing  this  single  word,  this  first,  terrible  "mon- 
sieur!" But  still  it  was  at  once  a  reproach  and  a  pardon, 
a  hope  and  a  despair,  a  question  and  an  answer.  This  word 
included  them  all ;  none  but  an  actress  could  have  thrown  so 
much  eloquence,  so  many  feelings  into  a  single  word.  Truth 
is  less  complete  in  its  utterance ;  it  does  not  put  everything  on 
the  outside ;  it  allows  us  to  see  what  is  within.  The  Colonel 
was  filled  with  remorse  for  his  suspicions,  his  demands,  and 
his  anger ;  he  looked  (1o\n  .1  not  to  betray  his  agitation. 

"Monsieur"  repeated  she,  after  an  imperceptible  pause, 
"I  knew  vou  at  once." 

"Rosine,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "those  words  contain  the 
only  balm  that  can  help  me  to  forget  iny  misfortunes." 
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Two  large  tears  rolled  hot  on  to  his  wife's  hands,  which  he 
pressed  to  show  his  paternal  affection. 

"Monsieur,"  she  went  on,  "could  you  not  have  guessed 
what  it  cost  me  to  appear  before  a  stranger  in  a  position  so 
false  as  mine  now  is?  If  I  have  to  blush  for  it,  at  least  let  it 
bo  in  the  privacy  of  my  family.  Ought  not  such  a  secret  to 
remain  buried  in  our  hearts?  You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope, 
for  my  apparent  indifference  to  the  woes  of  a  Chabert  in 
whose  existence  I  could  not  possibly  believe.  I  received  your 
letters,"  she  hastily  added,  seeing  in  his  face  the  objection 
it  expressed,  "but  they  did  not  roach  nic  till  thirteen  months 
after  the  battle  of  Kylau.  They  were  opened,  dirty,  the  writ- 
ing was  unrecognizable;  and  after  obtaining  Xapoleon's  sig- 
nature to  my  second  marriage  contract,  I  could  not  help  be- 
lieving that  some  clever  swindler  wanted  to  make  a  fool  of 
me.  Therefore,  to  avoid  disturbing  Monsieur  Ferraud's 
peace  of  mind,  and  disturbing  family  ties,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  precautions  against  a  pretended  Chabert.  Was  I  not 
right,  I  ask  you?" 

"Yes,  you  were  right.  It  was  I  who  was  the  idiot,  the  owl, 
the  dolt,  not  to  have  calculated  better  what  the  consequences 
of  such  a  position  might  be. — But  where  are  we  going?"  he 
askod,  seeing  that  they  had  reached  the  barrier  of  La 
Chapelle. 

"To  my  country  house  near  Oroslay,  in  the  valley  of  Mont- 
morency. There,  monsieur,  we  will  consider  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  I  know  my  duties.  Though  I  am  yours  by  right,  I 
am  no  longer  yours  in  fact.  Can  you  wish  that  we  should 
become  the  talk  of  Paris?  We  need  not  inform  the  public  of 
a  situation,  which  for  me  has  its  ridiculous  side,  and  let  us 
preserve  our  dignity.  You  still  love  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
sad,  sweet  gaze  at  the  Colonel,  "but  have  not  I  been  author- 
ized to  form  other  ties?  In  so  strange  a  position,  a  Secret 
voice  bids  me  trust  to  your  kindness,  which  is  so  well  known 
to  me.  Can  I  bo  wrong  in  taking  you  as  the  sole  arbiter  of 
my  fate?  Be  at  once  judge  and  partv  to  the  suit.  I  trust 
in  your  noble  character ;  you  will  be  generous  enough  to  for- 
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give  me  for  the  congequences  of  faults  committed  in  inno- 
cence. I  may  then  confess  to  you :  I  love  M.  Ferraud.  I  be- 
lieved that  I  had  a  right  to  love  him.  I  C^  not  blush  to  make 
this  confession  to  you;  even  if  it  offends  you,  it  does  not  dis- 
grace us.  I  cannot  conceal  the  facts.  When  fate  made  me  a 
widow,  I  was  not  a  mother." 

The  Colonel  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  bid  his  wife  be  silent, 
and  for  a  mile  and  a  half  they  sat  without  speaking  a  single 
word.  Chabert  could  fancy  he  saw  the  two  little  ones  before 
him. 

"Rosine." 

"Monsieur?"  .    ^, 

"The  dead  are  very  wrong  to  come  to  life  again. ' 

"Oh,  monsieur,  no,  no !  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful.  Only, 
you  find  me  a  lover,  a  mother,  while  you  left  me  merely  a 
wife.  Though  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  love,  I  know 
how  much  I  owe  you,  and  I  can  stiil  offer  you  all  the  affec- 
tion of  a  daughter." 

"Rosine,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  softened  tone,  "I  no  longer 
feel  any  resentment  against  you.  We  will  forget  everything," 
he  added,  with  one  of  those  smiles  which  always  reflect  a 
noble  soul ;  "I  have  not  so  little  delicacy  as  to  demand  the 
mockery  of  love  from  a  wife  who  no  longer  loves  me." 

The  Countess  gave  him  a  flashing  look  full  of  such  deep 
gratitude  that  poor  Chabert  would  have  been  glad  to  sink 
again  into  his  grave  at  Eylau.  Some  men  have  a  soul  strong 
enough  for  such  self-devotion,  of  which  the  whole  reward  con- 
sists in  the  assurance  that  they  have  made  the  person  they 

love  happy. 

"My  dear  friend,  we  will  talk  ail  this  over  later  when  our 
hearts  have  rested,"  said  the  Countess. 

The  conversation  turned  to  other  subjects,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  dwell  very  long  on  this  one.  Though  the  couple 
came  back  again  and  again  to  their  singular  position,  either 
by  some  allusion  or  of  serious  purpose,  they  had  a  delightful 
drive,  recalling  the  events  of  their  former  life  together  and 
the  times  of  the  Empire.    The  Countess  knew  how  to  lenA 
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rcminisfcnct'8,  and  pave  the  conversa- 
tion  the  tiDffo  of  nu-lancholy  that  was  needed  to  koop  it 
SC1.0U8  She  rovivod  hi.  iovo  without  nwakenin^  his  desiren. 
and  alJouTd  hor  hrst  hushand  to  discern  the  mental  wealth 
Hho  had  nc.|uircd  while  trying'  to  accnston.  him  to  moderate 
hiH  pleasure  to  that  which  a  father  may  feel  in  the  society  of 
n  favorite  dau>;hler.  ^ 

The  Colonel  had  known  the  Countess  of  the  EmLire;  he 
found  her  a  Countess  of  the  Restoration. 

At  last  by  a  cross-road,  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  a 
lar^e  park  lymp  in  the  little  valley  which  divides  the  heights 
of  Marg<'ncy  fro.u  the  pretty  villa-e  of  Groslav.  The 
Countess  had  there  a  deli-htful  house,  where  the  Colonel  on 
«rmin^'  found  everythinjr  in  readin..ss  for  his  stav  there,  as 
well  as  for  his  wife's.  Misfortune  is  a  kind  of  talisman 
whose  virtue  consists  in  ifTpS^r  to  confirm  our  original  na- 
ture; in  some  men  it  increases  their  distrust  and  malignancy 
just  as  It  improves  the  ^roodness  of  those  who  have  a  kind 
heart. 

Sorrow  had  made  the  Colonel  even  more  helpful  and  good 
than  he  had  always  l)een,  and  he  could  understand  some 
secrets  of  womanly  distn-ss  which  are  unrovealed  to  most 
men.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  hi.  lo,  .  irustfulntss,  he  could 
not  help  saying  to  his  wife: 

"Then  you  felt  quite  sure  you  would  bring  me  here'" 
"Yes,"  replied  she,  "if  I  found  Colonel  Chabert  in  Der- 
ville  s  client." 

The  appearance  of  truth  she  contrived  to  give  to  this  an- 
swer di.-^sipated  the  slight  suspicions  which  the  Colonel  was 
ashamed  to  have  felt.  For  three  days  the  Countess  was  quite 
charming  to  her  first  husband.  By  tender  attentions  and  un- 
failing  sweetness  she  seemed  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  and  to  earn  forgiveness  for 
the  woes  which,  as  she  conf.-ssed,  she  had  innocently  caused 
him.  hhe  delighted  in  di.splaying  for  him  the  charms  she 
knew  he  took  pleasure  in.  while  at  the  same  time  she  assumed 
a  kind  of  melancholy;  for  men  are  more  especially  accessible 
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to  certain  waya,  certain  graces  of  the  heart  or  of  the  mind 
which  they  cHtmot  retiiHt.  She  aimed  at  intcrcHting  him  in  her 
position,  and  apfK-aling  to  hirt  feelin>jr»  ho  far  as  to  take  posaes- 
sion  of  hin  mind  mid  control  him  despotically. 

Ready  for  anything?  to  attain  her  omh,  she  did  not  yet 
know  what  she  was  to  do  with  this  man ;  but  at  any  rate  she 
meant  to  annihilate  him  socially.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  she  felt  that  in  spite  of  her  efforts  she  could  not 
conceal  her  iinoasine.«»rt  as  to  the  results  of  her  manocuvrei. 
To  give  herself  a  minute's  reprieve  she  went  up  to  her  room, 
sat  down  bi-fore  her  writinp-tnble,  and  laid  aside  the  mask  of 
composure  which  she  wore  in  Cliabert's  presence,  like  an 
actress  who,  returning  to  her  dressing-room  after  a  fatiguing 
fifth  act,  drops  half  dead,  leaving  with  the  audience  an  image 
of  herself  which  she  no  longer  rosemblcB.  She  proceeded 
to  finish  a  letter  she  ha<l  begun  to  Dellu'wi,  whom  she  desired 
to  go  in  her  name  and  demand  of  IX-rville  the  deeds  relating 
to  Colonel  Chabert,  to  copy  them,  and  to  come  to  her  at  once 
to  Groslay.  She  had  hardly  finished  when  she  heard  the 
Colonel's  step  in  the  passage;  uneasy  at  her  absence,  he  had 
come  to  look  for  her. 

"Alas !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I  were  dead !  My  position 
is  intolerable     .     .     ." 

•'Why,  what  is  the  mattir?"  asked  the  good  man. 

"Nothing,  nothing !"  she  replied. 

She  rose,  left  the  Colonel,  and  went  down  to  speak  pri- 
vately to  her  maid,  whom  she  sent  off  to  Paris,  impressing 
on  her  that  she  was  herself  to  deliver  to  Delbecq  the  letter 
just  written,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  writer  as  soon  as  he 
had  read  it.  Then  the  Countess  went  out  to  sit  on  a  bench 
sufficiently  in  sight  for  the  Colonel  to  join  her  as  soon  as  he 
might  choose.  The  Colonel,  who  was  looking  for  her, 
hastened  up  and  sat  down  by  her. 

"Rosine,"  said  he,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

It  was  one  of  those  glorious,  calm  evenings  in  the  month 
of  June,  whose  secret  harmonies  infuse  such  sweetness  into 
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the  sunset.  The  air  was  clear,  the  stillness  perfect,  so  that 
far  away  in  the  park  they  could  hear  the  voices  of  some  chil- 
dren, which  added  a  kind  of  melody  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene. 

"You  do  not  answer  me?"  the  Colonel  said  to  his  wife. 

"My   husband "   said   the    Countess,    who   broke   off, 

started  a  little,  and  with  a  blush  stopped  to  ask  him, 
"What  am  I  to  say  when  I  speak  of  M.  Ferraud?" 

"Call  him  your  husband,  my  poor  child,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  in  a  kind  voice.  "Is  he  not  the  father  of  your  chil- 
dren ?" 

"VVell,  then,"  she  said,  "if  he  should  ask  what  I  came  here 
for,  if  he  finds  that  I  came  here,  alone,  with  a  stranger,  what 
am  I  to  say  to  him?  Listen,  monsieur,"  she  went  on,  assum- 
ing a  dignified  attitude,  "decide  my  fate,  I  am  resigned  to 
anything " 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Colonel,  taking  possession  of  his  wife's 
hands,  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  sacrifice  myself  entirely 
for  your  happiness " 

"That  is  impossible !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  spas- 
modic movement.  "Rer' ember  that  you  would  have  to  re- 
nounce your  identity,  and  in  an  authenticated  form." 

"What?"  said  the  Colonel.  "Is  not  my  word  enough  for 
you  ?" 

The  word  "authenticated"  fell  on  the  old  man's  heart, 
and  roused  involuntary  distrust.  He  looked  at  his  wife  in 
a  way  that  made  her  color,  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  he 
feared  that  he  might  find  himself  compelled  to  despise  her. 
The  Countess  was  afraid  lest  she  had  scared  the  shy  modesty, 
the  stern  honesty,  of  a  man  whose  generous  temper  and 
primitive  virtues  were  known  to  her.  Though  these  feelings 
had  brought  the  clouds  to  their  brow,  they  immediately 
recovered  their  harmony.  This  was  the  way  of  it.  A  child's 
cry  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

"Jules,  leave  your  sister  in  peace,"  the  Countess  called  out 

*What,  are  your  children  here?"  said  Chabert. 

**Yes,  but  I  told  them  not  to  trouble  you." 
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The  old  soldier  understood  the  delicacy,  the  womanly  tact 
of  80  gracious  a  precaution,  and  took  the  Countess'  hand  to 
kiss  it. 

"E;-*  ;et  them  come,"  said  he. 

V^ho  little  gill  r»n  up  to  complain  of  her  brother. 

'Mamma!" 


viamma 


"It  was  J  ales- 
"It  was  her- 


Their  little  hands  were  held  out  to  their  mother,  and  the 
two  childish  voices  mingled ;  it  was  an  unexpected  and  chrrm- 
ing  picture. 

"Poor  little  things !"  cried  the  Countess,  no  longer  restrain- 
ing her  tears,  "I  shall  have  to  leave  them.  To  whom  will  the 
law  assign  them?  A  mother's  heart  cannot  be  divided;  I 
want  them,  I  want  them." 

"Are  you  making  mamma  cry  ?"  said  Jules,  looking  fiercely 
at  the  Colonel. 

"Silence,  Jules !"  said  the  mother  in  a  decided  tone. 

The  two  children  stood  speechless,  examining  their  mother 
and  the  stranger  with  a  curiosity  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press in  words. 

"Oh  yes !"  she  cried.  "If  I  am  separated  from  the  Count, 
only  leave  me  my  children,  and  I  will  submit  to  any- 
thing   .     .     ." 

This  was  the  decisive  speech  which  gained  all  that  she 
had  hoped  from  it. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  as  if  he  were  ending  a  sen- 
tence already  begun  in  his  mind,  "I  must  return  under- 
ground again.    I  had  told  myself  so  already." 

"Can  1  accept  such  a  sacrifice  ?"  replied  his  wife.  "If  some 
men  have  died  to  save  a  mistress'  honor,  they  gave  their  life 
but  once.  But  in  this  case  you  would  be  giving  your  life 
every  day.  No,  no.  It  is  impossible.  If  it  were  only  your 
life,' it  would  be  nothing ;  but  to  sign  a  declaration  that  you 
are  not  Colonel  Chabert,  to  acknowledge  yourself  an  im- 
postor, to  sacrifice  your  honor,  and  live  a  lie  every  hour  of 
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the  day !    Human  devotion  cannot  go  so  far.    Only  think ! 

No.     But  for  my  poor  children  I  would  have  fled  with  you 
by  this  time  to  the  other  end  of  the  world." 

"But,"  said  Chabert,  "cannot  I  live  here  in  your  little 
lod^'o  as  one  of  your  relations?  I  am  as  worn  out  as  a 
cracked  c;innon :  I  want  nothing  but  a  little  tobacco  and  the 
ConsliliitiunncJ." 

Tho  Conntos  melted  into  tears.  There  was  a  contest  of 
generosity  between  the  Comtesse  F'erraud  and  Colonel 
Chabert,  iind  the  soldier  came  out  victorious.  One  evening, 
seeing  this  mother  with  her  children,  the  soldier  was  be- 
witched by  the  touching  grace  of  a  familv  picture  in  the 
country,  in  tlie  shade  and  the  silence;  he  made  a  resolution  to 
renuiin  dead,  and,  frightened  no  longer  at  the  authentication 
of  a  deed,  he  asked  what  he  was  to  do  to  secure  beyond  all 
risk  the  happiness  of  this  family. 

"Do  exactly  as  you  like,"  said"  the  Countess.  "I  declare  to 
you  that  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair.    I  ought 

set." 

~T)elbecq  had  arrived  some  days  before,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  Countess'  verbal  instructions,  the  intendant  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  old  soldier's  confidence.  So  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Colonel  Chabert  went  with  the  erewhile  at- 
torney to  Saint-Lcu-Taverny,  where  Dclbecq  had  caused  the 
notary  to  draw  up  an  affidavit  in  such  terms  that,  after  hear- 
ing it  read,  the  Colonel  started  up  and  walked  out  of  the  office. 

"Turf  and  thunder!  What  a  fool  you  must  think  me! 
Why,  I  should  make  myself  out  a  swindler !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Indeed,  monsieur,"  said  Delbecq,  "I  should  advise  you  not 
to  sign  in  haste.  In  your  place  I  would  get  at  least  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  year  out  of  the  bargain.  Madame  would 
pay  them." 

After  annihilating  this  scoundrel  emeritus  by  the  lightning 
look  of  an  honest  man  insulted,  the  Colonel  rushed  off,  car- 
ried away  by  a  thousand  contrary  emotions.  He  was'  sus- 
picious, indignant,  and  calm  again  by  turns. 

Finally  he  made  his  way  back  into  the  park  of  Groslay 
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by  a  gap  in  a  fence,  and  slowly  walked  on  to  sit  down  and 
rest,  and  meditate  at  his  ea.^e,  in  a  little  room  under  a  gazebo, 
from  which  the  road  to  Saint-Leu  could  be  seen.  The  path 
being  strewn  with  the  yellowish  sand  which  is  used  instead 
of  river-gravel,  the  Countcps,  who  was  sitting  in  'ho  upper 
room  of  this  little  summer-house,  did  not  hear  the  Colonel's 
approach,  for  she  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  success 
of  her  business  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  the  slight 
noise  made  by  her  husbiind.  Xor  did  the  old  man  notice  that 
his  wife  was  in  the  room  over  him. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Delbecq,  has  he  signed?"  the  Countess 
asked  her  secretary,  whom  she  saw  alone  on  the  road  beyond 
the  hedge  of  a  haha. 

"No,  madame.  I  do  not  even  know  what  has  become  of  our 
man.     The  old  horse  reared." 

"Then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  put  him  into  Charenton," 
said  she,  "since  we  have  got  him." 

The  Colonel,  who  recovered  the  elasticity  of  youth  to  leap 
the  haha,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  standing  in  front 
of  Delbecq,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  two  finest  slaps  that 
ever  a  scoundrel's  cheeks  received. 

"And  you  may  add  that  old  horses  can  kick !"  said  he. 

His  rage  spent,  the  Colonel  no  longer  felt  vigorous 
enough  to  leap  the  ditch.  He  had  seen  the  truth  in  all  its 
nakedness.  The  Countess'  speech  and  Delbecq's  reply  had  re- 
vealed the  conspiracy  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  victim.  The 
care  taken  of  him  was  but  a  bait  to  entrap  him  i.i  a  snare. 
That  speech  was  like  a  drop  of  subtle  poison,  bringing  on  in 
the  old  soldier  a  return  of  all  his  sufferings,  physical  and 
moral.  He  came  back  to  the  summer-house  through  the  park 
gate,  walking  slowly  like  a  broken  man. 

Then  for  him  there  was  to  be  neither  peace  nor  truce. 
From  this  moment  he  must  begin  the  odious  warfare  with 
this  woman  of  which  Derville  Lad  spoken,  enter  on  a  life  of 
litigation,  feed  on  gall,  drink  every  morning  of  the  cup  of 
bitterness.  And  then — fearful  thought ! — where  was  he  to  find 
the  money  needful  to  pay  the  coat  of  the  first  proceedings? 
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He  felt  such  disgust  of  life,  that  if  thti  aad  been  any  water 
at  hand  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into  it;  that  if  he  had 
had  a  pistol,  he  would  have  blown  out  his  brains.  Then  he  re- 
lapsed into  the  indecision  of  mind  which,  since  his  conversa- 
tion with  Derville  at  the  dairyman's,  had  changed  his  char- 
acter. 

At  last,  having  reached  the  kiosque,  he  went  up  to  the 
gazebo,  where  little  rose-windows  afforded  a  view  over  each 
lovely  landscape  of  the  valley,  and  whore  he  found  his  wife 
seated  on  a  chair.  The  Countess  was  gazing  at  the  distance, 
and  preserved  a  calm  countenance,  showing  that  impenetrable 
face  which  women  can  assume  when  resolved  to  do  their  worst. 
She  wiped  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  and  played 
absently  with  the  pink  ribbons  of  her  sash.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  her  apparent  assurance,  she  could  not  help  shud- 
dering slightly  when  she  saw  before  her  her  venerable  bene- 
factor, standing  with  folded  arms,  his  face  pale,  his  brow 
stem. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  after  gazing  at  her  fixedly  for  a  mo- 
ment and  compelling  her  to  blush,  "Madame,  I  do  not  curse 
you— I  scorn  you.  I  can  now  thank  the  chance  that  has 
divided  us.  I  do  not  feel  even  a  desire  for  revenge;  I  no 
longer  love  you.  I  want  nothing  from  you.  Live  in  peace 
on  the  strength  of  my  word;  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
scrawl  of  all  the  notaries  in  Paris.  I  will  never  assert  my 
claim  to  the  name  I  perhaps  have  made  illustrious.  I 
am  henceforth  but  a  poor  devil  named  Hyacinthe,  who  asks 
no  more  than  his  share  of  the  sunshine. — Farewell  I" 

The  Countess  threw  herself  at  his  feet;  she  would  have 
detained  him  by  taking  his  hands,  but  he  pushed  her  away 
with  disgust,  saying : 

"Do  not  touch  me !" 

The  Countess'  expression  when  she  heard  her  husband's 
retreating  steps  is  quite  indescribable.  Then,  with  the  deep 
perspicacity  given  only  by  utter  villainy,  or  by  fierce  worldly 
selfishness,  she  knew  that  she  might  live  in  peace  on  the 
word  and  the  contempt  of  this  loyal  veteran. 
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Chabert,  in  fact,  disappeared.  The  dairyman  failed  in 
business,  and  became  a  hackney -cab  driver.  The  Colonel,  per- 
haps took  up  some  similar  industry  for  a  time.  Perhaps, 
like  a  stone  flung  into  a  chasm,  he  went  falling  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  to  be  lost  in  the  mire  of  rags  that  seethes  through  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

Six  months  after  this  event,  D  -rville,  hearing  no  more  of 
Colonel  Chabert  or  the  Comtesse  f'^rraud,  supposed  that  they 
had  no  doubt  come  to  a  compromise,  which  the  Countess,  out 
of  revenge,  had  had  arranged  by  some  other  lawyer.  So  one 
morning  he  added  up  the  sums  he  had  advanced  to  the  said 
Chabert  with  the  costs,  and  begged  the  Comtesse  Ferraud  to 
claim  from  M.  le  Comte  Chabert  the  nmount  of  the  bill,  as- 
suming that  she  would  know  where  to  find  her  first  husband. 

The  very  next  day  Comte  Ferraud's  man  of  business,  lately 
appointed  President  of  the  County  Court  in  a  town  of  some 
importance,  wrote  this  distressing  note  to  Derville: 

"Monsieur, — 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  Ferraud  desires  me  to  inform  you 
that  your  client  took  complete  advantage  of  your  confidence, 
and  that  the  individual  calling  himself  Comte  Chabert  has 
acknowledged  that  he  came  forward  under  false  pretences. 

"Yours,  etc.,  Delbecq." 

"One  comes  across  people  who  are,  on  my  honor,  too  stupid 
by  half,"  cried  Derville.  "They  don't  deserve  to  be  Chris- 
tians! Be  humane,  generous,  philanthropical,  and  a  lawyer, 
and  you  are  bound  to  be  cheated !  There  is  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness that  will  cost  me  two  thousand-franc  notes !" 


Some  time  after  receiving  this  letter,  Derville  went  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice  in  search  of  a  pleader  to  whom  he 
wished  to  speak,  and  who  was  employed  in  the  Police  Court. 
As  chance  would  have  it,  Derville  went  into  Court  Number  6 
at  the  moment  when  the  Presiding  Magistrate  was  sentencing 
one  Hyacinthe  to  two  months'  imprisonment  as  a  vagabond, 
26 
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and  subsequently  to  be  taken  to  the  Mendicity  House  of  De- 
tention, a  sentence  which,  by  magistrates'  law,  is  equivalent 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  On  hearing  the  name  of  Hya- 
cinthe,  Derville  looked  at  the  delinquent,  sitting  between  two 
gendarmes  on  the  bench  for  the  accused,  and  recognized  in 
the  condemned  man  his  false  Colonel  Chabert. 

The  old  soldier  was  placid,  motionless,  almost  absent- 
minded.  In  spite  of  his  rags,  in  spite  of  the  misery  stamped 
on  his  countenance,  it  gave  evidence  of  noble  pride.  His 
eye  had  a  stoical  expression  which  no  magistrate  ought  to 
hpve  misunderstood;  but  as  soon  as  a  man  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  he  is  no  more  than  a  moral  entity,  a  mat- 
jer  of  law  or^  of  fact,  just  as  to  statists  he  has  become  a 
^erg. 

When  the  veteran  was  taken  back  to  the  lock-up,  to  be  re- 
moved later  with  the  batch  of  vagabonds  at  that  moment  at 
the  bar.  Derville  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  accorded  to 
lawyers  of  going  wherever  they  please  in  the  Courts,  and 
followed  him  to  the  lock-up,  where  he  stood  scrutinizing  him 
for  some  minutes,  as  well  as  th'^  curious  crew  of  beggars 
among  whom  he  found  himself.  The  passage  to  the  lock- 
up at  that  moment  afforded  one  of  those  spectacles  which, 
unfortunately,  neither  legislators,  nor  philanthropists,  nor 
painters,  nor  writers  come  to  study.  Like  all  the  labora- 
tories of  tlio  law,  this  ante-room  is  a  dark  and  malodorous 
p  ice;  along  the  walls  runs  a  wooden  seat,  blackened  by  the 
constant  presence  there  of  the  wretches  who  come  to  this 
meeting-place  of  every  form  of  social  squalor,  where  not  one 
of  them  is  missing. 

A  poet  might  say  that  the  day  was  ashamed  to  light  up 
this  dreadful  sewer  through  which  so  much  misery  flows! 
There  is  not  a  spot  on  that  plank  where  some  crime  has  not 
sat,  in  embryo  or  matured;  not  a  corner  where  a  man  has 
never  stood  who,  driven  to  despair  by  the  blight  which  jus- 
tice has  set  upon  him  after  his  first  fault,  has  not  there  begun 
a  career,  at  the  end  of  which  looms  the  guillotine  or  the 
pistol-snap  of  the  suicide.    All  who  fall  on  the  pavement  of 
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Paris  rebound  against  these  yellow-gray  walls,  on  which  a 
philanthropist  who  was  not  a  speculator  might  read  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  numerous  suicides  complained  of  by  hypocritical 
writers  who  are  incapable  of  taking  a  step  to  prevent  them — 
for  that  justification  is  written  in  that  ante-room,  like  a 
preface  to  the  dramas  of  the  Morgue^  or  to  those  enacted  on 
tLe  Place  de  la  Greve. 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Chabert  was  sitting  among  these 
men — men  with  coarse  faces,  clothed  in  the  horrible  livery 
of  misery,  and  silent  at  intervals,  or  talking  in  a  low  tone, 
for  three  gendarmes  on  duty  paced  to  and  fro,  their  sabres 
clattering  on  the  floor. 

"Do  you  recognize  me?"  said  Derville  to  the  old  man, 
standing  in  front  of  him. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Chabert,  rising. 

"If  you  are  an  honest  man,"  Derville  went  on  in  an  un- 
dertone, "how  could  you  remain  in  my  debt?" 

The  old  soldier  blushed  as  a  young  girl  might  when  ac- 
cused by  her  mother  of  a  clandestine  love  affair. 

"What !  Madame  Ferraud  has  not  paid  you  ?"  cried  he  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"Paid  me?"  said  Derville.  "She  wrote  to  me  that  you 
were  a  swindler." 

The  Colonel  cast  up  his  eyes  in  a  sublime  impulse  of  horror 
and  imprecation,  as  if  to  call  heaven  to  witness  to  this  fresh 
subterfuge. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  ir  i  voice  that  was  calm  by  sheer 
huskiness,  "get  the  gendaimes  to  allow  me  to  go  into  the 
lock-up,  and  I  will  sign  an  order  which  will  certainly  be 
honored." 

At  a  word  from  Derville  to  the  sergeant  he  was  allowed 
to  take  his  client  into  the  room,  where  Hyacinthe  wrote  a 
few  lines,  and  addressed  them  to  the  Comtesse  Ferraud. 

"Send  her  that,"  said  the  soldier,  "and  you  will  be  paid 
your  costs  and  the  money  you  advanced.  Believe  me,  mon- 
sieur, if  I  have  not  shown  you  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  for 
your  kind  offices,  it  is  not  the  less  there,"  and  he  laid  his 
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hand  on  his  heart.  "Yes,  it  is  there,  deep  and  sincere.  But 
what  can  the  unfortunate  do?    They  live,  and  that  is  all." 

"What !"  said  Derville.  "Did  you  not  stipulate  foi  an  al- 
lowance ?" 

"Do  not  speak  of  it !"  cried  the  old  man.  "You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  deep  my  contempt  is  for  the  outside  life  to  which 
most  men  clinnr.  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  sickness — dis- 
gust of  hunuiiiity.  When  I  think  that  Xapoleon  is  at  Saint- 
Helena,  everyUiinf:  on  earth  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me.  1  can  no  l()n<ior  he  a  .soldier;  that  is  my  only  real  grief. 
After  all,"  he  added  with  a  jresture  of  childish  simplicity,  "it 
is  better  to  enjoy  luxury  of  feeling  than  of  dress.  For  my 
part,  I  fear  nobody's  contempt." 

And  the  Colonel  sat  down  on  his  bench  again. 

Derville  wont  away.  On  returning  to  his  office,  he  sent 
(Jodes(  lial,  at  that  time  his  second  clerk,  to  the  Comtesse  Fer- 
raud,  who.  on  reading  the  note,  at  once  paid  the  sum  due 
to  Comte  Chabert's  lawyer. 

In  1840,  towards  the  end  of  June,  Godeschal,  now  himself 
an  attorney,  went  to  Kis  with  Derville,  to  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. When  they  reached  the  avenue  leading  from  the 
highroad  to  Hicetre,  they  saw,  under  one  of  the  elm-trees  by 
the  wayside,  one  of  those  old,  broken,  and  hoarj-  paupers  who 
have  earned  the  Marshal's  staff  among  beggars  by  living  on 
at  Bicetre  as  poor  women  live  on  at  la  Salpetriere.  This  man, 
one  of  the  two  thousand  poor  creatures  who  are  lodged  in  the 
infirmary  for  the  aged,  was  seated  on  a  corner-stone,  and 
seemed  to  have  concentrat  hI  all  his  intelligence  on  an  opera- 
tion well  known  to  these  pensioners,  which  consists  in  drying 
their  snuffy  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  sun,  perhaps  to  save 
washing  them.  This  old  man  had  an  attractive  countenance. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  reddish  cloth  wrapper-coat  which  the 
work-bsu»e  affords  to  its  inmates,  a  sort  of  horrible  livery. 

"I  say,  Derville,"  said  Godeschal  to  his  traveling  com- 
panion, 'look  at  that  old  fellow.     Un't  he  li^-e  those  gro- 
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tesque  carved  figures  we  get  from  Germany?  And  it  is  alive 
perhaps  it  is  happy."  ' 

Derville  looked  at  the  poor  man  through  his  eyeglass,  and 
with  a  httle  exclamation  of  surprise  ho  said : 

"That  old  man,  my  dear  fellow,  is  a  whole  poem,  or,  as  the 
romantics  say,  a  drama.— Did  you  ever  meet  the  Comtesse 
Ferraud  ?" 

"Yes;  she  is  a  clever  woman,  and  agreeable;  but  rather 
too  pious,"  said  Godeschal. 

"That  old  Bicetre  pauper  is  her  lawful  husband,  Comte 
Chabert,  the  old  Colonel.  She  has  had  him  sent  here,  no 
doubt.  And  if  he  is  in  this  workhouse  instead  of  living  in  a 
mansion,  it  is  solely  because  he  reminded  the  pretty  Countess 
that  he  had  taken  her,  like  a  hackney  cab,  on  the  street.  I 
can  remember  now  the  tiger's  glare  she  shot  at  him  at  that 
moment." 

This  opening  having  excited  Godeschal's  curiosity,  Der- 
ville related  the  story  here  told. 

Two  days  later,  on  Monday  morning,  as  they  returned  to 
Paris,  the  two  friends  looked  again  at  Bicetre,  and  Derville 
proposed  that  they  should  call  on  Colonel  Chabert.  Half- 
way up  the  avenue  they  found  the  old  man  sitting  on  the 
trunk  of  a  felled  tree.  With  his  stick  in  one  hand,  lie  was 
amusing  himself  with  drawing  lines  in  the  sand.  On  looking 
at  him  narrowly,  they  perceived  that  he  had  been  breakfasting 
elsewhere  than  at  Bicetre. 

"Good-morning,  Colonel  Chabert,"  said  Derville. 

"Not  Chabert !  not  Chabert !  My  name  is  Hyacinthe,"  re- 
plied the  veteran.  "I  am  no  longer  a  man.  I  am  No.'  164, 
Room  7,"  he  added,  looking  at  Derville  with  timid  anxiety,' 
the  fear  of  an  old  man  and  a  child.— "Are  you  going  to  visit 
the  man  condemned  to  death?"  he  asked  after  a  moment's 
silence.     "He  is  not  married !     He  is  very  lucky !" 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Godeschal.  "Would  you  like  some- 
thing  to  buy  snuflf?" 

With  all  the  dmplicity  of  a  street  Arab,  the  Colonel 
eagerly  held  out  his  hand  to  the  two  strangerf,  v/ho  each  gave 
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him  a  twenty-franc  piece;  lie  thanked  them  with  a  puzzled 
look,  saying: 

"Brave  troopers !" 

He  ported  arms,  pretended  to  take  aim  at  them,  and 
shouted  with  a  smile: 

"Fire!  both  arms!  Vive  NapoUon!"  And  he  drew  a 
flourish  in  the  air  with  his  stick. 

"The  nature  of  his  wound  has  no  doubt  made  him 
childish,"  said  Dorville. 

"Childish!  he?"  said  another  old  pauper,  who  was  looking 
on.  "Why,  there  are  days  when  you  had  better  not  tread  on 
his  corns.  He  is  an  old  rogue,  full  of  philosophy  and 
imagination.  But  to-day,  what  can  you  expect !  He  has  had 
his  Monday  treat. — He  was  here,  monsieur,  so  long  ago  as 
1820.  At  that  time  a  Prussian  officer,  whose  chaise  was 
crawling  up  the  hill  of  Villejuif,  came  by  on  foot.  We  two 
were  together,  Hyacinthe  and  I,  by  the  roadside.  The  officer, 
as  he  walked,  was  talking  to  another,  a  Bussian,  or  some 
animal  of  the  same  species,  and  when  the  Prussian  saw  the 
old  boy,  just  to  make  fun,  he  said  to  him,  'Here  is  an  old 
cavalry  man  who  must  have  boon  at  Bossbach.' — 'I  was  too 
young  to  be  there,'  said  Hyacinthe.  'But  I  was  at  Jena.' 
And  the  Prussian  made  ofT  pretty  quick,  without  asking  any 
more  questions." 

"What  a  destiny !"  excla'  ned  Derville.  "Taken  out  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  to  die  in  the  Infirmary  for  the  Aged, 
after  helping  Napoleon  between  whiles  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Europe. — Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  Derville  went  on 
after  a  pause,  "there  are  in  modern  society  three  men  who 
can  never  think  well  of  the  world — the  priest,  the  doctor,  and 
the  man  of  law?  And  they  wear  black  robes,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  in  mourning  for  every  virtue  and  every  illu- 
sion. The  most  hapless  of  the  three  is  the  lawyer.  When  a 
man  come'  in  search  of  the  priest,  he  is  prompted  by  re- 
pentance, by  remorse,  by  beliefs  which  make  him  interesting, 
which  elevate  him  and  comfort  the  soul  of  the  intercessor 
whose  task  will  bring  him  a  sort  of  gladness;  he  purifies,  re- 
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d^  wconcilcs.  But  wc  lawyers,  we  see  the  same  evil 
feelings  repeated  again  and  again,  nothing  can  correct  them: 
our  officep  are  uewers  which  can  never  be  cleansed. 
««./  many  things  have  I  learned  in  the  exercise  of  my 
profession  I  have  seen  a  father  die  in  a  garret,  deserted  by 
two  daughters,  to  whom  he  had  given  forty  thousand  franci 
a  year!  I  have  known  wills  buriud;  I  have  seen  mothers  rob- 
bing  their  children,  wives  killing  their  husbands,  and  work- 
mg  on  the  love  they  could  inspire  to  make  the  men  idiotic 
or  mad,  that  they  might  live  in  peace  with  a  lover     1  have 

rL7«fT°  *T^'°^.  ^^'  '^'^^  °^  ^^'''  "'""«««  »««h  tastes 
as  must  bring  It  to  the  grave  in  order  to  benefit  the  child  of 
an  lUxcit  affection.    I  could  not  tell  you  all  I  have  seen,  for 

Ihnr^  iw?  ".""^'  ^^T'^  ""^^"^  J"«"ce  is  impotent.  In 
short   all  the  ho       g  ^^^^  romancers  suppose  they  have  in- 

ri    Z  '^lu-  ^'°^  ^'i'  *''"*^-    You  will  know  something^f 
l^?r  ^  things;  as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try  with  my  wife.    I  have  a  horror  of  Paris  " 
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